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INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington, am c. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. F. Edward Hébert (chair- 
man of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Hézerr. The committee will come to order. 

Members of the committee, I believe it fitting and proper at this 
time to clearly enunciate the policy of this committee and to clearly 
define its objective. 

In view of the Nation-wide interest in this committee’s activities 
and cognizant of the heat which has apparently been generated in 
individuals and certain segments of the armed services, this committee 
wants to make it crystal clear that its only concern and its only ob- 
ective is to eliminate waste as far as humanly possible in the pro- 
curement practices of the armed services. This committee wants to 
guarantee to the American taxpayer, an efficient and competent use 
of the dollar which the taxpayer gives to the Government to distribute 
for him in the best interests of himself and the national security. 

Outside of that concern and that objective, this committee has no 
interest. 

By direction of the chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, this committee is charged with the responsibility and cogniz- 
ance of every dollar, every penny expended by the several branches 
of the armed services with the exception of real estate. That respon- 
sibility and that cognizance is as staggering as the billions of dollars 
which have been placed in the hands of the armed services for pro 
curement. It is this committee’s business to see that those billions are 
judiciously and wisely spent. 

In an atmosphere charged with political partisanship and with 
lightning reds placed on election dates, I want it definitely understood 
that the business at hand has no relationship whatsoever, remote, 
coincidental, or otherwise to party politics. I do not recognize my 
colleagues to the right of me as Democrats, nor do I recognize my 
colleagues to the left of me as Republicans. I recognize those to the 
right of me and those to the left of me only as responsible publichy 
chosen individuals interested in the common cause of getting the best 
and most efficient government at the lowest possible cost. 

This committee is not on a fishing expedition. Its course has been 
definitely chartered and with the help and cooperation of the members 
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of the armed services, the taxpavers big anal small, and just the ordin- 
ary citizen, we will reach our port safely. 

This investigation is not for the purpose of destruction. It is 
being conducted for the purpose of construction. 

We hope to come out of these examinations with some constructive 
eriticism. We hope to suggest the substitution of a modern program 
for the obvious archaic program under which the armed services are 
lnboring. We hope to bring some order out of the existing chaos, 

Phe things which this committee seeks to accomplish are funda- 


mental. I feel that I bespeak the sentiments of this committee when [ 
say that all members individually and collectively refuse to supinely 
idept the doctrine of frustration. A doctrine which decries that 
oth he can be done about the situation and the only escape is to take 


(he easiest way out and float with the stream. There is no acceptance 
if frustration on this committee. We are determined to do a con- 
=I ructive job and determined to discharge our responsibility to the full 
extent of our capabilities. 

We are determined to eliminate waste in Government and by waste 
L accept the language of the dictionary and by waste mean “to expend 


needlessly, carelessly, or without result : to squi ander : to consume with- 
eut serving its purpos e: to produce no: idequate result,’ 
There can be no justification for added or higher taxes as long as 


there is benno ot waste in Government whether it be within the 
aren of the armed services or outside the area. 

Ina day when the dollar can only purchase approximately 53. per- 
cent of its value we cannot tolerate a system which gets only a 20 per- 
eent return of that same dollar because of needless and useless waste. 

There is a logical and understandable explanation for unique ar- 
icles pe culiar to the separate services, but as of now there has been no 

ogical or acceptable explanation as to the wide divergence of cost in 
articles common to all the services. 

\ shoe is a shoe, a blanket a blanket, a bow] a bowl. Shoes are 
worn by soldiers, sailors, and airmen: they are covered with the same 
blankets and eat out of the same bowls. They are common items for 
the same t\ pe of men: Ww hy should their purchase price be at different 
tnd uncommon levels 

Thus this committee begins its Investigation of conditions and a 
situation which needs thorough ventilation. We are not interested in 

pecific and definite facts: we want direct and responsive answers to 
our questions, from individuals responsible. 

I hope the committee will receive the same kind of cooperation it 
vill give in its effort to stop waste in the armed services. I hope the 
sume spirit will prevail on both sides of the table. 

| hope I have made myself clear. 

Now let’s get along with the business at hand. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, to outline the agenda of the com 
mittee: 

On April 20, 1951, Chairman Carl phages under the authority of 
House Resolution 58 which was passed on February 2, 1951, ap pointed 
this Procurement Subeommittee and assigned ae to it. The 
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jurisdie tion conterred i the appointinent extends, among othe 
things 

To all matters relating to procurement by the three services 

and this subeonmmittee was directed— 

to make a full and exhaustive study ; of all the procure 
ment policies of the several services, the coordination between services on pro 
curement and all other matters in any way relating to the procure 
ment program of the Defense Department 

The subcommittee has fron time to time issued reports on matters 
relating to preaward Surveys of Government contractors, bid bonds, 
and numerous othe specific hiatters. 

But parallel with this action, the staff has undertaken to prepare 
the groundwork for a study and investigation of these broader fields 
of inquiry quoted to you. We have kept a running check on actual 
contracts, their volume and rate of performance ; as well as a con 
sideration of the actual buying practices. 

Again paralleling that, we have concerned ourselves with the Liat 
vuage of Procurement, which is the descriptive matter and numbering 
system used by the several services. We have had an added objective 
and incentive because the full committee has for consideration H. KR. 
1033, which was introduced in this Congress by the Honorable Jack 
Zh. Anderson, of California, who is a member ot this subcommittee. 
When we undertook this latter study it was our objective to present a 
graphic demonstration to the subcommittee of what the Language of 
Procurement meant in actual use. Obviously, we could not encompass 
the entire range ot something over 4.000000 items. But we could 
spot check among items of Common Use, commonly understood—anad 
relate the Language of Procurement to them. 

Hence, we have prepared for the consideration of the subcommiittec 
the exhibit which you see 1n the rear of the room. It is our belief that 
it is typical and representative, but by no means a complete survey: 
hut on it we can read the Language of Procurement and be able to 
relate that language to the testimony and opinions which we hope to 
elicit from the various departments. 

I should like to make it clear to the subcommittee that this exhibit 
Was prepared by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. 
every item which you see fastened to the boards was actually pro 
cured by the services: every hiunber is an actual number, and every 
price Isa price certified to us by the services as the unit cost of that 
item. 

Without repeating each letter to the departments requesting these 
items, each contained this paragraph : 

These items should be each separately tagged with the following informatio: 
Official item names, stock number, quantity im stock, average issued per month 
nd unit cost 
The services have complied and cooperated wholeheartedly in this un 
dertaking, so I am able to say to you that this is a display prepared by 
the services from the information which thes alone possess, for vou 
consideration. 

The staff has merely assembled them. The blue lettering which ay 
the top of each board indicates only the general ¢| 
or the suggested topic of study. 
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The subject of cataloging has been considered at various times by 
the Armed Services Committee. Public Law 152 of the Eighty-first 
Congress commonly referred to as the Procurement Act directs the 
establishment of a single catalog system. It was preceded by House 
Resolution 97. Both were passed out of this committee. 

House Resolution 97 directed the establishment of a Federal catalog 
<ystem wherein— 

ich property item shall have but one name and one description and one item 
dentification number 
and further directed that that system— 


all identify, classify, and describe the millions of items of personal property 
ed by all agencies and will provide a standard-reference language or termi 


Therefore, this study with which the subcommittee is now con- 
erned has, I suggest, these avenues of inquiry : 

(1) What has been done under the mandate of Congress to accom- 
plish the objectives set forth in Resolution 97 and directed by Publie 
Law 152? 

(2) Are we achieving the goal; is the management adequate and 
eflicient ¢ 

(3) Isthere duplication and overlapping ? 

(4) Can the congressional mandate actually be placed into effect 
n any reasonable time under the present system ? 

(5) Are we utilizing the means available to start speaking the same 
language when dealing with the several services and with the supphers 
of the Government ¢ 

We have now unification of the services by law. In connection with 
this study of cataloging and procurement is unification working in 
procurement ¢ 

Do we have duplication? Overlapping, interservice rivalries—such 
as competition in bidding? Coordination? Is Congress getting its 
money's worth out of the Munitions Board system‘ Is that system 
etually receiving full support ¢ 

On January 14, 1952, the Bureau of the Budget argued against the 
enactment of H. R. 1033, because it related only to the military services. 

But the Administrator of General Services Administration has tes- 
1 that he had only 500.000 items which are not duplicated with 

e services. 

We need information on what those 500,000 items are. He also 
testified that only 35,000 of those 500,000 items had been cataloged. 

On May 31, 1951, the Chairman of the Munitions Board advised 
hat he expected to meet the target date of July 1, 1952, for the com- 
pletion of the Board program to give a single number and a single 
description; and he stated that, “It is possible that the goal of 2,500,000 
numbers would be reached.” But he called attention to the introduc- 

on of new numbers by reason of “technological advances” which 
would introduce 750,000 new items into this supply system. 
On July 6. 1951. 5 weeks later, he again affirmed his conclusion 
it the Board could meet the original goal of 2,500,000 items by July 
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1952 but he said, “That there would be 1.500.000 additional items to be 
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Witnout Jaboring these figures, several lines of inquiry su 
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(1) When will there be a finished programy mn accordance with the 
mandate of Congress / 

(2) Ifonly 500,000 items remain outside of the military system, why 
must we delay the enactinent of H.R. 1033, which affects the military 
services 4,000,000 items simply to include the balance of the general 
Gaovernment’s 500,000 items in the single system. 

The military budget how proposed is S09 JOO 000 000 A very large 


portion of this sum would be covered by a single catalog system. The 
budget of the GSA, on the other hand, is only a fraction of the mil- 
tary budget. Isnt this a very stall tail Wateing a very big dog ¢ 


Another very pertinent inquiry is this: What has been done with 
the numbers and identification which the Munitions Board has pre 
pi — In ~— several vears during which it has this cataloging mandate 
under its jurisdiction / 

If we are correctly inte rmied—and ] think we are hota single one of 
these new numbe rs hi: as found its w ay into the use of any of the services. 

I read in the information <r of one of the services—issued 

January 1952, voluine II], No. 1, on page 4—that that service is 
how going to proceed with— 
evaluating the cost of conversion from its stock numbers to the Federal Munitions 
Board Catalog Agency stock mumbers 
The magazine spent one paragraph discussing the merits of the sys- 
tem anda full page on its demerits. 

If and when the target date of July 1, 1952, 1s reached, and if and 
when the additional numbers are compiled, what then will be the 
position of the services / 

There are many elements involved, it is true: but are we to accept 
the defeatist attitude as a matter of uaa policy that because we 
have many emergencies, there is no time in which to make changes, even 
for the better 4 Because it takes an effort to swim must we accept 
drowning as the inevitable consequence of being in the water / 

If you will examine the items on the exhibit you will find that each 
of them contains a statement as to the rate of issue of that particular 
item. Accept any price vou choose or argue for any fluctuation in 
the prices; the slightest change in price multiplied by the number in- 
volved will produce, on the simplest items, a staggering total in dol 
lars. Must we permit ourselves to squander our substance because 
we refuse to speak a common language ¢ 

Our mandate from the committee, I suggest, requires us to bend 
every effort to assure the most efficient and the most capable manage- 
ment of the procurement by the several services, with the moneys they 
will get. 

Ought there not be 
tween the services ? 

Consider the matter of specifications. Are we overspecifyving—re- 
quiring too much for our needs? Establishing too high standards, 
or on the contrary, are we buying useless goods? All this will grow 
out of a study of the language of procurement. 

\re we standardizing so that items may be freely exchanged / 

(ll this will grow out of our inquiry. 

Do we need to have a central system of procurement to prevent over- 
bidding? Rivalries in bidding? Lack of coordination 4 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that while the immediate subject on 
which we are to embark will deal basically with our concern over the 


reater opportunities for exchange items be- 
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establishment of a uniform language in procurement, and the effies 
eney with which that language is being perfected and utilized, these 
other inquiries on specifications, standardization, and uniform pur 
chasing are implicit In a consideration of this subject. 

I do not attempt by this statement to limit, but T have atten:pted 


; 
to outl 


ine for the consideration of the subcommittee, suggested lines 
of inquiry; and to inform vou of the preparation made for assisting 
vou pursuing the objective for which the subcommittee is formed. 
Mr. Heperr. Thank vou, Mr. Courtney. Mr. Anderson. 
Mr. Cone. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Heserr. Mr. Cole. 
Mr. Corr. T would lke to inquire of Mr. Courtney if the exhibits 
back there ‘ontain the dates on wl ich the prices were pari for the 
Various items 4 
Mr. Courrnery. [Tam not sure they do 
Mr. Cont Your statement indicates that the cost of each item Is on 
the boards, but it seenis to me that if the full picture is to be given the 
ld have an nnportant hearing on the price, or night have, 


dntes wo 


} 


hha | -ugvVvest the date oft thiat price he Dut wpor thre boards. 


Niu _ OURTNEY. We have certainly ho objection to that. Mr. ( ole. 
If you will recall from mv statement, TP suggested that these were in 
response to a specific inquiry. 

Mr. Conk. Yes. 

Mii COURTNEY. Which Was directed in November to the several 
services. So the figures are the unit costs, sometime after November 
and until this committee has met, which have been placed on the ex- 
bit, the several exhibits, by the several Services, But there is no 
pecific date of purchase that I know of. 

Mir. Cone. Well, can we understand that those prices ave the current 
prices that are being paid by the various services / 

Mr. Courtney. Well, IT understand, Mr. Cole, that they are the 
prices Which the services tell us after November. the 13th [E thin 
the first nquiry, represe} ted the unit cost of the item. 
Mir. Kistner. Would you say that was the price as of the date 
ey submitted the information / 

Mr. Courtney. T understand that in answering that inquiry they 
would be answering as of that (date, , 

Mr. Cour. All right 

Mr. Heperr. TP think the date of purchase, Mr. Cole. 

Mir. Cor e Whatever the fact Is, if those prices upon the boards 


i are 
the prices as of November 11] paid by the various services, why that 
vers | e questiol 
Mr. DeCrarrenriep. Ts there anyone here that can give us that 

Information £ The gentleman has his hand up. 


Mir. Heserr. We will cet that later. We will put that in, Mr. Cole. 


Tinay say this: This is my understanding, Mr. Courtney, and you 
Miay Correct le ‘| ne services “uhswered On thie =e prices Oh a specific 
ra) mond stock a4 if was thre lest price that Wis paid for the indi- 


} 


Victtink article 
Mr. Courrns 
Mir. Hepers 


( ifs ~t 


1 ‘ l } : 
Int tell what the price Was al the 
thre price IS today. f iy 
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purchased and whether the greatest cconomy and the 
was exhibited. 


rreatest efficiency 
Mr. Cone. T would rather the date for these prices are put up there, 
Mr. Heserr. We can do that for vou. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. ANprerRsOoN, Mir. Chatrman, | hope the committee will bear with 


ie. You know of mv interest im this subject in this committee for 


the last 5 vears. To have a statement that IT would like to read to 
the committee. 


Mr. Hern Rl | Phvery sav. Viv. Anderson. before Wale On vl. Wwe 
: : | 
acknowledge the role you have plaved in this. f is ereatly di 


e 10 
vour efforts that we are here today. 

Mor. ANDI RSON. Phank Vou. 

Mr. Chatrman and members of: this Conmittee, the Federal Gov 


1 


ernment tas attempted since [929 to establish i single Catalog system, 


when it was authorized by statute. The 23 vears since have been 
hiarhea byy frustration and failure and this committee will] be inter- 
ested in the history of that period as presented 11 congressional heat 


Ings and official reports 


1) Wynne this period there has Deen WAP OUs vereement with the 
‘ ! 
Hoover Commitssio) report that 
Without a Commodity catalog, which is Government-wide in scope and use, an 
effective program of personal property management will be almost impossible 


to nehieve With it. order can be applied te computation of future requirements 
in relation to inventories and operating Is} procurement; storage and 
issue: disposal; and other phases of the 





Phe General Services \datnistration in delegating ther authority 
to the armed vices bave recognized that a single Catalog svsten 


‘ on 
that inelides all of the <upply items used by the Armed Forces can 
he ised Ly all the clepartments incl APTICTES oft t | e Federal (rovern 
ment for all their supply operations. 
During these 25 vears every procedure snd technique hecessary for 


} 


the establishment ana i tallat on has been developed and tested. 


Yet today there is no single catalog system: and the conclusion 


inescapable that there exists either a colossal norance, a determined 


resistance, or almost criminal negligence. The Hoover Commission 


hil 


concluded that the failure to develop tl <jnole catalog sVsteh Was the 


readilZation 1 the technical Services and bireatus thisat a stan lard 
COMMOCIEY catalog, when made mandatory n use. will provide the 
means for eliminating duplication of staffs and facilities, 

Thus there are two groups who will gain from the supply confusion 
resulting from the lack of a single catalog: unscrupulous mianufactul 
ers: and “empire builders” in the Government. 

What isa single catalog svstem 4 It is nothing more than the prop- 
erly identifying of items of supply: naming, describing, and number 
Ihe them so that each item ay be distinguished one from the other: 
and the prompt distribution to all elements of the supply system of 
the information on these items in such form and at such periods as to 
he of the maxi assistance mm supply operations —all to the end that 
a common supply language throughout the Federal Government will 
facilitate the movement of supplies. There isnt anything parte 
larly difficult about this. The mail-order houses have been doing it 


ror vears. 
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The major use of such a single supply language is to prevent dupli- 
cation and to permit the needs of the military and civilian departments 
to be adequately and correctly met with a minimum number of differ- 
ent items. To reach this objective, only one name and one number 
must be used for each item. 

Congressman Harvey on September 21, 1950, reported that a single 
item within one department had been assigned 1,108 different listings 
and different numbers. What does that mean’ It means that for a 
single item of supply there will be at each depot storing such items 
1,108 different bins with 1.108 different locator cards, with 1.108 differ- 
ent stock cards; and it means that orders must be placed on production 
facilities for quantities necessary to fill the 1,108 duplicate bins. These 
duplicate quantities result in the freezing of critical materials in huge 
unnecessary stocks of items. Stocks of such items running up to 240 
years’ supply have been found. ‘To operate this bloated supply system 
and maintain the almost unbelievable duplication, requires the em- 
ployment of great numbers of unnecessary personnel. To produce the 
huge quantities of unnecessary stocks requires ine construction ana 
equipping of a great many unnecessary plants and production lines. 
And when the emergency passes the production facilities and surplus 
stocks are disposed of at a few cents on the dollar. 

It was these reasons which prompted General Wood in 1949 to state, 
according to Congressman Rich, of Pennsylvania, that- 

“We could cut $8 billion off the appropriation we are new making fer the 
armed services and without hurting the services which [ expect them to render 
to this country of ours. 

That is 21 percent of the armed services appropriation for that year, 
If even half of that percentage could be saved this vear, it would 
amount to over $5 bilhons. 

What are the methods that can insure that a single catalog svstem 
will never be developed: or, if developed can never be used! Let us 
look at the record. 

First, for a workable single catalog system there can be substituted 
a spurious system that will never provide a useful management tool 
for supply purposes. Such a system is that carried on today by the 
joint cooperation of the Defense Department and of the General 
Services Administration and referred to as the Federal Standard 
Stock Catalog system or the Munitions Board cataloging program. 

A report prepared by the Army states that- 

The Munitions Board cataloging program will never provide a useful nanagement 
tool, as it will never produce a single name and a single number for each item 
of supply. 

Yet this program, the first steps for which had been taken in 1914, was 
carried on by the Bureau of Federal Supply until the Congress denied 
funds for it in 1947. Then it was transferred to the Munitions Board 
of the Department of Defense and continues to be operated today 
by many of the same personnel who operated it for the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply. 

What can this svstem be used for? Obviously. not for supply pur- 
poses or it would not have been abandoned by military supply agencies 
during the war. 

Over the years with this system it has been possible to show that 
great progress is being made in the development of a single catalog 
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system because so many people are at work, producing so many mil- 
lions of cards that are to be printed, distributed, and filed away— 
all at enormous expense. As a consequence the emphasis on this 
spurious system has effectively blocked the development of a single 
Federal catalog system that could be used as a management tool to 
achieve the elemination of duplication of facilities, of stocks, and of 
personnel; that will lighten the tax burden; and that will insure that 
our fighting forces are supplied with the best equipment at ow 
command, 

Another method particularly effective is to break up functional 
parts of the cataloging processes so that duplicating, uncoordinated 
and often conflicting information is issued. Items of supply are not 
requisitioned, procured, or transported in the supply system as bare, 
unpackaged items. The catalog listing should clearly indicate— 

1. What the item is—identification. 

2. How many in a package—unit of measure or unit of supply. 

3. How it is packaged and packed. Some items are packed for 
arctic storage, some for tropical storage, some for inside storage, some 
for outside storage, some for salt-water immersion so that it can be 
tossed overboard to be picked up and carried ashore in DUKHS. 
This data should all be prepared by those having a knowledge of the 
construction and use of the items and included in the catalogs. 

Another method is to staff the catalog organization with personnel 
who are certain not to work toward the development of a single cata- 
log system. A short time ago an officer was placed in charge of the 
Munitions Board cataloging program who in his first policy announce 
ment made the statement that it was all right to assign more than 
one number to each item of supply—the direct opposite of a single 
catalog system. 

Another method is to attempt to show that the individual service 
and bureaus are carrying on programs that new legislation would 
delay. For instance, the Navy has been carrying on a program at 
Mechanicsburg for several years to try to eliminate duplication of 
names and numbers within the Navy Department? The Army Signal 
Corps initiated such programs during the war. 

These programs are worth while but they have not and do not. of 
necessity result in a single catalog system. Further, such programs 
can be incorporated in the procedures of a single catalog system and 
carried on as a coordinated plan. 

Other effective means of delaying the program are— 

To constantly change procedures; 

To prescribe one method and at the same time permit something 
entirely different—as in description patterns; ) 

To prescribe something that is either not needed or is impossible to 
achieve—as the Federal classification system ; 

To attempt to define the distribution of millions of cards and the 
continuance of the present 15 catalogs as a single catalog system- 
this the Hoover Commission particularly warned against; — 

To attempt to describe a single catalog system as developing a 
number system to be placed on the shelf to which the present 15 
duplicating systems would be cross-referenced : 

To scatter the authority and responsibility for cataloging. The 
Hoover Commission describes the seven strata of authority in the 
Munitions Board itself ; . 
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To place the responsibility for technical decisions in nontechnieal 
Panas ¢ 

To constantly change administrators; 

To keep repeat Ine ft he same work over and over again: 

To make certain that no law or re@ulation is specie im defining a 
- nole catalog system ° 

lo preseribe that the only complete reference library consists of files 
of millions of cards, too bulky and too costly to maimtain at supply 
points: 

To attempt to insulate supply agencies from each other by defining 
items of supply handled within each one as “peculiar items.” 

This may give the committee the MNpression that the development 
una installation ot el single catalog system for the lise ot the Federal 
Government is of almost insurmountable difficulty. 

Actually, a single catalog system for communications items was de 
veloped and installed within a period of less than a vear during World 
War Il. This svstem was voluntarily adopted by all of the Armed 
Forees of the United States, Great Britain, Australia, and Canada, 
except by the I nited States Navy, so that a single S\ “fem Pror ided a 
useful hahnagement tool tor the supply of these nations on a wider 
scope than that required of a United States Federal] catalog system. 
We will hear during these hearings from the men who operated this 


In 1945 the Interallied Cataloging Committee meeting in the United 
States re ommended that this system be expanded fo include all of the 
tems of supply used by all of the allied nations. In May 1949 before 
the Brooks subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee al 
deta led plan prepared in the Department of Defense Was presented 
~HOW NYG how t | iS communications S\ <tem could be expanded and in 
talled in less than 2 vears’ time at less expense than is ben 
on cataloging in the Department of Defense. No explanation 
been made why this plan was not carried out. 


r spent 


has evel 

Whether hy desion or because of wnorancee, there is no single cata 
ou system toda Snstead we have the following: 

Tnventorv control of stocks is Impossible, 

Because of lack ot Inventory control, stocks in excess of 240 years’ 
<U} ply have heen cliseovered and reported, according to testimony 
elrvel by the Admin strator of General Services before the House Ex 
1 iitures Comittee. 

The materials being used to maintain these huge duplicating 
ie) ks “une being diverted from the civilian eCONOMY, SO that plants 
making civilian goods are forced to shut down and the emplovees 
laid off. 

t. Government payrolls are vastly inflated. 
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Armed Forees SUpPpIty SVstebis: the maintenance and disposal of the 
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The architects of our Constitution provided safeguards against the 
taking over of the Nation by a military coup d’etat; but one of the 
surest roads to military domination is to acquire control through the 
establishment of powerful supply agencies, built up through lack of 
means of controlling military supply operations. On this the Hoover 
Commission reports that— 
each technical service of the De partment of the Army operates a separate supply 
system, each promulgating its own policies, methods and procedures, and issuing 
its own catalogs and operating manuals. Throughout the history of the Army, 
the technical services have become almost autonomous for purposes of supply 
and have acquired power which they have no desire to lose. 

The supply systems of the technical services make it difficult to interchange 
items due to lack of uniformity, nomenclature and identification. The system 
of appropriating funds for supplies to each technical service further complicates 
prompt transfer of an item from one service to another. 

The greatest threat to these separate powerful supply empires is a 
single catalog system and a single supply language used by all of the 
technical services and bureaus as well as by the civilian agencies. 
This may be the real reason for the failure of every effort to develop 
and install such a system and bring order out of chaos in military 
supply. 

The Defense Department should accept the Hoover Commission 
recommendations that radical changes should be made in the policies, 
procedures and organization of the Department of Defense cataloging 
program; only the most competent and experienced personnel in the 
Department should be placed in charge of the program ; the experience 
of the war years should be utilized in the development of useful prac- 
tical methods of cataloging; and above all the Secretary of Defense 
should accept the Hoover Commission’s recommendation that— 
in terms which are unmistakable, serve notice on the bureaus and technical 
services that a standard catalog shall be speedily prepared and adopted; after 
its preparation, that it must be used in all supply operations of all bureaus and 
technical services without modification. 

A single catalog system must be developed and installed before any 
substantial improvement in efficiency is possible in any of the supply 
functions of the armed services or of the Federal Government: before 
any of the huge wastes can be cut out of the armed services; and before 
the people of the United States can conclude that their tax dollars 
are being spent wisely in building the national security. 

Mr. Hésertr. Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cole, in answer to your inquiry, 
I would like to quote you from a letter which we have received over 
the weekend and is addressed to the Ch: rman of the Subcommittee. 
Now a similar letter was directed to the Navy and to the Air Force 
and to the Marine Corps, but the Department of the Army is the 
first to respond. It says: 

I write with further reference to your letter of 11 January 1852, in which you 
requested that the Department of the Army submit to your subcommittee the 
unit cost of each item supplied the subcommittee based on the latest procure- 
ment, the date of procurement, and the quantity involved, and also the value 
established for each item as prescribed in section 410 of Public Law 216. I 
am enclosing herewith a report on items which have been supplied to the sub 
committee by the various technical services of the Army, which shows the 
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unit cost as reported to the subcommittee, the latest central procurement cost 
and the date of procurement and the quantity involved. 

Mr. Cole, that was received over the weekend. I have to advise 
that on items which required correction on the board, that has been 
accomplished over the weekend. 

I think there were three that were specifically pointed out. Now 
when that information is received from the other services, there will 
be a complete correction and all the data will be assembled. 

Mr. Cote. Allright. 

Mr. Heérnerr. Mr. Courtney, call your first witness, please. 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Secretary Foster. He has a prepared state- 
ment. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Foster. will vou first identify yourself 4 

Secretary Fosrer. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, 1 am the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, William C. Foster. 

Mr. Henerr. Will you be sworn, then, please, sir? Do you swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so he ‘Ip 
you ( rod ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. [ do, so help me God. 

Mr. Heserr. Do you havea statement, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Fosrer. | have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 
which I would like to make. 

Mr. Heserr. Certainly. Proceed. 

Secretary Fosrer. Before LT start on the prepared statement, I would 
like to commend your statement, Mr. Chairman, and say we appre- 
ciate the spirit of that statement and to assure you of our full co- 
operation in attaining those ends. 

Mr. Heéserr. Allright. 

Secretary Fosrer. I would also like to say, Mr. Chairman, that at 
the beginning of this hearing that it is only f ur to say that T came not 
to bury the Defense Department but to praise it. That may not ac- 
cord with what Mr. Anderson has said, but I would like to make that 
clear at the beginning. 

I do not mean, Mr. Chairman, to suggest that we are not aware of 
some of the mistakes and errors that have been so well publicized. We 
are aware of them, sometimes painfully so. We are also conscious 
of other shortcomings that have not been publicized. Nevertheless, 
when I look back over the record of the last year—especially in the 
field in which you are interested—I cannot help but be impressed by 
what has been accomplished. 

Mr. Heéserr. Just one second, Mr. Secretary. May I suggest to 
the photographers they get their pictures immediately and then let 
the witness testify / 

Secretary Foster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hénerr. It is to be understood for the benefit of the photog- 
raphers that we will allow pictures when the witness starts or before 
the hearing begins or afterward, but no pictures, television, or radio 
microphones during the hearings. All right, Mr. Foster. 

Secretary Fosrer. I wish I could claim the credit for what has been 
done. J like to think that I have made some contributions, but the fact 
is that I did not come to the Pentagon until September, so I think I 
can appraise with some objectivity the activities of the Defense De- 
partment during most of 1951. 
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In the Office of the Secretary of Defense, for instance, we have the 
Armed Forces Medical Procurement Agency, established back in 1945 
as the central procurement agency for both the Army and Navy med- 
ical services. It now is responsible for Air Force medical procurement 
as well. Procurement for the mutual defense assistance program, 
for MSA, the successor to the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
and the North Atlantic Teraty Organization is also carried out by the 
same agency. 

Important and continued economy is being effected through the 
consolidation of all medical purchasing in the hands of this agency. 
There is one catalog for all the medical services; there is no duplic: ate 
buying or inspection, no competitive bidding among the services. and 
no excessive inventories are allowed to build up in one service while 
shortages occur in another. 

Although central medical procurement is, and has been for some 
years, in effect, and has proved workable and efficient, it is not at all 
certain that central medical supply—that is, depot maintenance and 
distribution—would be either workable or efficient, because of the 
diverse operational conditions involved. However, its feasibility will 
be thoroughly explored by supply support test beginning oe arch 1 

During this test, the Army Medical Depot at Alameda, Calif., wil 
assume, In addition to its current mission, responsibility for provid- 
ing all medical and dental supplies and equipment, for all activities 
of the Navy ashore, afloat, and overseas, now being supported by the 
Naval Medical Supply Depot at Oakland. The test will run for ap- 
proximately 6 months unless it interferes with or delays medical sup- 
port to the Far East Command, or reduces the quality, in which case, 
of course, it will be instantly suspended. 

Joint utilization of military hospital facilities has, likewise, re- 
sulted in considerable savings. At the time our casualties in Korea 
were heaviest. 4,380 Navy beds were occupied by Army and Air Force 
patients, and 2,200 Army beds were occupied by Navy and Air Force 
patients. The allocation of patients to specific hospitals is made by 
the Armed Forces Medical Regulating Office without regard to service. 
Its determinations are based wholly on medical considerations, the 
policy of locating each patient as near his home as practicable, and 
the most efficient utilization of available space. 

Now take the Military Traffic Service and departmental traflic 
Inanagement organizations within the Department of Defense. Our 
Department of Defense traffic managers work very closely with the 
key civilians, some of the best brains in the transportation industry. 
Through better planning and a liberal use of ingenuity and plain hard 
work, they have cooperated to save an estimated $71 million in trans- 
portation costs during the last 6 months of 1951 alone. 

This $71 million is broken down as follows: $12 million saved en 
freight shipments through improved coordination between the supply 
people, the ports for overseas shipment, and the transportation in- 
dustry: another $10 million saved on more favorable freight rate 
adjustments and negotiations in the zone of the interior: another $3 
million plus saved on freight traffic to Alaska: another $8 million 
plus saved on passenger-fare adjustments; almost $9 million saved 
through efficiencies effected in transit management: almost $29 mil- 
lion saved through better planning to eliminate uneconomical cross- 
hauls of ammunition earmarked for export. I have rounded off these 
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figures, but the exact total is $71,611,109, for the last 6 months of 1951 
alone. As another illustration, the average freight haul in connection 
with export movements of ammunition during the past year has been 
reduced from over 1,100 miles to about 600, thus shortening pipelines 
and lessening the amount of supplies needed. 

The Munitions Board has requested the three armed services to 
recover every pound of iron and steel scrap available. 

The Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force are all doing what I 
believe is an excellent job on economy, afficiency, and conservation. 
Cost-consciousness 1s being hammered into every member of the Armed 
Forces, from private to general, 

The Army alone has actually saved about $8 billion through its re- 
habilitation of old World War IL equipment and its rebuilding of 
junk from the scrap heap. For a particular example, the Army has 
rebuilt 2.5-ton 6 by 6 trucks for as little as $1,000, saving $6 thousand 
on the cost of a new truck. In Korea, trucks which carry material up 
to the front come back loaded with scrap and salvage to be used over 
again, thus saving both money and scarce materials. All Army per- 
sonnel have been repeatedly told that waste is a crime against our 
country that may affect our future freedom. Army recruits get a 
short but intensive special course on the need for economy and still 
more economy. 

The Army is also conducting a rigid program of conserving scarce 
materials through substitution of less critical materials. In the last 
3 months of 1951 alone, this program saved more than 4 million 
pounds of copper, more than 500,000 pounds of natural rubber, 95,000 
pounds of wool, and 225,000 pounds of nickel. 

The Army is collecting almost half of the quarter-million tons of 
iron and steel scrap being collected by the Armed Forces this year. 
And the Army’s Operation Red Tape program is now under way to 
reduce and eliminate unnecessary paper work. 

The Army is adding 127 officers to the Inspector General's staff, 
not only to detect any wastage, but to prevent it before it starts. The 
Army’s employees suggestion program has resulted in estimated first- 
year savings of $17 million. 

The Navy’s new program of conservation of critical materials is 
designed to save quantities of aluminum, copper, lead, nickel, alloy 
steel, structural steel, tin, and zinc. Tron-scrap collections at naval 
shipyards have increased 97 percent in the past 6 months, to a total of 
20,000 tons a month. Other scrap collected includes paper, lead, cop- 
per, iron, and zinc. Navy-carrier flight decks are now being rein- 
forced with teak wood for longer-service life and money saving. The 
Navy has recently completed a successful test of substituting plastic 
pipe aboard ships to save copper, brass, and nickel. The Navy ts also 
experimenting with molding one type of landing craft in one piece 
of plastic, to save steel and aluminum. 

The Air Force has turned back 40,000 searce tools to industries work- 
ing on defense contracts. The release of these tools, in storage since 
the end of World War IT, is saving more than money—it is also sav 
ing time on our present air build-up. The Air Force is working closely 
with the aircraft industry to cut down on the use of critical materials 
by the substitution of more plentiful materials. 
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was 3 brought to the attention of the Department of the Army and the 
we res were the 1) it mnted to the hi. the resistant defense was that th 
wit id | I ‘NM sO installed that it could not by changed: that 
eoods or panacea tie s had to be hauled from th er origination to the 
particular depot, and then from the depot to the available port. Well 
and use a ci 


Clr are HOW 


ade ae syste 


obviously, if vou are going to go in that circuitous way 
cultvous method you are cone to eventually vetia cheaper Operation 
from the port ot proximity, but you certainly do not eet a cheaper 
operation from the origination of the particular commodity in ques 
{10n. I know vou didn’t know that: but IT wanted to bring that out 
and indicate what we mean about just following in the stream anc 


ust saving “Well, this is the system, we ean change ea 


fon * 


Also of interest is the facet that the so-called depot system of the 
\rmy is concentrated in the East, which is so vulnerable to attack. 

Secretary Foster. Thank you, Mr. ¢ era: 

Mr. Hétserr. £ would like for you to look into that. 

Secretary Fosrer. Twill be happy to. 
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Mr. Héserr. Now, on page 5, and this is very interesting—the com- 
mittee has not been informed of this because this is a matter for 
future exploration—paragraph 2, you say this: 

For a particular example, the Army has rebuilt 24%4-ton 6by-6 trucks for as 

little as $1,000, saving $6,000 on the cost of a new true ‘k. 
Now, are you, Mr. Secretary, aware of the fact that for over 1 year, 
in the small-truck field, the small-truck area of the Army, at least 
three reputable automobile manufacturers in this country have been 
pounding at the door of G4 to submit their manufactured trucks to 
the Army for purchase because they been proved by Ordnance in an 
examination at the Aberdeen Proving Ground that they are more eco- 
nomical in operation and more desirable? And yet we come to this 
strange and almost unbelievable impasse. The field says to G4, “We 
can’t—we know about these trucks or these automobiles, but we can’t 
order them unless you tell us that they have been O. Kd” G—t says, 
“We can’t tell you they are O. K.’d until you order them.” 

Now that is a fact. That is not a fancy. It would be something for 
vou to look into, 

Secretary Fosrrr. All right. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course we go back again to the old recourse, the 
old escape, “But now to admit these new people, we have to change 
the standards.” What is the best: To change the standards and get 
economy or just go right along with the old standards? That is an- 
other thing I suggest you look into. As a matter of fact, the Army 
will have an opportunity to explain that during the course of these 
hearings. 

Now I am interested, too, in another statement that you made, on 
the same page. 

The Army is collecting almost half of the quarter-million tons of iron and 
steel scrap being collected by the Armed Forces this year. And the Army’s 
Operation Red Tape program is now under way to reduce and eliminate un- 
necessary paper work. 

Now I suggest that the Army go over to the Pentagon and visit with 
the Air Force and explain how only just last week a memorandum sent 
from the Secretary of Defense to ‘the Secretary of the Army in turn 
was given to a colonel to prepare for signature, which is understand- 
able, and it was returned for repreparation because the original docu- 
ment contained the word “memo” instead of the word “letter.” So it 
took eight different people to handle that one operation. 

I had a note here about the Matériel Command saving $45,000 at 
Dayton. I was going to be facetious and wonder if they saved it on 
soft chairs or de luxe chairs, but I will skip that. 

Mr. Anprerson. You didn’t say that. 

Mr. Héserr. No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I note that your 
statement says that you intend to incorporate in a departmental direc- 
tive—I think that is on the second page, Mr. Secretary, the last. para- 
graph, some of the features of H. R. 1033—— 

Mr. Hénerr. For the record, Mr. Secretary—you have no cogni- 
zance of this except as of now—I want the record to show that we are 
not considering H. R. 1033 at this hearing. This committee is not a 
legisiative committee and it merely gets into the picture because of 
the base of our investigation and e xploration. 
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Secretary Fosrer. Right. 

Mr. Héserr. But we are not now considering legislation. 

Secretary Fosrrer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Secretary, do you know at the present moment 
what particular features of H. R. 1033 are incorporated within the 
directive / 

Secretary Fosrer. I have seen it, Mr. Courtney. I would prefer, 
however, since that isa rather detailed consideration, to have Admiral 
Fowler develop it. 

Mr. Courtney. That is perfectly all right, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Fosrer. I read it only last night very briefly and as | 
have indicated I am not an expert in the details of this field. 

Mr. Courrnry. Let us pass that, then, until a later time in the 
hearing. 

Mr. Secretary, since you have come in September and since our 
owh inquiry starts in September, have you looked into the rate of 
progress and the management of the Munitions Board cataloging 
program sufficiently at least so that you have an opinion as to whether 
or not you are satisfied with it as a system and with its rate of 
progress ¢ 

Secretary Foster. Mr. Courtney, we are never satisfied with any- 
thing other than the completion of the job at the earliest possible date. 
I have looked into it. I have spent quite a little time with Admiral 
Fowler, Admiral Ring, Mr. Ritter, and other members of that. staff 
that you are familiar with. I have talked to Admiral Fox and others 
who are concerned with it in the services. It is my opinion that they 
have made a substantial amount of progress which is currently acceler- 
ating, that a good job is being done. I think our ability to get Admiral 
Fowler back late this fall, that is late in the fall of 1951, gave us a 
man who will stay with his job, a man of competence. As in most of 
the things we have to do, the rate of progress depends pretty much 
on the competence of the people doing it. I think Admiral Fowler, 
through his past record and knowledge of the field as an operator in 
the field plus his general management abilities, has given to it an 
added acceleration which I think promises good progress and an early 
attaining of the targets we have set. 

I don’t mean in that, Mr. Courtney, to in any way underestimate 
the job already being done in the services, because I think, as this 
committee will find when it talks to some of the men charged with 
this in the services, that we also have very good men in those places, 
too. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, 1 would like to ask this question, Mr. Secre- 
tary—whether it comes under your cognizance | am not entirely sure— 
whether or not the authority of Admiral Fowler is to be increased 
in scope since he has come to his present position, as against the au- 
thority theretofore vested in the same level of management or opera- 
tion? 

Secretary Fosrer. This new directive will be somewhat more precise 
and will give him additional opportunities to expedite this job. 

Mr. Courtney. So that he will have greater opportunity of 
managing the system as a whole? 

Secretary Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. I think that is all I have to ask the Secretary, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Anprrson. I think, Mr. Chairman. it would be well for the 
secrelary Lo explain who Admiral] Fowler is for the record, 

Secretary Fosrer. Admiral Fowler is a retired rear admiral, Mr. 
Anderson, who has returned to duty at our request following the new 
emphasis put on this activity last fall. He isa man who has had com 
mand of supply depots as well as production plants in the Navy 
through the whole United States, and has had command also in the 
theaters of operations. IT have and will be glad to supply for the rec 
ord a detailed outline of his past history if the ( hadrian would hike 
to have that done. , 

Mr. Heénerr. Would you. please. 

Mir. Congr. The point is, Mr. Chairman, that this Admiral Fowler, 
whom vou are discussing as having had the activity enlarged, has not 
been shown to OCCUPN what position, 

Secretary Foster. 1 bee your pardon. THe is the director of the 
‘ ituloging agency 1 the Department of Defense, in the Munitions 
Board, acting through the authority of the Secretary of Defense to 
AC! omplish these objectives. 

Mr. Anperson. [| would ke to point out also. if Tmay., Mr. Chair 
min. that Admiral Fowler had the eood Sense fo retire in my congres 
sional distriet in California and how he tore himself away from that 
tO come back tothis headache Tswent | don't know. 

Mr. Heperr. Mr. Secretary. as we understand it. now. Admiral 
Fowler is the representative of the Defense Department for cata 
loging on the Munitions Board 

Secretary Fosrer. He is director of that agency, sir. ves. 

Mr. Heéperr. Director of which agency ¢ 

Secretary FOSTER. The cataloging wMeNCY of the Office of the Seere- 
tary of Defense Mn the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Heperr. Is he the responsible individual now who makes the 
decision for the attempted unification of procureme) t ¢ Do T make 
niy self clear / 

Secretary FOSTER. No. sir, hot the unification of procurement. He 

director of the cataloging agency. It is one of the agencies within 
the Munition s Board. 

Mir. Heéperr. Now he is in the Munitions Board or in the Defense 
Department’ Let's find out where he ts. 

Ser retary Fosrer. Well, the Munitions Board— 

Mv. Heri RT. He merely represents the Defense Departinent 4 Does 
e have any power of direction in the Defense Department—let’s talk 

~ miple language to tell the Army, the Navy, ana the Air Force 
“Now vou three men get together and let’s get this unified or TI will 
make my decision after you present your situation” / 

Secretary Foster. Perhaps this is oversimplification, but if all the 
services come in with the 18 different names for the same item, he 

is the power to hame the final name tor that item and to make that 
binding on the entire department. 

Mr. Heérnerr. He has that power! 

Secretary Fosrrer. Yes, sir. 

fr. Henerr. T congratulate you. We finally found a responsible 
ficial. 

Now he carries that authority in the Defense Department and then 
represent: the Defense Department On the Munitions Board 4 











meecretars Fosrer. No. sir. He is a cOmMponenl part of the Mum 
tions Board, this activits being one of the responsibilities in the pro 
urement and production field. 

Mr. Heperr. Then he wears two hats / 

secretary Kosrer. Of the Office of the * ecrelary, 

Mr. Heserr. Then he wears two hats, in effect. Certainly he does 

Secretary Fosrer. No: | don't think so, sir. 

Mr. [epi Ri. And then he wlso slts on, thie Mun tions Board. 

eecretary losr Reid ‘i Munitions Board si statutory agency which 

~ part of the Office of the Secretary ot an fen se. Itis charged with a 
wide range of powers as vou know, sir. in » field of procurement and 
production. One of the functions which fall in the field of meta 
ment aha production Is catulogiig. The chairman of the Muniti 
Board is the man through whom Admiral Fowler reports to the Secre 
tary oO} Defense. 


Mr. Hieperr. And vou are relvine now and directing your efforts 


»havine Admiral Fowler coordinate the purchases. then, of the three 
divisions of the Department of Defense / 

Secretary Fosrer. Well, sir—— 

Mr. Hep rv. As related to Cataloging / 

Secretary Fosrer. As related to cataloging: ves, sir. 

Mr. Heperr. That is only 4 million items. a mere bagatelle. At least 
Jie is the hia) who IS YoIng to have COLNIZ twice ot ovel _ million items 
now listed in the catalogs / 

Secretary Fosrer. Cognizance as far as the cataloging. 


Mr. Hepserr. He is the man ak is going to be responsible to say 
whether we have 16 different numbers on a eh ular item. He is the 
adh tO say “Now, this is gyorg to he one number appli icable to the 


Army, Navy, and Air Force.” / 

Secretary Kosrer. That is correct, as to the catalog ‘y, | hate lo 
belabor that, Sit’, but I was afraid ot the implication that he would be 
he purchasing man 

Mr. Henerr. We are directin 
telns ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. Right. 

Mr. Heserr. And he is the one ezar of cataloging, 1] you please, I 
Wwe may put it In that manner. 

Secretary Fosrer. I don't think Admiral Fowler would like to have 
that term used. He has the power to decide which is the name and 
number of an item, because there may be differences as between tl 
services as to the name, number, and so forth. In case of that dis 
pute, he may settle the dispute as to those parts of the cataloging. 

Mr. Heverr. Well, of course, the committee understands that. We 
just want his responsibility defined and established so when we do 
have the benefit of Admiral Fowler's testimony and experience, 

Secretary Fosrer. All right, si 

Mr. Heri rr. We w il] know the responsibility to which he addresses 
himself, 

Secretary Fosrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hesnerr. Now LI would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, to have 
somebody in your office in the Department of Defense furnish this 
committee with every hews release that has been issued on this subject. 

secretary Foster. We would be very happy to. Sir. 


rout attention now to the c itnlogineg 


« 
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Hesnerr. And the individual who prepared it and at whose 
direction it was prepared. 

Secretary Fosrer. We will do that. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. deGraftenried-—— 

Secretary Fosrrer. ‘This is over what period, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Heserr. Over the period of the last month. 

Secretary Foster. Over the period of the last month. Thank you, 
sir. 

Mr. Heérnerr. Starting the first of the year. 

Mr. peGraFrenriep. I don’t believe I have any questions [ want to 
ask him, Mr. Chairman, except this: I want to congratulate you, Mr. 
Secretary, on the statement you made. It seems to me that you show 
a sincere desire to take full advantage of this catalog system. From 
what you say and from what Representative Anderson says of Ad- 
mural Fowler, I believe you have a good man there to help you with 
it. IT want to assure you this: Iam sure we realize it is a big proposi- 
= to handle; I think all of us feel that probably a great deal of time 

= been wasted in putting it into effect. But I believe now that the 
De fense Department is convinced of its necessity and I believe from 
your statement that you are going to do what you can to put this 
<vstem into effect. 

Secretary Foster. Thank you, Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. Heserr. I think it is significant 

Secretary Fosrer. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Héserr. Members of the committee, that Mr. Foster came into 
the picture just about the time we came into the picture. T hope he 
is not changed by the time we leave the picture. 

Secretary Foster. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. Just one or two questions, Mr, Secretary : 

With respect to Admiral Fowler’s authority, have there been any 
Instances when any of the three operating agencies of the Department 
of Defense have questioned its authority to name a tag for an item? 

Secretary Fosrer. 1 dont know of any, Mr. Cole, but Admiral 
Fowler may. 

Mr. Cote. That is as far as you know ¢ 

Secretary Fosrrr. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Core. On the question of being the czar, I am not sure whether 
\dmiral Fowler agrees with your position that he doesn’t want to be 
ezar. He has a responsibility to do a job. He should have the 
authority to go with it. To that extent, he should be a ezar, if we 
re to accomplish this goal. 

But one thing that has intrigued me, Mr. Foster, over the years 
in dealing with this subject, is to hear the military departments come 
down here vear after vear as they have, and sav “We think this is a 
ine idea, we recognize the imperative need for a single catalog, we 
are doing it, but we don’t want to have it done by legislation.” 

Now, what is the difference between—if you ure in agreement on 
your objective—why isn’t it just as well to have it done by com- 
pulsion of law as to have it done by Lona of volition? Why do 





the services come down here year after year and resist a law providing 
for the very thing they agree should be preter 
I haven't been able to reconcile in my mind the distinction between 


those two attitudes. 
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Secretary Fostrr. Well, sir, I will make a general statenient which 
comes perhi ips not out of my knowledge in this particular area, but 
" of having been a Government administrator for a long time: 

1 don't think there is any attempt to resist the law. I think the 
resistance is prunarily to perhaps specifying more detail than needed 
to get the job done. 1 think in all of these jobs we have to do, any 
administrator, any director, any operator, has to have flexibility 
because the conditions do change somewhat from day to day. | think 
we welcome the support of laws which establish the broad principle. 
[ am sure that I do. and all my colleagues that have discussed this 
with me do. I think one of the difficulties is the attempt perhaps to 
rite ina law details that, as vou begin to apply the law, may make 
it impossible, to make modifications in detail which will better ac- 
comptish the basic intent. 

ne? sap That is hardly acceptable as an explanation, Mr. Secre- 
tary, spite of the fact that it probably is the only explanation you 
pr give, because the very law that requires that something can 
be done at the same time could provide the condition under which 
exceptions from the operation of the law could be made and circum- 
stances under which a latitude of discretion could be given. 

The very law which requires it to be done can provide for the 
unusual situation when it should not apply. 

I was intrigued by your interpolated discussion, I think it was, 
when you broke away from your formal presentation in which you 
indicated there was some substantial difference between a Federal 
catalog and a Federal catalog system. You didn’t amplify that. I 
don’t know whether it needs any amplification, but LT would like to give 
you the opportunity to do so if vou have in mind any particular 
matter, 

Secretary Foster. Thank vou, sir. I am sure this committee needs 
no amplification on it. [really interpolated it because [ think many 
people picture this Federal catalog system as the printing of one 
vast book in which every item will be listed. 

I think the committee through its experience with this activity 
knows that if we were to try to have one vast book for the entire activ- 
itv and had to print that and distribute it to all of the places where 
only a part of these items are used, that we would have an unwieldy 
tool. [think perhaps it would give a wrong idea of a very good thing 
which we believe in, namely, the identification, classification, the de- 
scription and the elimination of duplication, which however should 
only be used on a need-to-know basis so that vou have at the point of 
operation only those items which that particular operation is concerned 
with. 

Mr. CoLe. When I used the words “Federal catalog” | meah a KFed- 
eral catalog, a Sears, Roebuck catalog, an Encyclopedia Britannica 
catalog. It may be so divided in pamphlets, volumes, but the whole 
thing together constitutes the complete Federal catalog. And the 
-ystem is the use of that catalog in procurement and distribution and 
storage, fabrication and so forth. 

Secretary Fosrer. Well, sir 

Mr. Coir. Is that a wrong interpretation ? 

Secretary Foster, the words “Federal catalog” are going to be used 
frequently in the next few days around this committee room. I think 
ve might as well get an understanding of the use of the terms, at least 


\\ 
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vou and me. Whether anybody else follows through with it after- 
ward or not is their responsibility. But isn’t it correct, when we used 
the words Federal catalog, it means the printed listing of the item, 
detification number, and short description ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. There will be a single list. a master list, of every- 
hing that isin the Federal system, at some point. That, however, will 

ot be printed in the form of a catalog, as T understand it. Admiral 

lox, who is here with me today, has an illustration of the difference, 
Mir. Cole, which is so good that IT would hate to take it from him. I 
nk he can make it much more vivid and dramatie than I ean. 

[ think, however, fundamentally it voes back to what I have said. 
For instance, here is a list of the numbers only of just softwood lum- 
ber used in the Navy. Now, if vou take the 4 million items which we 

re talking about and vou put them ina single book, I think vou can see 
there might be physical difficulties in finding the item vou want 1f you 
vere a supply sergeant in one of the field camps. So you will have 
the printed matter broken down as suggested, into the items which 
ire needed at a particular point. If it were to be done in one massive 


thin 


f 


‘atalog, unlike the Sears, Roebuck catalog which has perhaps 100,000 
tems in it. this would have 4 million items in it, and that becomes a 
ditheult t 


ne to manage, 

Again, | would sa \ | would prefer to deter this to Admiral lox 
vho is with me, and will follow me, if I may. 

Mr. Cone. All right: we will defer the illustration, at least, until 
later. 

We all recognize from the practical physical standpoint it is Impos- 

ble to compile in one volume all ot the various millions ot items of 
supply used by the Government. So when we use the word “catalog,” 
we are hot necessarily referring to a single volume. Can it not be 

nderstood that the catalog is the accumulation, the composite, the 
aggregate, of the various items of supply identified by number and 
description ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. Yes, sir: I accept that. 

Mr. Core. You indieated Admiral Fox called it a “listing.” which 

just another name for a catalog 4 

Secretary Fosrer. Yes, sir: this is just the numbers, and if you add 
to that the description vou can see that this expands physically. 

Mr. Coie. The reason I emphasize it—] hope the departments won't 
use the arguments to revise the cataloging concept that it is impossible 
to compile in one volume all of the various items, because everybody 
idimits that that is an impossibility. 

secretary Foster. No, sir: I hope I did not eive that impression. 

Mr. Heéperr. | think, to continue what Mr. Cole has said. the ob- 
wective Is not to have the Navy have one number, the Air Force an- 
other number, and the Army another number: our objective is to get 
every component part of the Defense Department to use the single 
indentification number. 

Secretary Foster. Yes, sir. 

NIv stan rv. That isthe objective. We understand each other now. 

Secretary Fosrer. That is correct. 

Mir. Henerr. Mr. Fisher ? 

Mir. Fister. No. 

Mr. Hénerr. Mr. Doyle? 
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Ma. Dove. Mr. Secretary, is there any existing program as of today 
by the three defense departments—Army, Navy, and Air Force—to re 
late your present existing catalog program, what it is, under Admiral 
Fowler, to a single cataloging system: or a single Federal cataloging 
system for the supplies ¢ 
* ] mean, are you setting up your new catalog system under Admiral 
Fowler having in mind that it shall ever be related to a single supply 
catalog, or are you just dome it without reference to the possibility Ol 
a single Federal catalog system ¢ 

Secretary Posrer. No, sir, The objective is that single Federal 
catalog system, inchudine hot only the miilitars items but also the 
civilian items in the rest of the Government departinents. 

Mr. Doyvir. Then you approve it in principle ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Dorie. And how much do you approve it in principles By 
that. ] mean, are you definitely now—is your program in the Defense 
Department definitely being set up under the admiral so that it wa] 


funetion ito or apart of a single catalog s ipply system / 


reecretary Fos rer. Yes, sir: that is definitely our objective. We 


have asked the Congreess fora lot of monev CO carry it out. We put 
sole Very evood people to work Ol it. We have made considerable 
progress toward it, Mr. Do le. 

Mr. Doyvie. That leads me to this question: IT remember my dis 


tinguished colleague from mv hat ive CItN of California. Mr. Anderson, 
on page 2 of his fine statement which vou referred tO, called attentiol 
to one place where ohe iten had 110s separate cataloging cards, and 
indexes. 

How far has your Department gone, your Army, Navy, and Ait 
Force gone, to date. to eliminate, shall | say, Comparative Waste and 
ineflicieney, or are vou familiar with that detail / 

Secretary Fosrrr. I would hesitate to quote the exact numbers, Mr. 
Dovle, but [ believe the original number of items that have been boiled 
down to the million and a half that are now identified was something 
of the nature of 15 to 20 million. 

So we have nade considerable progress in eliminating those duphi 
cate numbers and descriptions. 

Mr. Doyie. That is very encouraging. How long a period of time 
has it taken for that reduction from 16.5 million to 1.5 million items / 

Secretary Fosrer. This started, this activity started, in 1945, at 
Which time that—I again question the number at the beginning. I 
am sure of the number we have at the moment, but it is many, many 
times the number that has been brought down to and that is in the 
course of 3 or 4 years, 

Mr. Doynr., And are you familiar with the number of employed 
personnel that are busy exclusively in this catalog agency of the De 
fense Department / 

How many men and women does it take full time to accomplish th 
progress ¢ ; , 

Secretary Fosrer. In the central agency there are about 185) o 
eatalogime alone. That does not include the number in each of the 
service, Where there are perhaps—I think the Navy has 1.500 or 1.600, 
the Army another thousand, perhaps, a total over all of perhaps 4.000 


people. 
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Mr. Doyne. In other words, do T understand, then, that there are 
presently about 4,000 people employed full time in the cataloging 
divisions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. I may have that number exactly in this book, Mr. 
Doyle. They are asking for 3,500 people total, of which 535 are in 
the Army, 1.590 in the Navy, 985 in the Air Force, 189 in the Muni- 
tions Board cataloging agency, 205 are in the Federal Service of 
Supply, a total of 3,504. So that my figure wasn’t far off. 

Mr. Doyie. And you need any more help in that department ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. Should we have more? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 

Secretary Fosrer. I have been informed—and I have no real per- 
sonal judgment on it—that this is what we have asked for to do the 
job at the optimum rate, that an increase in those numbers might 
conceivably run into the law of diminishing returns, and I accept that 
in view of the competence of the people who make that recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Doytr. Have you an estimate of the approximate amount of 
time it might take with your present staff, therefore, to get your 
cataloged items down to where in your judgment it belongs; in other 
words, with a minimum number of catalog items? 

How much longer would that take / 

Secretary Fosrer. Well, we will complete the identification of an- 
other million items by June 30 of this vear. There is still another 
million and a half, perhaps, ineluding the 500,000 which were re- 
ferred to before in the civilian components. We will get. to that— 
well, another million of that, we hope to complete during fiseal 1953. 
I have no appraisal of the time that the civilian 500,000 will be 
blended into that. That will probably be later than the end of fiscal 
1955. 

Mr. Dorie. May I ask this one question further, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Henerr. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Secretary, without criticizing anybody particu 


larly or any person in particular, how in the werld does a division 


of Government as important as the Army and Navy and Air Force 
get into such shape that it needs 3,500 or 4,000 people to simplify it ¢ 
I mean, why isn’t it set up so that you don’t get in this jam, and 
have to spend this vast amount of money to get a simplified catalog / 

In other words, you and I are businessmen. Why is it this great 
governmental division gets into such shape, when a committee of 
Congress has to take notice of the fact that there is so much apparent 
need for doing something that should have been done all along ‘ 

Is that a fair question ? 

Secretary Fosrer. Well, I don’t think it is quite fair, Mr. Con 
gressman. 

Mr. Doyir. Or am T assuming something that doesn’t exist 4 

Secretary Fosrer. [ think you must go back to the days when we 
had separate services. While this has always been something that 
logically might have been attacked on an over-all Government basis, 
we must remember that each of the services in themselves are a busi- 
ness operation bigger than any business, even though you and I are 
businessmen, that we have ever dealt with. When they were put 
together through unifieation in 1947, the sheer magnitude of this job 
of matching nuinbers was such that it is a long job, it is a complex job, 
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it is many times greater than anything that any business ever tackled, 
and the very size of it is such that it creates problems through sheer 
sIZe. 

Now, I think we should all, as I have had to do in these last few 
months, look at it against the passage of time. When I was in the 
War Department during the war, there was an attempt made to bring 
standardization between the services, and it was recognized that with 
the new type of global war the services had to do certain things on a 
common ground. If you look at that period and look at it today, you 
can see that we have made a tremendous amount of progress. 

Mr. Dove. Well, Mr. Secretary, I compliment you on your state 
ment and I recognize that you are making a very magnificent advo 
cate for the progress that the Department has made in this particular 
area. But 1 still say to you, very emphatically, that 5 years have 
gone since the unification program commenced, and 5 years is about 
3 years too long in my humble judgment for the American people to 
wait for the De] »partment to arrive at the point at which you have ar 
rived at now, apparently. 

I notice this in your splendid statement—I don’t find a single illus 
tration of cataloging progress, exc ept that the distinguished Admiral 
Fowler has graciously come back into Government service. I don’t 
find any illustration of progress. 

Do you find any in your statement ? 

Secretary Fosrer. No, sir; because I deliberately omitted 

Mr. Doyir. Then, I take it the admiral will give us illustrations. 

Secretary Foster. You will have that sort of illustration, Mr. 
Doyle, from Admiral Fox, from the Army general in charge of this, 
from the Air Force people. I felt it was more appropriate that they 
give you specific examples. There are a lot of them; for instance, in 
these charts which Admiral Fox will show the committee, if the com 
mittee please, I felt that would be a much more effective thing than 
my attempting to make specific examples which I am only generally 
familiar with. 

Mr. Doytr. Mr. Secretary, [ am sure you recognize that it would 
be very refreshing if we Members of Congress, all of whom have the 
utmost desire to be noncritical, could nevertheless have an awareness 
as we go home to the grass roots and as we answer our letters—it 
would be so wonderful if we could have an awareness—of definite 
progress in saving and efficiency, I mean to the maximum of it, all 
the way along the line in our great and important Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Whatever the reason is, Mr. Secretary, I think the people at home 
generally feel that they don’t have that. I think that is true in my 
district. The people in my district, right or wrong, have a feeling, 
as communicated to me as Congressman, that there is unnecessary 
waste, that there is unnecessary inefficiency, that there is unnecessary 
duplication, in our Military Establishment. I know that every mem- 
ber of this committee would say with me we would just give anything 
in the world if we could contribute more than we are perhaps to co 
operate with the Defense Department so that whatever justice there 
is in that criticism would be soon eliminated. 

Again I say I am not criticizing the present personnel. I am not 
criticizing any personnel. Iam just giving you the report of a condi 
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tion that I feel exists of criticism at the grass roots that seems to hay 
in many, many cases a lot of merit. 

Secretary Foster. Mr. Doyle, if | may respond to that briefly, be 
cause quite frankly I considered this committee hearing an oppo: 
tunity to do just exactly that. [I think one of the difficulties we have 
in the Defense Department is that a great deal of our testimony o1 
either side of the Hill must necessarily be in executive session. ‘This 
subject covers a field, however, which 1s public and evervone shoul 
know about it. 

Mr. Dorie. That is right. 

Secretary Foster. And we welcome the chance before this commit 
tee to tell not only the ways in which we are meeting the problems of 
waste that have been pointed out, but also to tell, I hope. some of the 
Ways T which we are applying the kind of devoted attention to thi 
job of building security to which the people of the United States ar 
entitled, and which IT for one—and again Tsay T can speak perhap 
more object ively—belheve Wwe are getting through the devoted SEV ice 
of the military people and the civilians doing this job. 

Your committee, [ believe, is contributing a great deal to the Amer 
ican people through bringing these things out. And if we cant prove 
that to vou and this committee, then something should be done about 
it. and done about. it vers promptly. I] beheve it will be demon 
strated to your satisfaction in the majority of items that that is the 
ease. [think we are apt to look at the fringe of this vast effort, in 
stead of at the sound and solid core which I believe we have. 

Here is a chance. as vou have said, to have us display the things we 
are doing, by the people who are doing it. 

My own feeling is that that will give vou some of that ammunitior 
which we certainly hope to olive vou to take back home. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Hénerr. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. T have two questions. 

Mr. Secretary, T wish to compliment you and thank vou for the 
spirit ot cooperation evidenced thus far. 

However, | find myself very much dissatished up to the present 
with any explanation. 

Now, I notice in the statement rendered by my colleague, Mr. Ander 
son, of California, that in 1929 the departments were authorized by 
statute to establish a single catalog system. Here we are 23 years 
later. Nothing but explanations. 

Now, are the departments to blame for that, or is Congress to blame 
for passing a law and not standing as watchdog over the department 
to see that what it enacted is put into effect / 

If so, if it is Congress’ fault, why should Congress have to act 
as a watchdog to see that its own laws are carried out? That is my 
first question. 

Secretary Foster. I think that isa very fair question, Mr. Cunning 
ham. As T said to begin with, I can assure you we are not satisfied 
with the progress that has been made. I think, however, that we must 
recognize the great magnitude of this. I think looking at 29, if you 
will, in terms of this sort of thing, we have made an enormous amount 
of progress. IT think you will find as these explanations go further 
than in private business, to which we all look as the most efficient 
organizations in this field. that they, too, have this kind of problem 
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and through our investigation we have found similar lack of un 
formity in some of the listings and catalogings of our great corpora 
tions. That is not criticism. I think it is simply a recognition of the 
difficulty of matching items which are perhaps purchased for different 
reasons in the first instance. 

I again wish to emphasize that we are not blaming anybody for 
omission or commission in Congress. We think we have sufficient 
authority to do this job. We think we are now ageressively getting 
on with the job. 

There must, however, in this sort of major change in human enter- 
prises ensue a period of time. It would be nice to be able to write a 
law and have this happen tomorrow morning. 

It just'can’t be done that way. These items are distributed through- 
out the world. The custom has built up uses and names and numbers 
W hich have to he eliminated one uta time. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. But tomorrow morning Is not 23 years 

Secretary Fosrer. Well, it could be 28 years. To am not saving 
that— 

Mi. CUNNINGUAM. It doesn’t take 2: 
appropriate. 

Secretary Foster. We did not have the same clear idea of what the 
objective was in 1929, T will grant you, but since we had the clear 
objective as directed by the Congress in 1947 and 1948, I beheve we 
have made great progress. Again, I say very frankly, not progress 
that would entirely satisfy us, but we are necelerating® it every day 
and we are making changes to make it better. [hope within the period 
of these hearings, even. that VouN il] vet some better indication of what 
we have done, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunntenciam. Thank vou for that. 

Now, my other question is now divided into two parts. 

Last Friday, our chairman conducted a very interesting hearing 
here on lathes.  T noticed Friday the same thing happened this morn 
ing. Thisisno personal criticism of you, as T have expressed apprecia 
tion of your cooperation. 

But by vour own statement, you have only been there since Sep 
tember. We were confronted with witnesses last Frid: ay Whose period 
of service was recent. Therefore, they coul Int answer the questions. 
Aren't there people in the Department who were there when these 
things occurred who Cah answer these questions sani who are respon 
sible and should be up here? Now, IT don’t mean to be up here to 
eriticize them or embarrass them. But what this « penta. wants is 
the cause so it can get the remedy. 

Now, why ts it each time a committee of Congress—and it has been 
my observation over the years, ‘nahiecvenegee since I ae been on this 
commmittee—carries on an investigation, the people who were sent up 
here from the Defense De partme nt to give the explanations are quite 
frequently those who sav, “Well, | wasn't there then. That will have 
to Le answered by someone else.” 

That brings this thought. When these investigations start, do they 
make a scouring of the Pentagon to find out who they can send up 
here to Justify rather than to give the committee the cause and facts 
upon which to base a remedy? Now, I will follow that through with 
this, When I look at the board and the exhibits back there and think 
that 25 vears ago a law was passed by Congress that if it had been 
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followed up and put into practice we would not have those great varia 
Lions in price and purchases today, someone somewhere must be re 
sponsible. 

I think the way the testimony is being given to this committee is to 
start with depriving the committee of the real facts it should have 
to get at the catise and produce a remedy. That is about all T have to 
say, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Posrrr. Am [ supposed to respond to that, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Henerr. Yes, certainty. 

Secret ary Os TER, Well, No. 1, | was requested by this committee 
to appear here, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam, | anticipated that, and that was the reason for 
my question. 

Secretary Fosrer. Now—— 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Who requested you and why were you sent up 
here instead of one who knows the facts and who were there at the 
time these things happened that should not have happened? That is 
just what I am getting at. 

Secretary Foster. Mr. Cunningham, IT must point out one thing in 
our form of democratic Government. In the armed services, we pay 
a price. We take a lot of people away from their civilian activities. 
We attempt to make that period as brief as it possibly can be. 

In so doing, we will always have a higher turn-over than any busi 
hess institution with which I am familiar. In the top jobs in our 
Defense Department we will also have turn-over. We have a core of 
devoted professional military men who will follow me at the com 
mittee’s request and who perhaps can answer part of this question 
which you rightfully have mm your mind. 

But some of the rest of us come down here for what we consider 
reasonable periods. I came to Government for 30 days in 1941. This 
is the longest 30 days in history, I think, and my own business, I be 
lieve, has suffered some because of that extended 30 days. So T can 
assure you there is no attempt to evade having the responsible people 
appear before you and your committee. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Then will we get 

Secretary Foster. Any man in our services you want will be here 
the next day if we can get them. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Will we have the people, for instance, who 
ordered shoes in one department for a considerably higher price than 
the other department bought shoes of the same kind and quality, and 
get an explanation as to how they did it, as to whether they checked 
with the other department or whether they just called up on the phone 
and said, “We want so many shoes,” and took the price that was 
offered by the manufacturer ¢ 

Those are things this committee wants to know. 

Secretary Foster. You will get answers to them. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Up to the present, we are not getting them, but 
I want to be sure we do get them. 

Secretary Foster. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that was the pu 
pose of these hearings, and I can assure you we will come up with 
those answers. 

Mr. Heserr. I may say to the Secretary and to my colleagues that 
that is what we intend to do. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. We didn't get any of it Friday. 
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Mr. Héserr. We didn’t get any of it Friday, that is right, but we 
will get it all. 

I advise you, Mr. Secretary—I must say that we accept all assur- 
anees with reservation—that we will be privileged to eXamine an\ 
member, any officer of the Armed Forces no matter what his grade or 
his rank, and that he will be pr ivileged to give us all the facts and it 
won't be necessary to put a hood over his head to be sure he is not dis 
missed the next day. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, with all due deference. this com 
mittee won't know who they are unless the ones at the top submit their 
names tous. Wedon't know who they are. 

Mr. Hésert. I have several names right now. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Iam grateful to you for the work you are domg 
thus far, and Lam confident it will be carried out through, Mr. Chair- 
mah, 

Mr. Heserr. We have other methods of finding out names. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Anperson. May [ ask a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Hisserr. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Secretary, as I see we are just getting 
started with this investigation and your statement is that of one of 
the top men in the Defense Department stating what you see the 
situation to be at the present time. There is not going to be any effort 
I gather from what you say to prevent us from having anybody be 
fore this committee that we want and no effort on your part not to 
give us any names that you might know of who could help us with this 
investigation. I want to say again: I appreciate your statement and 
the efforts that you have made. 

I want to say this to you, sir, that we have gotten in a very bad 
situation by letting this thing rock along the number of years that 
we have and about the number of other things that have been brought 
to the attention of the American public, without me going into them, 
to where—I am not concerned particularly with the people of America 
losing confidence in any one individual connected with the Govern- 
met. You may have issued some press releases to protect the Defe nse 
Department. T want to say I think you ought to issue more. I think 
you ought to issue as many as you can. I think you ought to do 
everything in your power to show the American people that the De 
fense Department is doing everything that it can to economize and 
to run its branch of the Government as it should be run. I am not 
concerned with the American people losing confidence in any one 
man. That is perfectly all right. What I am concerned with is the 
American people losing confidence in the Constitution of the United 
States, in institutions that have made us great, in our form of govern- 


ment, and in our Government itself. When that happens, sir, we ar 
playing just as fast and straight into the hands of Joe Stalin as we 
can possibly play. That must never happen. In order to keep that 


from happening, the Members of Congress have to do everything they 
can. We have to investigate. We have to bring out the truth so these 
things can be eliminated. 

At the same time, you and every responsible individual connected 
vith the Government has to do his utmost to see that the other side of 
the picture is presented and to restore the confidence of the American 
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people in our Government. I think that is what is needed worse than 
anything else at the present time. 

Secretary Foster. Thank you very much, and I can assure you we 
will attempt to answer that by witnesses and any other way we can, 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Secretary, of course Iam very happy under the 
revised charter at least one of the recommendations contained in 
H. R. 1033 is going to be used by the Department in spite of the fact 
you oppose the legislation. I would like to have you indicate to the 
committee if you will exactly what Admiral Fowler’s authority im 
the Munitions Board cataloging agency as director of cataloging is 
going to be? What is the chain of command? Do I understand it 
correctly that it goes from the Secretary of Defense to the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board to Admiral Fowler? 

Secretary Fosrer. No. Admiral Fowler reports to the Vice Chair- 
man to the Munitions Board for supply management, Admiral Ring. 

Mr. Anprrson. Now we are speaking only in cataloging / 

Secretary Fosrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. That is in connection with cataloging ? 

Secretary Fosrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprrson. And the Vice Chairman of the Munitions Board, I 
think you said Admiral Ring, then reports to whom / 

Secretary Fosrer. He reports to the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. Anperson. And then? 

Secretary Fosrer. The Chairman of the Munitions Board reports 
to me. 

Mr. Anprerson. And then? 

Secretary Fosrer. I report to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Anprerson. In other words, Admiral Fowler is the fifth strata 
in this chain of command: The Secretary of Defense, you as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Munitions Board, Vice 
Chairman of the Munitions Board and then Admiral Fowler, is that 
correct { 

Secretary Fosrer. That is correct, sir. Iam the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, and as such I have full cognizance along with the Sec- 
retary over the over-all operations of the Department of Defense. I 
frequently meet with Admiral Fowler directly. I frequently meet 
with Admiral Ring directly. The chain of command as such is not 
a chain of command as you would indicate by that five-laver operation. 
I have been personally ina good deal of this and directly with Ad- 
miral Fowler. 

Mr. Anprrson. Well, here is what I am trying to find out. I want 
to know where the power of decision lies. Apparently the revised 
charter to which you refer, which at least accepts a portion of the 
recommendations contained in H. R. 1033, gives to Admiral Fowler 
the power of decision so that if the technical services or bureaus or 
the three departments, Army, Navy, and Air Force, can’t reach an 
agreement on whether or not this description and this particular num- 
ber shall be used for a particular item, Admiral Fowler is the one who 
has the authority to say this is to be the number and the description to 
be used and none other, is that correct ? 

Secretary Foster. Well, sir, Iam sure you have in your files the 
various directives, the last of which was issued on November 28, 1951, 
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establishing the terms of reference for cataloging currently in the 
Department of Defense. 1 shall be happy to provide that for the 
record. It outlines the activities which the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board shall have. It outlines the actions which the Secretaries 
of the military departments shall carry out under that over-all direc- 
tive. And it outlines the support to be given by the controller and by 
the Defense Management Committee to further those activities. But 
fundamentally, it does require that the head of the cataloging activity 
establish and proceed with the plan of action, complete with time 
schedules, to meet the objectives of the uniform Federal supply cata- 
log system. Emphasis shall be given to making the basie policy de- 
cisions required, revising and publishing Federal manual for supply 
cataloging, planning and making fact-finding studies in cataloging 
and related activities to determine essential needs of the users of cata- 
log data, completing the classification system. and developing and 
implementing procedures for the cataloging of all new items at the 
time of purchase. 

Now that is the core of this particular one which will be added to 
as indicated by this new directive, which simply makes more effec- 
tive the start that has been given in that particular activity. 

Mr. Anperson. In other words, if I understand correctly, this new 
directive which is about to be issued implements the authority already 
held by Admiral Fowler, is that correct 

Secretary Foster. It makes it even more precise. 

Mr. ANpersSON. Makes it more precise ‘ 

Secretary Foster. And gives him the additional ability to do some 
of the things, sir, which are covered in this bill 1033 which we have 
discussed, 

Mr. Anprrson. Well, all I wanted to find out was this: If Admiral 
Fowler makes a decision and the decision does not meet the approval 
of the services, can his decision be overruled or does he know when he 
reaches a decision that his decision is going to be final and that it is 
going to stand 4 

Secretary Foster. He has the final authority in the area which I 
earlier outlined to make the decision as to whether the individual item 
shall be called a nut, bushing, or what it shall be called, which as 
I said before is oversimplification. 

Now it is perfectly true and conceivable that the decision might be 
so devastating that the secretary of the Service might appeal that 
decision to the Secretary—to myself, rather. I would think that was 
a very remote possibility, however. 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, knowing Admiral Fowler, I would consider 
that to be a very remote possibility myself. 

Secretary Foster. Yes. 

Mr. ANprerson. Now just once more to get back to the question 
opened up by my friend from New York, Mr. Cole. Is it your con- 
ception of a Federal catalog that it shall largely do what the Hoover 
Commission recommends, and let me quote again : 

That in the Federal commodity catalog each property item shall have but 
one name and one identification number and that no other names and identifica 
tion numbers shall be used? 

Now, is that your conception of a Federal commodity catalog ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. Yes, sir; that is the objective toward which we 
are making as much progress as Wwe can. 
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Mr. Anperson. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. That is all 
for now. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisurr. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you referred to the 
fact that you are attempting to correct. certain evidence of waste and 
inefficiency that have occurred during the years. You have also re- 
ferred to a few specific examples of savings that have been accom 
plished in recent times. I noticed one in particular, about the re- 
building of the 6 by 6 trucks. T recently heard a report from some- 
one who had been to Korea in that regard—in the Far East—and who 
told of a tremendous industry that had developed out there. in the 
armed services of converting old equipment into usable equipment that 
it now being used by the Far Eastern Conunand, by no means limited 
to the trucks, but I recall some hydraulic equipment and quite a num- 
ber of other items. 

I think it would be quite interesting and a little dramatic if more 
details of just the magnitude of the saving that is going on out 
there could be publicized. 

Secretary Foster. Thank you, sir. We should be very happy to 
dothat. I did not mean to imply in my statement that this came about 
solely through the rebuilding of those trucks. The sentence “The 
Army alone has actually saved about 88 billion through rehabilitation 
of old World War IT equipment and its rebuilding of junk from the 
scrap heap”—for the particular example [used that truck, but there 
are other items. 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Secretary Foster. And I think the Army is to be very much con- 
gratulated on a very ingenious job in an aggressive rebuilding of 
many kinds of equipment which have led to vast savings in the theater 
of war. 

Mr. Fisner. Tthinkso. And from the report I got, it is quite an ex 
tensive operation out there now of conversion of old equipment into 


usable equipment. 
Secretary Foster. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fisuer. That is all. 
(The information follows :) 


The Army’s program in the Far East Conimand to salvage and rehabilitate 
equipment has been in operation for several years. Some idea of the great 
mavnitude of this program is shown by the attached summary which reveals 
that during the period of Juiy 1, 1947, through October 31, 1951, the Far Wast 
equipment having an aequisition value based on World 


Command reclaimed 
This means a minimum 


War IT prices, of $1,.285,000,000 at a cost of $250,000,000 
net saving of over a billion dollars. 

The major part to date of this reclamation program has heen the rebuilding 
of World War II stocks left in the theater during the rapid demobilization follow 
ing World War IT. This program first began approximately 4 years ago when 
Army employees combed the entire theater, including many smaller islands, for 
il unserviceable major items and the mountains of unidentified spare parts and 
matériel, This equipment was loaded on LST's, taken to Japan and rebuilt. 
Ordnance equipment, for example, was reclaimed under a program known as the 
BIG—5 (Base Industrial Group—Fifth Echelon Maintenance). Under this pro- 
gram, conducted by a handfull of Army personnel and approximately 15,000 
Japanese, over 200.000 tons of World War IT Ordnance equipment has been 
reclaimed. Over S00 LST’s loads of spare parts have heen identified, cleaned. 
repacked and remarked for use by the Far East Command. Other major ord- 
nance ifems restored include major assemblies, sedans, %4-ton weapons, carriers, 
To exemplify the dollar savings involved in this program, it 


tires, and vehicles 
ton truck bought during World War 


costs the BIG—5 only $1,000 to rebuild a 215 
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Il ata cost of $2,700, but having a present cost of ST.000, Much of the equipment 
rebuilt as a result of this preject, including some S0U.e00 reconditioned vehicles, 
wis rushed to Korea when the Communists suddenly invaded in June 1950. There 
were, at that time, few depot stocks of vehicies with which to support United 
Nations forces. The BIG—5, however, through ifs mass production technique, 
kept the United Nations forces supplied with ordnance equipment at a minimum 
of cost 

The recovery program has been of immeasurable value in our fighting in Korea. 
it has saved the time and dollars which otherwise would have been required to 
ship new equipment from the United States. In fact, it is estimated that 65 





nercent of all transport vehicles in Korea hauling ammunition, rations, and mail 
to the United Nations forces have been processed through rebuilt plants in 
> RECOM n addition to this deterinined effort to reclaim Worid War LE equip 
nent, the Army has extended its efforts to the collection of scrap and salvage 


ht v-five percent of all 


material throughout Korea, including the front lines. [ie 
1 in the field are returned to the hands of our fighting met 


snall arms salvage 
We are even collecting knocked-out enemy tanks and shell cases for scrap metal 
These efforts huve enabled the Army to contribute about 50 percent of the one 
ourth million tons of ferrous scrap being collected by the armed services yearl 


ne of equipment salvage and rehabilitation program in FECOM Cineludinag 
Norea) fram Jdulu ld, 1947, through Oct, 31, 1951 
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Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, may [ask one question / 

Mr. Heépertr. Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. While we have you here, Mr. Secretary, and with 
out further burdening vou, you have explained to the committee the 
iew directive and the new position which ts to be occupied by Admiral 
Fowler, giving him personal authority in a wider area than thereto 
fore existed. Now, since that new directive is to be issued since you 
mive come into the picture since September, which is about the time 
the committee expressed an interest, I take it that the fact that you are 
issuing this directive and vesting Admiral Fowler with this authority 
IS ani expression ot vour disagreement or dissatisfaction with the 
system theretofore prevailing: is that correct / 

Secretary Fosrer. No: T wouldn't aecept that, Mr. Courtney. I 
think that is an evolutionary process in which as we go along a 
nuniber oft thines develop and I suspect we wil] issue additional 
lirectives. IT have stated we are not entirely satisfied that we have 
done everything we could. We hope to improve procedures and opera 
tion daily as we go along. This does bring up ways in which we 
think it can be improved. I think the thines that have been brought 
out through the discussion of 1033 and in other ways is pointed to 
inprovements we should make, and which we believe can be made 
without further legislation. We have not said that we did not agree 
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with some of the things in the legislation. We have said, I think, 
pretty generally that we believe the legislation is unnecessary in order 
to accomplish many of the improvements which have been pointed 
to. 
Mr. Courtney. But I take it, Mr. Secretary, that at least you do 

consider the new directive with which Admiral Fowler is to be vested 

with this authority is an improvement over the prior system ¢ 

Secretary Foster. Yes: I didn’t mean to question that. Yes; 
surely. 

Mr. Courtney. That is all. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Webb. do you have any questions 4 

Mr. Wess. No further questions. 

Mr. Héserr. Thank vou very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Before you leave, now, let me summarize the chain of command 
because we want this hearing to proceed and progress mn an orderly 
manner, and to get the testimony of the responsible individuals, start 
ing at the top and moving dewn into the lower echelons. 

Now, as T understand, your reply to Mr. Anderson was that you are 
the top official ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. Well, the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Héperr. T mean the Secretary, if we eliminate him, vou are 
No. 2¢ 

Secretary Fosrrer. I speak for the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Héverr. We understand that; but you are speaking for the 
Defense Department ? 

Secretary Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Hérerr. Right under you would be Admiral Ring. 

Secretary Foster. No: right under me would be the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board, Mr. Small. Right under Mr. Small will be 
Admiral Ring, the Vice Chairman of the Munitions Board for Supply 
Management. 

Mr. Hénerr. That is right. Now, in other words. Admiral Ring 
occupies in relationship to the Chairman of the Munitions Board, Mr. 
Small, the same position that you occupy in relation to the Secretary 
of Defense ¢ 

Secretary Foster. Not quite, since he is Vice Chairman only of one 
segment of the Munitions Board activity. 

Mr. Heérerr. Iam directing my question 

Secretary Fosrer. In the cataloging field. 

Mr. Heserr. To our discussion, now. 

Secretary Foster. In the cataloging field, 

Mr. Heserr. That is correct. 

Secretary Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Henert. After Admiral Ring would come Admiral Fowler é 

Secretary Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Hfnerr. Therefore, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Courtney, I ask that 
Admiral Ring be asked to appear as the next witness and then 
Admiral Fowler. 

Secretary Foster. We will be happy to. 

Mr. Heserr. In order that we can keep this sequence. Then we will 
get to the individual departments. 

Secretary Foster. Whatever the committee pleases. 

Mr. Henerr. I just wanted to establish that that is the chain of 
command and the responsible individuals. So vou will be eood 
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Secretary Foster. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Heperr. The committee will stand im 
morning at LO o'clock, 
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INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward 
Hébert, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Hevert. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Ring, will you come forward, please ¢ 

Mr. Courtney. And Admiral Fowler—— 

Mr. Héverr. I think we will have Admiral Ring, Mr. Courtney 

Admiral Ring. I think possibly I will appear first, if the chairman 
pleases. 

Mr. Hepert. That is correct. 

Admiral Rine. And then Admiral Fowler will follow me. 

Mr. Heserr. Admiral Fowler will follow. Sit down, Admiral. 

Mr. Courtney, yesterday at the conclusion of the hearings I re- 
quested the staff to contact Secretary Foster and inquire from him as 
to the identity of the individuals who have contributed to the economy 
in the services. He mentioned them not by name but by indication in 
his statement. I think that these unsung heroes should come up from 
under the bushel and let the people see “who is doing something. So 
have you a report to make / 

Mr. Courtney. No: I have no report as of this morning, Mr. Chair 
man. 

Mr. Hesert. Did you make the request of them / 

Mr. Courtney. The request was made. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, let me compliment you for having the 
foresight and fairness to take this step. I think it is something that 
is due these people in the departments who are successful in making 
recommendations that resulted in substantial savings. I think they 
should be identified just as fully as the ones who are responsible for 
the extravagances. I compliment you for soliciting that information. 
I hope you will carry it through to the end, so it may be made public. 

Mr. Héserr. That is the purpose, Mr. Cole, to let the public know 
the individuals by name and identity, when we blame somebody and 
to praise them. 

Also in connection with the hearing, Mr. Courtney, which we held 
the other afternoon on lathes, I understand a sergeant in the Army 
is the individual who brought to the attention of the Department the 
desirability of the so-called T lathe. I would like to have his identity 
so we can put that in the record also. 
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Mr. Courtney. I am endeavoring to obtain that. Mr. Chairman. 
As soon as the information from the Department is here, T will advise 
the chairman for public hearings. 

Mr. Henerr. I suggest you keep behind the Department because 
we Want them to know we mean business. 

Admiral Ring, will vou be sworn? Do you swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as related to this inquiry, 
sO help you God 7 

Admiral Ring. I do. 

Mr. Heénerr. Identify yourself, Admiral. 

\dmiral Reve. I am Rear Adm. Morton L. Ring, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy. My title is Acting Vice Chairman for Supply 
Management, staff of the Munitions Board, Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hérerr. Now, Admiral Ring, do you have a prepared state 
ment ¢ 

Admiral Rine. I do not, Mr. Chairman. As you may know, sir, 
I was not notified until vesterday afternoon that the committee desired 
me toappear. Mr. Courtney of vour staff was kind enough to talk to 
me vesterday afternoon and T told him at that time that I was here, 
would come up, prepared to discuss in general the organizational 
structure and the directives which govern the cataloging system at 
present. I do not have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Henerr. Well, now, Admiral, for the information of the com- 
mittee, will you give your background and your association with the 
cataloging program in the services / 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. I want the historical background, chronologically, 
dating from-yvour first association with this project through your 
appointment to the Munitions Board—your entire back history as re- 
lated to the cataloging program. 

Admiral Rive. As vou know, Mr. Chairman, Tam an officer of the 
Supply Corps of the Navy and have been in that particular line of 
effort ever since I came in the Navy, on January 12, 1916. IT have 
been connected with all aspects of supply work as the Navy knows it. 

My first actual connection with the Munitions Board cataloging ef- 
fort took place in about the middle of 1947 when T was still stationed 
in the Office of Naval Material in the Navy Department. At that 
time T was Chairman of the Procurement Policy Council. an organi- 
zation of the Munitions Board which no longer exists. As Chairman 
of the Procurement Policy Council I was definitely connected with the 
eataloging effort which was going on. At that time we had an execu- 
tive committee type of arrangement for cataloging, where the Muni- 
tions Board representative, at that time Captain DeKay of the Navy, 
was not the director as is Admiral Fowler but was pretty much con- 
trolled by an executive committee composed of representatives of the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the General Services Adminis 
tration. ’ 

Mr. Hénerr. Now you are addressing vourself to a particular vear, 
Admiral 4 

Admiral Ring. °'7, sir, 1947. 

When the Congress passed Public Law 152 and vested in the Ad 

inistrator of General Services authority for a Federal Government 
catalog. vers shortly after that Mr. Larson, the Administrator. dlele- 


gated to the Secretary of Defense with power to redelegate to the 
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Chairman of the Munitions Board, all of the Federal Government 
authority for the making up. the development, the mamtenance and 
the utilization of the Federal catalog. 

Mr. Cone. Not all. 

\dmiral Ring. Sir? 

Mr. Coie. He did not delegate to the Secretary of Defense all of 
his authority with respect to the Federal catalog, or did he on ly as fal 
as the Defense Department Was concerned, 

Admiral Ring. We have a single catalog wuthoritv at the present 
time, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. I am Ur\ Mie to concentrate on the author t\ lelegated to 
the Sec retary of Defense by Mr. Larson. 

Admiral Ring. May I see if one of my associates has a copy of My. 
Larson’s delegation, siré TI think that that delegation is pretty com 
plete. Just one minute. sir. 

Mr. Corr. Well, if you say it was total, PE wouldit question it. 

Admiral Rina. Many I cheek n Vv memory on that. Mr. Cole.. for just 
one minute / 

Mr. Heserr. Well, for purposes of the record, 1 would like to have 
it in the record, even if vou don't have it today, the entire directive 
from Mr. Larson of the General Services Administration. 

Admiral Ring. IT will see that that is done. 

Mr. Heserr. I would like to have that now. if vou have it. 

Admiral Ring. All right. Twill see. Just a minute. 

Does the chairman desire me to read it 4 

Mr. Hepserr. I desire you to read it now, with the date and the entire 
language of the directive. 

Adnural Ringe. Under date of July 19, 1950. this is entitled “Dele 
gation of Authority, General Services Administration —— 

Mr. Heserr. Admiral. may [interrupt right there’  T hesitate to 
interrupt, but I want to keep it in chronological order. This direc 
tive is issued to the armed services as of What date im 1950 4 

Admiral Ring. This is the delegation of authority to the Secretary 
of Defense from tlie Administrator, General Services, dated July 1, 
L950. 

Mr. Heserr. Asa result of a law passed in L947 4 

\dmiural Ring. No. SID, 

Mr. Heverr. You referred to law '5z of 147. didn’t you. of thi 
Coneress setting up the single catalog syste. or rathes designating 
the ( reneral Sery ices Administration to have Ole catalog 

Admiral Ring. T think you are in error on the date of the law, sin 
I thought the law became effective July 1, 1949. 

Mr. Heperr. July 1, 1949. 

\dmiral Ring. 1949. 

Mr. Heéperr. All right. sir. Then it took them a vear to issue this 


order, 


Admiral Ringe. No, sir—a vears: ves, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. One vear/ 

Admiral Rix~g. One vear to issue the order. 

Mr. Héperr. That is all T want. to establish. 

\dmiral Ring. Yes. sir. Tread the delegation of authority 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by section 205 (d) and 206 (a) of the 
Federal Property and Administration Services Act of 1949, Public Law 152 
Kighty-first Congress. there is herebv delegated to the Secretary of Defense with 
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power to redelegate to the Chairman of the Munitions Board the authority to 
develop in accordance with the objectives and provisions of Public Law 152, 
Eighty-first Congress, and House Concurrent Resolution 97, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, and subject to the limitations hereinafter set forth, a uniform Federal 
supply catalog system appropriate to identify and classify personal property 
under the control of Federal agencies and suitable for interdepartmental supply 
activities and Government-industry supply relationships. The authority herein 
granted shall be subject to and exercised in accordance with the following: the 
letter relating to this subject matter from the Administrator of General Services 
to the Chairman of the Munitions Board dated June 6, 1950, the statement of 
area of agreement on the over-all objectives for the development of uniform 
Federal catalog system dated June 2, 1950, the statement of area of agreement 
on the functions to be performed by the cataloging staff of the Federal Suppl) 
Service and the Munitions Board cataloging agency staff in the Federal cataloz 
program dated June 2, 1950, and such modifications of the above as may be agreed 
from time to time between the Administrator of General Services and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. This delegation of authority shall be effective as of the date 
hereof. 

Signed by Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Cove. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. May I inquire of the admiral if he has any explanation of 
this most unusual development, that a member of the executive depart- 
ment, the head of an executive agency charged by law with a certain 
responsibility, should make such a sweeping delegation of that respon- 
sibility to the senior member of an independent and distinct executive 
agency having no responsibility by statute over the subject matter / 
If you understand what I mean, Admiral ? 

Admiral Rive. I think I do, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr, What prompted that kind of a sweeping delegation of 
authority and responsibility from the head of the General Services to 
the head of the Defense Department ¢ 

Admiral Rine. I think the best way to answer that, Mr. Cole, is to 
go back to the time shortly after the Congress had passed Public Law 
152. At that time conferences were held between the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Secretary of Defense and the Administrator 
of General Services. The President, in transmitting Public Law 152 
to the executive agencies, said that he wanted areas of understanding 
worked out between the several agencies and specifically established 
the three people I have just named as a working group. The Director 
of the Budget, then Mr. Pace. Mr. Larson, and the then Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Johnson were the group. Stemming from that effort, 
a subordinate working group, composed of a representative of the 

Budget Bureau, a representative of the Administrator of General 
Services, and the present speaker, each were designated by their respec- 
tive departments to serve as the working group to develop areas of 
understanding—working agreements, if you will. 

You will notice that this delegation of authority which T have read 
to you makes several references to areas of understanding agreements. 
Mr. Ray Ward, of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Russell Forbes, of 
GSA, and I have participated in working those out. It was our firm 
conviction that the best way to get on with a Federal cataloging 
project was to ask Mr. Larson to make this delegation. He has the 
authority of law to delegate certain functions of Public Law 152; the 
Congress has said he may not delegate others. There is no vrohibi- 
tion against the delegation of this authority. It was considered by 
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the working group to be a workmanlike proposal and we proceeded 
on that basis. 

Mr. Coz. Then, the law conveying the authority to Mr. Larson ex- 
plicitly authorized him to reconvey that authority to somebody else 4 

Admiral Ringe. Lam sure that it does, sir. I would have to examine 
the law to find that out, but Iam sure that that is so, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. May I ask a question right here without breaking 
the sequence, Mr. Chairman ‘ 

Mr. Heéperr. Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. In the testimony a year ago on the general subject 
of cataloging, the General Services Administrator testified there were 
500,000 items which he considered—not to just paraphrase his testi 
mony—reserved to that Administrator for cataloging, and of those he 
said 35.000 had been cataloged to date. Do I understand now that 
by reason of the delegation you have just made reference to in your 
testimony, that that jurisdiction is now vested in the Defense De- 
partment ¢ 

Admiral Ring. No, Mr. Courtney, that is not correct. The state 
ment regarding 500,000 items is the best estimate that was capable of 
being made as to the number of items which will be peculiar to the 
civil agencies—the Forestry Service, Department of Agriculture, or 
the Department of Interior—which items will not be common as, be 
tween those civil agencies and the military departments. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, as to jurisdiction over those items for the 
purpose of cataloging. who now has jurisdiction 4 

Admiral Ring. The Munitions Board catalog agency, under Ad- 
miral Fowler, has jurisdiction over the whole project. That does not 
mean that the actual work, the engineering research which has to go 
into the identification and description of those items, cant be done 
either by a part of the civil agency as represented by GSA, or, if you 
will, by a bureau of the Navy, a technical service of the Army, or 
the Air Matériel Command. We have two things. We have first the 
engineering research that is essential to the identification of the item, 
but so far as Admiral Fowler is concerned the 500,000, if it be that 
number of noncommon items with the military, will be just so many 
more items to be included in the Federal catalog program under Ad- 
miral Fowler. Do T make myself clear? 

Mr. Courrney. Yes. IT understand, then, that the jurisdiction for 
numbering this 500,000, or whatever the number happens to be, items 
which are not military or used by the military services, the jurisdic- 
tion for cataloging, numbering them, and otherwise describing them, 
is inthe Munitions Board as of the directive or the delegation of au- 
thority which you have just read / 

Admiral Ring. Correct, subject only to the essential work that has 
to be done by either GSA or one of the civil agencies, the same type 
of work has to be done by a bureau, technical service, or the Air Ma- 
tériel Command. 

Mr. Courtney. Then, is it correct to Say that so far as the Federal 
<vstem is concerned, all the general Government, including the mili- 
tary. jurisdiction for cataloging is vested in the Munitions Board 
as of the directive / 

Admiral Rrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Cone. What is it as of today ¢ 
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Admiral Ring. The statement— 

Mr. Cote. That was as of July 1950. 

Admiral Ringe. I think Mr. Courtney should amend his statement 
and say since the directive. 

Mr. Courtney. Since the directive. 

Admiral Ring. It would answer your question, Mr, Cole. 

Mr. Cone. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. As of July—- 

Admiral Ring. July 19, 1950, 

Mr. ANprrson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héverr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anprerson. I would like to follow up on the inquiry that Mr. 
Courtney just propounded to you, Admiral Ring. T have a letter ad- 
dressed to me dated December 11, 1951, signed by Jess Larson. IT want 
to quote one paragraph from it. 

Civil ageney items are important in the supply system of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Of the originally estimated 3 million items to be included in the Fed- 
eral catalog system, it was estimated that 1,500,G00, or 50 percent, are military 
science or Combat items, 1 million, or 83 percent, are used by both military and 
civil agencies, and 500,000, or 17 percent, are items used solely by the civil 
avencies 

Admiral, do you think that you could name 500,000 items of sup- 
ply that are used solely by the civil agencies and that are not used by 
the Military Establishment ¢ 

Admiral Ring. T can't, Mr. Anderson. That is an estimate pre- 
pared by the Administrator of General Services. I can’t tell you that 
that is a correct item. Tam not responsible for it, sir, and I can't tell 
you that T can identify 500,000 items. IT can't. 

Mr. Anprerson. T understand that. And Mr. Larson will be oiven 
an opportunity to testify as to how he figures out there are 500,000 
items Of supply to be included in the Federal catalog system that are 
used solely by the civil agencies. 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. sir. 

Mr. ANprerson, Now, Admiral, you have been in this catalog pie 
ture fora longtime. You know a lot about items of supply. Can you 
name me one item of supply that is used solely by the civil agencies 
that Is not procured and used by the Military Establishment ? 

Admiral Ring. Tam quite sure I can get you information on more 
than one, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Hfeerr. No. Do you know one, Admiral? You have been in 
this business a lone time. 

Mr. ANprrson. Can vou just think of one now / 

Admiral Ring. Tecan think of items which the Department of Ag 
riculture might use which the military do not and will not use. 

Mr. Cone. What ? 

Mr. Henerr. Name one out of 500.000, 

Mr. Cour. Out of half a million items, it seems like you ought to 
be able to think of one. Frankly, T can’t think of anything. 

Admiral Ringe. In that connection—and T certainly am not an ag- 
ricultural or agronomic expert, but IT would certainly think that in 
the w hole business ot soil erosion, Crop control, (lisease control, in the 

Departinent of Agriculture, there must be scores of items which are 
Un Ique to that. 
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Mr. Heéserr. Why of course, Admiral, there must be scores of 
items. But here you are an individual who has been exposed to this 
cataloging by your own administration over these many years and 
when a member 

Admiral Rine. Working, Mr. Chairman, only in military supply. 
Tam still not an expert in agriculture, sir. 

Mr. Heénerr. We are not confining ourselves to agriculture. Myr. 
Larson says—and you ¥re not responsible for his statement—that 
there are 500,000, one-half million items, procured by the Iederal 
Government that are not usable by the armed services. Now cer 
tainly you in all your many years of experience in cataloging, out of 
500,000, could just almost out of the sky name one. You can’t do it 

Admiral Ring. yoeae 

Mr. AnprerRson. Let » hel ipt the Adniural out—— 

Admiral Ring. Tam SOrry, I did not come prepared, I will cer 
tainly 

Mr. Hepserr. You shouldn't have to be pre pared. 

Admiral Rinc. But, Mr. Hébert, my troubie is that in dealing with 
military-supply items Tam reasonably familiar with what the a) ary 
carry. Lam reasonably familiar with the fact that many, many thou 
sands of those items—the loose and hand tools and so forth—will cer 
tainly be common, With regard to those items which may be unique, 
never having dealt with them, I simply give you as a suggestion that 
disease and crop control is an ActiVIty that is solely the interest of the 
Department of Agriculture. I don’t know that they use. 

Mr. Hénerr. Certainly in your experience and your exposure to 
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t] here along the line somebody somewhere, some 


this program SOTeW 
time, came along and offered you at least one of these 500,000 items and 
said, “Does the armed services need this y?? and Vou said wad ak Or Col 
trarywise, you said, “Or we do need this in the military. You must 
need it in the civilian procurement.” Just one out of a half million 
items. You cant mention one, atter your experience ¢ 

Admiral Ring. | presume I disqualify myself as an expert in omill 
tary supply, Mr. Chairman, but IT would prefer, much prefer, to have 
the chance to eve you a listine of those items. Tam SOLry. 

Mr. ANprerson. Mr. Chairman, I think the admiral should be given 

1 opportunity to examine this question and if possible since this 
iuthority has been delegated by the Administrator of General Services 
to the Munitions Board—vive this committee some idea of what makes 
up at least a portion of the 500,000 items that they claim are used 
solely by the civil agencies. 

Admiral Rinc. Twill be glad to do that, Mr. Anderson, 

Mr. Anperson. [ might be able to help you out, Admiral. [asked 
another admiral in the Navy that same question the other day. He 
thought for a minute and he said, “It might be wampum that they use 
on the Indian rese rvations, He That is the only one he could think of. 

Admiral Ring. Thank you, Mr. Anderson, Wampum is 0 

Mr. Chairman. Thi: mk vou, sir. 

AL Henerr. | sia ik this is very. I would say, electrifyingly pro 
ductive of exactly What we are trying to find out, FERC us to how 
this whol fais ation exists. 

Admiral RING. Ye ~, Sir. 
Mr. Heperr. IT think the testimony will speak for itself. 


ie iteln, 
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Admiral Rive. Thank you. 

Mr. Coxe. I hope the Admiral doesn’t feel that just because he can’t 
think of one of those 500,000 that he is therefore disqualified from 
continuing further discussion of this subject. He is in no worse shape 
than every member sitting around this horseshoe. 

Mr. Heserr. I am sure, Mr. Cole, that after we sit here for 2 weeks 
we will be able to tell 1 item out of 500,000, if there are any. 

Mr. Coie. The record doesnt show that it is Admiral Ring’s re 
sponsibility to inquire into the nonmilitary items. Tf it is, why that is 
a different proposition. 

Mr. ANperson. No, now, just a minute— 

Admiral Ringe. I don’t feel, Mr. Cole. that the committee—I was 
trving to bea a bit facetious when T said T disqualified myself by 


my ignorance. T don’t think the committee is trying to do that. 1 
don’t get that impression. 
Mr. Anperson. Just a moment. In answer to Mr. Cole's observa 


tion, we have to remember that the delegation of authority has been 
made by the Director of General Services to the Munitions Board for 
cataloging these items. So they must inquire into what these items 
are. 

Mr. Coie. Yes: but Admiral Ring’s responsibility doesn’t cover the 
entire field of the Munitions Board’s area of responsibility in 
cataloging. 

Mr. ANprrson. Doesn't it / 

Admiral Ring. My responsibility is exercised through one man, 
presently Admiral Fowler, who is doing that work. Admiral Fowler 
loes report to me. 

Mr. AnpkErson. And he reports to you in the field of cataloging and 
property management. 

Admiral Ringe. No, sir. Cataloging and standardization, Mr. 
Anderson, 

Mr. ANprrson. All right, cataloging and standardization. 

Admiral Rine. Property management is a different phase of the 
work over which Admiral Fowler has no control. 

Mr. Héperr. That is only of recent vintage, Admiral. 

Admiral Ring. It is only of recent vintage, Mr. Hébert. that I was 
able to persuade Rear Admiral Fowler to come back to active duty 
and take on this responsibility. 

Mr. Heéserr. But you were associated with it for 5 years, weren't 
vou! 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. We want to find out what you did in 5 years. 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héverr. That is what we would like to know. 

Admiral Rinne. Would you like a restatement in that regard, sir‘ 

Mr. Héperr. Oh, ves.sir. Suppose the admiral explains what work 
he has done in the 5 years he has been the head of it. 

Mr. Dorie. | think— 

Mr. Heénerr. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. Iam sure my distinguished chairman has in mind this, 
Admiral. Elaborating on the chairman’s question, will you just as- 
sume, please, that I,asa member of the committee don’t know anything 
about cataloging or standardization or the field of responsibility which 
you occupy. I think perhaps some other members of the committee 
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would assume they don’t know anything about it, for the purpose of 
you answering this question. Is that a suggestion ? 

Admiral Rrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. What progress have you made in the 5 years? What 
has your department actually accomplished toward the Federal 

cataloging program? I believe that is the question the chairman has 
in mind. 

Mr. Heserr. That is right. 

Mr. Dorie. Where do we now stand and how did we arrive at it / 

Mr. Hepert. Let’s put it this way: Where did we start from and 
where do we now stand ¢ 

Admiral Rrnc. Does the chairman desire me to restrict my answer 
only to the field of cataloging’ I rather gathered from your ques- 
tion, sir, and from the others, that the committee desired some indica- 
tion of what my whole job is in the field of supply management. I 
can elaborate on that or I can restrict myself to cataloging as the 
chairman desires. 

Mr. Heéserr. Well, Admiral, we are not desirous of restricting you 
to one phase of the program. ‘The committee 1s interested in knowing 
exactly what has ‘aia done in 5 years to unify the procurement of 
military items for all the services. I think it is very simple. We 
want to know: What has been done since you took charge to co- 
ordinate the three services into a single purchasing agency which you 
may call a catalog, cataloging system, procurement, or call it any- 
thing you may. We want to know what has been done in 5 years to 
carry out the intent of the unified-purchase system. 

Admiral Rine. Mr. Chairman, you use the phrase there, a unified 
purchasing system. 

Mr. Heperr. May I interrupt you. now, Admiral. _ Suppose you 
tell your story in your own way. I won't again interrupt you. We 
will see if we can get anything out of you. 

Admiral Rune. Thank you. As acting vice chairman for supply 
management, my responsibility is discharged through the following 
agencies: Through a Director of Supply and Management Agencies, 
who is Admiral Fowler. He is ~~ Director of the Munitions Board 
cataloging agency. I will touch in just a minute regarding the co 
ordination between standardiz: ween and cataloging. 

Mr. Héverr. I promised not to interrupt you ‘and I find myself 
violating my promise now. I would like you to go back 5 years. Ad- 
miral Fowler is not in the picture. Not what you are now. What was 
done to start 4 

Admiral Ring. Excuse me, sir. I was simplying trying to outline 
for the present what the relationship is between our cataloging effort, 
our standardization effort, our supply-distribution effort, our trans- 
portation and traffic-management effort, or procurement-assignment 
effort. Because, Mr. Chairman, you have used a phrase asking me 
what we have done with regard to the establishment of a single pro 
curement agency and have apparently tied that up with our catalog 
Ing project in such a way that I think I owe the committee at least 
my own views on that relationship. That I am trying to establish. 
I will also attempt to answer your question, sir. 

As I said before, the responsibilities which I hold on the Munitions 
Board staff encompass the whole field of supply management. We 
have a Director of Supply Management Agencies who is in charge of 
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cataloging effort as Director of the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency and who supervises the work of the standardization part. 
That is under one man. 

I also have an Office of Procurement, headed at the present time by 
Mr. Daniel Danahy. I also have an Office of Supply, headed by Mr. 
George W. Malloy. Talso have an Office of Transportation, headed by 
Col. C. A. Voeller. T also have an Office of Small Business, headed by 
Mr. Richard Lennihan. 

I mention these various—— 

Mr. Cone. Excuse me. What was the first one? How many offices 
do you have under you? 

Admiral Ring. Five, I think the total was, 

Mr. Cong. And what was the first one ¢ 

Admiral Ring. Director of Supply Management Agencies, Admiral 
Fowler. 

Mr. Coir. O. KX. 

Admiral Ring. Office of Procurement—I will just repeat—Mr. 
Danahy. Office of Supply, Mr. Malloy. Office of Transportation, 
Colonel Voeller. Office of Small Business, Mr. Lennihan. 

Mr. Corr. What is the difference between Supply Management and 
the Office of Supply ¢ 

Admiral Rinc. My title is Acting Vice Chairman for Supply Man- 
agement and in the Office of Supply we attempt to handle those mat- 
ters of inventory control, depot maintenance, distribution, and so 
forth. Do IT make myself clear, sir ¢ 

Mr. Cote. No, but it isn’t necessarily vour fault. 

Admiral Ring. [T would like to try, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. Well, I understood you to say that under you were five 
offices. 

Admiral Ring. Right. 

Mr. Core. The first of which is the Office of Supply Management. 

Admiral Ring, No,sir. [said the Director of Supply Management 
Avencies. 

Mr. Cote. What is the first one of the five offices under your juris- 
diction / 

Admiral Ring. The first that IT mentioned was Admiral Fowler’s 
office—sorry. 

Mr. Corr. What is the name of it 4 

Adimiral Ring. Supply Management Agencies, encompassing the 
cataloging and standards group, sir. [am sorry, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cour. Well what is the difference between that office’s duties 
and the duties of the Office of Supply headed by Mr. Malloy ¢ 

Admiral Rioxe. T think that—Mr. Courtney points here to the 
chart. This shows only a portion of my work. Tam taiking about 
this office here and that is the one to which you address your ques- 
tion. ‘The Director of Supply Management Agencies, and we use 
that title because there are two agencies under him: The Cataloging 
Agency and the Standards Agency—this headed by Mr. Russell 
Moody and this headed by Rear Admiral Fowler who is the same man 
as Who is up here. That is only a portion of the functions of the 
Vice Chairman, Acting Vice Chairman for Supply Management, who 
has these other agencies: Procurement, Supply, Transportation, and 
Small Business. 
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Mr. Cote. We could save a lot of printer’s ink if we could put this 
ehart in the record, this original chart. 

Admiral Ring. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Coie. T assume it will go in. 

Mir. Wess. Yes. 

Mr. Coie. Take out all that other talk. 

Admiral Ring. Have I cleared that point up, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cote. Yes, 1 think so. Thank you. 

Admiral Ring. To go further to what Mr. Cole said—he just asked 
iq iestion regarding the relationship between the Office of Supply and 


the Director of Supply Management Agencies. The Office of ae yply 
s definitely concerned with working out to t} » Hest possible A ] tA 


supply system for the three armed services. "Each service alas the 
National security Act Is supposed to be operated as ab independent 
departmeiit. 


Mr. Col E. What do you mean by ii sensible supply svsteni—from all 
supply standpoints 

\dmiral Ring. A sensible supply system to the end, Mr. Cole, that 
there can be siiched \ vithenel que stion the s up piv} needs of the mil 
tary departments. A sensible sup ply system as I use the term does 


not necessarily connote that there has to be exactly the same organiza- 
tion of the Air Matériel Command in Wright Field, the De iinehap nit 
of the Navy, and the Department of the Army. It does connote that 
cross servicing at any level of supply may take place. It does connote 
in the catalog effort, for instance, that vou will have a common supply 
language. Weare working under directives of Mr. Lovett to improve 
supply in 17 separate commodity areas. We have made some prog 
ress. We are working in the field of distribution, for Instance - and 
at the present time we have going out at Alameda a medical supply 
program to determine whether or not the function of distribution— 
at least down to depot level can he assioned to one department for 
ll three. I think Mr. Foster mentioned that in his statement ves 
terday. 

I am talking how of the field of distribution, ventory levels, CYTOSS 
servicing at any level of supply, and the whole function of supply 
distribution, which is not a function of the catalog agency or of the 
standards agency or if you will, of the Director of Supply Manage 
ment Agencies. 

Mr. Cote. Or of the Office of Procurement or of the Office of Trans 
portation. 

Admiral Ring. Or Office of Procurement or Transportation. 

Mr. Cour. I see. 

Admiral Ring. That is the difference. The term supply. I am 
afraid, Mr. Cole, is loosely used here and it does become confusing 
when I speak of an Office of Supply and a Director of Supply Man- 

ement Agencies. I don’t think the descriptive titles were too clearly 
hosel. 
ih urning then and trying to go back to what the chairman has asked 
me: What have we done with regard to cataloging in the 5 vears that 
I have had any connection with it? A oreatl deal has been done since 
143. In order to go back to the beginning, I would like to tell you 
that the first real effort in cataloging as such stems from 1914, which 
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is 2 years before I came in the service, Mr. Chairman, at which time 
a Federal catalog was started. 

I have some figures here regarding the size of that catalog. Thi 
first effort was on the order of 50,000 items which the Navy Depart- 
ment, unaided and unabetted by anybody else, started to catalog their 
common-use type of item. It wasn't a satisfactory catalog because it 
became too much of a still picture and not enough of a moving pic 
ture. I have suffered as every other supply corps officer has suffered 
with changes and amendments to that catalog, as you had to ink out 
and write in new descriptions. 

The basic trouble with the system lay in the fact that having as- 
signed numbers in sequence to what you had in stock, when you intro- 
duced an intermediate size in between the 1l-inch size and the 114-inch 
size, you had no gap left, and you then came out with a number that 
was out of sequence. 

Shortly after World War I and in about 1920 or 1921, General Lord. 
who then had the title of Coordinator, had assigned to him all of the 
Navy catalogers. Each Federal agency was permitted to submit for 
cataloging such items as it desired to have cataloged. That effort ran 
along until about 1929, if my memory serves me, at which time it was 
decided that the effort would be turned over to the Bureau of Federal! 
Supply of the Treasury Department, now the Federal Supply Service 
of the General Services Administration. Not a great deal of progress 
was made in expanding the catalog. And I think it is fair to say that 
from 1929, for the next 14 years, but little progress was made toward 
perfecting the Federal catalog. 

Mr. Hesertr. May I direct your attention there, Admiral, just 
merely for the historical background, that in 1929 Congress passed 
a law directing a single catalog, if Iam not in error. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Heserr. 1929 and it was 14 years later and they did nothing 
about it. 

Admiral Ring. That responsibility was given to the old Bureau of 
Federal Supply and there was established an organization known as 
the Federal Standard Stock Catalog or Federal Catalog Board. I 
am unable to comment at the failure of that agency to get on with the 
job, sir. I was not mixed up directly in cataloging then. 

Mr. Heéserr. I merely injected it for historical background. 

Admiral Ringe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hepnerr. And your statement was that nothing was done for 
14 years, or little was done. 

Admiral Rive. Little was done. 

Mr. Hésertr. We have to be careful both ways, Admiral. 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. It was not then until the tremendous in- 
crease in items brought about by the millions of new items which 
entered the supply system, that each of the bureaus and technical 
services started unilaterally in what served for each of them a rea- 
sonably satisfactory supply catalog. It served not at all as a Federal 
catalog and did not—those numerous systems did not—permit the 
use of any sort of common supply language between the services. 

From 1943 up to 1947, those supply catalogs, some of them very 
good, some of them fairly good—I think a lot of good work was 
done—represented a tremendous amount of expended effort on the 
part of the War Department and Navy Department in getting on 
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with the engineering research which is essential to finding out what 
vou have. It has been estimated that about 60 percent of the total 
number of so-called common items that will be in our catalog come 
from what could be identified as common use spare parts which are 
not so identified when we buy them from the manufacturer. There- 
fore, it is necessary to take a completed end item and to break it 
down into its component parts. You have to make some rather serious 
supply decisions at that time. If a unit breaks down, what is the 
lowest point in supply that you will attempt to stock the item?’ If 
a particular segment breaks down, you order a whole new unit or can 
vou break the thing down to its lowest part? Those decisions had to 
be made. 

Consequently, starting in 1947 and when I first had contact with 
this program, the efforts to obtain a common supply language have 
been divided really into two parts: First the part which would 
get decision as to which part of the equipment a number, known as 
the Federal item identification number. I do not think that we will 
ever catalog as such a B-36 or a battleship or a tank. We will catalog 
the parts that go into those essential end items. With regard to ships 
the effort and the man-hours of truly qualified engineering effort . at 
have gone into that work is tremendous. If you take a pump, it is 
very easy to classify a pump and to give it a name, number or 
description. That isn’t taking advantage of your catalog system. 
You take advantage of the catalog system when you break that pump 
down. And if you can determine that a particular repair part of the 
pump is the same as a common item you have in your general stores 
system, it has been proved that you will make tremendous savings 
in ordering by the name and the number of the common item, rather 
than as a component part of the manufacturer who furnished you the 
pump. 

We have every indication that American industry is going to work 
with us in this effort. 

We are not trying, Mr. Chairman—and I think this is a real dan. 
ver—to so standardize what the military buys that we will let that 
standardization effort defeat American industry’s ingenuity. They 
make what they want to make and sell it. There are many thousands 
of examples of where a manufacturer of a completed end item will 
describe a particular part by his own part number. And in just a 
minute I want to get into that effort that is going on up at Brooklyn, 
the so-called cross reference project, where we are taking the parts 
numbered by manufacturers and translating those into one cominon 
number and part, so that if one particular piece comes to us with 96 
different manufacturers’ numbers, we can use the one description and 
know that it is the same part. 

From 1947 until 1950, when Mr. Larson delegated his cataloging 
authority to the Secretary of Defense with permission to delegate 
to the Chairman of the Munitions Board, we went through an effort 
which I np mentioned where we had a Munitions Board Chair- 
rei of a so-called executive committee. That Chairman was the 

Captain DeKay whom I mentioned. We recognized that you are not 
going to run an operation of this size by means of an executive group 
telling the Munitions Board representative what to do. We recog- 
nized the need for authority to direct. And in one directive which 
was Issued on July 21, 1950, which established the Munitions Board 
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Cataloging Agency, we there provided for an organization consisting 
of a Director, with a so-called advisory group, composed of representa- 
tives of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force and the General Services 
Administration. T am told thet Mr. Foster in testifving before you 
vesterday stated that there was before him for signature a directive 
further to strenothe nthe he ind of the prese nt Director. I think that 
copies of that directive have been delive red to Mr. Courtne y. 

Mr. Courrnry. Not vet. 

Admiral RING. ] am SOrry, We have copies of the directive. 

Mr. HEeBeRrtT. Suppose you read that directive into the record now, 
Admiral. 

Admiral Ringe. Yes.sir. It is fairly long, Mr. Chairman. IT will be 
happy to read it. 

Mr. Henerr. We will place it in the record at this point. 

Admiral Rene. It is six pages, sir, but T think IT can summarize 
it. 

Mr. Henerr. Summarize it but place the entire text in the record, 
Admiral. 

\dmiral Ring. T will place the entire text in the record. 

Mr. Hererr. Summarize its main features. 

Mr. Contr. Has it been signed’ Has it been promulgated ? 

Admiral Ringe. Signed by Mr. Foster, sin 

Mr. Contr. When ? 

Admiral Rrna. Yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Corr. He hadn't signed it yesterday morning. I understood 
him to Say it was on his desk for signature. 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. He signed it when he got back to 

Pentagon. 

Mr. Core. I thought perhaps if it had not been signed yet, it would 
be inappropriate for you to describe it now, That is why I raised 
the question. 

Admiral Ring. Mr. Cole, T would not describe the Deputy Secretary 
ot Defense’s chiree tive unless | Saw his s1en: ature on the bottom, SIr. 

Mr. Cour. Very well. While we have this, interruption, then do I 
understand from your testimony correctly that the Director of the 
Cataloging Agency was created in July, 1951? 

Admiral Rina. The position of Director of the Cataloging Agency 
was set up on July 21, 1950. 

Mr. Corr. 1950. 

Admiral Ringe, 1950. We established the position of the Director 
of the Cataloging Agency, of the advisory group, and of the agency 
staff which is Munitions Board personne] working solely for the 
Director. The difference, then, bet ween the directive signed by Mr. 
Foster which I will introduce into the record and the old directive is 
that the Director now directs. 

Mr. Corr. What cid he do before ¢ 

Admiral Rina, T think largely he cajoled, S 

Mr. Cone. He what ? 

Admiral Rina. Cajoled., 

Mr. Heétrerr. He held committee meetings. 

Admiral Ring. There was too much of a committee procedure, Mr. 
Cole. and toe little of an operating head, 
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Mr. CoLe. W hiv did you c all him Director, then, when you created 
hima vear anda half ago, if you didn’t give him any authori ity’ You 
vave him a nice title but no authority. 

Admiral Ring. To differentiate, Mr. Cole, between what we had 
Lefore, Which was a Munitions Board Chairman of an executive com 
mittee, and the fact that we got out a directive providing for a Direc- 
tor. He had some power and authority, sir. Iam trying to be a little 
humorous when I say he only cajoled. Accomplishments were made. 

The new directive—and I will read from the directive establishes 
the position shown on your chart “Director of Supply Management 
Avencies,” and establishes hina as the coordinator of our catalog effort 
and of our standards effort. It provides for power of decision at the 
Director of Supply Management Age Ney level. It proy ides that the 
Director supervises and directs the cat: vlog agency in the per formane 
of certain functions outlined here. He prepares with the advice wid 
assistance of the advisory group plans, policies, programs, rules and 
procedures for the system. He initiates and assigns studies to the 
nulitary departments or to the Federal Supply Service. He promul 
oates directives concerning the development and establishment of the 
system. He effects the necessary coordination between Government 
agencies and industry relative to the system. He achieves the maxi- 
mum utilization of data and interchange of information with the 
standards agency. He coordinates the functions of the agency—that 
should be of the Cataloging Agency—with all other offices of the Muni 
tions Board and other agencies of the Department of Defense to which 
the program is related. 

I think that I have probably read enough. There are two or three 
other functions that the Director performs. 

I am not trying to give you the exact number of items which have 
been cataloged, nor telling you of our progress with regard to the 
supply classification portion of this program. I dothink that Admiral 
Fowler is in a better position to give you those precise details than 
Tam. He is closer to the problem than Iam. But T have the feeling 
that we have made progress. You don’t take an effort as big as this 
one and accomplish what many people have tried to accomplish over 
a period of many years and get it done all at once. I am convinced 
that we are making progress. I am convinced that we are going to 
= more progress. for reasons completely beyond my control, 

Captain DeKay our first director, left us because he was wanted on 
a very important staff assignment overseas. We were told that if 
anybody was asked for by General Eisenhower's staff, he went. So 
DeKay went. I then had a director of the cataloging agency and a 
most capable man. Unfortunately, his health wasn’t good. Since 
May and until I persuaded Fowler to come back to this job, there 
has been no director of the Munitions Board catalog agency. We have 
had some people acting but there has been no personnel director. 

Mr. Heéserr. It didn’t make any difference, because you had a di- 
rector that ecouldn’t direct. 

Admiral Ring. Not quite that bad, Mr. Hébert. We had a directon 
who didn’t have all the power and authority which we have now suc- 
ceeded in vetting for him. 
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Mr. Courrnrey. Well, Admiral, before this directive of yesterday, 
that function was exercised by a committee. The function of decision 
within the cataloging, Munitions Board Cataloging Divsion or what- 
ever you want to call it, was exercised by a committee, Was It not? 

Admiral Ringe. That is not precisely correct, Mr. Courtney. 1 
should have mentioned this. Prior to the unification act, when the 
Munitions Board was the old Army and Navy Munitions Board, at 
that time we had a chairman of the executive committee and that was 
Captain DeKay. After the passage of the National Security Act 
and when the Army-Navy Munitions Board became the Munitions 
Board, a statutory ageney, we established a director of cataloging 
with an advisory group. The same title of director with an advisory 
group now exists. All we have done is give the present director more 
power and authority than he had before. ; 

Mr. Courtney. Well, let us take the precise question. Supposing 
the question for decision is: How will you describe a nail. Who is in 
the position to make that decision finally as of yesterday or as of 
today ¢ Let's get the comparison, 

Admiral Rtxe. The comparison I think is fairly simple. Any di 
rector of the Cataloging Agency must be reasonable and sensible. 
That. director must make the final decision and will make that de- 
cision. He can’t do it arbitrarily. He will destroy usefulness of his 
job if he does. He has to be objective. We have to get a man who 
has the background of experience and the necessary objectivity not 
to make capricious decisions. He has the power and authority to 
make decisions now. 

Mr. Doyir. May IT ask, Admiral, if there is going to be any right 
of appeal from his decisions and if there is any appeal, who is the 
appeal to? 

Admiral Ringe. The Director of the cataloging agency—and IT know 
this is complicated, sir, because it is the same man—the director of the 
cataloging agency presently will appeal to himself as director of sup 
ply management agencies, sir. However—— 

Mr. Dorie. It shouldn’t take very long to perfect the appeal, then, 
md make the decision, should it ? 

Admiral Ringe. It shouldn't except for the fact, sir, that any one 
of the participants—let’s assume that the General Services Admin 
istration or the Army or the Navy or the Air Force felt that the 
decision was wrong. In the last analysis, an unresolved matter be- 
tween GSA and the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency would flow 
for discussion between the Secretary of Defense, the Administrator 
of General Services, and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
those three having been established by the President to resolve any 
ht arise as between Public Law 152 and 


questions of dispute that mus 
hat would be the court of last appeal. 


- 
the National Security Act. T 
Mr. Doyie. Thanks. 
Mr. Heverr. Now, Mr. Courtney, IT think you have a question, 
Mr. peGrarrenriep. | don't believe he understood your other ques- 
tion. You asked him to compare it. 
Mr. Courtney. Yes. Tam asking a precise question for decision, 
comparing today with yesterday when the new directive was signed, 


to see where we are. 
Now [ have before me, Admiral, two nails. They are marked 
“Nails, common.” One is purchased by the Navy and the other comes 
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from the Air Force, not to overcomplicate the thing. Each has a 
different number and each description varies in this particular. The 


one T hold in my right hand is marked “galvanized finish.” The one 
| hold in my left hand is marked “zine finish.” Is there any difference 


het ween the two ? 

Admiral Rane. 1 would assume, Mr. Courtney, that a galvanized 
finish anda zine finish would be reasonably the same. If there are no 
other differences in the two nails, Tam perfectly \ line to admit that 
the two nails are identical. 

Mv. Courtney. All right. 

Admiral Ringe. The fact that they have passed through the system 
and have obtained differing ident) ification numbers is simply an in- 

cation that a bad job of cataloging was done. There is no question 
thout that. There isn’t any sense in two items going through the 
-ystem, they being the same items, and coming up with different num 
bers. All Tam saving is that the catalogers didn’t do a wood job. 

Mr. Courtney. But let's try to find out, now, how we can get a ne 
cision on this one proposition, which is the variance in description 
between the galvanized nail and the zine finish nail. Now the a 
Force has prepared its description. The Navy has prepared its de 
scription. It is the same nail. Now, it comes over to the Munitions 
Board for decision on that one question. Where would it go first, who 
would make the decision, as of yeste aay and as of today ¢ 

Admiral Ring. The decision on t] Ie particular item would evolve 
from the services which prepared the descriptions. There is a coordi 
nation effected by a cataloging coordinating office of each of the three 
departments. I am trying to flow the work up now from the Air 
Matériel Command or from a Navy supply depot, whoever prepared 
the particular item. There is ane (fort of coordination of those deserip- 
tions, Actually, that item should have been caught first at the appro- 
priate coordinating office. It was not so caught. It comes up to the 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency for numbering. The process of 
catching duplicates is a function also of the Munitions Board Cat 
loging Agency, the agency itself rather than the advisory group. 

When such matters as this come to light, the question of final de 
termination, Shall there be two numbers or shall there be one number 
for this particular nail? that is a function which the Director of the 
Cataloging Agency obviously must and will resolve. 

Mr. Courtrnry. Well, at this point, Admiral, as they take these 
cards, there are two questions. One is the difference in description and 
the other is the difference in numbers, the separate numbers. Now 
let’s get up to how you make a decision, Let’s carry it on from there. 
We get it up—evolve it through the services where you say they 
should have caught this difference without a distinction earlier. But 
assume that it didn’t happen. It gets up now to the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency. Now as of yesterday and as of today, who would 
inake a decision on those two questions and how would the decision 
be made ¢ 

Admiral Rina. The decision as of yesterday and the decision of 
today on that, Mr. Courtney, would be unchanged. Yesterday’s Di- 
rector of the Cataloging Agency would have been required to make 
the deeision, Just as today's would, There is no difference there. 
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Mr. Courrnry. Now, let us assume that he made a decision which 
was unsatisfactory to the Air Force, we will say. Just accept that 
for hypothesis. What would happen on a protest / 

Admiral Rine. The protest, as all protests would under the Muni- 
tions Board operation, would go to the Air Force member of the 
Munitions Board who would raise the matter before the Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. CourrNney. Now, does it go through you up to the Munitions 
soard 4 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir; because it would be a protest against a 
decision. My staff would prepare the Munitions Board staff position, 
which I can assure you would support the Director of the Cataloging 
Agency, but the Air Force member of the Munitions Board has a right 
to bring to the attention of the Board and has a right to bring to the 
Secretary of Defense, above and beyond the decision of the Munitions 
Board, any matter on which he feels that a wrong decision has been 
made. My function on ac ting on that would simply be to prepare the 
Munitions Board staff position for the Chairman of the Board to talk 
from when the protest or appeal was lodged with the Board by the 
Air Force member in your hypothetical case. 

Mr. Courrnry. Just take that hypothesis. 

Now, then, at that point in the Munitions Board you have, again, 
the same division in agencies, don’t you? You have Air Force, Navy— 
in this case the only two. Let’s leave the Army out of it for a minute. 

Admiral Rivne. Yes, si 

Mr. Courrney. Then the same people are voting on it and each 
with an equal right in the Munitions Board, are they not, on the 
decision 4 

Admiral Ring. The decision on the protest is what we are talking 
about, 

Mr. Courrney. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ring. The decision on the protest would come to the Muni- 
tions Board. The rules of operation of the Board are that a dee ‘ision 
of the three service members—if the Navy voted with the Air Force— 
which would be hard for me to assume—I think we will have to 
assume, in this case, the Navy feeling that the decision was right and 
the Air Force feeling that the decision was wrong, I would have to 
assume that the Navy member of the Munitions Board would support 
the feeling of his people. We then have a split vote. And under the 
charter of authority of the Chairman of the Board, he decides. The 
Board decision is rendered by the Chairman of the Board, who will 
elect to side with the Navy or with the Air Force, and that becomes 
the decision of the Board. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, my question, then, is this: At the Board level, 
the components of that would be the Air Force, the Navy, the Army, 
whom we have left out 

Admiral Ring. And the Chairman. 

Mr. Courrney. How about the Marine Corps? Is it separately 
represented ¢ 

Admiral Ring. It is not. 

Mr. Courrney. It is represented through the Navy ¢ 

Admiral Ring. Tt is. 

Mr. Courtney. So then you have the three members, and the fourth, 
the Chairman: correct / 
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Admiral Ring. Correct. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, supposing two agree and two disagree, what 
is the decision ¢ 

Admiral Rrxc. You are asking me to tell you how the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board is going to decide ? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

Admiral Ring. In case of any split vote, Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man doesn’t vote. He decides, and that is provided by the charter of 
the Munitions Board. Regardless of whether he decides with the 
minority or with the majority, his decision is the decision of the 
Board. 

Mr. Coir, Excuse me. How can there be a split vote when you 
have three members, assuming they all participate—the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force? How can there ever be a split vote / 

Admiral Ringe. Well, under the hypothetical case—— 

Mr. Courtney. No. Let’s take the actual case. 

Mr. Cone. Tam not following along on that. I am going on a case 
of my own. 

(Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. Under a vote on any matter in which one 
department wants one thing and two departments want something 
else, the Chairman—what I have tried to say is that the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board doesn’t vote but decides, and that is the action 
of the Board. 

Mr. Core. Then it is not on a case of a split vote, but in any case 
where the three service members are not unanimous—— 

Admiral Rine. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Then the Chairman decides. 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. I see. 

Admiral Ring. Now I would also like to point out as long as we 
are on the subject of the Munitions Board, in case the three service 
members are unanimous, the Chairman of the Board, who is on the 
staff of the Secretary of Defense, has the right to go to the Secretary 
of Defense protesting against and recommending against the decision 
of the Board which was cast by the three service members who were 
unanimous. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral, is that system as of today or as of 
yesterday 4 

Admiral Rune. That system has been in effect—we are talking about 
Munitions Board now, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Correct. 

Admiral Ring. That system has been in effect ever since the Mun 
tions Board was established, which was at the time of passage of the 
National Security Act. We have had variations in the charter from 
time to time, but IT am quite certain that what we have just been 
discussing was written into the original charter of the Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. Anperson. Admiral, in response to Mr. Courtney's inquiry 
about the galvanized nail and the zine-covered nail, vou indicated 
that poor cataloging had failed to eliminate one of those. If they had 
been properly cataloged one duplication could have been eliminated, 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. I have here in ni hand four cards—I presume these 
are 5 by 8’s. aren't thev / 
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Admiral Ring. They appear to be, siz 

Mr. Anperson. The descriptions on each of them are identical. The 
No. 1 is piling, sheet steel. Then there are seven numbers. Then A 
B,C, D, and EE, with the smaller reference numbers underneath. As | 
say, all four cards are identical. They have to do with sheet steel. 
carbon steel, which has a 70,000) pounds per square inch tensile 
strength, 20 feet long ove reall, Government identification data—it oes 
to the Bureau of Yards and Docks. Each one of these cards has a 
different Federal aca idle mere ation number and they are not in se 
quence. Would vou say that that is good cataloging? 

Adiniral Rinc. I would not sav that is good cataloging, Mar. Ander 
son, atall. LT would like to say one thing with regard to the numbers 
not being in sequence. Under the system that we are employing, the 
numbers never will be in sequence. What you hold there is a seven 
digit Federal item identification number. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Admiral Ring. T think you will find on the card there should be a 
blank space there into which will be introduced the classification 
number when the Federal commodity classification work is completed. 
We expect that to be completed by the end of this calendar year and we 
have plans for the early publication of the first three classifications. 

What we need, Mr. Anderson, is not only a Federal item identifica- 
tion number, but for supply distribution purposes, which is a function 
of the Office of Supply of my office, we need a classification system 
where commodities by groups will be identified. In other words, for 
supply pur poses, vou ne ed to know that nails comes under a particular 
generic class. The number that you have there is the Federal item 
identification item. It is not the class number which will be com 
pleted as I say by the end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Anperson. Now, Admiral, let me correct a misstatement whieh 
I made inadvertently. I said these cards were identical. They are 
not identical for this one reason, that each one of them comes from a 
different supplier. For instance, one is Weirton Steel Co. One is 
Carnegie Ilinois Steel Corp. One is Bethlehem Steel Co., and the 
other is Inland Steel; but the item is identical. Now is it going to be 
the policy of the cataloging agency to give separate identitication 
numbers or classification numbers to identical items simply because 
they come from different suppliers ¢ 

Admiral Ringe. The answer to that question is “No. sit 

My. Anperson. Good, thank you. 

Mr. Heeerr. Mr. Cole? 

Mi. Cote. No. 

Mi. Wenn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mi. Heénert. Mr. Webb. 

Mr. Wess. Admiral Ring, returning to the org Sesiee ion chart which 
we were speaking of a few minutes ago and Mr. Courtney's hy ypotheti 
cal question, I think at this time it would be appropriate to insert in 
the record, if you will kindly furnish it, the charter of the Munitions 
Board Catalog Agency and the charter of the Munitions Board Stand 
ard Agency, showing their functions— 

Admiral Rexc. Admiral Fowler has copies of those documents and 
when he testifies, Mr. Webb, he will present those to the committee. 

Mr. Wenn. I would like to ask a question at this Eto concerning 
thecharter. [have before mea document dated August 2. 1951, which 
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purports ;to be the charter of the Munitions Board Standard Agency 


and under “Functions” we find that- 

The Standard Agency is authorized and directed to review, approve, promul 
gate, amend, revise, and cancel military specifications, standards and qualified 
products lists after approval by the military departments. 

Now that seems to be very important: “After ap provi al by the military 
departments.” Will you comment, please, sir, on the procedin s that 
re followed today ¢ | Must the Army and the Navy agree before Ad 

miral Fowler, under his new directive, may direct / 

Admiral Ring. Wi are How Wn the field ot standardization anda how 
we are talking about Admiral Fowler as Director of Supply and Maun 
agement Agencies, rather Rit as Director of the Cataloging Agency. 

Mr. Wess. Admiral, may I suggest—or may Task whether this same 
type charter is in effect for the Munitions aad Cataloging Agency 
and does the Director of the Catalog Agency direct only after the 
Army and the Navy and the Air Forcee—"after approval” of those 


services? 
Admiral Ring. May Task the Chairman's permission to ask Ad 
miral Fowler a question at this time? August 10, 1950. 


The question- 

Mr. ANperson. Fifty-one, Admiral. 

Admiral Fowier. Fifty-one. 

Admiral Ring, Sorry. August 10, 1951. 

The question of whether or not the Director of the Catalog Agency 
must secure the agreement of ha: Army, Navy, Air Force” prior to 
making a decision: The answer is “No.” “He must use sound judgment. 
We have vested in the ‘rabial of the Cataloging Agency, as you will 
ee from reading the directive about which Mr. Foster spoke yesterday, 
a considerable measure of authority in direction. 

Mv. Wess. Does that new directive, however, amend the existing 
charters, the functions now under which the Munitions Board Catalog 
ing Agency operates ¢ 

Ag livin: al Ring. This new directive, Mr. Webb. is he charter. It 
isa revised charter of the catalog agency. That is i the directive 
IS. 

Mr. Wess. Then returning to the nail question, if we found that 
the Air Force was insisting on a zinc-coated nail and that the Army 
insisted on a galvanized nail, without their approval certainly the 
Director could not direct the adoption of one nail, could he ¢ 

Mr. Courrney. One description. 

Mr. Wess. One description. The charter that I have before me 
reads, as I stated, that the Director of this Standardizing Agency 
may accomplish all these things only after the approval of i several 
services. Now certainly if it required the approval of the Army and 
the Navy and the Air Force on each item that came before the stand 
ards Agency or the Cataloging Agency, it would seem that either 
service Would have the most important power of a veto and therefore, 
the new director would have little to direct. 

Admiral Ringe. I would like to get a copy of that August 10 dire: 
tive, which unfortunately I do not hold. I can get one here. 

Mr. Wess. All right. 

Admiral Ring. Because I think there is wording in there. Mr. 
Webb, which will not support your thesis. 
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Mr. Wess. I would appreciate that. Admiral. Tam sure the com 
mittee should know it. 

Admiral Rine. Under “Functions,” on page 1 of the directive you 
mentioned—— 

Mr. Corr. Which Director are vou talking about, the Standards 
Director or the Catalog Director, because their funetions are quite 
different. 

Admiral Ring. This is the charter, Mr. Cole, dated August 10, 

I951. of the Munitions Board Standards Agency to which Mr. Webb 
addressed himself. Under “Functions” T read: 
Under the control of the Director, Supply Management Agencies, the basic func 
tion of the Agency shall be to develop a military-standardization program i! 
conjunction with the military departments and the General Services Adminis 
tration which will achieve the objectives of a joint military and civil-standardi 
zation program in order to eliminate duplication of effort. 

It then recites specifically “Phe funetions of the Agency shall be.” 
The language that vou read—-would vou tell me where it was taken 
from, sir? 

Mr. Were. It is under “Functions.” as defined in the subject: 
Munitions Board Standards Agency. 

Admiral Ring. That is what Twas reading from. 

Mr. Wess. Copies of the minutes that were adopted on August 2, 
1951. You mentioned August 10, 1951. 

Admiral Ring. This is—the order that was handed me is Munitions 
Board Order 5111 dated August 10, 1951, and it is the charter of the 
Munitions Board standardization, 

Mr. Wess. Ideal. 

Admiral. Ringe. Do you have another document / 

Mr. Wenn. No: I would like as T indicated to have that introduced 
in the record at this point together with a copy of the Munitions Board 
cataloging charter, because it appeared that considerable discussion 
was had on whether or not the military departments should be re 
quired to approve all items submitted to both Standards and the Cata 
loging Agency, before the Director could direct. 

Admiral Ring. T fail to find that language in the approved charter 
which T now hold before me, Mr. Webb. If vou could tell me where 
it is. | would be glad to refer to it. 

Mr. Wess. I don’t have it before me. Would you read what the 
functions of the Standardizing Agency are, as adopted ¢ 

Admiral Rrve. Tread from paragraph 3 of Munitions Board Order 
5111, dated August 10, 1951: 

Functions: Under the control of the Director, Supply Management Agencies, 
the basic function of the Agency shall be to develop a military standardization 
program in conjunction with the military departments and the General Services 
Administration, which will achieve the objectives of a joint military and civil 
standardization program in order to eliminate duplication of effort. Specifically, 
the functions of the agency shall be: (a) To develop plans, policies, and = pro- 
cedures governing the military standardization program; (6) to supervise, ad 
yninister, and direct military standardization program: (¢) to specifically 
wssign to one or more of the military departments the responsibility for pre 
paring military specifications, standards, and qualified products lists and estab 
lish time schedules therefor; (d) to review, approve, promulgate, amend, revise 
and cancel military specifications, standards, and qualified products lists. when 
approved by the military departments 


and that is the language that vou specifically refer to, 
Mr. Wers. That is right. 
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Admiral Rive. To resolve—I’m sorry. This is (e): 

To resolve differences that may arise between the military departments in the 
development of military specifications, standards, and qualified products lists, or 
refer to the Director, Supply Management Agencies, for decision, with due regard 
to the basic missions of the military departments; (f) to establish methods and 
procedures to effectively and efficiently use the inspection and testing services 
and facilities of all Government agencies. 

Mr. Wess. Now, then, returning to the language “when approved 
by the military departments” that you have read, does that weaken the 
directorateship that has recently been established’ That is the ques- 
tion. 

Admiral Ringe. I do not think so, Mr. Webb, because there having 
been established a program—we will develop plans, policies, and pro 
cedures. We have provided for supervision, administration, and di 
rection of the program. We have assigned to one of the several nar- 
ticipating agencies the basic service responsibility. When we get into 
(7), we are talking about review, approval, promulgation, revision, 
and cancellation of military specifications, standards, and qualified 
products lists. 

If we attempt—and I think we had better take a hypothetical case 
a little more serious than the nail-—— 

Mr. Heépert. Oh, the nail is very serious, Admiral, because it is in- 
dicative of the whole program. 

Admiral Ringe. Mr. Chairman, I use the word “serious”—for in- 
stance, let us assume that the Director of the Standards Agency should 
try to tell the Department of the Air Force that they couldn't have 
a B-46; they ought to standardize on something else. 

Mr. Heserr. Now, don't let’s stray far afield now. 

Admiral Ring. That is what this is designed to do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hesverr. This committee is not interested nor has it ever indi- 
cated that it has any desire to relieve the individual agency of its 
right to procure its own peculiar items. 

Admiral Rive. I understand that. 

Mr. Heserr. End products. 

Admiral Rrxe. I understand that, Mr. Chairman. But we talk 
about a standard. You can have a standard gun just as truly as you 
can have a standard nail. We do have military standards. We have 
alot of them. We have standards for tanks. 

Mr. Héserr. But we are interested and the answer to the question 
that we are trying to get is who is responsible, and we haven't it yet. 
We are still on the Board voting and we still have the language there, 
as Mr. Webb has so adequately pointed out, “with the approval of the 
mlitary departments,” certainly, as I read the language, thereby re- 
lieving the Director of any right or responsibility of making the 
ultimate decision unless he has the approval of the military depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think it is that. I think that refers 
to revisions of specifications, that the Director shall not arbitrarily 
revise his description and specifications without the consent of the 
Department affected. 

Now the important phase of your directive, or this issue that we 
are discussing, 1s the next one, which says that the Director shall re- 
solve differences that may exist or arise between the departments with 
respect to standardization descriptions and so forth. 
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Admiral Ring. The reason, Mr. Chairman—thank you, Mr. Cole— 
for putting that language in was specifically to avoid a Munitions 
Board Standards Agency from getting into the field of the military- 
performance-type of specification, which is solely a function of the 
military departments, with regard to, the review, approval, promulga- 
tion, amendment, or review of such specifications. We thought it 
necessary to put that language in. 

As Mr. Cole has pointed out, in the following paragraph, 
to resolve differences that may arise between the military departments in the 
development of military specifications and standards: 

That covers the whole field of the common use civilian-type item as 
well as the strictly military-type item. It covers both, sir. 

Mr. Coir. That means, then, that the Director of Standards Agency 
has the authority to resolve differences that arise between the ini Rtiery 
agencies with respect to any item ¢ 

Admiral Rive. Respecting always, Mr. Cole, the right of any one 
participant to appeal. 

Mr. Cote, Sure. 

Admiral Rrxne. Which channel we have already discussed. 

Mr. Corr. But the place of initial decision, the lowest level of de- 
cision, is the Director of that Agency. 

Admiral Ring. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. May I ask this: As a matter of fact, are there many 
appeals ¢ 

Admiral Rrnq. No, sir; to the best of my knowledge, there have 
been none so far. 

Mr. Doyix. In what period of time? 

Admiral Rivne. I think I can speak with authority. Since I came 
to the staff of the Munitions Board, which was in October of 1949— 
1 am not saying that the Munitions Board as a Board has not had 
some appeals in its over-all responsibility, but sharply limiting it to 
cataloging and standardization, I know of no such appeals. 

Mr. Heserr. Would there be necessity of appeal if each service was 
getting what it wanted 4 

Admiral Ring. Each service isn’t getting what it wants, Mr. Hébert. 
Each service is being guided and directed and that has been going on 
for a long period of time with regard to the settlement of such 
matters. 

We have informal ways of getting together short of going to the 
Munitions Board. We have a Chief of Naval Material for the Navy 
Department, we have a G-4 for the Army and a corresponding man 
in the Air Force. I have talked with those people on occasion, when 
matters appeared to be needing that type of action, but that is short 
of going to the Board. That is just the normal operating procedure 
of talking to the proper people and persuading them that the position 
taken by the Director is right. They have bought it. 

Mr. Corr. Can you indicate how frequently the Director of Stand- 
ards Agency has exercised his right to resolve differences between 
departments ¢ 

Admiral Ring. Mr. Cole, I am uninformed on that subject. I will 
get the information for you. I really do not know, sir. 

Mr. Core. Well, it couldn’t be very frequent or you would have 
known. 
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Admiral Rive. I would know about it if it were very frequent, sir. 
I can’t give you any specific examples. 

Mr. Doyte. May I ask this question, please? How many officials 
are charged with making decisions—no matter at what level. How 
many hands would those two nails have had to have gone through, 
before it was decided that they are one and the same nail? I am 
amazed that each of those nails would get into separate bins and yet 
be one and the same. How many heads would have to handle that 
problem in order to have that thing which you say is not good 4 

Admiral Reve. The basic responsibility for the preparation of the 
item identification is an assigned responsibility. We don't have 
everybody working on the same thing at the same time. I do not 
know which particul: iv segment of which particular se he nt or 
office had the assignment for working up the nails. May I say that 
nails as a category was undoubtedly assigned to one office to - P: ire. 
When the descriptions have gone out from that Ar my, Navy, or Air 
Force or GSA office to the others, then the process is gone aire 
of people putting up descriptions of items which they don’t think are 
properly covered by the description which has flowed to them. The 
fact. that somebody prepared a description for a nail, zine finished, 
after they had gotten a description of a galvanized finish, is wrong. 

Mr. Dove. Well, but would it be incorrect assuming that it must 
have been the mistake of more than one person ¢ 

Admiral Rrra. It is a mistake of more than one person. I do not 
know precisely how many people. to answer your question. 

Mr. Doyxe. I don’t intend to try to pin you down, but at any rate 
there is more than one person in that department that is inefficient. 
I would assume from your testimony, in the case of the nail at least. 

Admiral Rine. I wish I could feel that that limit of inefficiency 
was as low as you mentioned, but a mistake was made and more than 
one person participated in the making of the mistake. 

Mr. Dorie. See if you can’t nail down that mistake. 

Mr. Hépert. Nail down the nail. 

Admiral Rive. I will try to nail it down, with either the zine o1 
the galvanized-coated nail, sir. 

Mr. CLemrnre. Admiral Ring. 

Admiral Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLemMente. From the example you gave before, if the three 
services submitted three different specifications for a nail, for instance. 
you said then the Director decides; is that correct ? 

Admiral Rrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Ciemente. And if there is unanimity and the specifications are 
identical between the three services and the Director is not satisfied 
with these specifications, he appeals to the Secretary of Defense ¢ 

Admiral Ring. He may appeal up through channels. He would 
not appeal directly to the Secretary of Defense. If it were a matter 
of major importance that couldn’t be resolved, the appeal would go 
through the Munitions Board, through the process we have previously 
discussed. 

Mr. CLementr. My point is: If there is such unanimity of opinion 
between the three services, why is it necessary for the Director io de 
cide in his view it is no good and therefore he should appeal it ? 

\dmiral Rrne. The test of how good our Director is, Mr. Clemente, 
obviously will be his ability. If I had a director whe was constantly 
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opposing concerted judgment of a lot of other people, I would 
seriously question the qualification of our Director. 

Mr. C1 EMENTE. That is what I want to find out. Why he goes to 
the next higher authority? Who makes the decision there?’ When the 
Virector decides that the three specifications, identical specifications 
of the services, are not in conformity with good usage and good judg- 
ment, and he decides to appeal it, who makes the decision on the 
level above him / 

Admiral Rixe. That would be the Munitions Board, sir. 

Mr. Cremente. All right. , 

Admiral Rive. If it is a matter of such importance that it should 
go the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Crrmente. After they made a decision, is there any appeal 
from the Munitions Board. 

Admiral Rine. Yes, sir. Anybody can appeal. As I told you 
the court of last appeal—and now I bring in the General Services 
Administration—would be a triumvirate consisting of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, the Administrator of General Services 
and the Secretary of Defense, and that organization was established 
by the President when he transmitted Public Law 152 with a note 
to the various agencies. 

Mr. Chementre. Now when that triumvirate decides, is that it ? 

Admiral Rinne. I hope so, sir, unless it is a matter of such import- 
ance that it has to go up to a Cabinet meeting. J guess in the last 
analysis the President of the United States would have to decide. I 
can't believe he would get into the nail. 

Mr. Ciemente. I just wanted to get the procedure. Thank you, 
Admiral. 9 

Mr. peGrarrrenriep. Admiral, do you think those words there “to 
resolve differences’—really, I think if you put a reasonable construc- 
tion on those words it would mean that if he couldn’t get them to- 
vether, that he would have a right to make the decision himself. 

suit it seems to me, just those words “resolve differences,” could be 
so easily construed as meaning that he should get them together if 
he could. And then it looks to me as though it ought to go a little 
bit further and not leave any doubt about what resolving differences 
means. If he can’t resolve the differences, if he can’t get them to- 
vether, he should make the decision, himself. 

It would be so simple to have it worded that way. Then there 
eouldn’t be any doubt about what resolve differences means. T would 
think that a reasonable construction would be that he could make 
decisions. But why not let it say so in so many words, so there 
couldn’t be any mistake about what his powers are ¢ 

Admiral Rrxa. The question of resolution of differences does have 
the connotation as you have expressed it: One, that there will be a 
lot of differences. and two, that the Director would have to compromise 
his own best judgment in resolving the differences. 

Again, I have to rely on the personality of the man involved, not 
to compromise, not to agree to things that he can’t agree with, but 
to try to direct and, if you will, guide the thinking of the participants 
ina sound and a right direction. T think we could have used happier 
words than “resolve differences” because it does have—— 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. It isso broad. It is such a broad phraseology. 

Admiral Rixe. I agree with you. 
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Mr. Dorie. Admiral, may I ask you this, please? I take it from 
your testimony and that of the Secretary yesterday and my own com- 
mon knowledge of such things that one of the objectives of a standard- 
ization catalog would be to make it possible to eliminate competition 
in the purchase between the Departments of what you described as 
common-use items; is that correct ? 

Admiral Rive. It is one of the end results of a good cataloging and 
good standardization program. 

Mr. Doytr. In other words, I know from my own pe rena! e xperi- 
ence and I think all of us realize that departments of the military do 
compete in many, many instances for the purchase of common 
items because they don’t purchase together. 

That is right, is it not ¢ 

For instance, electric light bulbs, pencils, such as that. I just mer 
tioned those two. 

Now, may L ask you this: Has there been any program yet of taki 
out of those items immediately, shall I say, the common-use items th: 
we all think of right now—pencils for instance, electric light bulbs, for 
instance, nails, for instance 4 

I think of those as three illustrations of what I have in mind. Has 
there been any program to ti ake those out of the matter of cataloging ? 
We all know what an electric ight bulb is. We all know what the 
specifications are. Has that been “done vet ¢ 

If it hasn't been done, why isn't it done 4 

That should save millions and millions of dollars, shouldn’t it ? 

Admiral Rrne. In large measure, it has been done in two of the 


three fields that you mentioned. 
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With regard to administratn f type Su ppl DP meil ; speci ically, 
paper, carbon paper, administrative-type supp! es—there is what 1 
known as a Federal Supply Service Schedule wh Ich is a type of cor 
tract let by the Federal Supply Service of the General Services Ad 
ministration. The same applies to electric light bulbs. Some of thes 
schedules are so-called m indatory chedules and others are nonmanda- 
tory: under the mandatory schedules it is necessary that any Federal 
agency desiring’ the — 1 or the electric bulb buy from the contra 
tors li isted i 1h the S( h 1e dul ce 

Typewriters, for instance, are bought off the schedule. 


Mr. Héprrr. How about chairs. Admiral ? 

Admiral Ring. You will be happy to learn, Mr. Hébert, that there 
isa Federal Supply Service Schedule for furniture. 

Mr. Heprrr. I said chairs. 

Admiral RING. And chair are included, therein, SIT. 

a Hererr. How did you happen to vet these de luxe chairs into 

ie picture if that 1 + a standard su ipply 

‘he Imiral Rrnc. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Going back to the electrice-light bulbs, how do you account 
for the fact that one agen cy pays 10 cents and another one 15 cents 
ror the same item ? How doe : it come % about 7 Y 

Admiral Rivne. IT would have to examine the details. Tam not sure 
that th le que stion of quantity discounts, and so forth, were eepens re- 
eae in those purchase prices which were furnished to the commit- 
tee by the military a 

If ; L partic ular light bulb IS listed in the SC -hedule. the ordering’ de 
partment pays the price listed in the se ‘thedule, less the quantity dis- 
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count for whatever quantity they happen to be ordering at the time. 
I would have to examine the details of the particular purchase of the 
eleetric-light bulbs. 

I would like to make certain also that each was bought off the san 
schedule, because schedules themselves, which are periodically issu: 
have, of course, different prices. 

Mr. Cone. Even assuming that an electric-light bulb had a particula 
identity number, catalog number, it still might be possible for ther 
to occur striking differences in cost ? 

Admiral Rrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. So that the answer of achieving economy and commo) 
costs isn’t necessarily found in an exclusive catalog ? 

Admiral Ringe. That is absolutely correct, because of the time o 
buying, because of the quantity bought at the time, and even unde: 
the so-called mandatory schedule to which this question was original] 
addressed, different schedules put out at different times carry different 
prices. 

Mr. Coir. What is meant by a mandatory schedule? That is a ney 
term to me. 

Admiral Rive. A mandatory schedule is a schedule issued by th« 
Federal Supply Service of the General Services Administration wher: 
use of the schedule is mandatory upon every Federal agency. There 
are certain of those schedules. I can furnish a listing to the com 
mittee, if the committee desires. 

Mr. Doye. Does that mandatory schedule as of this date in you 
judgment include as many items as it ought in the interest of economy / 
If not, why not ? 

Admiral Rive. The whole subject of mandatory schedules, of sched 
ules themselves, is under study at the present time. The working 
group that I referred to composed of Mr. Ward, Mr. Forbes, and [, 
have that subject before us now. 

Mr. Dorie. How long have you had it there? 

Admiral Rivne. About a year, I think, sir, and we are doing some 
thing about it. We haven't reached the final answer. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, have any items been added since your study be 
gan? Task you that question not to criticize you, Admiral, but time 
is the essence to me, if millions of dollars can be saved in the long run, 
and I am just interested to know how fast Government is functioning 
in the interest of saving money. 

Admiral Rive. I would like to furnish to the committee, if I may, the 
exact status of starting 3 years ago and where we are now. I don't 
have that information before me. I would like to furnish it to th 
committee. 

Mr. Dorie. Do you find any resistance to the worthy objective o! 
adding more items in the mandatory schedule from the General Ser 
ices Administration or from any other department of Government / 

Admiral Rive. There is some resistance on occasion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytr. Of what sort of an item, for instance, and why ? 

Admiral Rive. I refer particularly to furniture. If my informa 
tion is correct, I think the Department of the Navy gets all of 
furniture from the schedule. I am not certain that the Departmer nt 
of the Navy and the Department of the Air Force do so. I will veri! 
that statement, however, and furnish it to the committee. The staf 
may already have it, I don’t know. 
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Mr. Doyte. Then for an immediate result, in view of your testi- 
mony and that of Secretary yesterday that it is going to take a long 
time to complete your catalog system to the point of real efficiency, 
for an immediate result and the saving of money at least, if more items 
of common use can be put on the mandatory schedule, it would be in 
the interest of immediate economy, wouldn’t it ? 

Admiral Ring. I think the thing ought to go both ways. I think 
that not only should such items be placed on the mandatory schedule 
of the Federal Supply Service. I think such things as we have fairly 
recently accomplished with the Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency—the sole buyer of medical and dental supply items for the 
military—is now buying certain standard Federal civil defense sup- 
ply items. All I am trying to say is that I think we ought to make the 
soundest decision we can as to which single agency should buy and 
not confine it only to the standard buying of the mandatory schedule 
of the Federal Supply Service. That is the way we are working now. 

Mr. Doyte. And is there a definite program of determining ‘which 
items of common use so-called can be purchased by one agency of the 
military department ? 

Is that being determined and is the assignment being made under 
this new charter signed yesterday? Or was it a program in effect 
before yesterday to assign for example medical supplies, for the pur- 
chase by one agency ? 

If so, what other supplies have been assigned recently ? 

Admiral Ringe. I hold in my hand—and this does precede the order 
of yesterday—a document entitled “Procurement Assignments, List 
of Commodities Under Munitions Board Procurement Assignments 
and Coordinating Assignments,” dated the 6th of September 1951, 

The National Security Act had a clause in it which required the 
assignment, to the extent practicable, of procurement responsibility 
on the basis of single assignment. 

Mr. Doytr. Now, let me take up the nail item again. 

Has the purchase of supply of nails ever been assigned to any one 
agency ? 

Admiral Rina. It seems not. I would have to refresh my memory 
by reference to the book. 

Mr. Doyte. It is such a common item that it would seem to me that 
that could easily have been assigned a long time ago to the purchase 
of one of the military dep: wrtments, to purchase all of the nails for all 
of the departments of defense. 

Isn’t that true? 

Admiral Ring. I would like to give you a qualified answer on that. 

My judgment is this. We have made many purchase assignments. 
Some of those assignments have been made on the basis of assigning 
to one bureau, technical service, or air matériel command, of the total 
needs of the three military departments. 

In two specific fields, medical and dental supplies and petroleum 
products, we have there established jointly staffed purchasing 
agencies. I won't go into all the reasons as to why we assigned petro- 
leum products to this jointly staffed agency rather than to one of the 
three military departments. 

Mr. Doytr. May I lay a foundation for that question ? 

Several years ago I was in a wholesale hardware company in Cali- 
fornia on a legal - matter because I am a lawyer. Within the same 
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15 minutes that I was waiting to have a conference with the head of 
the establishment during the last war, a representative of the Military 
Establishment, the Navy, came in to get a bid on a certain item and 
within the same 15 minutes a representative of the Army came in to 
get a jane ir on the same item. 
The head of the establishment at that time remarked to me, h 
said, and that is before I was a Congressman, by the way, “There is 
good illustration of wasteful purchasing by the Government. These 
two eg artments competing one against the other for the same item 
That is why I asked you that question. 
ree niral RING. I think that is v vhy 
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Admiral Rine. The decision will be made by the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Dorie. When ? 

Admiral Rrne. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Is it before them now? 

Admiral Rive. It has been constantly before them for a consider- 
able period of time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doy.r. Does that mean years? 

Admiral Rive. A year and a half. 

Mr. Heserr. How long does it take to make a decision? A year and 
a half? Does it take that long for intelligent men to set up and have 
something before them, for a year and a°half, and can’t come up with 
an answer ? 

Admiral Rive. I don’t mean, Mr. Chairman, that the Munitions 
Board has had nothing but this item before it for a year and a half. 
I am saying that for a year and a half the staff of the Munitions Board 
has been engaged in trying to find the proper way of making this 
decision. 

Mr. Hésert. Yes, Admiral, but that is not a satisfactory answer to 
the man who is paying his tax. A year and a half to make a decision 
on something that involves millions and millions of dollars and taxes 
going up every year. If you go another year and a half, we will need 
more taxes to support such a system. That is the thing this committee 
is interested in. 

Now, you mentioned a matter of clothing. I would like a report 
tomorrow morning from you on that. My information is—it m: iy be 
in error, but I would like to know the facts—that the three services 
got together on the matter of clothing on a very low level—now at a 
low level, I will say on an intermediate level, set across the table and 
intelligently discussed the need for clothing. 

The Air Force, the Army, and the Navy came up with a solution as 
to the needs, required needs of the services, then allocated the pro- 
curement of clothing over an extended period of time in order not 
to dislocate the market, the economic market, which is sound, and sub- 
mitted that to the Munitions Board and to date the Munitions Board 
hasn’t come up with a decision or an answer. 

Now, I would like to have that specific report from the three services, 
for tomorrow morning. 

Admiral Rive. I will give it to you Mr. Chairman. At the Muni- 
tions Board meeting, which was 2 weeks ago, a notification was re- 
ceived by the chairman of the Munitions Board stating that three pro- 
curement secretaries, who themselves are members of the Munitions 
Board, had arrived at this collaborative buying arrangement which 
you recite. So that is a matter which is now 2 weeks old. That action 
was taken by the three procurement secretaries. It was not approved 
by the Bo: id. That particular project will, on Thursday of this week, 
have been before the Board precisely 2 weeks. 

Mr. Hinerr. It only got to the Board 2 weeks ago? 

Admiral Rine. That is correct. 

Mr. Hépvert. I would fike to know the date that it was submitted 
from the lower level. 

Admiral Ringe. I will try to find out. I think if my memory serves 
me—I am sure I am right as to when it was presented to the Board. 
Two weeks ago this coming Thursday. 














Mr. Héserr. I know, but I mean when it was resolved on the leve! | 
am discussing. And certainly the level that it was decided on, they 
didn’t take a year and a hi lf to find out what they needed. 

Now, is the Munitions Board going to take a year and a half to come 
up with an answer to that ? 

Admiral Rine. It is not. The Munitions Board will discuss t} 
item at its meeting on Thursday the day after tomorrow. It has ney 
heen discussed as a Munitions Board item. These assignments, M: 
Chairman, are not just informal things. These are the discharg 
of the responsibility of the Department of Defense under the Nationa 
Security Act, the making of purchase assignments. This document, 
which is fairly old now, dated September 6, 1951, reported the assig1 
ments that had been made up to that time. The item that you refer to 
Was presented to the Board on the date that I mentioned. I will find 
out for you the date at which the agreement was made and will present 
that to the committee tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Cote. What constitutes present ation to the Board? 

Admiral Rine. The Board voting on an item for discussion at the 
Board, and the Board agreeing or disagreeing with the proposed 
course of action. 

Mr. Coir. Well, might it have been presented to the Munitions 
Board organization prior to 2 weeks ago? 

Admiral Rrye. This particular item was not presented to the Muni 
tions Board staff, if that is what you mean, sir, or—— 

ir. Core. I am talking about any one of those cubicles [indicat- 
ing] under the Munitions Board organization. That is why I asked 
what constitutes presentation to the Munitions Board, up to this top 
place, or might it he down to the bottom cubbyhole. 

What happened 2 weeks ago Thursday ? 

Admiral Rrva. Two weeks ago Thursday the Chairman of the Mu 
nitions Board received a memorandum signed by Mr. Askins, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and Navy member of the Board, 
stating that the three procurement secret iries had agreed on this 
method of functioning. The Chairman stated that because it was a 
procurement assignment, a form of procurement assignment, he 
wishes the item discussed at the Board. The only reason it wasn’t 
discussed last week is because of the fact that your present witness 
was unable to get the Statf papers through. We will discuss it at the 
Board meeting of this week. 

Mr. Cote. Then, that means that this occurrence 2 weeks ago is the 
first time that the question of a joint procurement of clothing cume 
into the Munitions Board organization ? 

Admiral Rive. No, sir; it is the first time this particular agreement 
of the three procurement secretaries, which I thought the Chairman 
addressed himself to was presented to the Chairm: in—what I was try 
ing to say is that for 2 long period of time we have been trying to 
devise that type of organization which the Board would approve. 

Mr. Cote. That is what you have been trying for a year and a half 
to do, is haven’t come up with the answer. 

Admiral Rrxe. Haven't come up with the answer. 

Mr. Heverr. No wonder the boys aren’t able to make a dec ision in 
Korea if that is the kind of training they have had, and it hasn’t come 
on the agenda yet. 
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Admiral Rrnc. We have had it on the agenda three or four times, 
and haven’t gotten the approval of the Board. 

Mr. Héserr. I would like to have somebody in the responsible posi- 
tion answer as to who in the armed services got that requirement from 
the lower level that I discussed. 

In other words, this was on the level of commanders and majors, 
where the decision was first made. 

Now, when did they turn loose their recommendation 4 

Admiral Rivne. I will get that information for you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Hésert. That is what I want to know. Because I think if the 
service would demonstrate the same zealousness in getting these 
matters resolved as they do in getting rid of the money before the 
fiscal year is ended, the taxpayer would save a lot more than time. 
They can come up here with an empty sack and want more. 

Mr. CunnrncHam. Admiral, a few moments ago, in answer to the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Doyle, you made the statement, as 
I recall, that the top authority had not yet authorized it. 

What do you mean by “top authority”? 

Admiral Rive. Do you refer, sir, to the assignment of purchase 
responsibility for the clothing and equipage / 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. I would like to have you clear up the statement 
you made about top authority. 

Who constitutes the top authority ? 

Admiral Rrnq. The Munitions Board. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Does the Joint Chiefs of Staff have anything to 
do with it 

Admiral Ring. The Joint Chiefs of Staff do furnish that guidance 
tothe Munitions Board with regard to the impact of Munitions Board 
actions upon the field of effort which the Joint Chiefs- 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Can the Munitions Board act without getting 
instructions or authority from the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Ring. The Munitions Board can and does act without get- 
ting approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Now, then, let me follow through: Can anyone 
below the level of the Munitions Board place an order for supplies 
for any branch of the armed service contrary to rules laid down 
already by the Munitions Board ? 

Admiral Rivne. The answer to your question is, yes, it has hap- 
pened. It is not supposed to happen. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. In other words, if the procedure or policy in 
the past has been for the purchasing officer or agent to buy, we will 
say, shoes in a certain manner and that purchasing agent or officer 
finds that he can get a similar shoe at a much lesser price in some 
other manner, he on his own initiative has no authority to go ahead 
and do that without first being approved by the top authority which 
you have referred to as the Munitions Board ? 

Admiral Rrne. If we have made a purchase assignment of any 
given commodity, such as shoes, we thereby establish a single agent 
responsible for all the purchase activity in that field. That order 
having been issued, it is not proper for anyone else to go into the field 
and buy shoes. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. All right. 
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Admiral Rrne. That has not been established in the field of cloth- 
ing and equipage as yet. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Once that has been established, then has the 
purchasing officer who has been delegated to make the Bayh ig 3 the 

right to go over—we will say he is a purchasing officer for the Navy. 
+ he the right on his own to go to the Army, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps, to find out how much they are paying for a similar article, 
where they get it, and buy from the same source, or does he have to 
follow certain regulations that have been handed to him and pay the 
price that those regulations require him to pay, regardless of what 
itis? 

Admiral Ring. Those regulations of that type are not issued by the 
Munitions Board. In other words, we do not prescribe where you 
shall buy or how much you shall pay. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. You are not answering my question. 

Admiral Rine. That is not a function of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. I am not concerned about the function so much, 
as I want to know whether or not there is any opportunity for these 
men who are doing the purchasing to go out in the market and save 
money for the taxpayer. 

Admiral Ring. There is. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Or are their hands tied by regulations issued 
by the top authority ¢ 

Admiral Rive. Their hands are not tied in the slightest respect. 
They are established to do the best buying job that they can do. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, but a moment ago, in answer to another 
question of mine, you said they were supposed to follow the instruc- 
tions of Munitions Board ¢ 

Admiral Rrne. What I intended to say—and I am sorry I created 
the wrong impression: I said if an assignment of any given com 
modity has been made by the Munitions Board, that establishes one 
purchasing agent to do the whole payne job. That assignment does 
not restrict him In his efforts to do the best job for the purpose of say 
ing the taxpayers’ money that can possibly be done. That is his duty. 
That is his responsibility. 

[ think what I failed to do is to differentiate between the making 
of the assignment, which is the establishment of the agent to do the 
purchasing, and what I understand from you that he may by that act 
be restricted by detailed rules and regulations which might prevent 
him from doing a good job. 

[am = ry if I have created that impression. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Of course, that is what we are after—to get a 
aie to save money for the taxpayer, and why it is that a purchas 
ing agent in one branch of the service buys the same article for a much 
lesser price than the same purchasing agent in another branch of the 
service. To me there has been no evidence to clear that up yet pre 
sented before this committee by this witness. 

Admiral Ring. Don’t you think that probably the basic answer to 
that is that you have to look at the time of the purchase? To refer 
to only one item—and I have been through the display with Mr 
Courtney and Mr. Monahan, been through there twice, as a matter of 
fact. 

One example which the service furnished was a pair of shoes drawn 
by the Marines, requisitioned by the Marines, from the Department 
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of the Army in 1944, and the price was something less than $4. To- 
day—it is in the exhibit somewhere here—is a pair of shoes which 
look identical, bought much more recently for a price of $6 or $7. All 
I am trying to say is that each purchasing agent—and I don’t care 
who he is or where he is—is charged with the basic responsibility of 
doing the best job he can. The centralization of your purchase au- 
thority gives you a single focal point of buying, gives you at least the 
hope competent purchasing officers will do the best job that they 
can. We have not covered the whole field of purchase assignment. 
There are areas which I don’t think we should purchase assign. And 
we have to everlastingly keep on the job of trying to make the pur 
chase assignment work. We have to make the requiring departments 
submit their needs in a timely fashion so that the one purchasing agent 
can do a good job. There are many factors. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Would you say that that differential in the price 
of shoes, which as you have stated is between $4 and probably 36 on 
more, could have been occasioned by any regulation issued by the Of 
fice of Price Control, as we call it, permitting a manufacturer to 
charge in the meantime a higher price for the same article ? 

Admiral Rixc. I would have to examine the specifications of the 
date of purchase. I am not sure that any price control— 

Mr. Cunninouam. All right. 

Are those things gone into by the purchasing agent? Do they make 
those examinations and find out why they have to pay a higher price 
for the similar article a few months later? 

Admiral Ring. They do, There are many things. Mr. Doyle asked 
me a question with regard to procurement as it relates to the catalog. 
What we have today—and I speak now as an old-time purchasing 
officer—is so many different impacts pulling and hauling upon the 
purchasing agent. Congress has enunciated a small business policy. 
Mr. Wilson has issued a directive which is known as ODM directive 
No. 4, which says “Let’s give special attention to distressed areas.” 
We have a big program of off-shore procurement. We have a statute 
called The Buy-American Act. We have today, I will recite them 
if you want me to, at least 14 major policies under which your pur 
chasing officer today is working, and I don’t care how good a catalog 
he has and how good a specification, there are factors which are going 
to affect every single procurement that is made. Yes, you have price 
control, Yes, you have people who would say “Negotiate all your 
contracts so that you can direct your contracts to small business or 
to a distressed area.” You have also got a committee of this House. 
a committee of the Senate, select committees on small business, whic! 
say “Formal advertisement and competitive buying is the best way for 
a small-business man to get in.” If you would ask me today, if | 
were a purchasing agent, which one of these directives I would follow, 
I would tell your, sir, that I would follow the one on which the pressure 
was greatest right now, and then duck. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Admiral, you don’t mean to infer that these 
(liserepancies in price of these articles that have been exhibited to the 
committee is a result of competitive buying, do you? 

Admiral Ring, T am simply saying that today’s procurement. is 
affected by many different influences. There are those, Mr. Congress- 
man, Who would use the military appropriations for the solution of 
a lot of social problems. I happen to believe that the single, sole 
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function of a military procurement officer is to get the most he « 
of what is needed within the time required to the specifications de 
sired at the lowest net cost to the taxpayer. And I am telling you that 
today that problem is most difficult of achievement. I feel rathe) 
strongly on the subject. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I notice you have a car pool at the Pentag: 
As I understand it, the officials of each branch of the service can ¢ 
up and get a car any time they wish. 

Now, wouldn’t it be a good idea to have the same system invok« 
for buying everything for the armed services? 

Admiral Rinne. With regard to those cars, single assignment h 
been made to the Ordnance Department of the Army for the buying 
of the vehicles. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I mean for the use of them. 

Admiral Ring. I am sorry; I misunderstood your question. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Don’t you have a car pool over there, that yo 
all draw from when you want to use a car, the Army, Navy and Ai 
Force and Maries? 

Admiral Rivne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUnnincHam. You established an excellent system in car poo! 
ing. I hadn’t seen any evidence of any determined attempt to do a 
similar thing with the purchase of this vast amount of supplies which 
really amounts to something in comparison to the use of a few auto 
mobiles. 

Admiral Rine, All T was saying, sir: in that particular area, which 
is the purchase of the vehicles themselves, a single assignment has 
been made. I am not trying to tell you that we have single : assign 
ment of everything that the military buy. We have not. 

Mr. Cote. Well, isn’t it a fact, though, that over 50 percent at leas 
of the things bought by the Defense Department have been assigned 
to one of the service departments for procurement ? 

Admiral Rina. I think the percentage would be higher than that, 
Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. Even higher? 

Admiral Rive. I think it would be 60 to 65 percent. 

Mr. Cour. So let’s be fair with the Departments. The Depart 
ments have gone along way toward achieving this goal of procurement 
of common items by one Department for use by all Departments? 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. To the extent of between 60 and 65 percent ? 

Admiral Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. But do I understand correctly that one of the specimens 
on these exhibit boards is a pair of shoes that was bought by the Fed- 
eral Government in 1944 and it is shown in comparison with the pri 
paid for the same pair of shoes in 1951 or 1952? 

Admiral Ring. That is my understanding when I originally looked 
at the exhibit. I would have to check the specific reference. 

May I look and see if it is, or—the staff would know. 

Mr. Cote. Whether it is shoes or anything else, that is what I ha 
in mind when I suggested yesterday that the dates of these prices be 
published along w _ the price, because very obviously you can’t co! 
pare the price of a pair of shoes in 1944 with a pair of shoes 
1951. 

Admiral Rinc. That was my statement, sir. 
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Mr. Cote. They would be at least 75 percent or 100 percent more, 
let alone the $2 which your testimony showed to be the increase, from 
$4 to $6. 

Mr. Hévertr. Don’t let us get confused, now. The price is merely 
the byproduct of a system. We can recognize the justification of the 
observation, Mr. Cole, but the thing that we first have to establish is 
the system whereby the article or the item is procured. As of now, 
we haven’t established anything. 

Mr. Core. All right. But let’s get the dates of those prices up 
there. 

Mr. Hévert. We are going to get them. 

Mr. Cote. Admiral, I was very much intrigued by your expression 
that the opportunity existed, rather amply, I judge, from the tone of 
your voice, for the expenditure of military appropriations in order 
to accomplish a variety of social problems and social experiments. My 
question—with your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, because it is some- 
what afield from this inquiry, but I am very curious to know what are 
the opportunities for the abuse of military appropriations. 

Because I consider you, Admiral Ring, as a man who is thoroughly 
familiar with this problem, and 1 give you credit for having done 
whatever good has been accomplished in this field. 

You have been working in it for a number of years. What are those 
areas of opportunity for social experimentation in the use of military 
appropriations ¢ 

Admiral Rrna. I have named a few, Mr. Cole. I have this feeling: 
That when the Congress appropriates money to the Army, to the 
Navy, or the Air Force, and when under the statute which is known 
as the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 expenditures are 
made, that every military purchasing official should be dedicated to 
the purpose of getting precisely what is wanted within the time 
needed to the specification required at the lowest cost to the tax- 
payer. 

I am saying that there are many pressures which in its wisdom the 
Congress has enunciated. I am talking about—let’s take small busi- 
ness. And please don’t mininterpret me. I am not opposed to these 
things. I am simply trying to state some facts. I am not trying to 
philosophize on whether we should have or should not have these 
things. 

Mr. Cote. You answered my question. 

Admiral Ring. But I am telling you when a military procurement 
ollicer goes up and advertises for bids, he should award the resulting 
contract to that qualified bidder who offers to meet the specifications 
of the bid at the lowest price. 

Mr. Corr. You needn't take any more time. I think I understand 
your answer. You were referring to the various pressures that have 
wen imposed by Congress on Federal procurement. 

Admiral Rrxe. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. Such as the small business and the negotiated versus the 
advertised ? 

Admiral Rie. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. The distressed areas. 

Admiral Rixa. The distressed industries. 

Mr. Cote. I see. 

Admiral Rrne. I refer to the whole thing. 
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Mr. Hérerr. Don’t blame the distressed area decision of Mr. Wilson 
on the Congress, Mr. Cole. He made that decision. 

Admiral Ringe. Mr. Chairman, it is just as binding upon your mil 
tary procurement officer, no matter where it comes from. 

Mr. Hesert. Unfortunately, may I say too many things are bind 
ing upon the American people that the American Congress doesn’t 
act on. The American Congress has relinquished its power, unfortu: 
ately. 

Admiral, I would appreciate you being back tomorrow morning 
We hope we will not be too long with you. And have Admiral Fowk 
with you. 

Admiral Krxe. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Héesert. The committee will go in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned to executiv: 





INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 35) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1952 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington, LG: 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward 
Hébert, chairman of the special committee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Heéperr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Courtney, yesterday I asked if you had obtained from the De- 
partment of Defense the names of certain individuals. 

Now, I want to read into the record the exact words of the Secretary 
testifying on last Monday, at which time he said: 

One Air Force employee suggestion alone netted a saving of more than $2 
million, a suggestion that excess aircraft spare parts be made available to air- 
craft manufacturers instead of being released as surplus. This suggestion also 
conserved vital materials. 

Another employee suggestion saved $46,000 a year through eliminating 60 
percent of the work involved in processing requisitions for service stock supplies. 
A carburetor repair foreman suggested the modification of a fuel injection nozzle 
on an aircraft engine to obtain a saving of $709,000. 

Mr. Courtney, do you have a reply as yet from the Defense 
Department / 

Mr. Courrney. I do not, Mr. Chairman. I requested the same in- 
formation again, renewed the request, I should say, at the close of the 
session yesterday. 

Mr. Hé&sert. I hope we don’t have to wait a year and a half to get 
that answer. 

Now, I also asked them to supply us with all the news releases on this 
subject since January 1; who wrote the release, and who directed the 
release. 

Have you got a reply to that request ? 

Mr. Courtney. | have not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heéperr. I just want to keep the record straight, and show how 
long it takes to get information up to the Hill. 

Now, we will continue, gentlemen of the committee, with Admiral 
Ring, and continue our efforts to find the elusive phantom of the 
Pentagon, a man who could make decisions over there, yes or no. 

Now, Admiral, when you left us yesterday, I asked you about an 
item of clothing. Have you a report to make to the committee on 
that request ¢ 

Admiral Rine. I have, Mr. Chairman. I will hand it to Mr. Court- 
ney or read it into the record, as desired. 
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Mr. Héserr. Read it into the record, sir. 

Admiral Rive. I read into the record, Mr. Chairman, a statement 
dated August 28, 1951, from the New York Quartermaster Procur 
ment Agency and the Navy Purchasing Office, both housed in the same 
building, 11 East Sixteenth Street, New York, N. Y., titled “Agre 
ment on Collaborative Procurement.” 

May I suggest that the list of references, possibly, the background- 
I will be happy to read it, the fourth paragraph if you desire—— 

Mr. Hererr. We desire the whole story, Admiral, and I think it 
only fair to you to inform you the purpose of this inquiry at this time 

Admiral Rene. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héeserr. We want to be sure that—we are not only interested 
in the small items of nails. I will tell you exactly what we want t: 
do: we want to follow the origination of this order for clothing 
which involves, as I understand, some $2 billion. Now, that certainly 
is an item of concern. 

Mr. Dorie. How much did you say, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Héserr. Two billion dollars is involved in this item alone. 

Mr. Doyir. Billion ? 

Mr. Héserr. Billion. We are finally getting up to the talk at the 
present time, in billions. 

We want to follow this procedure from the time that the officers on 
the lowest level started the consideration of the procurement. of 
clothes, and we intend to follow it right on through to the top, to its 
present point of indecision at the Munitions Board level. 

Admiral Rrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H&éserr. And we want also to interview, or have the privilege 
of interviewing, all individuals who participated in this particula: 
item. That apparently is the only manner in which this committee 
can get any information. 

Admiral Rrve. With your permission, then, Mr. Chairman, instead 
of starting with the reading of the order, or of the agreement, dated 
August 28, I would like to relate to the committee testimony which 
was made by the Under Secretary of the Army before another com 
mittee of the Congress, the Bonner subcommittee, last July, July 1951. 

The Under Secretary testified before the Bonner committee that in 
response to a query addressed to him on the subject of collaborative 
buying of clothing and textiles in New York, that a question had been 
raised by the Bonner committee field trip as to the nonformalization 
of this collaborative agreement. 

Mr. Alexander testified in July that such an agreement would bi 
formalized. The result of that testimony leads to the paper which | 
will now read into the record, dated August 28, 1951. 

Mr. Coir. How long had the informal agreement continued priot 
to the formalization in July ? 

Admiral Rrnc. For several years, Mr. Cole. I do not have the pre 
cise dates. But that informal agreement of collaboration between the 
two buying offices had been in effect for a considerable period of time 

I will have to inform myself as to the precise date. I do not know. 

Mr. Corr. Then this agreement of July 1951 was simply putting 
ol. paper an informal agreement which had existed for some year: 
previous ? 

Admiral Rive. Mr. Alexander so testified before the Bonner com 
mittee, he feeling, Mr. Alexander feeling, that the committee wa: 
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critical of a nonformal agreement to take the place of an actually 
operating one, but nonformalized agreement. 5 

I have given to the committee and to the reporter the title of this 
directive. [Reading:] 


1. References.—(a) Memorandum from the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Under Secretary of War to the Commanding General, Army Service Forces, and 
the Paymaster General of the Navy, January 6, 1945, subject: “Joint procure- 
ment of subsistence supplies, standard stock items, textiles, clothing and shoes, 
and athletic equipment.” 

(b) Paragraph 4-000 (c), section IV, ASPR, June 1, 1950, which defines col- 
laborative procurement as that type of coordinated procurement “whereby pro- 
curing activities of more than one department occupy offices in the same area 
but make separate contracts, the objective being to center in one place geograph- 
ically all procurements of similar supplies or services.” 

2. The New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency (hereinafter referred 
to as NYQMPA) and the Navy Purchasing Office (hereinafter referred to as 
NPO) hereby agree to collaborate, as set forth herein, in the procurement of 
clothing, equipage, textiles, footwear, and related and other items procured by 
both offices. 

3. The following specific areas of collaboration are effective immediately. 
These will be augmented, by mutual agreement, from time to time as conditions 
and situations warrant. 

4. List of joint items—A current list of all identieal and similar classes of 
items procured by both NYQMPA and NPO (hereinafter referred to as joint 
items) will be published and maintained. The names and telephone extensions 
of the responsible contracting officers of both offices will be indicated for each 
joint item. Copies of this list will be furnished to each contracting officer, each 
buyer, and other interested personnel of both offices. 

5. Exchange of purchase authorizations.—Each office will furnish the other 
office a copy of each purchase authorization which exceeds $25,000 and which 
involves a joint item. The copy of the purchase authorization will be annotated, 
prior to forwarding, with the following information: 

(a) Names and telephone extensions of the assigned contracting officer 
and buyer. 

(b) Firm or estimated dates for inviting and receiving quotations, and 
whether the method of formal advertisement or negotiation is contemplated. 

6. Concurrent procurements—Whenever NYQMPA and NPO contemplate pro- 
curing a joint item simultaneously or within periods of close proximity, consider- 
ation will be given to adjusting procurement schedules so as to avoid, so far as 
possible, conflicts or competition between the offices for sources of supply. In 
some cases it will be in the best interest of the Government to separdte the 
proposed procurements, while in other cases it will be most advantageous to the 
Government to obtain simultaneous procurements. In those cases where such 
adjustments require the approval of higher authority the approval will be 
requested by one or both offices as indicated. 

7. Collateral procurement problems.—Each office will make the following 
information available to the other office on request: 

(a) Office procedures (by copies of orders and memoranda.) 
(c) Disqualified bidders. 

(d) Prospective contractors’ capacity to perform. 

(e) Bid and award prices. 

(f) Credit ratings of bidders. 

(9) Price trends. 

(hk) Requests from contractors for certificates of necessity. 
(i) Requests from contractors for financial assistance. 

(j) Contracts terminated for default. 

8. Joint activities Maximum over-all economies will be effected by the con- 
tinued provision by NYQMPA to NPO of various facilities and services includ- 
ing, but not restricted to: 

(a) Printing and reproduction. 

(b) Mail and messenger service. 

(c) Publie information. 

(d) Dispensary. 

(e) Display room activities (including the posting of copies of invitations 
for bids of both NYQMPA and NPO for the information of prospective 
suppliers). 





%. Small business.—The small-business specialists of NYQMPA and NPO w 
coordinate their activities and the furnishing of information to interested 
parties. 

10. GNSO liaison.—An officer will be designated by the officer in charge, NPO 
to act as a liaison officer in connection with requisitions received by both NPO 
and NYQMPA from United States Navy General Stores Supply Office in Phi 
adelphia. 

11. Cross service orientation ——To the extent permitted by the workload an 
the availability of personnel, the contracting officers of both NYQMPA and 
NPO will visit the corresponding contracting officers in the other office to studs 
their operating methods and procedures. 

12. Meetings —(a) The commanding general, NYQMPA and the officer i: 
charge, NPO will meet on the second and fourth Tuesday of each month and a 
such other times as inay be necessary to— 

(1) Review the progress of collaboration. 
(2) Consider other possible areas for collaboration. 
(3) Discuss any other pertinent matters of mutual interest. 

(6) Contracting officers and buyers will meet with the corresponding cor 
tracting officers and buyers of the other office at least once monthly and mor 
frequently if necessary to 

(1) Discuss current procurement problems. 
(2) Review all collaborative actions. 


3) Submit joint reports to the commanding general, NYQMPA and the 
officer in charge, NPO of the progress of collaboration, with recommendations 
for additional areas of collaboration. 

18. Implementing procedures.—The commanding general, NYQMPA, and the 
officer in charge, NPO will designate representatives of their respective offices 
to develop detailed procedures and/or instructions required to implement the 
collaborative activities outlined herein or subsequently added hereto. 

Signed for the Navy Purchasing Office: G. R. Kinnear, captain, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, officer in charge: for the New York Quartermaster Pur 
chasing Agency by H. L. Peckham, brigadier general, United States Army, 
commanding. 

The only other thing that follows in this is the distribution list thereafter. 

Mr. Hérerr. That is the formalization of an informal policy, is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Ringe. That is the formalization of the agreement, the 
working agreement, Mr. Chairman, between the two offices to get 
together in collaboration one with the other. It was informal up to 
the time of this agreement. 

Mr. Heéverr. My statement, then, is correct, that it is the formaliza 
tion of an informal policy ¢ 

Admiral Rivne. I think that is a fair statement, yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Now let’s find out the history of the saga of the cloth 
ine. 

Admiral Rrve. Do you wish me—I stated to the committee yester 
day that this agreement which I have just read into the record was 
presented to the Munitions Board on January 28, 1952. The matter 
I said yesterday would be discussed at the next Munitions Board 
meeting which takes place tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Henerr. I have specific reference in my question to you yes 
terday and my question yesterday was directed specifically at the 
order for clothing by the several services, the agreement of the amount 
of purchase and the agreement of the distribution spread for the 
actual requirement. In other words, Admiral, I hope I am being 
plain. I want to find out about the order for clothing. That is very 
simple, isn’t it ? 

Admiral Ring. You mean the determination of requirements and 
how much is to be bought, sir? 
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Mr. Héserr. I want to know this particular order that I have in 
mind, the order for clothing by the several services, the agreement on 
the lower level, and where it stands today. 

Admiral Ring. I was prepared, sir, to read into the record what I 
mentioned to you mired ne which is the interdepartmental procure- 
ment coordination of clothing, clothing textiles, and footwear, in a 
memorandum which I hold here dated January 23, addressed to the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is right. 

Admiral &1naG. This between Captain Kinnear and General Peck- 
ham was presented to the Secretaries of the three ee Oremeen The 
order for clothing, which is what I thought I was addressing—what 
I understood from your question yesterday. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is right. 

Admiral Rive. I thought this was it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hésert. Those are pretty words. Those are not clothes. You 
can’t clothe yourself with those words. I don’t want conversation. 
| want to know what action has been taken and where is the order. 
Isn’t that simple enough ¢ 

Admiral Rive. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. If I may read this, I 
think possibly that may clear it up. 

Mr. Héperr. Read it and we will find out. We will be very patient. 

Admiral Rrne. May I read it to you, sir? This is from the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Office of the Under Secretary, Washington, dated 
January 23, 1952: 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN, MUNITIONS Boarp 
Subject: Interdepartmental Procurement Coordination of Clothing, Clothing 
Textiles, and Footwear. 

1. Inclosed for your information is a copy of the agreement reached on Jan- 
uary 21, 1952, by the procurement secretaries on coordinated procurement of 
clothing, clothing textiles, and footwear. 

2. The agreement formalizes, at the departmental level, the practices in effect 
for some time and which were agreed to at the field level on August 28, 1951. 

3. The Bonner subcommittee, which had expressed interest in the subject, is 
being informed of this agreement. 

Rosperr L. FINLEY, 
Special Assistant, 
For ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

That is followed by a piece of paper signed by Mr. Alexander, the 
Under Secretary of the Army, Mr. Askins, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Gilpatric, the Under Secretary of the Air Force. This 
may be the order that the chairman has reference to. 1 request per- 
mission to read it. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, Admiral, has any order for clothing been rec- 
ommended or issued pursuant to that formalized agreement ¢ Soldiers 
and sailors can’t wear that piece of paper. They need clothes. I 
want to know if any clothes have been ordered. 

Admiral Rrvc. Mr. Chairman, I tried to express to the committee 
yesterday—I had not yet answered what may be in your mind, 

Mr. Heverr. Read it, please. 

Admiral Ringe. If I may, sir. 

Mr. Hépvert. Yes, sir. 








Admiral Ringe (reading) : 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 
Washington, D. C. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROCUREMENT COORDINATION OF CLOTHING, CLOTHING 
TEXTILES, AND FOOTWEAR 


There is implemented herewith a joint agreement among the United Stat: 
Army, United States Air Force. United States Navy and United States Mari 
Corps for coordinating the procurement of clothing, clothing textiles, and fo: 
wear through an interdepartmental committee consisting of representatives 
the operating levels of the four military services to be known as the Ari 
Services Procurement Coordinating Committee for Clothing, Clothing Textil 
and Footwear, hereinafter known as the committee. Outlined below are 
precepts of this organization: 

AUTHORITY 


President’s Directive dated April 27, 1951, as implemented by classified OS 
Memorandum to the secretaries of the military departments, dated May 31, 1951 


SCOPE 


The provisions of this agreement, which represent an extension of coordin: 
tion currently being practiced on an informal basis, are pertinent to clothing 
clothing textiles, and footwear. The provisions of this agreement are not de 
signed to affect current or subsequent purchase responsibilities as assigned eith« 
by the Munitions Board or by mutual agreement between services. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this agreement is directed toward: 

(a) Providing more effective coordination of procurement and productio: 
scheduling. 

(4) Eliminating interdepartmental competition for materials and manufa 
turing facilities. 

(c) Providing procedures whereby stocks temporarily excess to the immediat: 
needs of one service can be made available to another. 

(d) Coordinating and facilitating the operation of the controlled materia 
plan and materials allocation procedures, when applicable. 


APPLICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
The provisions of this agreement are applicable to all military services whi: 


procure items within the scope of this agreement. Required action will be pe: 
formed primarily by the operating levels of each of the following: The Quarte 


muster Corps, United States Army; the Air Material Command, United States 


Air Force; the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, United States Navy; the Supp 
Department, United States Marine Corps; and such other agencies of the mili 
tary services as may from time to time become interested parties. Personne 
representing these services shall be fully qualified to effect required coordina 
tion for their respective services within the scope of their authority. 

2. The chairman of the committee shall be initially elected by the committe: 
members; such chairmanship to be rotated among committee members not le 
frequently than once each fiscal year. 

%. Membership shall consist of a duly designated representative from th: 
operating level of each of the following: Office of the Quartermaster Genera 
United States Army; Air Material Command, United States Air Force; Bure 
of Supplies and Accounts, United States Navy; and Office of the Quartermast«: 
General, United States Marine Corps. 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Annually prior to the commencement of each fiscal year, the committee wi 

(a) Review for that fiscal year the estimated requirements and procurem¢: 
schedules of each service for clothing, clothing textiles, and footwear to det: 
mine those items which, due to scarcity of materials or plant facilities, requ 
procurement coordination by the committee. 
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(b) By mutual agreement and where such action is required make such re- 
visions and adjustments in individual service procurement programs as are 
necessary to— 

(1) Minimize the inflationary effect of simultaneous entry into the market 
for material in scarce supply; 

(2) Minimize the effect of coincident delivery schedules for materials re- 
quiring the use of limited production facilities ; 

(3) Insure the equitable allocation to each service of materials in scarce 
supply consistent with over-all military requirements. 

2. At least once each quarter during the fiscal year the committee will— 

(a) Review planned procurement schedules for the balance of the fiscal year 
and by mutual agreement make such necessary revisions as may be required in 
light of changed military and/or market conditions. 

(b) By mutual agreement prepare schedules for initiation of purchase action 
to insure orderly entry into the market. 

3. The committee will establish and maintain procedures whereby : 

(a) Stocks in excess of immediate needs of one service may be made avaii- 
able to other services ; 

(6) Information relative to market conditions, specifications, price and cost 
data, and other pertinent matters are interchanged among the participating 
services; and 

4. In the event that the committee cannot resolve a conflict in planned pro 
curement for any item or group of items, the matter will be referred by joint 
committee memorandum to the appropriate higher authority of each service 
concerned. 


Signed, as I have said, by the three procurement secretaries. 

Mr. Heépert. That is the document that came to the attention of 
the Munitions Board as of January 

Admiral Rive. Twenty-three. 

Mr. H&perr. It was originally formalized on August 28 ¢ 

Admiral Rine. No, Mr. Chairman. The paper that I first read you, 
which was the agreement, you will recall is not precisely the same as 


the order which I last read you. 

Mr. Hésert. I know that. But the policy was established and the 
decision was made on August 28, that is correct, and then the forma! 
paper enunciating that policy, formally agreed to on August 28, was 
submitted to the Munitions Board on January 22. 

Admiral Rinc. Twenty-three, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. Now, can you tell me, Admiral, what happened be- 
tween August 28 and January 23? 

Did it take that long to carry that piece of paper up to the 
Munitions Board ? 

Admiral Rine. It did not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hesert. Well, where was the paper between August 28 and 
January 23? 

Admiral Ringe. The paper was somewhere in the Army or in the 
Navy or in the Air Force. 

Mr. Heépert. That is an illuminating statement. 

Admiral Rive. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. Somewhere. 

Admiral Ringe. I am unable to tell you, Mr. Chairman, precisely 
where the paper was. I serve on the staff of the Munitions Board 
and what goes on between the Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 
his field people, the Under Secretary of the Army, and his field people, 
and the Under Secretary of the Air Force and the Air Matériel 
Command, I am not informed of. 

I can simply report to you that as a result of Mr. Alexander’s testi- 
mony in July before the Bonner committee, an agreement was reached 
at the field level between Captain Kinnear and General Peckham. 
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That paper, at what date I do not know, was processed to the Pro- 
curement Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, who, on 
January 23, 1952, transmitted both papers which I have read into the 
record to the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

I am not informed as to what happened between those dates, sir. 

Mr. H&ésert. Now, Admiral, can you tell us who was responsible 
for translating that formal agreement into a formal paper to thie 
Munitions Board ? ' 

Admiral Ringe. The Under Secretary of the Army, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
who have signed the paper, sir. 

Mr. H&énerr. No one individual had any responsibility. They just 
went hither and yon and it just floated around in the Pentagon until 
somebody came up 6 months later with the formal report. Now, some 
body had to be responsible, Admiral. I don’t want to seem piqued 
at your answers and I appreciate your position, but somebody has got 
to be responsible and that is the phantom of the Pentagon we are 
trying to find. That paper just didn’t come and walk away. 

Let’s be practical. Who was supposed to carry through that r 
sponsibility? That is the man we want. 

Admiral Rive. May I request, Mr. Chairman, that because Mr. 
\lexander stated before a committee of this Congress that he was 
going to formalize the agreement in response to a query from the 
Bonner committee’s field trip, that the question be addressed to the 
man who stated before a congressional committee that he was going 
to formalize it. 

I can’t answer your question. 

Mr. H&érerr. Your answer is very responsive. 

Mr. Courtney, have Mr. Alexander here. We will find out from 
him. At least we hope to find out. 

Now Admiral, let me try if I may help you out of this morass a 
little bit. 

Admiral Rixe. May I hand these to the reporter, sir? 

Mr. Héserr. I would like for you to tell the committee exactly 
what has been done in connection with the acquisition or procure 
ment of clothing for the next fiscal year? 

Now, for the Navy. You can direct yourself for the Navy, ean‘ 
vou / 

Admiral Ringe. No, sir; I am-not serving with the Navy. I have 
no more knowledge of what the Navy is doing than I do of the Army 
und Air Force. I am serving with the staff of the Munitions Board. 
I happen to wear a naval officer’s uniform. Since October 10, 1940, 
I am not a representative of the Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Heéserr. Who in the Navy can give us the name of the indi 
vidual who can help us? 

Admiral Rive. Admiral Fox, the Vice Chief of Naval Matériel, or 
Rear Admiral Royar, the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

Mr. Héserr. Take those, Mr. Courtney. Let’s ask them if they 
ean find the man. 

In other words, you know absolutely nothing of the situation as 
related to the clothing to which I addressed my remarks yesterday, 
except what you have presented to the committee this morning 4 

Admiral Rina. No, sir; that is not correct. 





Mr. Héverr. Then—— 

Admiral Ring. I thought you asked me for details of procurement 
and I suggested that you go for those details to the people better 
qualified than I to discuss those details. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, do you know—if you know, say so, and if you 
don’t know, say so—whether or not the Navy has made its schedule 
for clothing required for the next fiscal year? 

Admiral Rivne. I can furnish to the committee this information, 
Mr. Chairman. In the President’s statement of Apri! 27, 1951, in 
discussing the budget for 1952, he directed coordination of certain 
types of items. Specifically, he addressed himself to the so-called 
hard-goods items. He also mentioned certain so-called soft-goods 
items. Among the soft-goods items were clothing and textiles—the 
whole area of the cotton goods and woolen goods. The President 
directed—Mr. Lovett’s memorandum of May 31, 1951, implemented 
that statement of the President’s of April 27—that we establish co- 
ordinating committees within the structure of the Department of De- 
fense. I do not hold before me—I can furnish to the committee re- 
ports of the coordinating efforts of this committee composed of 
representatives of my staff, of the office of controller of Department 
of Defense, and of our production scheduling agency of the Muni 
tions Board. I will be pleased to furnish that to the committee. I 
do not have it with me now. 

Mr. Héserr. Do you know if theer is a production report or a 
production requirement in existence / 

Admiral Ring. I am absolutely certain that there is a production 
requirement schedule in existence for the items before the committee. 
I do not have it with me, sir. 

Mr. Henerr. Well, that is what we want to know. 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. T can furnish to the committee the co- 
ordinating efforts of the commu wing established by Mr. Lovett’s diree- 
tive of May 31. I will be happy to furnish that to the committee. 
When you asked me your first ie een I thought you wanted details 
of production schedules which I think the three services can give you 
more accurately than I can. 

Mr. Heérerr. Do you understand what I have asked for this morn 
ing now ? 

Admiral Rine. I think I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hénerr. I want to know specifically the number and the amount 
of clothing required for the next fiscal year by all three services. J] 
want to know the names of the individuals who prepared, on its lowest 
level, who started the ball rolling, the men who sat across the table 
to determine the amount required, 

I want to know on what date they arrived at their conclusions. J 
want to know to whom they submitted their recommendations. And 
I want to know what has become of those recommendations and in 
what position they now find themselves. 

Admiral Rive. I will furnish that information to the committee, 
sir. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. May I ask a question—— 

Mr. Heperr. One second. Now, in reference to what happened to 
this elongated and extended lost week end between August 28 and 
January 23, about this floating paper in the Pentagon, you suggest 
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that we call Mr. Alexander who made the statement before the co: 
gressional committee. 

Admiral Rive. I do. 

Mr. Heéserr. I understand. 

Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGraFFEenrrieD. Admiral, during the coming year will these 
orders be handled just like they have been handled by the procureme: 
officers of each service, or will they go before this committee that you 
have been talking about and submit what they want and get the aj 
proval of that committee and then have an order issued for all thre: 
services for the clothing and things they need, or will they just go o: 
handling it like it has been handled ? 

Admiral Rina. The establishment of this committee mentioned i 
the orders that I have read into the record, Mr. deGraffenried, wil! 
establish a more effective collaboration. We can’t call this action a 
proper discharge, so far as I am concerned, of single service respons 
bility. There will not be one buying agent under this plan. 

Single service responsibility as I understand it is: You either assig: 
to the Quartermaster, to the Army, Navy, to the Air Force, the sol 
procurement responsibility for the needs of the other two Depart 
ments or you establish a jointly staffed buying agency. This does not 
mean that there won’t be Navy invitations to bid and Army invitations 
to bid. They will both be issued from the offices in the same building 
and there will be a greater degree of collaboration prior to the issuance 
of invitation to both than there was before. It is not single assign 
ment as I understand the term. 

Mr. Hésert. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. peGraFFenrieD. Certainly. 

Mr. Heéserr. To'see what we are talking about. As I understand it. 
this plan was an agreement between the several services for X numbe 
of an X quantity of clothing. 

That was an agreement on that level, as I suggested yesterday, about 
the major, lieutenant colonel, or commander level. Then it was also 
intended under this order to spread out these purchases over a cer 
tain number of months in order not to disrupt the civilian economy 
or that segment of the civilian economy. Now, that is the plan that 
[I want to know what has happened to it. 

Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I would like very much to digres 
from clothing for a few minutes and get back to the question of cata- 
loging, Admiral. On yesterday you gave this committee what I con 
sider to be a very fine résumé, starting back in 1914, of the more or 
less abortive attempts that have been made since that date to estab 
lish a supply catalog for all of the armed services. Now, you described 
in detail the steps from 1914 to 1929 when Congress passed the first 
statute authorizing or permitting the setting up of a supply catalog 
and then up to 1943, during which 1] t-year period very little occurred. 

Now, we come down to the present attempt. What would you say 
is the commencement date or the starting date of the current attempt 
to set up a supply catalog for the three branches of the armed service 
would that be “48 or “49 7 

Admiral Rine. It started, Mr. Anderson, under the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board structure prior to the passage of the National Secu 
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rity Act, at which time the Army-Navy Munitions Board became 
the statutory agency now known as the Munitions Board. 

Mr. ANperson. What would that date be, approximately, Admiral? 

Just give the year. 

Admiral Rina. °45, I would say, sir. 

Mr. Anverson. *45. Now, Admiral, on May 12, 1948, then Secre- 
tary of Defense Forrestal made the following statement : 

Lest there be any misunderstanding of purpose and even ensuing deflection 
of effort, the following definition is what I conceive this cataloging program and 
its objectives to be. The ultimate objective will be to name, describe, classify, 
and number each unique item used, purchased, stocked, or distributed by the 
Military Establishment, by such methods and in such manner that only one 
distinctive. selection of letters and numerals identify the same item within 
a bureau or service or between bureaus or services or between departments. 
The single item characterization will then be used for all functions of supply 
from original purchase to final field or area distribution. 

You recall that directive, I am sure. 

Admiral Rrva. I do. 

Mr. Anperson. You subscribe, I am sure, to the directive issued by 
the then Secretary of Defense, James Forrestal ? 

Admiral Rina. I do. 

Mr. Anperson. You also subscribe, I presume, Admiral, to this 
quote from the Hoover Commission : 

That in the Federal Commodity Catalog each property item shall have but 
ohe hame and one identification and that no other names and identification 
numbers shall be used. 

You subscribe to that ? 

Admiral Rina. I do. 

Mr. Anperson. Now, I want to go back, Admiral, to 3 years ago 
when you appeared before a subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee in connection with a bill which I had introduced at that 
time, H. R. 321. During the course of the hearings, in describing 
the progress that was then being made, you called attention to the 
fact that the services realized the need for establishing the type of 
catalog which we had been discussing and Mr. Vinson then said to you: 

Then you think that you can come back up here next year and tell us that 
55 percent of all the work has been done in the three armed services as well as 
in the civil establishments of the Government? 

Admiral R1rna. I do, on the total job to be done. 

Chairman Vinson. On the total job to be done. 

Admiral RinG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And then you think the whole job can be completed in two more 
years? 

Admiral Rina. I do; yes, sir. 

Now, that was in May 1949, Admiral, and this is February 1952, 
almost 3 years later. At that time, you indicated that the target date 
for assigning single identification numbers to all of the items of supply 
in the armed services and the civil establishments of the Government 
would be June 30, 1952. 

Is that still the target date? 

Admiral Rina. It is the target date, Mr. Anderson, for the so-called 
target of 214 million items, which target we expect to meet. 

Mr. Anperson. Now, Admiral 

Admiral Rina. It is not the completion of the whole program as 
I anticipated at that time, and I can’t say that the target that we will 
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reach on June 30, 1952, will complete the identification of all the item: 
in the system. 

Mr. Anperson. Can you tell the committee when that will be? 

Admiral Ring. I would like if I may, Mr. Anderson, to ask tha 
question ot Admiral Fowler who is in much better position than 
| will ask Admiral Fowler now if I may for an estimate from him o 
I ask ie comme eats oe ees to him. 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, Admiral, the reason that I asked you is be 
cause you have been personally and closely associated with this pro 
eram since its Inception. 

Admiral Fowler, of course, through the chain of command whiel 
we established yesterday, reports to you as Vice Chairman of the 
Munitions Board. I thought that you might, then, be able to advis 
the committee what the present target date is for setting upa Federa 
Commodity Catalog wherein each property item shall have but on 

ime and one identification eine and that no other names and 

fication numbers shall be used. 
(| Ring. I don’t wish this to sound like begging the questio1 
iderson, but I would like to make this statement. 
itulog as such will never be completed as we introduce new 
into the system. This is a very trite statement. You want us to 
‘atalog that is alive, not just the camera picture of what. oc 
“lor What was in effect at one precise instant 
Anperson. That is absolute ry correct, Admiral, because I real 
t a catalog has to be, you might call it, a living thing, wherei 
{ | lescent are tee n yo rol the catalog, that is 
he Civil War, MeClellan saddles when we lost th 
new items as we re ve lop additional electronic and r: lane 
e into the catalog, and of course corrections have to bi 
mibers assioned to the various items as they come 
have to be eliminated as they vO OUT the other end. 
‘thoroughly agree on that. But I want to know when we 
ve, so that we have a catalog wherein each item of supply 
qd al al numbered, the obsolescent ones having been eliminated. 
ing fed into the catalog as they come in. 
iral Rrnc. [ am not sure that you will agree with my state 
but we will have i entalog as we develop one, the classificati tion 
the groupment of items by commodity classes and the 
ret date for completion of that is December 30, 1952, and as in 
‘commodity classes we have identified the items belonging in th 
lasses with the SO ealled seven-digit number. 

| report to you that by the 14th of March 1952, we will have pub 
lished the first three classification systems. Those will be clothing 
and equipage generally, medical and dental supplies, and subsistence 
supplies. 

The individual items belonging in (ope classes having been identi 
fied, I report to vou that we will have a catalog for those three classes 
of items on that date, which again is March 14, 1952 

[ also report to you, as I have previously said, the whole classifica 

system will be completed not later than December 30, 1952. As 
we have then assigned the identification number to the individua! 
items belonging in those classes, we will have progressively a Federal! 
catalog in existence. ; 


ones beim 
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I can’t give you, Mr. Anderson, a definite completion date because 
of what I think is an agreement between you and me the catalog is 
never going to be finished. 

Mr. Anprerson. Now, Admiral, there has been a lot of talk about 
the number of items to be identified. The figure varies. I think Sec- 
retary Foster here the other day, in response to a question from my 
colleague from California, Mr. Doyle, mentioned 15 million. 

You say 244 now. We talked about 500,000 items yesterday to be 
used solely by the civilian agencies. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think 
in order to arrive at some concrete idea of how many items are to 
be described and used in this Federal catalog when it is finally com- 
pleted, we have to learn how many they had to start with, how many 
have been eliminated, what they expect to come up. Otherwise, we 
are going to be tossing figures of millions of items around here and 
we, none of us, will know where we are. 

So I have, Mr. Chairman, prepared a list of about 15 questions which 
I should like to read and then present to the admiral with a request 
that whoever the responsible parties are furnish the answers to these 
questions at the earliest possible date. 

No. 1, what was the estimated total number of different listings on 
the stock records and appearing in the catalogs of the Armed Forces 
at the beginning. Now, I asked you what the beginning was, so I 
would presume that was 1945, the beginning of the present effort to 
establish a catalog. 

No. 2, total estimated number of descriptions that were to be 
written. 

No. 3, total number of descriptions that have been written. 

No. 4, number of items found to be duplicated. 

No. 5, number of final descriptions approved, published, and dis- 
tributed. 

No. 6, number of these approved items placed on stock record cards. 

No. 7, the number of duplicate items consolidated on stock record 
cards—in other words, the number of items whose stock quantities 
have been consolidated on the records within the technical service or 
bureau or within the Departments. 

No. 8, what disposition has been made of the excess stocks resulting 
from a consolidation of the records of quantities of the same items. — 

No. 9, how many items have been reviewed to determine their simi- 
larity as far as performance is concerned—and we might just take 
those two boards wull of extension cords and lights over there to illus- 
trate what I mean in that particular connection—although varying 
in some slight characteristic. 

No. 10, how many of these items have been eliminated. 

No. 11, on how many items has it been possible to cancel purchase 
orders because of the consolidation of stock quantities. 

No. 12, what is the total amount of money that has been saved be- 
cause of the cancellation of purchase orders. 

No. 13, how much storage space has been saved because of the 
consolidation of the quantities of items found to be duplicate. 

No. 14, what saving in personnel has been made in purchasing, stor- 
ing, and distributing because of the consolidation of quantities of 
stock found to be duplicate. 

No. 15, what are the total procurement assignments made by item 
to individual services or bureaus. 
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Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, that if we are able to get the answ: 
to these 15 questions, the committee at least will be informed as to t) 
progress made so far in establishing a commodity catalog wherein ea: 
item of supply is to be known by one name and one number and on! 
that name and number to be used. 

With your permission, I will present this to the admiral and request 
that the responsible authorities furnish the reply or replies to thes: 
questions at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Hépserr. Admiral, you have that. And I want to reemphasiz: 
and reimpress what Mr. Anderson has asked, that we want direct 
answers from the responsible parties. 

(Admiral Ring. I understand. 

Mr. Héserr. We don’t want an answer that somebody else did some 
thing when somebody else wasn’t looking. We want the 15 questions 
answered responsively. I assure you, Admiral, that if this committe: 
sits all year we will keep asking the same questions until we get tli 
responsive answer. 

Admiral Ring. I understand. 

Mr. Heéeerr. Mr. Fisher—— 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I should like to inquire of the admiral! 
how close attention he paid to the questions that were asked by Mr 


Anderson, and if he paid close attention, how readily available the 


answers will be to some of those questions. 
Admiral Ring. I paid very close attention to the questions as read 
by Mr. Anderson. Mr. Courtney has just handed me the questions 


Some of the answers are going to be difficult to obtain. The question, 


for instance, and I touch on only one: How much storage space has 
been saved because of the consolidation of the quantities of item: 
found to be duplicate? We will furnish the committee the best infor 
mation we can. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that that is going 
to be the best estimate we can make. There is no factual way of get 
ting accurate answers to such a question. We will do the best we cai 
from the people best informed, directly from those people. A con 
siderable amount of effort will have to be devoted to the development 
of the answers of these 15 questions quickly. I assure the committe 
I will do everything I can to give you the best answers possible. I! 
will result in some estimating because I am certain that we don’ 
have facts on which to base completely accurate answers to the ques 
tions. We will devote the necessary time and personnel to answering 
the committee’s request. 


Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman—— 


Mr. Héserr. May I say there, that if the answers in replying to 


those questions represent as much effort and as much zealousness an« 
as much determination to describe to the committee the good that has 
been accomplished, if that same effort is applied to those question: 
we will get some responsive answers. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I might say that I realize some of 
this has to be estimated, Admiral, and I might say that one of th 
things that impelled me to ask question No. 13 which you just reread 
How much storage space has been saved because of the consolida 
tion of the quantities of items found to be duplicate, was inspired b: 
the fact that within the last 48 hours I have heard floating aroun 
the Hill rumors which have been given to me by colleagues who hav 
attended testimony before other committees that what we are actuall) 
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doing today, instead of unification, is triplification, and that we are 
ac tually today in the process of setting up a third supply system for 
the Air Force. I am attempting to obtain the directives on that now 
from the Department of Defense. If it is true that, wherein the Army 
for a long time has been doing the purchasing and the warehousing and 
the storing of items for the Air Force, the Air Force today is actually 
going to set up its own supply line with request for additional ware- 
house space, then we are not saving any space, we are actually expand- 
ing space in spite of the fact that we are trying to avoid duplicate 
items. If that is true, the whole purpose of the ‘Unification Act, the 
Security Act, has been obviated. We are not going to have any uni- 
fication, we are going to have complete triplification. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that is a question that this committee should certainly 
address itself to. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héverr. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cozr. I would like to observe that the question of triplifica- 
tion isn’t a matter of rumor or of recent origin. Triplification 
started 4 years ago when the Congress thought it was unifying. There 
is nothing new about it. 

Mr. Heperr. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. Admiral, in the search for answers to many of the com- 
plex problems to which you have referred yesterday and today, I am 
wondering if any study has been made of cataloging methods that 
have been employed in foreign countries? 

Admiral Rina. Yes, Mr. Fisher, there have. We are familiar with 
what the British have been trying to do. We are familiar with what 
the Canadians have been trying to do. The three countries pretty 
well understand what each is trying to do. To the best of my know]l- 
edge, that examination has not extended to any other countries than 
the Canadians and the British, each of whom have a cataloging prob- 
lem of a little bit different scope, not as great magnitude, but in general 
the same type of problem that we have. We have been in consulta- 
tion with representatives of those two countries. 

Mr. Fisuer. Would you say, during the past year or say since 
August of 1951, a date that has been referred to, that the effort to 
work out these answers and try to set up an actual workable system of 
cataloging has been intensified and is making real progress? 

Admiral Rina. I do say that, Mr. Fisher. T think a great deal of 
effort has been expended. We have not done everything right, but I 
think that we are making real progress in the field. The effort has 
been intensified. We are getting better as we go along. 

Mr. Fisuer. I see. That is all. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnrnauam. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, is it possible to produce one catalog that will be changed 
as items are dropped when they become obsolete and which will permit 

he addition of new items when it becomes necessary. 

eee al Ring. Mr. Cunningham, I think it is essential that we do 
precisely what you have said. ‘Tt is the same thing that Mr. Anderson 
mentioned a minute ago. The great trouble with the old Federal 
Standard Stock Catalog was that it ¢ ataloged the items that you had 
at one given moment, and before the printing even got out of the 
Government Printing Office it was tending to become obsolete. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. Now that you have answered in the affirmatiy: 
can that be accomplished by a single catalaog for all branches of 
the armed services ¢ 

Admiral Ringe. The Munitions Board program is following the 
directives of Mr. Forrestal, read by Mr. Anderson, and the state- 
ment of the Hoover Commission, that in whatever part of thie 
supply distribution chain, and that includes procurement—it takes 
the whole thing—wherever an item is described, we will describe 
by one name, one number and one description. 

To address myself specifically to your question of one catalog, 
regard the function of cataloging as insuring that if in the repair 
manual which is in the tool box of an ordnance truck they descrily 
a1 certain bolt or a certain washer or a certain nut, they must di 
scribe it by the same name and number, I take that up through the 
allowance list which the Bureau of Ships will issue for a destroyer. 
There it is more than just a catalog. It tells the appropriate de 
partment heads of the destroyer how much of the particular ite: 
they are permitted to use for a given period. It is a combination 
then, of allowance list and catalog description. I take it through 
drawings and blueprints where at long last we may get the eng 
neers to specify the standard item rather than designing a new item 
of their own. 

Specifically, Mr. Cunningham, a single catalog is something that I 


think we have had a misunderstanding about. We don't contemplate 


} 


the printing and publication of one single catalog to comprise all 


the volumes you have there in the back. We want to get the descrip- 


tion, properly described and properly numbered wherever the item 
is used throughout the whole system. That is what I mean by a 
single catalog system. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, that is what I mean, Admiral. I don't 
mean — should be one volume or one book. But I do mean by a 
single catalog and I hope you mean that each item that is to ly 
pure ham ed will be cataloged or referred to only once and not a lot of 
different times under different numbers. That is what I have in 
mind by a single catalog. I appreciate it will have to be changed 
from day to day probably by supplements when items are dropped 
and new items are added. 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Now as I understand your answer to my ques 
tion, that ean be accomplished. 

Admiral Rine. That can be accomplished. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. When do you think it can be accomplished ‘ 
How long will it take? 

Admiral Rince. Again, I know this sounds like begging the ques 
tion, I have said in response to an earlier question from you that the 
catalog for food, for clothing and equipage and for medical and dent 
will be available after the publication on March 14 of the items co! 
tained in those commodity classes. I have told you that the whol 
‘Jassification system will be complete by December 30 of this year. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Now at that time will all catalogs that ha 
been used in the past be destroyed and put aside so they cannot ! 
used / 

Admiral Ringe. They will not, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. How is that? 
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Admiral Rine. They will not, Mr. Cunningham. They cannot be 
put aside that rapidly. We have to make the changes in the whole 
supply system. That is a subject of utilization and the elimination 
of any other than the single number. It is a most serious problem. I 
liave not addressed myself to the utilization phase but have been con- 
cerning myself with the development of what we have, which I 
thought was what we were trying to do, sir. 

Mr. Cunniyeuam. Admiral, do you anticipate there will be any 
road blocks set up in opposition to the preparing of such a catalog 
and putting it into use by any branches or portions of branches of 
the armed services ¢ 

Admiral Rina. L would expect, Mr. Cunningham, the most serious 
opposition from the Department of the Army, the Department of the 
Navy, and the Air Force and all civil establishments if we attempted 
to order them to make that change as of a specific date. The confu- 
sion that would exist in the supply systems would be intolerable. 

Mr. Cunntnauam. Well, their opposition or their road block would 
only be then to a specifie date. You don’t mean by that—I don’t want 
to have your statement interpreted that vou are saying that the various 
branches of the service are opposed to unification. Your anuswet 
could be so interpreted, 

Admiral Ring. I do not mean my answer to be that way. What I 
mean to say, sir, that we have to have a sensible, workable transition 
from the old to the new in order to avoid complete collapse of the sup- 
ply svstems of the three military Departments. We have to reason- 
able in working out that final date as rapidly as we can possibly do it. 

Mr. Anperson. Will the gentleman yield to me 4 

Mr. Cunninauam. Yes,inasecond. There is just one thing bothers 
me, Admiral. The branches of our service can do such a good job 
ighting: I can’t understand why they cannot do an equally good job 
in saving the taxpavers money, on something that is so obvious that 
can be corrected and done much more quickly than any testimony 
given to this subcommittee so far has indicated. 

Admiral Ring. In reply to that. Mr. Cunningham, IT would like to 
state that in the Department of the Navy their particular description 
of a bolt, is used throughout the Navy. We have got to convert the 
deseription of that bolt to the new numbering system. As the new 
information is published the Department of the Navy will use that 
in all its dealings with other branches of the service. Remember that 
within the Navy they now know it by a name, a number and a descrip- 
tion but it is not the standard name. We must insure the use of the 
new name across the board in conjunction with the existing name, and 
then strive by every means possible to drop the present Navy name 
und use only the Federal name. 

Mr. Cunninouam. I think that is a constructive answer. When 
will a determined effort be made to do just what you have said 4 

Admiral Ring. That determined effort is being made right now, sir. 
It is being done today. ‘Today the various Departments are using all 
that has been published to them. I can mention a number of items 
where the existing catalogs cf the Army. Navy, and Air Force use the 
Mederal identification number which has been published. They don’t 
se that number only. They use it in conjunction with their present 
number. That is happening now, sir. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Tnow vield tothe gentleman from California. 

94066— 52 —No. 67 7 ; 
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Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. ANpberson. I just wanted to say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that perhaps a further answer to his pertinent question is contained 
in the report of the Hoover Commission Task Force, and the refe: 
ence is Hoover Commission Task Force Report pages 362-863. It is 
speaking of the Federal Commodity Catalog, and 1 read the follow 
ing: “Reasons for delay in action. To explain why the preparation 
of the Federal Commodity Catalog has been so long delayed, the fo! 
lowing hypotheses are offered. (a) A uniform catalog system when 
applied to supply operations means that all existing catalogs with 
their numbers, names, and descriptions, will be replaced. This natu 
rally engenders great and stubborn resistance from supply officials to 
the taking of action that will lead to changes in purchasing, storage, 
and other supply process which would follow the development and use 
of the Federal Commodity Catalog; (6) the absence of glamor and 
front page news qualities in such highly technical matters as item 
identification, classification, description patterns, alphabetic indexes, 
numbers and symbols. It is as a consequence difficult to convince the 
policy-determining officials of the extreme importance of a standard 
commodity catalog to efficiency in supply operations. (c¢c) Inability or 
unwillingness of the several interested agencies and their technical 
staffs to reach decisions and to agree on the basic elements of a catalog 
system. And (d),” which is extremely pertinent to the members of 
this committee, “the lack of badly needed congressional action.” 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Let’s go back to No. (@), Mr. Anderson. Why 
should there be—and I am directing this to the admiral—so much 
resistance by the purchasers in the supply office of this unification of 
purchasing? Ts it because they have been steeped in tradition for 
vears and they cannot change their ways or is it because of jealousy 
between the Departments, or just what is the reason ¢ 

Admiral Rine. There is a basic resistance to change in any organ 
ization that has been established for many years, which Mr. Cun 
ningham well knows. The Unification Act is approximately 5 years 
old. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. And it is not popular with the departments, or 
the branches of the armed services. 

Admiral Rine. The Unification Act in and of itself, Mr. Cunning 
ham, did not complete the job of unifying. I have no comment on 
what the Congress passed. The Congress set up a certain act. We 
are interpreting the act as best we can. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Probably the Congress didn’t go far enough. 

Admiral Rrve. I have no comment on that, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. Admiral, I consider that you know more about this 
problem than anybody else in Government and I want to compliment 
you on your assurance that this job will be complete by the end of the 
year and coming so close to the hitting of your target that you fore 
‘ast 3 years ago. You missed it by 6 months. I fancy the reason why 
if . going to take 6 months longer is because you were not able to 
ealeulate back there in 1949 the volume of new gadgets that our mili 
tary wana might need. I am curious to know whether that is th 
reason why you missed the target by 6 months? 





Admiral Rivne. A great many new items have been introduced into 
the supply system since Korea. It is inevitable that any declaration 
of hostilities will do exactly that. I don’t think I can truly say, Mr. 
Cole, that that alone has been the difficulty. We have made mistakes 
and we are correcting the mistakes. The committee has pointed out 
some of the mistakes that have been mi ade. There have been delays. 

Chere have been personnel shortages, personnel ceilings. There have 
been a whole host of administrative troubles which have confronted us. 

Again—and I do thank Mr. Cole for what he said, but I do not feel 
that ‘the completion date which you mentioned, Mr. C ole, of December 
30, 1952—I cited that as the completion date for the classification 
system. 

Mr. Coir. Well, that is what I am talking about. 

Admiral Rine. I—— 

Mr. Cotz. Don’t repeat that. We understand that. ‘That is the 
completion date as far as the first volume is concerned, the first com- 
pilation concerned. Now I am going to ask you for : another look in 
your crystal ball and tell us when you expect that all the old books 

‘an be thrown away, to speak figuratively, recognizing that it os 
going to take a long time to put into full force this principle of : 
single ratalog. 

Admiral Rive. The crystal ball will probably break when I say 
5 years, 

“Mr. Corr. That would be my guess, without knowing anything 
about. it. 

Admiral Ring. That is nothing but a wild guess, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. I think we all and the public should recognize that once 
this compilation is published, it isn’t going to be the answer to the 
quest of a standardization of procurement of all Government com- 
modities. It is going to take a long time to work it out. And your 
estimate—and I don’t think there is anybody in the Government 
better annie to make an estimate than you—is that it will take 
5 years 

‘Now you have indicated that the compilation will be completed 
with respect to three categories in March. How many classifications 
will there be in total, three out of how many ? 

Admiral Rune. Mi ty I ask for help on that? I think the figure is 
75, Mr. Cole. 

Admiral Fow.rr. Fifty-seven. 

Admiral Rivne. Sorry. 

Mr. Core. Thirty-seven ? 

Admiral Rina. Fifty-seven. 

Mr. Cote. To go back to the contract that Mr. Hébert discussed, 
the committee in New York area, the New York quartermaster and 
the New York Navy officer—did that agreement represent an agree- 
ment between the procurement services for all service procurement 
or Just in that New York area? 

Admiral Rinc. Textile and clothing and footwear procurement is 
centralized in that area for the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. Core. For the entire United States? 

Admiral Rina. For the entire United States, with the exception—I 
have to be factual on this—that the Marine Corps buys out of the 
Marine Corps Quartermaster Depot in Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Core. Was that agreement in the field a consequence of the 
President’s directive in the April preceding ? 

Admiral Ring. It was not. It was the formalization of what ap 
parently from one of the references that I cited, a paper in 1945 
I just noticed one of the references there, a paper in 1945—whérein 
there had been such an agreement. [Tam not familiar with that pape 

Mr. Coir. Well, there was no connection, then, between the August 
ivreement and the President’s directive of the spring directing the 
services to get together for their joint procurement? 

Admiral Rinc. There was not, Mr. Cole. I think it stemmed only 
from Mr, Alexander's testimony before the Bonner subcommittee of 
the House ? 

Mr. Coie. Now, | am curious to know why this agreement is pend 
ing before the Munitions Board. If the persons in authority, the 
Under Secretaries of the three using Departments, have issued orders 
directing that this be done.~what is there left for the Munitions Board 
tO Pass upon f 

Admiral Rrna. The Munitions Board has the responsibility under 
ts charter and under the language of the National Security Act of 
making purchase assignments on the basis of single procurement to 
the greatest extent practicable. It has long been held that the pur- 
chase assignment function is a function of the Board as a board, 
Mr. Cole, and not by informal agreement between the three depart 
ments. 

Mr. Cone. Well. is this order, this joint order of the three procur- 

v Secretaries binding upon the Munitions Board ¢ 

Admiral Rina. It is not. 

Mr. Coir. So, then. the Munitions Board has on its agenda con- 
<ideration of this order, to the end that it will reach a determination 
is to how best the Munitions Board can implement the joint order? 

Admiral Ring. Or presumably, possibly, Mr. Cole, as to whether 
the order ought to be strengthened or changed in any way. ‘The 
Board as a board, ought to pass on this matter and it will be discussed 
it tomorrow's ineeting. 

Mr. Contr. Now, can you take another look and tell us how long 
the Board will have this matter on its table, before it will act on it? 
How soon will the Board act on it ? 

Admiral Ringe. I sincerely hope the Board will consider this matter 
it its meeting starting at 9:30 tomorrow morning and by 12 noon 
there should be an answer of some sort, sir. I cannot predict as to 
vhether or not an agreement will be reached at that time, but we will 
bye ke every effort to do SO, 

Mr. Hererr. I have every confidence, Admiral, a decision will be 
reached under the present circumstances. 

Admiral Ring. I would agree with the Chairman, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Well, what is the normal practice of the Munitions Board 
with respect to dealing with problems that come before it ? 

Admiral Rine. The normal processing of Munitions Board items, 
unless they fall in the category of emergency items, is the preparation 
of a Munitions Board agenda item, which is distributed to the Board 
members 10 days in advance of the consideration of the item. At the 
stated Munitions Board meeting, the Board members each come to 
the meeting prepared to discuss the item, to agree, to suggest modifica 


tion or to disagree, 


a 
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Promptly upon reaching the decision at the particular Board meet- 
ing, an order is issued making it official. 

Mr. Cote. Well, then 

Admiral Rrxeg. That is just a matter of processing time, a day or 
two. 

Mr. Corr. The usual practice, then, is it takes 10 days to 32 weeks 
for the Munitions Board to act on a problem that is submitted to 
it? 

Admiral Rive. In normal course of handling, ves. 

Mr. Coir. Do you consider this item to be a matter of emergency ¢ 

Admiral Ring. I do not. The item was presented to the Munitions 
Board on January 23,1952. The Chairman of the Munitions Board 
stated when he received it—and he mentioned its receipt as a Board 
meeting—"I would like to discuss this at an early Munitions Board 
meeting.” It will be discussed at the meeting tomorrow. 

Mr. Coir. Do you have any idea that, because this committee is 
sitting on this matter that therefore, the Board will reach a decision 
at its next meeting / 

Admiral Ring. I would hope the Board would have done that with 
or without the committee. 

Mr. Corr. Iam glad to have that answer from you, Admiral. 

Admiral Rixe. A normal item is processed. We do allow the 
Board members time to consider it. I am sure the Board members 
are aware of the committee’s interest in it, which should further tend 
to expedite decision at tomorrow’s meeting. 

I feel, however, that that same process would have taken place with- 
out the hearings. 

Mr. Coir. I should hate to contemplate that the interest. of this 
committee in the subject would cause the Board to make any precipi- 
tous decision. 

Admiral Rrxe. Thope the Board will not make-—— 

Mr. Corr. Because after all, it is your responsibility, the Beard’s 
responsibility, and not ours, and I would hate to feel responsible for 
driving you into a hasty decision. 

Admiral Ringe. I think the Board would be derelict in its duty if 
it made any other decision than what its best Judgment dictated, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. I think it also should be observed, Mr. Cole, the ad- 
miral testified yesterday that the Board in a year and a half hasn't 
made a decision on the over-all picture. So I am forced to connect 
the interest of this committee with any action now, because I am still 
reminded that Mr. Foster left the other day and signed a new direc- 
tive that afternoon. 

Mr. Coir. Yes, that was quite glaring. No question about that. 

Admiral Rrna. May I state for the record that that particular piece 
of paper which Mr. Foster signed at the time stated by the chairman 
had been in process of preparation for several weeks, sir‘ 

Mr. Hépnerr. And might I also further observe— 

Admiral Rivne. It is not, Mr. Hébert, fairly, something that Mr. 
Foster—— 

Mr. Hépertr. May I also observe, too, Admiral, that this committee 
has been in action a little more than a few weeks with the knowledge 
of the people down at the Pentagon. 
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Mr. CunntnocHam. And the question naturally follows, when th 
committee ceases its work, will the Pentagon go ‘back to its old row 
again? 

Mr. H&xerr. I hate to admit that, but I am afraid that is what wi! 
happen. Any questions, Mr. Courtney? 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, yesterday in the course of your testimony we were ag "us 
sing the chain of command and the place at which decision rests, 
we took the two nails through the chain of command. This will tak 
me a little time, Admiral. I perhaps may have to give it to you 
two or three sections. Since Monday, of course, we have a camerenc 
in the chain of command and in the person who can make a decision : 
distinguished from the distribution of decision prior to Monday. 

I am going to direct your attention to a statement in the Munition 
Board Bulletin of October 11, 1949, which is Bulletin No. 5 and | 
will read this language which may be familiar to you. Section 
Says: 

As long as there are different supply systems in the Federal Governiwent 
each supply system must be allowed to describe its “items of supply” as best suit 
its own supply needs, in accordance with principles and rules established by thx 
Munitions Board cataloging agency. 

I take it you are familiar with that language. 

Admiral Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Now those Munitions Board principles are so-called 
minimum principles which were enunciated in September 1949, isn’t 
that correct ? 

Admiral Rina. I am not sure of the date, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. But anyway, they were enunciated prior, and they 
are what is known as minimum requirements for description. Now 
again I read from the same set of bulletins, of June 12, 1950, which 
is Bulletin No. 17, subparagraph (g) of paragraph 1: 

Each operating activity shall continue to describe its items of supply as bes! 
suits its own supply needs. 

Now are you familiar with that language and with those directives! 

Admiral Rive. I am. 

Mr. Courtney. Now directing your attention to that language 
and the permission which is given under that language to the severa! 
services, will there be or is there any difference in the freedom allowed 
to the several services before Monday of this week, as contrasted with 
what must exist after Monday of this week? 

Admiral Rine. I am happy to tell you, Mr. Courtney, and Mr 
Chairman, that before Monday of this week those citations read by) 
you from the bulletins, of the No. 5 and No. 17, were changed by thi 
Director of the Cataloging Agency, Admiral Fowler. I do not know 
the precise date, but prior to Monday and before he had this over 
riding authority that the Monday directive gave him. Those pro 
cedures have been changed. I will furnish the date if you desire. 


(The date January 15, 1952, was furnished later.) 


Mr. Courtney. But in any event, they are no longer applicable. 

Admiral Ring. They are no longer applicable. 

Mr. Courrney. And that because of the change in the decision 01 
the power of decision within the Munitions Board. 
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Admiral Rine. Better phrased, Mr. Courtney, would be: Because 
of the fact that Admiral Fowler felt it necessary to make those changes 
before the Monday directive. 

Mr. Courtney. I probably better save the next question for Ad- 
miral Fowler as to why. 

Admiral Rive. I think he would be better prepared to answer your 
question. 

Mr. Courtnry. Would the existence of those directives in your 
opinion be responsible for the variation in description in the nails 
which we had before us yesterday ¢ 

Admiral Rrne. No, sir, not necessarily. I tried to point out yester- 
day, Mr. Courtney, in answer to Mr. Doyle that there was more than 
one person responsible for the differing descriptions of nails. I tried 
to point out as we went through the chain of command errors were 
made. I don’t think that those errors could be charged solely to the 
permissions which you read and which have been changed. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, those permissions which I have read and 
which have now been changed, of course, gave great latitude to the 
services to continue in their own supply cataloging system inde- 
pendently of the Federal system, isn’t that correct / 

Admiral Rina. They did give that latitude. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral, may I refer again—Mr. Chairman— 
to the chain of command. There was one item that we did not dis- 
cuss yesterday, Admiral, and that is the supply management ad- 
visory council. Of what does it consist? What is its functions? 
And what relationship has it to the decision within the Munitions 
Board ? 

Admiral Rina. It has no relation whatever to decisions within the 
Munitions Board. By its charter it is a group composed of the fol- 
lowing: I am its chairman. The Army is represented by Major Gen- 
eral Christmas. Navy by Rear Admiral Royar. Air Force by Major 
General Kessler. These are the principal departmental supply peo- 
ple. It is an organization that is wholly advisory to me. If I have 
a problem in any phase of supply management where I want to get 
responsible departmental views and opinions, I call a meeting of the 
Supply Management Advisory Council. It has no executive author- 
ity. It has no right to veto. I ask for advice and get it. It is a 
useful advisory tool. 

Mr. Courtney. And that is the extent of its function ? 

Admiral Ringe. I will be happy to furnish its charter for the record 
if the committee desires. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, so long as it has only that relationship to 
the——— 

Admiral Rive. It is solely advisory to me. 

Mr. Courrney. To the matter of decision, we will accept that as 
complete. 

Now, Admiral, directing your attention to the subject which we 
just left when the committee was interrogating you, does the Board 
of its own initiative, or has it of its own initiative, ever undertaken 
directives or action which would result in coordinating of purchasing, 
such as, for example, n the field of clothing? Does it have any aflirm- 
ative responsibility or has it exercised any affirmative action to initiate 
orders on its own ¢ 
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Admiral Ringe. You wish to restrict the answer solely to the field 
of clothing or 

Mr. Courtney. Oh, no; quite the contrary. Inany field. 

Admiral Ring. In every purchase assignment that has been made 
and I stated yesterday in answer to a question that somewhere on 
the order of 65 percent of the total dollar value of supply money now 
being spent by the armed services was being expended in some form 
of coordinated procurement, Coordinated procurement is defined 

ngle procurement, joint-agency procurement, and the system which 
is known as plant cognizance where one department buys the com 
plete product of one aera regardless of who the ultimate customer 

iver \ action that has been taken in the field of procureme nt eoord 
nation has been taken sntien result of Munitions Board action. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, just breaking down that answer a little bit, 
Admiral, so we can follow the chain of decision. In answer to Mi 
Cole's question with respect aga to clothing, you stated that the 
effect of the agreement of the several Secretaries in respect of clothing, 
which occurred some time ago—I guess it was August or at least it 
tarted in August, if . remember vour reading correctly—that thos 
eparate agreements, or rather those three agreements were ineffective 
is faras full ac np was concerned until the Board, the Munitions 
Board, had acted on it. Am I correct or incorrect in that / 

Admiral Ring. You are not correct in that because of the fact that 
for a long period of time and without any formalization whatever a 
considerable amount of collaboration had been undertaken in the 
New York area. 

Mr. Courtney. That brings me, then, to this next question. Inde 
pendent of the Board, is it possible for the Secretaries by agreement 
amone themselves to coordinate their efforts and collaborate i 
pure hasing / 

Admiral Rine. It is possible, Mr. Courtney, for them to do that. 
But because of the fact that we have got to establish what looks like 
the best way of buying, considering the requirements of the particu 
lar commodity, the Munitions Board as a Board does have the re 
sponsibility of try ing to find the best way of making purchase assign 
ment In any given commodity area, 

We are not atiahed with the results of single assignment in som 
areas. We are trying to find out what is wrong. We are trying to 
correct the errors. We have corrected many and we will correct mort 
as we find out what the trouble is. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, then, not to labor this subject, we are trying 
to find out who ean do what. Then if I understand you correctly, even 
in the absence of any activity on the part of the Board, the Munitions 
Board, the Secretaries among themselves can have or could have effec 
tive ne and collaborating agreements in any field of pur 

‘hase: is that correct ¢ 

Advan’ al Ringe. They have such an agreement in the field and hav: 
had for a long time in the field of clothing and textiles on which wi 
addi ress ourselves. 

he answer to your question is in the affirmative. 

Mr. Courrney. Is in the affirmative. 

Now, the effect, then, of formalizing it as you have described—TI an 
trying to get the language in shape for all of us to understand, at least 
for he Iping to understand-—is to make the collaboration agreement 
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(1) mandatory, is that correct, on all the departments, and (2) it leads 
up to a decision, or does it lead up to a decision as to how the purchasing 
shall be done? 

As for example in the case of paint which has been the subject of 
some discussion from time to time, that purchasing is actually done 
for all the services, as I understand it, and correct me if I am wrong, 
by the naval procurement office in Philadelphia ¢ 

Admiral Ring. Correct. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, that assignment, then, to the naval procure- 
ment office in Philadelphia, is a result of Munitions Board action. 

Admiral Rine. Correct. 

Mr. Courtney. Implementing as you call it whatever occurred be- 
fore in the several services and specifically vesting that responsibility 
in the single agency which in this case, was the office at Philade ‘Iphia. 
Now, that is the method of operation, is it? 

Admiral Ring. That is the method of operation. But the question 
of collaboration in procurement and the determination by the Board 
as to whether that is the best way to buy clothing and textiles—the 
fact that it has been agreed to by the three procurement Secretaries, 
and they are the three procurement Secretaries and they are three- 
fourths of the Board—despite this I think somebody is still respon- 
sible for answering the question: “Is that the best way to buy clothing 
and textiles?” 

Mr. Courtney. All right. 

Admiral Ring. That question the Board will address itself to to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Courtney. That question is the question for decision by the 
Board, is that correct, as to whether or not it is the best method ? 

Admiral Rine. That is one of the questions that will be discussed 
tomorrow ; yes. 

Mr. Courrney. At least it is one of the principal questions. 

Admiral Ring. One of the principal questions. I would like to add 
this. If the Board as a board decides that collaborative procurement 
is all right for clothing, textiles, and footwear, obviously there comes 
up the question: Shouldn't that method be extended possibly to other 
areas, either now single assigned or assigned to jointly staffed agen- 
cles or whatever, because the Board by its action will be establishing 
a policy. The Chairman of the Munitions Board has stated before 
the Bonner committee that in his view collaborative procurement in 
general—not addressing himself specifically to clothing and textiles— 
did not appear to him to be a sound method of buying. 

The chairman, I am sure, will express his views on that subject to 
the Board members tomorrow. 

Mr. Courtney. But, nevertheless, if I understand you correctly, 
Admiral, 65 percent of the dollar value of all purchases is handled 
in the method you have just described ¢ 

Admiral Ring. That is correct, if you will simply use the term by 
some form of coordinated procurement other than collaborative. 

Mr. Courrney. By some form of coordinated procurement other 
than collaboration. 

Admiral Rivne. I hate to appear to be picking lint, but it is not fair 
to say that single procurement, which is what ‘Congress asked for in 
the National Security Act, alone, which means one department has all 
the responsibility, that 65 percent covers that. I do not have the per- 
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centage figures. I do feel, however, that the creation of a single 
agency, a single focal point of contract between industry and the buy 

ers as a jointly staffed agency for petroleum and medical and dental, 
does in effect satisfy the congressional requirement of single assig) 

ment. 

Mr. Hénerr. Mr. Courtney, may I interrupt there? Admiral, I am 
sure you don’t want to leave the impression by using the percentage 
figure of 65 percent, which you have fairly said represents dollar 
value. Let’s understand now that the dollar value and the percentag: 
wise application to it does not mean 65 percent of individual items, o! 
centralization of items. 

Admiral Rrne. That is right. 

Mr. H&énertr. Under dollar value—the purchase of say one battle 
ship will eat up a lot of the money or one B-36 would eat up a lot of 
the money. So when we use percentage figures, we can use them, |] 
think you will agree with me, in a field where we could get very con 
fused. One man could marry 50 percent of the women in a town if 
there are only two women. That wouldn’t indicate anything, when 
you throw percentage figures. 

Admiral Ringe. Thank you. Iam referring only to dollar value and 
not to item numbers. 

Mr. Héserr. So 65 percent—maybe the number of items that have 
heen centralized would only be 1 percent or 2 percent, if you direct 
yourself to percentage figures. I do not mean that is an accurate fig- 
ure. Iam merely using that as a way of example. 

Admiral Rine. They are wholly inaccurate examples of item 
numbers. 

Mr. Heserr. It does not indicate 65 percent of item number? 

Admiral Ring. It does not. 

Mr. Courtney. Admiral, that takes me to the second step now, the 
discussion of items. Admiral, in answer to Mr. Cole’s question I think 
or to several questions of the committee on this subject, you placed a 
completion date of December 30, 1952, at which time you said there 
would be a single numbered catalog system effectively in opefation 
in your opinion; am I correct ? 

Admiral Rive. No. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, let’s see if we can break it down, then. That 
was my understanding of it. If I am incorrect, I wish you would 
correct me because I want to get to the second part of the question. 

Admiral Rive. If I could start from the back end of your ques- 
tion, Mr. Courtney. Effectively in operation, if by that term you 
intend to imply the destruction of all the old catalogs 

Mr. Courrney. Not at all. There would be a system ready to 
operate, whether it is in full operation being a secondary considera- 
tion in my question. I am asking you whether or not on December 
30, 1952, theer will be a catalog system pursuant to the congressional 
mandate which is operable. Is that a fair question? Is that a fair 
way to state it 

Admiral Ringe. I think that is a clearer way from my way of think- 
ing. My only reason for giving you the flat answer “No” was I 
wanted to make sure that effective operation didn’t include the other 
By December 30, 1952, we will have completed the classification sys- 
tem. By June 30, 1952, or 6 months earlier, we will have identified 
214, million items. 
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Mr. Courtney. Well, that is the figure I wanted to come to, Ad- 
miral. The 21% million items are the items which will have been 
numbered and identified as I understand your target date. 

Admiral Riva. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. And those 214 million items then will be items 
which will be contained in this system which will be operable in 
December 1952; is that correct ? 

Admiral Rive. No, sir. 

Mr. Courrnry. Well, let’s get straight on that. 

Admiral Rive. Between now and June 30, 1952, and between June 
30 and December 30, we will have gone through the process of ell- 
mination of duplicates. We will have been refining and perfecting. 
The items on which identification will have been completed on June 
30, will form the large bulk of the items which will remain in the sys- 
tem. But constantly, Mr. Courtney, there is going to go on a purifi- 
cation and a refining system for the elimination of some items and 
the addition of others. Between June 30 and December 30 there may 
well be new items introduced into the system which weren’t even 
there on June 30. So I can’t answer your question, that the June 30 
items as such will be the items that will be in the system on December 
30. They won’t be. 

Mr. Courtney. They will be the bulk of the items? 

Admiral Rive. They will be the bulk of them; yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Now we have a figure here of a million and a half 
items which are without this system at the moment which are so- 
called new items introduced into the supply line. I think that is the 
description that has been given. What is the plan of progress for 
those items as far as their introduction into the operable system of 
December 1952, if you know? 

Admiral Rina. I do know, Mr. Courtney. You are leading me now 
into the details of the catalog system. I could tell you a little bit 
about the so-called cross-reference project up in Brooklyn. I think 
you will get more accurate information on the operation of that system 
from the next witness. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

Admiral Rrnc. Who knows more about it than I do. I will try my 
best, but I think Admiral Fowler can give you better information 
than I can. 

Mr. Heéserr. If you don’t know, say frankly you don’t know. We 
are just trying to get the facts. 

Admiral Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire if those million 
and a half items will be in the book by December 30. 

Admiral Rivne. May I? 

Mr. Coir. They would have to be in the book. Otherwise, the book 
won’t be complete ; will it ? 

Admiral Rina. In bulk, Mr. Cole, yes. I can’t make a statement 
regarding the precise average. 

Mr. Corr. They will be either in the book or discarded. 

Admiral Ring. Yes, sir. They will be disposed of or in the system. 

Mr. Courrnry. Admiral, may I ask one question apropos of the 
question that was asked of you as to whether or not there isn’t actually 
another supply system set up by the Air Force. I have here a report 
that was issued by this committee a few days ago, February 4 to be 
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exact, in which the Air Matériel Command at Wright-Patterson air 
field makes this observation, and I will ask you what it indicates to 
you as being done. 

It has been our practice in the procurement of typist chairs to request bids « 
items c'assified by the United States Air Force as “standard.” In this particul: 
case GSA specification No. 791 was listed as “standard” because of its safety and 
durability aspects. 

Now doesn’t that indicate to you by reason of your experience that 
there is actually in operation a separate supply system at Wright 
Patterson Field / 

Admiral Ring. I think there has always been a separate supply sys 
tem, even during World War IL when the then Army Air Corps was 
part of the War Department. I don’t think, Mr. Courtney, that any 
hody would object to a separate supply system for the Air Force as 
long as it encompasses those technical aviation items which the Air 
Force needs to have. With regard to the extension into the field of 
common-use items, testimony has been given before other committees 
of the House regarding the Air Force getting into the field of common 
use items. I think that was the type of thing that Mr. Anderson 
referred to a few minutes ago. To answer your question categorically, 
the Air Force has a separate supply system and should have for 
technical items. 

Mr. Heserr. Admiral, you wouldn't say that a de luxe chair is 
peculiar to the Air Force? 

Admiral Ringe. 1 would not and have not said so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. H&serr. A chair-borne air-borne Air Force. 

Admiral Ring. 1 do not say so, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. 1 think that is responsive to the question that Mr. 
Courtney asked you. You don’t intend to and we realize you don't 
we are not trying to confuse the issue with peculiar items to a partic 
ular division of the armed services. We are talking in the common 
parlance of common items, as referred to by the report which Mr. 
Courtney holds in his hand, and that is the matter of the Air Force 
conducting a 60-day examination and inspection to find out if a de 
luxe chair was safe or not for the young lady secretary to sit on. 

Mr. CourtNry. Now Admiral, getting back tothe matter of catalog 
ing under the circumstances that [I lave just related to you, first the 
establishment of a standard as it is quoted here in the letter, isn’t that 
an indication to you that the next step is the assignment of a peculiar 
or particular Air Force number to this chair, even though it has 
already been numbered and cataloged and identified and for that 
matter tested by the General Services Administration 4 

Admiral Ring. I do not in this particular case where a mandatory 
Federal specification has been issued. I think it is the type of item in 
which such a specification mandatory upon all agencies of the Federal! 

Government should be issued. 

Mr. Courrnry. I am thinking about the word “standard” as it is 
used here. 

Admiral Rine. The standard there, Mr. Courtney, would refer to 
the standard specification, the purchase description of the item at 
the time you buy it, and we do have a system of so-called mandatory 
Federal specifications which when issued do not permit deviation from 
the specification. I am not aware whether such a specification exists 
for this chair. 
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Mr. Courrnry. I am asking for your expert opinion as a man in 
cataloging. This letter refers to GSA specification No. 791. That is 
a mandatory specification. Is it or isn’t it ¢ 

Admiral Rine. I don’t know. I don’t know whether it is mandatory 
or optional. That is the point Tam not informed on. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, what in your opinion, in your expert opinion, 
would this mean to you if you got the letter for the first time, as to 
whether or not there wasn’t separate cataloging system going on in 
the Air Force, this on apparently new items: 

“It has been our practice in the procurement of typists chairs to 
request bids on items”—note this language—*classified by the United 
States Air Force as ‘standard.’ ; 

What does that mean to you as to what is being done in the supply 
system ¢ 

Admiral Ring. It means that, instead of buying to a single standard 
specification that various segments of the Armed Forces, of the whole 
Government, are buying on their own specifications which they may 
describe as standard to them. They are certainly not standard to the 
Government. 

Mr. Courtney. They are certainly not standard for the Govern 
ment. And the result of that operation is that we get a new catalog 
number, don’t we? 

Admiral Rine. We could get a new catalog number. It is not cer 
tain that we would. I hope that somewhere during this chain of 
decision which we ran through yesterday that somebody will catch 
the chair, in cataloging. 

Mr. Hénerr. Not only the chair, Admiral, but many other items. 
The chair is merely an example of what is going on, the same as the 
nail. 

Admiral Rivne. T understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corr. Who in the Defense Establishment has the authority to 
direct, for instance, the Air Force to buy only a certain type of chair 
as listed and described in your catalog ¢ 

Admiral Ring. What we have, Mr. Cole, is a specification system. 

We have a series of military specifications for items which are purely 
military. We have a system and a series of Federal Government 
specifications giving the purchase description of items which ar 
Federal in nature, widespread in use. 

If a Federal specification is made mandatory, by its very name it 
must be used in purchase of items of that type. 

Mr. Corr. Who makes that decision as to whether it shall be 
mandatory ¢ 

Admiral Rive. On the Federal specification basis ? 

Mr. Coir. Yes. 

Admiral Ringe. That basically is a responsibility of the General 
Services Administrator for the whole Federal Government in consulta 
tion with the using service. 

Mr. Contr. Including the military. 

Admiral Ring. Including the military, of course. 

Mr. Cotr. So we might assume, then, that a typist’s chair ha: not 
been listed by the General Services Agency as a mandatory item of 
supply ? 

Admiral Ring. I would assume that, Mr. Cole. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Corr. If everybody has done and carried out what they we 
supposed to. 

Mr. Iléserr. That would be one of those 500,000 items, then, th 
we inquired into erred wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Rine. I don’t think so, Mr. Hébert. This has nothi: 
whatever to do with the GSA items which are peculiar to the ci) 
agencies of Government. This is a case of where one military cd 
p iurtment is specifying something other than what is apparently satis 
factory for the rest of Government. 

Mr. Heéserr. We haven't come up with that one example out of tha‘ 
500,000 yet; have we? 

Admiral Ring. I have an item; yes, sir. I have one, if you want it. 

Mr. Heserr. Oh, yes; give ittous. We want to know. 

Admiral Rixe. Smoke jumpers’ parachutes for the Forestry 
Service. 

Mr. Hérerr. What? 

Admiral Rive. Smoke jumpers’ parachutes. 

Mr. Hézerr. Those smoke jumpers’ parachutes are different tha: 
used by the military ? 

Admiral Rive. Quite different. 

Mr. Heéserr. Thank you for getting one out of 500,000. I won't 
grade you then, percentagewise, on that one. 

Admiral Ring. Mr. Hébert, I think you ought to give me a mark 
of 100 percent. Youasked me for only one. I gave it to you. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is right. I agree, and compliment you in com 
ing up with it within 24 hours. 

If we can expedite all the other answers that quickly, I will give 
you a star. 

Admiral Ring. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, are you in a position to clear up this 
question of what are—how do you get the conception from the so 
called mandatory Federal specifications? Aren’t they all manda- 
tory? Or how does it occur that there are exceptions 4 

lor example, in the case of these chairs—— 

Admiral Ring. Normally, Mr. Courtney, in the process of making 
a specification mandatory, because neither Mr. Larson nor any of his 
people think that they have all the wisdom, they will put out a speci 
fication on a test basis for a period of time to see how that particular 
purchase specification works. If it works, it then goes through the 
process of becoming mandatory at the end of the test period. 

Mr. Courtney. That is the distinction, then, between—— 

\dmiral Rine. That is the process. I regret that I can’t tell you 
whether this particular specification is mandatory or not. 

Mr. Courrney. No; I am asking you for a general observation as to 
what constitutes mandatory. 

Admiral Ring. That is the general process by which it is arrived 
at. 

Mr. Courrney. I think that is about all. 

Mr. Hépertr. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Admiral, this 1.5 million items that you talk 
about, what do you mean by “new items”¢ Are those items that are 
not being used at the present time by any member of the armed 
services, or just what do you mean by those new items that you are 
going to get classified ? 
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Admiral Rina. I mean items which are coming in for the first time 
to the system as new equipments are developed, through research 
and development, maybe a departure from anything we have had be- 
fore. I mean partly that category. I likewise mean the items now 
identified by a wide range of numbers by the individual manufac- 
turers, the parts that go to make up the end items, identified by many 
different numbers, we are trying to reduce that to the common denom- 
inator 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ringe. Of one number, so that wherever a particular manu- 
facturer’s part number appears, it can be referenced to the single 
standard number. ‘That is what we know as the cross-reference 
project. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sil 

Now, with reference to those new items which haven’t been used up 
to the present time, which are just being developed, being brought 
forth for use for the first time. there really ought not to be as much 
difficulty in getting those numbered and getting them in the catalog 
system as these other items which have already been used, should 
there, because you have to give them a new number now. They haven't 
one. When you give that new number, then all the services have to do 
is to use the new number that is being given them; is that correct ? 

Admiral Ring, ‘That is correct. 

In addition to that, what we are trying to do at the time of pro- 
curement is to obtain from the manufacturer of the item much of the 
detailed description from him at the time of purchase so that we will 
obtain a great deal of that information when the item comes into 
the system. 

Mr. prGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Rive. It is essential in trying to establish a catalog system 
and in keeping it going that you not let new items come into the system 
and clog that svstem up as unidentified items, but that you make your 
effort to identify the new numbers. 

Mr. peEGrarrenriep. Before they get in? 

Admiral Rive. At the time of purchase. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Rrxa. Which is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. peGrarFenriep. Yes, sir. 

Now, Admiral, I am impressed with the enormous task that con- 
fronts you in getting this catalog system into operation. I would just 
like to know a little bit in my own mind about how you have to go 
about it or how you have been going about it. 

Now, for example, if you had these nails, for example, is the only 
way that you can get those things properly classified and give them 
a common number to take some common article of purchase, get your 
one article there, yours, just select it, and say “now, here is a nail,” 
and then go to the Air Force and see how they have that nail numbered 
or classified, and then go to the Army and see how they have that 
identical article cla issified, and go to the Navy and see how they have 
it classified, and then after you get that one article, have those num- 
bers—give them each number to fit that article? 

E xplain to me, please, just a little bit the method that you have 
been using or intend to use with these common articles of purchase ¢ 
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Admiral Ring. In general, the method that we use is to assign re 
sponsibility to the greatest user of the type of items, be it nails or 
cotter pins, or any other common use item, and to require of him the 
establishment of a description for the nails that he holds. That cd 
scription will be passed to all holders and users of the nails. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. In other words, you have to take each article 
of common use that is being used, and when you get that article, fir 
out which branch of the service is using it to the greatest extent, go 
to them and get the description they use, and then give the same num 
ber or give one number to all the branches of the service for that pa: 
ticular article; is that correct ? 

Admiral Ring. Plus the further fact that we must extend to ever) 
body the chance to look over that list of items so described to mak« 
So 

Mr. peGraFrrenriep. That it will fit them ¢ 

Admiral Ring. Rather, to make sure that other items which are 
pretty close, but not properly described, by the same description, could 
be properly described for inclusion in the system. We don’t have sim 
ilarity as between all branches, all parts of Defense. Everybody doe: 
not hold the same number of different sizes and quantities and kinds 
of nails. But we want to encompass into the system all the nails, 
wherever held. 

So, starting with a basic description effort on the part of the great 
est used and storer of the nails, giving the other people a chance to 
bring in their own descriptions, purifying the system to avoid the 
assignment of different numbers to nails which in essence are the same 
nail, trying to avoid mistakes wherever we can, we finally come out 
in the nail category with what looks like a proper catalog description 
of every kind of nail held in the Department of Defense. That is the 
process of ( ‘ataloging. 

We must then go through the very essential process of determining 
whether or not it is necessary for everybody to have every variety of 
nail made in the United States or whether we can standardize on a 
lesser number of nails than are now in the system. Both of those 
processes will contribute to savings. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Admiral, in other words, you have to do that 
with reference to every single item that goes into this catalog system $ 

Admiral Rivne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. The thing that you outlined there, then, that 
is the enormous task that you have. 

Now, are you following this policy of taking those items which are 
used more commonly than any other items and trying to get those 
classified first, where you think there is a possibility of cetting some 
number to give them, or are you Just going through the list ‘alpha 
betically, or are you taking the items of common use first ? 

Admiral Rinc. We are trying to take the items first, sir, which will 
pay the greatest dividends, ‘dollarwise and savingwise: we will never 
catalog battleships as battleships. It wouldn't make any sense. Not 
many battleships are left, anyway. We will classify the parts that 
LO TO Dn ake ships oper: able—the plumps, COMpressors, the prope ‘Hers, the 
electronics equipment, and ordnance equipment and everything els 
that goes into that ship. 
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Mr. ppGrarrenriep. Now, Admiral, look up there at those pillows 
that you have there before us. I see one marked “Army,” one marked 
“Medical Service,” and one marked “Navy,” and—I can’t see—— 

Admiral Rung. General Services Administration is the last one. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. I can’t see that Navy color very well, because 
it is kind of covered up by that board; but 1 was just looking at those 
pillows over there. Now, it looks to me like the Army pillow is mighty 
small. It might be comfortable. It might be that a man would be 
comfortable with one pillow like that under his head. But every other 
pillow up there looks better to me than that Army pillow. 

Now, why couldn't you in classifying these articles eliminate that 
little pillow up there and adopt one and put a number on that Navy 
pillow or some comfortable pillow and give it one number, and let 
them use that? 

Are you thinking about that: which article would be the most ser- 
viceable / 

Admiral Ring. We are. That is the process of standardization that 
[ just tried to describe, Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. You look at that Army pillow, how flimsy— 
it just looks uncomfortable to me. I just wonder if you are going to 
follow a policy there of getting the best article and standardize it and 
then see that the service is using them and give it a number. 

Admiral Ring. That is precisely what we will be attempting to 
do, and we will be in the pillow area. As long as you have raised the 
point with regard to the pillows, there is one statement I would like 
to make in that connection. There has been some comment appear- 
ing regarding that Medical Service pillow, and its cost. I would like 
to call the attention of the committee to the fact, that the doctors say 
“We've got to have a pillow for more than just a head rest”—they 
use it for propping up arms and legs, and so forth—and because of 
the fact we have to sterilize it. that pillow is stuffed with duck feathers 
and the doctors say they need duck feathers for the pillow because it 
has to be subjected to a high degree of sterilization heat. And duck 
feathers cost more than chicken feathers, in the other pillows. 

All I am saying is that when we discuss the cost of that pillow as 
compared with the others, that pillow is made to medical specifica- 
tions. Whether the doctors need to have duck feathers I am not com- 
petent to testify. 

Mr. Héeerr. Admiral, may I interrupt you there? 

Who procures that medical pillow / 

Admiral Ring. I am not certain, Mr. Chairman. My guess would 
be the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, the jointly 
staffed agency in Brooklyn. I will verify that if you desire. 

Mr. Héperr. No; I just asked that question to lead to this question : 

But they don’t buy, the three agencies buy, the same pillow for the 
soldier to rest his head on when he is in a hospital, or an airman, or 
the sailor. They buy the same pillow for all three services ¢ 

Admiral Rinc. That is the medical standard: yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. That is exactly what we are striving for. Ifthe medics 
can work it, why can’t the others work it 4 

Admiral Ringe. They can. 

Mr. H&énerr. It hasn't been proven yet that they want to. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Admiral, the pillow there marked “Armed Serv- 
ices Administration,” does that mean that that is an officer pillow ? 
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Admiral Rine. No, sir; that is marked “General Services Admi 
istration,” and has no regard to rank. That is the title selected by 
the Congress for the agency. 

Mr. CunninNGHAM. Oh; I beg your pardon. 

Admiral Rrna. It has nothing to do with rank. 

Mr. H&éserr. Admiral, thank you very much. 

(The full text of the Department of Defense Directive on Munitions 
Board Cataloging Agency is as follows:) 

Number 250.10-2 


DEPARTMENT OF D#FENSE DIRECTIVE, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1952. 
Title: Supply Management. 
Subtitle: Cataloging. 
Number : 250.10-2. 


MUNITIONS BoaRp CATALOGING AGENCY 
I. AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


With the approval of the Secretary of Defense and consistent with the pri 
visions of Public Law 152, House Concurrent Resolution 97, and the delegation 
of authority by the Administrator of General Services to the Secretary of D: 
fense, dated July 19, 1950, there was established the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency. The purpose of this directive is to reissue, with appropriate revision, 
the terms of reference previously promulgated for the Munitions Board Catalog 
ing Agency (hereinafter called the “Agency”), as the central cataloging au 
thority for military and civil agencies. 

The purpose of the Agency is to develop and establish a uniform Federal! 
cataloz system for use by all agencies of the Federal Government which sha] 
he designed to achieve the following specific objectives : 

(a) Reduction, through the elimination of duplicate-item descriptions, of th: 
number of items procured, stored, and issued within and among the supply sys 
tems of the military departments and civil agencies. 

(4) An inerease in the ability of the supply systems to cross-service on 
another, 

c) the utilization (including conversion) of Federal catalog data in all fune 
tions of supply, inciuding determination of requirements, procurement, produc 
tion, distribution, redistribution, maintenance, and disposal of material through 
out the supply organizations of all agencies of the Federal Government at th: 
earliest practicable moment. 

(7d) The use of Federal catalog data as a tool for industrial mobilizati: 
planning and industrial mobilization. 

(e) The publication of joint catalogs for categories of material whenev: 
it is determined to be feasible or practicable. 


II. ORGANIZATION 


The Ageney shall consist of a Director, a Deputy Director, an Advisor: 
Group, and an Agency Staff. The Chairman of the Munitions Board shall ap 
point the Director, who shall also serve as the chairman of the Advisory Group 
The Deputy Director shall be similarly appointed. 

The Advisory Group shall consist of four members and four alternate men 
bers, one member and one alternate each, to be designated respective by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force members of the Munitions Board and the Admin 
istrator of General Services Administration. 

The Agency staff shall consist of permanently assigned members of thi 
Munitions Board staff, civilian and military, as may be authorized in accordance 
with existing procedures. 


Il, FUNCTIONS 


Under the control of the Director, Supply Management Agencies, and in ¢o1 
junction with the military departments and the General Services Administr: 
tion, the basic function of the Agency shall be to develop and establish a uni 
form Federal catalog system suitable for intra- and inter-departmental suppl) 





activities and Government-industry supply relationships. Specifically the func- 
tions of the Agency shall be: 

(a) To develop plans, policies, programs, rules, and procedures governing 
the establishment of a uniform Federal catalog system which shall provide 
one name, one description, and one item-identification number for each personal 
property item of supply; a classification system or systems suitable for all sup- 
ply purposes ; and which shall describe, identify, and classify all personal prop- 
erty items of supply used by all agencies, and will provide a standard reference 
language or terminology to be used by all persons engaged in all processes of 
supply. 

(b) To direct and supervise the establishment of the uniform Federal catalog 
system. 7 

(c) To direct and coordinate the establishment by the agencies concerned of 
programs for the progressive utilization of Federal catalog data in all supply 
functions from requirements determination through ultimate disposition by 
the military departments and the Federal Supply Service acting for the civil 
agencies, and monitor the implementation of such programs. 

(d) To direct or provide for the review and final approval of item names 
and description patterns, the screening, classifying, and numbering of item 
descriptions, and the publication and distribution of all Federal catalog data. 

(ce) To assign to one or more of the military departments, or to the Federal 
Supply Service, responsibility for developing specific catalog data; and to es- 
tablish time schedules therefor. 

(f) To establish and maintain relations with approved industry advisory 
groups in order to coordinate the development of the cataloging program with 
the best practices of industry and to obtain to the greatest extent practicable 
the cooperation and participation of industry in the program. 

(g) To resolve differences that may arise among the military and civil de- 
partments in the development of catalog data or in the establishment of catalog- 
ing programs, or to refer such differences to the Director, Supply Management 
Agencies, for decision. 

(h) To supervise the development and coordination of any commodity-classi- 
fication code systems required for supply management by the military and civil 
agencies to assure their suitability for intra- and inter-departmental use. 

(i) To revise, maintain, and republish the Federal Supply Code for Manu- 
facturers and to coordibate such revisions with the appropriate officers of the 
Munitions Board, the military departments, and the civil agencies. 

(j) To serve asa focal point with respect to cataloging problems which may 
arise with foreign governments. 

(k) To perform such other functions as may be directed. 


IV. RESPONSIBILITIES 
A, Director 

The Director of the Agency is hereby delegated the authority and assigned the 
responsibility for: 

1. Supervising and directing the Agency in the performance of the functions 
outlined in paragraph III and serving as Chairman of the Advisory Group. 

2. Preparing, with the advice and assistance of the Advisory Group, cataloging 
plans, policies, programs, rules, and procedures for the Federal catalog system. 

3. Initiating and assigning studies or projects of the Federal cataloging pro- 
gram to the military departments or to the Federal Supply Service, with the 
advice and assistance of the Advisory Group. 

4. Promulgating directives concerning the development and establishment of 
the Federal catalog system. 

5. Effecting the necessary coordination between Government agencies and in- 
dustry relative to the Federal catalog system. 

6. Achieving the maximum utilization of data and interchange of information 
with the Munitions Board Standards Agency. 

7. Coordinating the functions of the Cataloging Agency with all other offices 
of the Munitions Board and other agencies of the Department of Defense to 
which the cataloging program is related. 

8. Resolving differences that may arise between the military departments or 
Federal Supply Service in the development of catalog data, or in the establish- 
ment of cataloging programs, or referring such differences to the Director, Sup- 
ply Management Agencies, for decision. 
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9. Obtaining, with the assistance of the Advisory Group, technical and factua 
information which is deemed necessary to expeditiously achieve the objectives 
of the Federal cataloging program. 

10. Assuring compliance with established cataloging policies, plans, program 
and procedures, 


B. Deputy Director 


Serves as the principal assistant to the Director of the Agency and in absence 
of the Director performs the duties and exercises the powers of the Director 


( tdvrisoryu Group 

The responsibility of the Advisory Group is: 

1. To advise and assist the Director in the development of cataloging policies, 
programs, rules, and procedures for the Federal catalog system. 

2. To arrange for the prompt dissemination within their respective depart 
ments and the civil agencies of cataloging directives. 

D. Agency Staff 

he Agency Staff shall serve under the direction and control of the Agency 
Director and shall perform the necessary duties and operations to carry out the 
Agency’s functions, 

E. Military de partments 

The military departments will be responsible for: 

1. Developing specitic catalog data as directed and within the time schedules 
prescribed by the Agency. 

2. Providing advice and assistance to the Agency in developing a catalog 
system which will be of most practical value as a tool of supply management. 

3 
utilization of Federal catalog data in all supply functions. 

t. Enforcing Federal cataloging policies, plans, rules, and procedures estab 
lished by the Agency. 

5. Assuring that all personnel who are preparing or using Federal catalog 
data are thoroughly indoctrinated with respect to poliices, procedures, and 
objectives of the Federal catalog program. 

FF. The General Services Administration 

The General Services Administration shall participate in the development and 
establishment of the uniform Federal catalog system in accordance with the 
areas of agreement on over-all objectives and functions, dated June 2, 1950, de 
veloped by the staffs of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and the Genera 
Services Administration pursuant to Publie Law 152. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


a) The Director will make full use of technical and operational resources 
and facilities of the military departments and civil agencies in order that deci 
sions may be based, to the fullest extent practicable, on factual experience data 
The military departments and civil agencies will make available to the Director, 
the counsel and advice of such personnel as are necessary for this purpose. 

(b) Decisions of the Agency Director or the Director, Supply Management 
Agencies, made with respect to the functions assigned will be final, unless 
appealed through the Vice Chairman for Supply Management to the Munitions 
Board at the request of the Munitions Board member of the appellate depart 
ment. The General Services Administration member will initiate appeal action 
through appropriate channels to the Administrator of General Services, who will 
consult with the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board. 

(c) The Director of the Agency may, within established policy, establish o1 
disestablish such committees, boards, panels, and ad hoc committees, ete., as may 
be required for the accomplishment of the Agency's functions, 

(7) The Chairman of the Munitions Board will provide the Director with 
uch personnel, facilities, and other administrtaive services as are required fo1 

e performance of the Agency’s functions. 
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Each military department and the General Services Administration will certify 
in its letters appointing members and alternates for representation on the Ad- 
visory Group, that the appointees have security clearance for secret information. 
Agency staff members attending meetings of the Advisory Group will require 
similar security clearance. This order supersedes and rescinds Munitions Board 
order No. 51-4, dated July 21, 1950, and the Munitions Board order No. 51-4, 
Directive No. 1, dated July 21, 1950, and the Munitions Board order No. 51-5. 

WILLIAM C, FOSTER, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Heserr. It is now 10 after 12. We appreciate your cooperation, 
and I am happy to see you survived the rack of the chamber of 
horrors. 

Now, if you will have Admiral Fowler here tomorrow, we will 
appreciate that. 

Admiral Rine. At 10 o'clock, sir? 

Mr. Hepverr. Ten o'clock. 

I again urge you to get to us as promptly as possible the particular 
answer to the questions which Mr. Anderson has asked, and the other 
members of the committee. 

Admiral Ring. I will make every effort to do it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heéserr. The committee stands adjourned until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 12 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
of the following day.) 








INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1952 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SpecraL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward Hé- 
bert, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Hézerr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Courtney, yesterday I inquired whether you had heard from 
the Defense Department in connection with the identity of the three 
unsung heroes of the service. We had no answer yesterday. Do we 
have our answer today ¢ 

Mr. Courtney. I do, Mr. Chairman. I received a letter from the 
Secretary of Defense’s office, through Colonel Hardin, yesterday after- 
noon, after adjournment. I have here the names of the people involved 
and the particular items which resulted in the savings. 

Mr. H&perr. Will you please read it to the committee / 

Mr. Courrney. The first one is Mr. James Roesser, Jr., of the Air 
Matériel Command. It is said of him that he made a suggestion for 
improved handling of excess aircraft spare parts, which resulted in 
savings of more than $2 million. 

The second one is Esther G. Mattson, at McClellan Air Force Base, 
Sacramento, Calif. She suggested the elimination of work involved 
in processing requisitions for service stock supplies, netting a saving 
of $46,000 a year. 

The third is Merrill A. Weiler, Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma, 
who suggested the modification of a fuel-injection nozzle on an air- 
craft engine, to obtain a savings of $709,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I am advised that each of these persons named is 
still in the employ of the Air Force at the place indicated and each 
is a civilian. 

Mr. Hepert. Without objection from the committee, I suggest that 
we direct the attention of these three individuals to the Secretary of 
Defense and suggest to the Secretary that if possible they be given 
letters of commendation or whatever is the proper commendation 
civen to civilian employees by the Defense Department, in acknow]l- 
edgment for the contribution they have made in an effort to economize 
in Government and they be held up as examples of the type of em- 
ployees that should be welcomed and encouraged in the service of 
the Government. I hope their employment continues after today, 
since their identity has been revealed. 
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Mr. Anpverson., Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. H&éserr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anprerson. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Hesert, Now, Mr. Courtney, have you received the copies of 
the press releases as requested ? 

Mr. Courtney. I have not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hesertr. Will you please again ask the Department of Defense, 
today, to let me have all press releases made in connection with this 
subject, the names of the individual who prepared the releases, th: 
names Of the individual who directed. T hope the Defense Depart 
ment is going to realize that this committee means what it says an 
when we ask for something we want it. 

Call your witness, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Admiral Fowler. 

Mr. Heserr. Admiral, will you be sworn in, please, sir? Do you 
swear to tell the truth, nothing but the truth, and the whole truth in 
onnection with this inquiry, so help you God ? 

Admiral Fowter. I do. 

Mr. Héserr. Thank you, sir. Will you sit down and identify your 
self ¢ as 

Admiral Fownrr. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, 
my name is Joseph W. Fowler, rear admiral, retired, United States 
Navy, and I am the Director of the Supply Management Agencies 
and also the Director of the Cataloging Agency of the Munitions 
Board in the Department of Defense. I am present today because | 
have been asked to testify regarding the Federal catalog program. 
Ina larger sense, may I add, I am here in Washington because I by 
lieve in the establishment of a Federal catalog program. 

My conviction that the Federal catalog is essential to the military 
strength and the economical operation of the United States is not an 
opinion which has developed in the brief 2 months I have served as 
director of the program. The importance of developing a common 
supply language among the various elements of the Government and 
reducing the number of items in the supply systems to practical 
limits, has been impressed upon me throughout my 30 years of paval 
service. 

My awareness of the need for such a program has not diminished 
during the 4 vears since I retired and established my own business in 
private life. Thus, I have accepted the position of Director of Supply 
Management Agencies, which includes the Munitions Board Catalog 
ing Agency and the Munitions Board Standards Agency, with a firm 
determination to use every administrative means at my disposal ti 
develop and put the catalog anto full use at the earliest possible date. 

I believe that there is nothing fundamentally wrong with the Fed- 
eral cataloging program which strong administration and careful 
organization cannot correct. 

Earlier in the present hearings of the committee I understood that 
it was desired to have information on my previous experience, and, 
accordingly, I will now state that after graduating from the Nava! 
Academy in 1918 and then serving 2 years at sea during World War 
I, I obtained a master’s degree from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1921. 
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Subsequently, I served in various capacities in industrial plants of 
the Navy, including billets where I was responsible for the design and 
procurement of materials for the construction of new submarines at 
the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; and as production officer in 
charge of all outside working forces at the N: avy Yard, Mare Island. 

Later, I organized and for 4 years administered the Office of the 
Naval Industrial Manager at San Francisco, where we handled all 
preparation of plans, ordering of material, and approval of work on 
a current workload of 200 naval vessels in 20 private ship yards. Fol 
lowing this, I commanded the San Francisco Naval Shipyard with 
an employment of 15,000 personnel, and then for 2 years was the di- 
rector of the Industrial Survey Division in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Navy—during which time, with my staff, I analyzed and made 
recommendations for improvements in the organization and proce 
dures of 60 of the Navy’s large industrial plants, including supply 
depots, ordnance plants, air stations, shipyards, ammunition depots, 
and so forth. 

I retired voluntarily in 1948 and conducted my own business as a 
partner in the firm of Christy and Fowler, consulting engineers, at 
San Francisco during the ensuing + years, or until T agreed to come 
back to Washington for active duty in my present assignment in 
November 1951. 

This 34 years experience in administration and organization, both 
military and civilian, provides me, I believe, with the judgment and 
understanding to effect necessary changes. Furthermore, I have been 
given adequate authority in the charters, approved by the Department 
of Defense, to carry out my full responsibility for the compilation 
and utilization of this program. 

Admiral Ring has testified as to the details of the authority and 
responsibilities covered by the Munitions Board cataloging and stand- 
ards charters, but I believe it may be helpful if I comment further 
on the subject of the Munitions Board standards charter concerning 
which questions were raised by the committee on February 12. 1 
have examined this charter in detail and in reply to suggestions that 
it be strengthened, I have stated that I believe it will be advisable 
to defer any changes in this charter until T have had opportunity to 
live with it for a reasonable time, or until a situation develops where 
1 feel I cannot carry out my responsibilities without paige yy 
authority. It has been agreed to leave the present charter as is for 
the time being. The subject of appeals was also touched te in 
previous testimony and may IT state that I do not intend to make any 
appeals. I will make decisions required to carry out my responsi- 
bilities and the department or departments can then appeal if they 
feel that they are unable to accept these decisions, 

May I state further, however, that T have talked with the responsible 
officers in each department on the subject of appeals and we are mu 
tually of the opinion that it would be most undesirable to bring 
subjects to higher authority for decisions if it can possibly be avoided, 
as this always creates a situation where the people in the higher eche- 
lons are called upon to arbitrate matters on information that cannot 
be as complete as is ours. I am firmly convinced that I can resolve all 
matters at our own level and at the same time be successful in carrying 
out my responsibilities, for I have already been successful in two 
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instances where one or more departments were of an opinion contrary 
to mine and where, in spite of this, they wholeheartedly agreed to 
go along with my decision. It is my intention to take full advantave 
of obtaining advice from the interests concerned, but not to let vary- 
ing opinions interfere with the making of prompt and firm decisiois 
in the interest of expediting the program. 

In making this presentation, it is my thought that I can be most 
helpful to the committee in dealing with the present and the future. 
I will not bore you with a long list of statistics and previous autho: 
zations for the program with which T assume you are quite familiar. 
But I do think it will be helpful for me to give the committee a word 
of general explanation as to how the operations of the Munitions 
Board cataloging agency work. 

A completed item identification is received from one of the various 
services or activities, and is screened against similar ones to assign 
a different Federal item identification number to each different d 
scription, 

In order for these descriptions to be compared, they must be di 
scribed by the activities in a uniform manner in accordance with 
standard description patterns. The development of these patterns 
has been a major and complex problem in itself, and has consume 
a major portion of the time and manpower expended since the incep 
tion of the Federal cataaloging program. The central screening and 
numbering to date have developed problem areas which must. be 
corrected, as will be pointed out later. 

I would also like to tell you, that, in my opinion, a tremendous 
amount of research work has been accomplished by the interested 
military departments and civil agencies which will enable the pro 
gram to come into full utilization much sooner than might otherwise 
be realized. In this highly complicated program, it is estimated that 
90 percent of the work lies in the research required for the develop- 
ment of the data. 

Description patetrns are the basic tools for item identification, and 
of the originally estimated 6,500 that will be required, over 5,000 have 
been published. My visits to the field activities have convinced nx 
that it is all important to expedite the completion of these remaining 
patterns, and I am issuing immediate directives to accomplish this 
job. Without going into too much detail, I would like to assure this 
committee that we are simplifying the procedures of review and cen 
tralizing the place for ultimate decisions on these remaining patterns. 
which I am convinced will achieve the objective of early completion o1 
this phase of the program. 

It does seem important, however, to state that as new items come into 
the Federal supply system (and in this connection over 750,000 new 
items have been added since the commencement of the program, and 
they are still coming in at an approximate rate of 30,000 each month), 
it may be necessary from time to time to develop additional patterns 
Such responsibility, however, will be definitely placed in the hands of 
the field activity which brings the new items into the picture, with 
general review and approval in the hands of the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency, thus entailing no delay in the subsequent process 
ing of the new items in question. 

You have heard that on July 1, 1952, we will have completed the 
identifying and numbering of 2,500,000 items, which was the estimated 
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voal of the program at its beginning. In my opinion, there is a mis- 
conception that the assigning of Federal identification numbers to 
these items encompasses the entire realization of the Federal catalog. 
The assignment of numbers to all of the items in the supply system is 
a prerequisite for and not an answer to full utilization in the procure- 
ment phase of supply operations. 

I will not go into the mechanics of the classfication system to any 
creat extent unless you have further questions at the end of my 
presentation. 

The basic structure of the classification system to be issued will be 
composed of 504 classes arranged into 75 groups. Each group is 
denoted by a two-digit code number and the classes within the groups 
are denoted by an additional two-digits, thus making a total of four 
digits for the classification structure. These four digits will prefix 
the seven-digit Federal item identification number to form the com- 
plete Federal stock number. The consolidated indexes for food, 
clothing, and medical items will be completed on April 14, 1952. At 
this point I would like to correct the record. I would like to point 
out that Admiral Ring has testified previously that the completion date 
for these groups would be March 14,1952. Actually, this date will be, 
as I have just said, April 15. It is to be further noted that whereas 
Admiral Ring stated that there would be 57 groups, the present struc- 
ture provides for 75 groups, although it can be expanded to 99 and 
still remain in the two-digit outline of groups. This is actually im- 
material. What is important is that we are scheduling completion of 
these classification groups by December 31, 1952, no matter how many 
there are. 

I have been informed that the total items to be cataloged by the 
Federal Supply Service for the civil agencies is estimated at 114 mil- 
lions of which approximately one-half million, it is further reported, 
are exclusively civil agency supply items. I have been advised that 
lack of appropriations has resulted in little progress being made to 
date on this 500,000 items reported to be peculiar to the civil agencies. 

If we add the three-quarters of a million new items already referred 
to, that have come into the Federal supply system since the beginning 
of the program, we have approximately 114 million items that will 
have to be identified after July 1, 1952. 1 propose to take positive 
action in an effort to incorporate these additional items from the mili- 
tary departments into the Federal catalog at the earliest possible date. 

Finally, on the subject of item identification, concurrently with 
the preparation of the Federal Manual for Supply Cataloging, a new 
Federal standard is being developed to supersede the existing military 
standard “MIL-STD-125.” This will be issued in the immediate fu- 
ture, and will be the tool which will provide Government suppliers 
with all the information necessary to develop identification data in 
accordance with the Federal cataloging system, at the time of pro- 
curement. This is one answer to the often-posed question, “Is indus- 
try contributing toward the formation of the catalog?” 

I would like now to comment briefly on the cross reference project. 
The first efforts to identify certain technical parts by means of writ- 
ten item descriptions, in accordance with description patterns, proved 
impracticable and time consuming as related to the benefits derived. 
A careful investigation resulted in adopting a more expeditious and 
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efficient means for recording and comparing identification data for 


these items. 
It was found that the data pertaining to these items could be pro 


essed satisfactorily by electric accounting machines. Thus, the cross 


reference project was initiated; first, to identify items by refereic 


to the names of the manufacturers of the items and the manufacturers’ 


item identifying numbers; second, to compare the manufactur 


iumbers referenced to the items to eliminate duplication; third, to 


make interchangeability data deve loped by any activity available t 
all activities; and fourth, to provide cross reference data useful 
ane operations. 

Twenty-four field activities are participating in this program und 
the central coordination of the Navy Matériel Catalog office in 
York, and the MBCA has retained responsibility for administering 
the project. Processing under this project has reached approximate 
1 million items, which are now being assigned Federal item ident 
fication numbers, and it is estimated that this phase of the cross re 
erence project will be completed by July 1 ~ £952. 

The 24 field activities will continue to submit additional data unde: 
this project as new items of this nature come into the supply system 
The new data will be compared with the former items and additional 
identification numbers will be assigned to all items not previously 
identified or numbered. 

There now comes the question of refinement of the work on the 
Federal cataloging program which has been accomplished to date 
The complexity and magnitude of this cataloging operation requires 

that identification be absolutely clear across the board and vertically 
within individual agencies, if the objective of common language is to 
be achieved. Unfortunately, it has proved impracticable in many com 
wesliis areas to prepare item names and description patterns initially 
which were adequate for the requirements of the many different 
supply systems in the Federal Government. 

In other words, experience showed, that while the agency, whic! 
prepared the pattern, in collaboration with the other agencies whic! 
were the ‘main users, might arrive at a name and description whic] 
Was quite sanaoli to themselves, the data was not adequate for many 
of the other agencies of the Federal Government. Thus, I must be 
frank in stating that, in my opinion, a certain amount of work re 
mains to be done even in the case of the 214 million items which will 
be identified by July 1, 1952. My best information leads me to believ: 
that these areas requiring refinement are limited in extent and that 
this work can be accomplished concurrently with the processing of thi 
remaining items, the completion of classification, and in conjunction 
with the establishment of the catalog maintenance functions. 

And now a word about the personnel required to do the remaining 
work in completing the catalog. At the present time we have 15! 
persons employed in the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency ii 
Washington and approximately 3,500 additional people in field activi 
ties under the administration of 24 agencies. I believe that the work 
ean be processed with all speed practicable without an increase in th 
number of these personnel; but I am also of the opinion that a cor 
siderable readjustment in the location and duties of some of thes 
personnel is required, if they are to be utilized to best advantage. 

am taking steps to make such adjustments. 
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It seems well to emphasize that, whereas the assignment of the 2,- 
300,000 item identification numbers will not be complete until July 
i, 1952 (and I personally consider this a rather questionable measure 
of accomplishment), tremendous savings to the Government have al- 
ready been effected in the course of the research required to isolate 
an describe an item preparatory to assigning it a Federal item identi- 
fication number. The military departments and the civilian agencies 
have uncovered many practices within their supply structures, which 
they have immediately corrected with great economies You will 
hear more in detail of this from the Department representatives who 
will follow me, and whose testimony I believe essential to show the 
very great amount of research that has been necessary in order to proc- 
ess this catalog to date. 

And now I would like to touch upon my other responsibility. which 
I consider an important supplement to « ‘ataloging, namely, standards, 
specifications, inspection, and packaging, all four under the Munitions 
Board Standards Agency. 

From my own point of view, Mr. Hébert, your committee has made 
an important contribution to increased efficiency in Federal procure- 
ment by assembling the display in the back of this conference room. 
While realizing that there will probably always be reasonable price 
differentials in obtaining the same item throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment, occasioned by fluctuations in the material and labor markets, 
there can be no logical reason, in my opinion, why we should not clearly 
define and identify every item in the supply system and reduce thes 
items to practical limits which will adequately fulfill the needs of the 
Government in all of its departments. 

I think that these exhibits clearly point out the overlapping and 
duplication of items now in the system which have been identified 
through cataloging and which are now very much in need of standard- 
izing. 

With the authority and responsibility that has been given me in 
the Munitions Board Standards Agency charter, I intend to insure 
that the results of cataloging will come under the scrutiny of our 
standards section as fast as funds and personnel permit. I propose 
to insure that groups of like items are tailored to meet the actual 
needs of the Government, and that specifications are issued, after due 
consideration with the agencies charged with procurement responsi- 
bilities, to the end that such specifications may be coordinated and 
made mandatory. 

As evidence of what can be achieved in this connection, | would like 
to state that Tam the chairman of an internal combustion engine com- 
mittee which has representation from some 150 engine manufacturers 
in private industry. In consultation with our interested Federal pro- 
curement agencies, this committee has completed a study which will 
result in the standardizing of all moving parts in the engines of their 
manufacture, within certain sizes, which are subsequently sold to the 
(rovernment. 

For example, a destroyer will not longer have to depend upon car- 
rying a full set of valves, pistons, piston rings. ete., for her particular 
make-of auxiliary engine, but, within the size categories which have 
been covered in this standardization, she will be able to requisition a 
spare from any of her sister vessels or from the tender, regardless of 
the make of engine that she has on board. In summary, this will re- 
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sult in a reduction from the 1,187 different types of spares now 
quired, to approximately 60 different items in the future. The Stan 
ards Agency is advising all procurement agencies of the Government 
that on July 1, 1952, mand: itory specifications covering these stand 
ardized engines will be issued, and that all subsequent purchases mi 
be made under these specifications, except where very special 
cumstances are called to the attention of the Munitions Board Stan 
ards Agency and authority obtained accordingly. 

This correlation of the activities of the Standards Agency and tly 
Cataloging Agency has been achieved, not only by placing them und 
one administrative head, but by locating them in one building where 
the files and personnel of each can be mutually available. It may |i 
pertinent to note that, where applicable, the Federal item identifica 
tion numbers approved in the cataloging program are being used 
specfications and standards. 

I —— like to touch upon the matter of utilization which, afte: 
all, is a most important phase of the cataloging program. Ther 
has te considerable discussion on the part of many people who a: 
interested in this program as to how the catalog may be used most 

effectively. Particularly, I have heard a lot of criticism on limiting 
cin publication of the catalog data to the form of 5 by 8 cards. Afte: 
much thought, and a certain amount of discussion in the field, I am 


giving serious consideration to the publication of a printed volume 


for each group of related commodities. Such a catalog would be 
published in books of a size which could be readily utilized and whic! 
would permit each activity to request only those sections containing 
items within its supply system. 

The publishing of individual volumes would be the assigned re 
sponsibility of the agency technically qualified to prepare and main 
tain the volume in question. In this way the responsible agenc 
would furnish maintenance and corrections, either deletions or addi 
tions, on sheets which would form addenda to the volume against th: 
time when these corrections appear to warrant a republishing of thi: 
particular volume. From the printed volumes any procurement 
agency would be able to take the catalog data of a single name, num 
ber, and description for each item and utilize such data to compil 
supply management papers necessary within their particular organi 
zation; for example, allowance lists, spare-parts lists, and so forth. 

Administration of these programs, which reach down into ever) 
stockroom in every Federal building and across oceans to suppl) 
dumps in forward battle areas, requires central strength. I have al 
ready alluded to the charters clearly defining my responsibilities fo 
bringing these programs to realization in every phase of supply mat 
agement, 

The utilization of the catalog data must, of course, be gradual. I 
my opinion it could be suicidal to attempt a sudden change-over t: 
Federal numbers in the procurement of defense items. Present « 
fense requirements must be asked for in a language understood by 
both industry and Government. 

Gentlemen, the Munitions Board has granted me ample authorit; 
to do this job and I intend to do my best to ac complish it. 

Mr. Hésert. Well, Admiral, on behalf of the committee, I exten 
to you my deepest appreciation for the statement that you have just 
made. It comes like a fresh breeze into a smoke-filled room, afte: 
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what we have been subjected to heretofore. I may further comment, 
if I am allowed to mix my metaphores a bit, that the document that 
you have just read will serve as a magna carta to the overburdened 
taxpayers who have been tragic victims of waste in Government, in 
the field of procurement and buying and purchasing. 

To the committee, it is a fire that you built for the committee’s use, 
to which it will hold your feet. To you personally, I hope it is not a 
Banquo’s ghost that will come back to haunt you, because we intend to 
follow exactly—Mr. Courtney had a smile on his face as though you 
were reading the report he prepared to write. So as of now, as of this 
moment, we are very happy and satisfied. As of tomorrow, I don’t 
know. 

Admiral Fowter. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Heérerr. But as I explained to you—and we understand each 
othee—we don’t wnt the matter oversimplified, but we want to talk 
in straightforward language and we want to understand each other. 
But at this time, may I compliment you, sir. 

Admiral Fowier. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. And I am glad the activities of the committee were 
strangely enough coincidental with your coming into the service. We 
started many, many months ago and after our concern was expressed 
and our interest expressed, several months later you were brought 
back into the Government service. Now, of course, I admit that that 
is probably coincidental and has no connection at all with our interest 
expressed thus far. We will let the record stand for itself on the dates 
that we started exposing this waste and the date that you were brought 
into the service of Government again. 

Now, I just have one or two questions I want to ask you. I am sure 
the members of the committee want to explore the field further. 
When Mr. Foster testified, he indicated to us that you would in effect 
be the czar of this catalog system. When Admiral Ring had finished, 
the committee was confused in a maze of appeals which eventually 
led to the President on the appeal as to what kind of nail you were 
voing to use. 

Now I want to know from you: Do you feel that you are the in- 
dividual, the one person, the one man, who can make a decision with- 
out having to go to somebody else and telling you what to do? 

Admiral Fowter. I do. 

Mr. Heévert. That was the first straightforward answer this com- 
mittee has had. Do you think you have enough power ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. I do, sir. And if I haven’t [have every assurance 
that I can get it. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Hébert, I am not sure that 
| do not have too much power. I would like to make it clear to the 
committee that I believe that successful administration of this 
program is going to depend just as much on cooperation as it is on 
direction. 

Mr. Hésert. Well, do you feel that if you were the witness brought 
before this committee to answer the question of what happened to a 
paper between August 28 and January 23, you could give me the 
answer ¢ 

Admiral Fowrer. Well, sir, I would either give you the answer or 
I would immediately find out what the answer was. 

Mr. Héverr. But you feel that the committee is perfectly fair in 
wanting to know what happened between such dates in connection with 
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a floating paper or floating carpet like Arabian Nights around the 
Pentagon between August 28 and January 23 ¢ 


\dmiral Powter. My answer to that is, “Yes.” I do understand the 


concern of the committee and whereas my interest is solely in catalog- 
ing and I must keep my attention firmly fixed on that particular 
responsibility, I also understand some of the honest differences of 
opinion that exist in major matters of that kind and where decisions 
have to be reached after a very careful examination. 

Mr. Héenerr. I understand that. But you must admit the concern 
of the committee, where we cannot cet an answer. 

Admiral Fowter. My answer to that is, ves, [ do understand 
‘concern of the committee. 

Mr. Hénertr. You also can understand the concern of the committe: 
when it is confronted with the proposition that the Munitions Board 
hasn't ina vear and a half’s time come to a definite decision. 

Admiral Fow rer. Sir, | regret to say that I do not have a know! 
edve of the details concerned. 

Mr. Hienerr. Of course, you don’t have the knowledge. I am not 
tr'\ Ing to embarrass you, Admiral. 

\dmiral Fowrer. I understand. 

Mr. Heeerr. [am me 24 trying to put the facts on the record. 

Admiral Fowirer. Yes, s 

Mr. Hererr. Because yon are starting fresh now. You come in with 
i clean broom. 

Admiral Fowier. Mr. Hébert, T can assure vou there will be no 
lecisions pending that length of time in my organization. 

Mr. Hfnerr. That is the reason 

\dmiral Fowier. Of course, I understand. 

Mr. Hérerr. I am putting vou on the record. Because come June, 
ve want you back here to find out about this magnificent program 
that you have given to us here. 

\dmiral Fowier. Sir, I realize my complete responsibility in this 
project and T am willing to assume it and I feel I have the adminis 
trative authority to get the results that I believe must be achieved 

Mr. Hererr. I have the feeling at the moment that while we haven't 
found the phantom of the Pentagon, we at least have a potential 
shining knight in armor. 

Now let’s get down to brass tacks and one-syllable words, because 
[ am a simple man and J can only understand one-syllable words. 

’s be specific in the language that we can understand and the tax 
paver can understand. Back there on one of those boards is a shoe. 
There is a differentiation in price. Keep in mind we recognize that 
price is merely a by product of standardization. It is just a byproduct. 
It is not the cause of it. The airman has a shoe, which—we will use 
round figures. The flier has a shoe which is listed at $7. The sailor 
has a shoe, which is listed in round figures at $6. There is a difference 
of a dollar. 

In the specification of the shoe, we readily admit that there are 
perhaps five specifications, perhaps in the make of the shoe, the last 
of the shoe, the construction of the shoe, and the material contained 

the shoe, which would account for that $1 differentiation. And 
keep in mind we are talking in terms of millions because you orde: 
millions of pairs of shoes. 
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Now are you the individual under this program that could settle 
once and for all that the flier, the sailor, and the soldier will wear 
the same shoe ? 

Admiral Fowrer. Mr. Hébert, I certainly am in a position, so that, 
having discovered the situation that now exists, by cataloging, I can 
have my other responsibility carefully examine the specifications that 
cover these particular items. After full consultation with the de ‘part- 
ments that use them, to make sure that we are meeting all necessities 
of their procurement program, either military or economical, I can 
then make a firm decision to standardize the specifications, and to see 
that they are carried out. 

Mr. Ilftnerr. Well, for the simple item of a shoe. I think you will 
agree with the committee and myself that individuals, fighting men, 
wear shoes. There is no necessity for having different specifications 
for the same type of foot to go into a shoe, or different numbers. As 
I understand it. the Navy shoe is, sav, LIE. That happens to be the 
size of your foot. So if you are transferred to the Army, you wouldn't 
ask for 11E, vou would ask for 9B, which would be the same size shoe 
hut under a different number. 

Mr. Courtney. 1114. 

Mr. Heeerr. [am just picking out those numbers out of the sky for 
demonstration, that is all. You are the individual who could stand- 
ardize that shoe ¢ 

Admiral Fow.er. That is correct, 

Mr. Hépertr. Do you intend to? 

Admiral Fowirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heéevert. Thank you, sir. 

One more. These bowls we have on the table. The same type of 
men eat out of those bowls, vet the differentiation in price and spec- 
ifications run—rather price runs from 18 cents to 23 cents and spec- 
ifications are different. Are you the individual who can standardize 
the bowl from which the sailor, the flier, and the soldier will eat his 
soup ? 

Admiral Fowier. No question in that instance, sir. Tam. 

Mr. Heserr. | think with those two items you have satisfied me 
completely, Admiral. As I say, we have listened to fine programs 
before but we have never seen them carried out. But as far as this 
— is concerned, as long as it is In existence, we will cail vou 
back to give an accounting of your stewardship. 

Admiral Fowrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heéverr. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGrarrenrtep, Admiral, I was interested in your comment 
that you did not intend to appeal from your own des ision. After I 
listened to some of the testimony here yvesterd: ay and maybe before 
yesterday and they started talking about those who were dissatistied 
with your decision having the right of appeal and then you having the 
right to appeal and probably would appeal from your own decision. 
[ couldn’t see anything but.a long list of appeals taking place in every 
case that came up be fore you for decision. And when I began to 
think about it, a judge appealing from his own decision, it was a 
unique system to me. How in the world that could promote any 
kind of efficiency, I couldn’t understand. 

I believe I understood you to say there from your statement that 
vou did not intend to appeal from your own decision, that that would 
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be left to somebody who was dissatisfied with your decision. Did 
you state that this morning? 

Admiral Fow er. Yes, sir. To make it possibly a little clearer: 
rather than appealing, I intend to make the nieces and then if there 
are honest. differences of opinion and vital ones, the one or more <e- 
partments have that right to appeal. But I still believe that it is best 
not to appeal. In the last analysis, I feel very definitely that all thr 
departments are as fundamentally interested in this program a r 
am. We must always recognize the responsibilities that they have. 
And I] — we can work out. all of these problems, man to ma 

and as I say, achieve the results that we are after. If I should fi: d 
myself in a ' wieation where I cannot make decisions and I have to 
constantly appeal, they had better get somebody else to do the job. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. I am glad you feel that way about it, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Anderson. 

Anperson., Admiral, first of all, I certainly want to compl: 
ment you upon the statement made to the committee this morning. As 
the chairman indicated, it is certainly a ray of light in a muddled 
situation. It has taken the Congress and the departments at least 
5 years to reach the point that you described this morning. And | 
noticed as the chairman did that it was only 5 months after the con 
mittee came into being that you now sit here as Director of Cataloging 
and it pleases me tremendously. It also pleases me to see that the 
charter under which you are operating is practically lifted bodily 
from section 5 of H. R. 321, which I introduced in the Eight y-first 
Congress, and H. R. 1033, which I introduced again in the Eight, 
second Congress. So although the departments have successfully and 
vigorously opposed legislation, they have finally come around to the 
point of giving you the charter that was prescribed for them in the 
legislation which was introduced and on which hearings were held 
before this committee 3 years ago. 

I welcome you as a constituent and as a resident of sunny Cali 
fornia. I hope that you find yourself well repaid for leaving that 
earden spot in that section of California where you and I both resid 

Admiral Fow rr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. And that you will feel after 4 or 5 years back here 
that you have accomplished the purpose you set out to accomplish 
when you came back. 

Now in connection with your statement, Admiral, on page 4, in the 
first paragraph, you say— 

I am firmly convinced that I can resolve all matters at our own level and 
the same time be successful in carrying out my responsibilities, for I have 
already been successful in two instances where one or more departments wet 
of an opinion contrary to mine and where in spite of this they wholehearted 
agreed to go along with my decision. 

Would you tell the Commission what those two decisions were ‘ 

Admiral Fowtrr. Yes. sir. One of them had reference to assignil 
the Federal numbers to the results to date on the cross-reference pr 
eram. Obviously, if we are going ahead with this program, we must 
make decisions in the light of the best information we have availebl 
And when I explained that there are a number of facets of this pa 
ticular program that must be carefully watched; when I assured t!» 
departments concerned that I intended to do so and that, as we p: 
eressed, if we found we needed to make modifications I also propos 
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to do so; and finally I was going to make sure that each one of the 
age neies concerned, after we had assigned the Federal number and 
before they used it, made a very cs areful reexamination to make cer- 
iain that they were satisfied with their ability to use that item—under 
those circumstances, as I say, I received the wholehearted support of 
the two departments concerned. 

The other one was a question involving the assignment of Federal] 
numbers on certain plans, where three departments were of one opin- 
ion and the other—I beg your pardon, two departments of one opin- 
ion and the other contrary-minded. We once again had to make a 
decision. It involved the orderly progress of procurement. We have 
heen assured that the other department will go along with us. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, Admiral, I gathered from the latter part 
of your statement that there was still a third decision and that was 
the decision as to whether or not your catalog would consist of a series 
of volumes cataloging these items after they have been identified and 

Federal number issued, versus the 5-by-8 cards. Didn't you also 
have something to do with that decision ¢ 

Admiral Fowrier. Well, sir, that has not crystalized as vet. As 
you probably know, in the cataloging agency we have an advisory 
vroup which I use to receive very valuable help. We have not dis- 
cussed this particular phase in that group as vet. I do know that 
there is a variance of opinion across the board as to how the publish 
ing can be best achieved. 

Now, what I am trying to do is arrive at a definite procedure for 
publishing the catalog which will insure giving every procurement 
agency the right to make the necessary papers from that central 
catalog that they must use in their daily work. 

Mr. Anprerson. But you have the power to make that decision ? 

Admiral Fowrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. When the time comes? 

Admiral Fowrrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Anperson. Now, Admiral, on page 5, in the second paragraph : 
| would also like to tell vou that in my opinion a tremendous amount of research 
work has been accomplished by the interested military departments and civil 
agencies, Which will enable the program to come into full utilization much sooner 
than might otherwise be realized. 

Now I realize in questioning you on that, as Mr. Cole did vesterday 
with Admiral Ring, perhaps we are gazing into a crystal ball, but 
could you give the committee your opinion of how long it will be afte 
the 30th of December, 1952, when your classification has been com- 
pleted, when the program as you visualize it and as you have indi 
cated it to the committee will be placed in full utilization / 

Admiral Fowier. Mr. Anderson, I think I would be definitely 
misleading this committee if I gave you even a guess as to what that 
date would be. I can assure you this: We are laying down definite 
schedules within our structure to meet certain important dates, which 
will contribute toward our soon fixing a date for publishing. But 
| regret that at the present time I am not able to give you even an 
ntelligent guess, as I hope to be able to do, say 2 or 3 menths from 
how. 

Mr. Anperson. I understand that, Admiral, and I won't press 
the question because IT realize that in such a vast and complex field 
as this field of procurement and supply in the Military Establishment, 
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we are dealing with probably the most difficult subject confront 
any man in Government today. You have a tremendous task ahead of 
you and I know that this committee wishes you well. 

Admiral Fowxier. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ANpreRson, Now | presume when you came back and took 
ver your job you found a rather chaotic condition down there. | 
recall that shortly after hearings on H. R. 321, 8 years ago, reports 
of great progress were made, numbers were being assigned, itens 
were being identified rapidly, in particular fields. Well, we found 
out for instance, that great progress had been made in lumber. C 
you tell this committee how many descriptions of lumber you found 
n the Defense Department when you came back here to take over 
your job? ‘ 

Admiral Fowier. There are approximately 200,000 items in the lum- 
ber category. 

Mr. Anprrson. Just lumber alone? 

\dmiral Fowier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. And don’t you think, Admiral, that those can be 
very sharply reduced 7 

Admiral Fowrer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Anprerson. Do you have any idea of how much they could be 
reduced to? 

Admiral Fowirr. Not at the present time, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. Not at the present time. I won't pursue the 
questllon, 

\dmiral Fowtrr. I can assure you they will be reduced to the 
minimum, consistent with practical needs. 

Mr. Anprersoxn. How many descriptions did you find.for venetian 
blinds and roller blinds in the Defense Department ? 

\dmiral Fowrrer. As I recollect, approximately 20,000. 

Mr. Anperson. And you think that can be very sharply reduced ‘ 

Admiral Fow.er. Very definitely. 

Mr. Anprrson. That was 20,00) descriptions of venetian blinds 
and roller blinds in the Department of Defense ¢ 

Admiral Fowrrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Anperson. You see what I mean when I say what a complex 
ind difficult task you have ahead of you. I think the committee aj 
preciates the position that vou have before you and are sure that vou 
will eliminate a large portion of the lumber and venetian and roller 
blind items that have been described and called progress. 

Admiral Fowrer. May I add for the record, Mr. Hébert—in mj 
opinion the situation that has just been described of these vast num 
bers in these particular categories is one that has just grown up ove! 
a very wide procurement field within the Government structure and 


is not due to the negligence of any individual or group of individuals. 


st we in our position of central authority must correct it by catalog 
ine and standardizing. 

Mr. Anperson. That is true, Admiral, and it has grown up becaus 
of the lack of a proper system of cataloging. 

Admiral Fowrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprr-on. Supply items in the Military Establishment. 

Admiral Fownrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprerson. And the lack of the necessary authority, of course. 
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Now, you indicated that you have, I think, 189 in your department 
down at the Pentagon and some 3,500 in the field. Do you feel that 
these people are qualifie «dl and experienced to do their job in their par- 
ticular field ? 

Admiral Fowter. I do, sir. 

Mr. Anprrson. And if you find that they are not, you will remove 
them and put in people who are qualified 2 

Admiral Fow rr. We definitely will. We are already making cer- 
tain readjustments within our personnel structure. 

I would like to point out as an example of the cooperation that I 
enjoy at the present time with the departments. Some 4 or 5 days 
ago, after visiting one of our field activities—and I may add I am a 

trong believer in getting out in the field, seeing what their troubles 
are and what they are failing to receive from us—I made up my mind 
that we had to have a strengthening of our central organization. So 
3 days ago I wrote letters to each one of the departments requesting 
that they assign a number of technically qualified personnel to our 
central organization. Within 3 days I had affirmative replies from all 
departments and their people will report to me next Monday morning. 
1 think that is a very definite example of splendid cooperation and 
the desire of the department to cooperate fully in this program. 

Mr. ANpbeRSON. ‘Thank you very much, Admiral. Thank you, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hepert. Admiral, as I was sitting here listening to you enumer- 
ate the number of lumber and venetian blind and roller blind descrip- 


tions, the thought couldn’t help but occur to me: Did Gertrude Stein 


have anything to do with the writing of the catalog? A rose is a rose, 


but to me it all smells the same. 

Admiral Fowxrr. I wouldn't be here today if I didn’t consider the 
accomplishment of this program to be a real challenge. 

Mr. Héverr. We recognize, Admiral, that. The piling on and piling 
on, as you described, Admiral, has been due to the lack of an indi- 
vidual—not necessarily yourself personally, but an individual in the 
office that could make decisions and see that these things did not 
happen. It has been an accumulation of lackadaisical approach to a 
subject that nobody has concerned themselves with and as a result we 
are falling into this quagmire of waste. That is the situation we are 
irying to correct and we appreciate your position. 

Admiral Fowirr. Well, Mr. Hébert, I hope you won't take objec- 
tion to my remarking that I honestly don’t feel from what I know, 
that there is any criticism to be made or implied of my predecessors. 
[ think that cireumstances—illness and matters of that kind—have 
been largely contributory toward the difficulties, if you want to 
qualify them that way, that we find ourselves in at the present time. 
| think the efforts have been honest. I think it would be very un- 
becoming of me to make or imply criticisms of the past. So I would 
like to state to the committee that I personally feel from what I have 
seen, that it is a combination of circumstances, rather than any 
negligence on the part of anyone, that the cataloging program hasn't 
developed as rapidly as it should. 

Mr. Hérerr. We don’t want to place you in the position, Admiral, 
of criticizing your predecessors, nor do we challenge their motives or 
their efforts. We accept that they did the best job they could. If 
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you had asked me to sing the aria from Aida now, I would give you 
my best effort but I would empty the room. However, I would si 
be giving my best effort. So we recognize that. 

Admiral Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. But we are interested in results and getting the squa 
peg in the square hole and the round peg in the round hole and getti 
the right people to do the job. Now certainly they can do it. If 
private industry can operate economically, the Government with 
its maze of red tape, can operate economically, if it has a desire | 
But certainly the committee, I don’t think is impressed with the faci— 
as Mr. Cunningham pointed out the other day, 23 years ago the single 
catalog idea was projected in the Government and nothing was don 
xbout it. As Mr. Anderson has so adequately observed, it took us 
5 years to get to where we are in 5 months. And as you have indicated, 
you requested certain personnel and within a week’s time you a 
going to have it. That is the kind of action and results that the co 
mittee wants, and the committee expects it, and certainly the taxpaye: 
should expect. 

Sut it is a sad commentary, a very sad commentary, when you are 
confronted with the situation whereby Congress has some 150 in 
vestigating committees as [ understand it. For what purpose? Fo 
the sole purpose of seeing that the departments administer the law 
as the Congress intended it to be administered. Now Congress is not 
an administrative body, [ recognize that. But it is a sorry situatio 
when it becomes necessary for the Congress itself to follow up to se: 
if the law is being administered as it should have been administered 
in the first place. 

Now, if the departments would only administer the law as we 
tended it to be administered when we passed the legislation, we woul 
not find ourselves in the present situation, Tam sure. 

Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyie. Admiral, in your very fine statment, I noticed one « 
the factors that you offered on page 12, the next to the last paragraph, 
that in your judgment would indicate success for this fine prograi 
which you submit would be that all the personnel and all the files woul 
be in one building. Well they have been ever since the Pentagon ha 
been built, haven’t they ? 

Admiral Fow.ier. No, sir, not in this particular case because thes 
are not in the Pentagon. My factory, as T call it, is now at Barton 
Hall, which is at Potomac Park. Formerly the Standards Agenc 
was in one location in Washington and the Cataloging Agency 
another. We now have them together. They have common files. 
common messenger service, stenographic services, et cetera. 

Mr. Dorie. Then my question has brought out a real step in prog 
ress, elaborating on your statement. 

I noticed, too, that you just stated that the different department 
have assigned you adequate personnel from their departments at you 
request. Does that mean there has been a surplus of personnel in thos 
other departments ? 

Admiral Fow.er. No, sir. 

Mr. Doyir. How, then, can they spare these personnel that the 
are sending to you, if they were doing heavy work where they no 
are ¢ 
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Admiral Fowter. Sir, that is very easily explained. They are 
doing my work in the field. 

Mr. Doytx. Oh, I see. 

Admiral Fowrier. Now I am requesting that they be transferred to 
our headquarters where I believe they can be used more effectively. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, thanks for clearing that up. 

Now one more, or two. 

The reference to this display on which you complimented the com- 
mittee and staff for scutes: Do I infer from your compliment 
to the committee contained on page 11 for gathering this display 
together that no such display of clothing has ever been had in the 
Military Establishment? Haven't they gathered together these items 
of common usage heretofore and compared them by visual observa 
tion ¢ 

Admiral Fowter. Frankly, sir, I do not know. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, have you ever heard of it being done ? 

Admiral Fowrrer. No, sir. I hope 1 have been successful in em- 
phasizing that in my opinion the display illustrates first, the results of 
cataloging and second, the need of standardizing. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, you did emphasize that. The thing Iam amazed 
at is that inferentially at least—and that is why I am asking you 
directly—I am taking it for granted that the departments of purchase 
and supply have never had that sort of a comparative exhibit for their 
own benefit heretofore in the field of clothing. 

Admiral Fowter. I can only say, sir, | do not know. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, does anyone, Mr. Chairman, know? [I think it is 
a very important question to ask, whether or not they have actually 
had it. Does anyone know, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Courtney. I can give you the answer to that. 

Mr. Hererr. Admiral Fox lifted his hand. Admiral Fox will have 
his day before the committee. I understand Admiral Fox is desig- 
nated as the Red Grange of the Pentagon to carry the ball. We will 
give him a clear field any time. 

Mr. Doyir. Certainly in private industry it is one of the simplest 
and most sincere and general ways to determine whether or not money 
is being wasted. 

Mr. Courtney. Do you want me to answer that question ¢ 

Mr. Doytr. Admiral Fox raised his hand. 

I notice on page 7 of your fine statement, about the middle of the 
page, you say— 

I have been advised that lack of appropriations has resulted in little progress. 


Admiral Fow.er. Maybe I should clarify that, sir. I am speaking 
now of appropriations to the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Doytr. I know you are. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Doyle, may I interrupt you and ask Mr. Courtney 
f he has any knowledge, in answer to the question that you raised. 

Mr. Dorie. About whether or not the military has had—— 

Mr. Héserr. I think Mr. Courtney can answer that question. 

Mr. Dorie. Will you, Mr. Courtney, please ? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, Mr. Doyle. In the course of our investigation 
in preparation for this hearing, I learned from the pages of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, dated December 30, 1948, that there was 
a display prepared by the Munitions Board from which the news- 
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papers were excluded and all others, according to the editorial at 
least, but one or two enterprising reporters got in and this editorial 
or this news item which appeared in a number of other papers about 
that same time—lI have one here from the Omaha Evening World. 
I would like to read it. 

Mr. Heperr. IL would like for you to read it, Mr. Courtney, to 
indicate to the committee just exactly what has been going on and 
what has not been done to accomplish the purpose of this inquiry. 

Mr. Courrney. Perhaps one will suffice. I am reading now from 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, dated December 30, 1948; editorial 
on defense prices: 

The Navy pays $2.66 a pair more for tan shoes than the Army and Air Force 
The Marine Corps pays $7.50 for the same weight canvas cot that the Navy gets 
for $3.20 

The marines and the Army use the same kind of blanket, but one costs $2.50 
and the other $1.77. Ocean exposure suits cost the Navy $25.91 but the Air 
Force pays $47.18 for the same article. The Air Force pays $121.78 for an ele 
lly heated tlying suit effective down to 65° below zero while the Navy pays 
Si1v2.47 for a suit effective down to 20° below. 


(And so it goes throuch a list of 400 items. The “unified” services (God save 
the mark) buy seven different kinds of blanket at seven prices for sailors, Navy 
officers, marines, Army and Navy Air Force men, and the various medical units 


1 

fhe foregoing facts come to light through an exhibit staged by the Munitions 
Board in a Virginia warehouse. The taxpaying public, which presumably is 
not entitled to such information, was excluded from the exhibit; an enterpris 
ing Washington newsman or two finally managed to crash the show. 

The time has long since pussed when we can afford to permit the armed services 
procurement gentlemen to indulge their fondness for independent action. No 
one knows with any exactitude how much competitive buying by the services 
cost the country during World War II but the sum must have been tremendous 
even by modern standards. 

There will always be need for special and individual items for the various 
branches of our defense organization, but there is no reason for wide differences 
of price and quality in such articles of Common use as belts, underwear, fatigue 
clothing, and certain general equipment. 

Now that is the end of the editorial. 

The same thing appeared in the Omaha Evening World. That i: 
all I have. 

Mr. Heésert. I will make this observation there, that the Munitions 
Board had its own private chamber of horrors and kept it secret and 
nothing was done about it. This committee has its own private cham 
ber of horror but we have shown it to the public and we have gotten 
action, obviously. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, you made one of the observations 
I think a fair conclusion as a result of this statement that the Muni 
tions Board had its own private exhibit between 4 and 5 years ago. 

Mr. Heéserr. And said nething about it. 

Mr. Dorie. While T realize the admiral is net expected to criticize 
his predecessors or anyone who has been in these fields heretofore, 
I am not willing to go along with the admiral’s observation that no 
one has been negligent. Someone has been negligent in my judg 
ment and this is proof of it, the fact that the Munitions Board almost 
5 years ago had a comparative exhibit in the area of clothing and 
that they are still paying outlandish differentials for purchase of 
supplies of common usage which could be purchased by one agency 
and which are not being purchased by one agency, eliminating com 
petition. 
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Let. me ask you a couple more questions, Admiral. Directing your 
attention again to my question about the lack of appropriations, have 
you any knowledge as to whether or not the Military Establishment 
asked Congress for appropriations during these several years in 
order to make progress in the field of the 500,000 items which are 
peculiar to civilian agencies and civilian use 

Admiral Fownrr. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Dorie. Then asa Member of Congress I will just have to assume 
that it was never asked for, for that specific purpose. Otherwise I 
would assume that Congress would have given the military the money 
necessary to straighten out these 500,000 items. 

Admiral Fowrer. May I clarify my statement, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, Admiral. 

Admiral Fowter. I would like to have it understood that I have no 
knowledge that the military departments have asked for appropria- 
tions, additional appropriations, to cover these civil items. I have 
knowledge that the General Services Administration have asked for 
funds to process their items and I understand they have not received 
as much money as they had asked for. 

Mr. Doyir. Could you ascertain for us whether or not the General 
Services actually did ask for an appropriation to process these 500,000 
civilian items that you have referred to ? 

Admiral Fowxer. I will be glad to get that information for the 
committee. 

Mr. Dorie. Because if General Services asked for the money and 
Congress didn’t give it, then Congress ought to be aware of that 
fact. 

Admiral Fowter. I will see that the committee has that information. 

Mr. Dorie. Now a couple more questions. You indicated on page 
6, at the bottom thereof—you say, “The consolidated indexes for food, 
clothing, and medical items, will be completed on April 14, 1952 
What difference will that make, Admiral, when that is completed 
the purchase of food and clothing? What will be, then, the more 
simple process, if any, the more expeditious and the more econom- 
ical? What, then, can we look to in the matter of saving of money 
and the same of time, collaboration actually ? 

Admiral Fowirer. That means, sir, those items of the catalog will 
be ready to put into use, subject, of course, to any of the refinement 
necessary which I believe we can accomplish in those simple categories 
very shortly. There is going to be a progiessive development in the 
classification structure. We are scheduling our effort so as to complete 
that phase by the end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Doyir. Well, all right, granting that it will be a progressive 
process, assuming the military needs a half billion dollars’ worth of 
new clothing for the military boys in Korea and elsewhere, how will 
that clothing be purchased after April 14, 1952, differently than they 
are now purchased, if they will be purchased differently, as a result of 
the catalog being completed by April 14, 1952 ¢ 

Admiral Fowrer. To give vou an honest answer, Mr. Doyle, im- 
mediately there will be no difference. 

However, we will start at once after that date to endeavor to get 
this group into utilization and get the necessary adjustments made in 
the procurement systems so that, I would say, in a reasonably short 
time our catalog will be effective in that particular field. 
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Mr. Doyie. I would assume, then, with the great powers you have, 
according to your own statement—you said you are almost afraid 
you have too much power—that you well before April 14, 1952, would 
send out some kind of an order or directive that there be not any 
more separate agency or separate department purchases of military 
clothing prior to April 14, 1952, but let it come through your centra| 
agency ¢ 

Admiral Fowrer. Mr. Doyle, I wish it were as simple as you ou! 
line in your remarks; but I liken the situation to this: You can build 
u house in, we will say 6 months, but no matter how much we muy 
wish to do so, we can’t build it in 6 days. It is going to take, in spite 
of all the efforts we can apply, a certain time to make those adjust 
ments within the supply system so as not to stop all supply functio: 

Mr. Héperr. May I interrupt Mr. Doyle there, to continue on thi 
saga of clothing and to be specific, again, to get your reaction, Ad 
miral, let us take the subject matter that is before us now on which 
we can't find the answer, the matter of clothing-procurement. policy 
being determined as of August 28, and still no determination as of 
today. 

I understand there will be a determination after 12 o’clock, unles 
somebody wants to flaunt the thoughts of the committee. What would 
your position have been on August 28 when this matter came to your 
attention ? 

Would you have taken until this time to make the decision or would 
you consider you had the power to make decisions? That is a specifi 
case; that is what we want to deal in. 

Admiral Fow.ier. I want to give you a specific answer, but I have 
to be honest and say I would not have had the power to make the 
decision. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, we found out that you don’t have the power / 

(Chorus of “No.”) 

Mr. Heserr. You mean you would not have had the power / 

Mr. Doyte. In August. 

Admiral Fowier. Mr. Hébert, may I make my position a little 
clearer? When I say I have the power, I am talking about the cata 
loging program and the standards program and not matters, you see, 
that you have described with regard to the higher-echelon decision on 
central purchasing. That is a field where I am completely out of my 
depth. 

Mr. Heeerr. As I understand the situation in clothing, this deci 
sion was reached on an intermediate level, that X amount of clothing 
was required by the three branches or the several branches of the 
service, and that it was determined that over a period of time this 
purchase should be spread in order not to disrupt the civilian economy 

Now, leaving aside the decision of whether you are going to con 
centrate the purchase of this X quantity of clothing into one centra! 
agency or you are going to distribute the purchase, after the agree 
ment was reached that X quantity of clothing was needed, over a 
period of time, and go ahead with the procurement of that needed 
requirement, would you have had the decision then to tell the servic 
“Go ahead and make your purchase” / 

Admiral Fowier. I would not, sir; and I would like to explain 
that in this manner: 
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I have firm authority to make the catalog, to standardize the speci- 
fications to issue the specifications and to regulate the use of those 
specifications. I have no power at all in the field of procurement, as 
to what the departments shall purchase under those specifications, pro- 
vided only that they shall tailor their needs so that they will come 
within the provisions of the specifications that we issue. 

Actually, how much the services buy or what they buy, as long as it 
is within the framework of the specifications, is absolutely no respon- 
sibility of mine. 

Mr. Héperr. I understand your position. You have made it very 
clear. But would this situation then ensue: That while you would 
perform all the functions of your office and discharge the responsibility 
of your position, we could still run into a bottleneck, and not obtain 
the material or the clothing that would be needed at a certain period 
of time ¢ 

Admiral Fow.er. I believe you could, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. Well, that is the thing that this committee is con- 
cerned about. 

Then cataloging is one feature. The standardization is another 
feature. Price is a byproduct of that. And we are interested in the 
whole picture of procurement, to get the material at the cheapest cost 
to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Dorie. May IT ask another question ¢ 

Mr. Héserr. Wait, until I am through. 

I want to know exactly where do we go from here? In other words, 
we have the shell game, almost. First you see the pea, and then you 
don’t. It is jumping all around. When we thing we have it, we 
haven't it. 

Now, what can we do to insure the taxpayer of getting the maximum 
umount of money on his dollar ¢ 

Admiral Fowirer. Mr. Hébert, I realize this is a very serious situa- 
tion that you have deseribed, and I can only repeat, sir, that you must 
vet personnel who have responsibility for the procurement matters to 
give you the information that you require. I do not have it, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, would you suggest, then, that somebody else, an 
opposite number to your position, 1s necessary in order to get the 
createst efficiency and the greatest economy in procurement’ I am 
asking for your opinion on it. 

Admiral Fowier. Well, sir, very frankly, T have been doing nothing 
but eating, drinking, and sleeping cataloging and I just haven't hac 
an opportunity to even think of any other matters. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyir. Admiral, our distinguished chairman has brought out 
by his questioning the ultimate conclusion that I had drawn in read- 
ing your splendid statement, with special reference to the last para- 
eraph on page 6. I had concluded before I asked you the question 
that you in fact—if that catalog was completed, that wouldn't give 
you any control over purchasing. 

In other words, you would have nothing to do with directing the 
purchasing. All you would have to do would be on standardization 
and cataloging, and some other department or agency then would 
purchase as they wished. 

As far as you are concerned, you had no authority ? 
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Admiral Fowrer. I have only the authority, sir, for cataloging aid 
standardizing. 

Mr. Doyxir. That is right. 

\dmiral Fowxer. To perfect and give them the tools to work w: 

Mr. Dorie. Now, may I ask you this: See if I understand. 

Those four blankets on the wall there, on the committee’s display, 
one for Federal Supply Service, one for Marine Corps, one for Vi 
cal Services, and one for Army and Marine Corps. 

When you complete your st: andardization and cat: aloging on blank 
on or about April 14, 1952, because that is clothing as T include 
which will have completed at that time after—as far as standardiz. 
tion and cataloging— 

Admiral Fowier. Not so far as standardization is concerned, 

As far as cataloging is concerned. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, you say consolidated indexes. 

Admiral Fowirr. Well, that means we have the classified structu 
so we can fit in the items that we have cataloged within that category, 
so that we know what we have, and where to find it. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, approximately 

Admiral Fow.er. Then we take up the question of standardizing 


of course, we can’t take all of the several million items concurrently, 


but we take them progressively in categories—and examine them 
the Munitions Board Standards Agency. 

Mr. Dorie. All right; I understand that. I also understand that 
we purchase millions of blankets. All right. They are easy to see, 
and easy to feel, and easy to compare, by e xperie need people. 

Now, when vou do finish the standardization of blankets, say, some 
time after April 1952, will that standardization result in compelling 
and I mean compelling—the purchase and supply department to pu 
chase blankets which will not duplicate as these four do, apparently 

[ mean will it result in elimination of the ability of a purchasing 
department to purchase four different blankets when we will say two 
would suffice? If that isa fact / 

Admiral Fowrrer. If those four blankets, Mr. Doyle, are all pm 
chased and they are to be used for normal use, they will be covered by) 
one specification. We unquestionably in every category will hav 
certain exceptions, as for exiumple the medical blankets where t] 
requirement must be somewhat more extensive than in the case of 
ordinary blankets. 

Furthermore, of course, in accordance with existing statute, 
those blankets are obtained, we will say, from prison labor, there uw 
quest lonab ly is voing to be a difference. 

Mr. Doyrn. Now, let me ask you this question—it will probably g 
the ultimate answer that Lam after: 

When you have completed your standardization and cataloging of 
blankets and Fre ils and nails—but in the area of clothing alone, 
such as shoes, blankets, shirts, — such—will there be any authority 
that now exists in Government in purchase and supply to purchas 
items that are not previously aisdartiies d by your work ? 

Admiral Fowrer. As we get to each category, Mr. Doyle, and ar 
able to give the specifications, careful examination in conference wit! 
the people that are going to use the articles, and then we standardiz 
the specifications and make them mean@atory. ‘There will not be ar 
authority to make purchases outside of those specifications. 
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Mr. Doyir. All right; then it will be a mandatory—— 

Admiral Fow.er. That is right. 

Mr. Dorrie. List that he must buy from or not buy at all; is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Fowier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Doytr. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Fow er. I would like to make sure, as [ pointed out in 
my testimony, that everybody understands there will always be minor 
exceptions for special purposes. As for example, let us take the 
blankets again: If we were having a military operation where, shall 
we say, a color to accomplish the purposes of camouflage came into 
the picture, unquestionably there would be an exception. 

Mr. Doyie. I understand that. 

Admiral Fow rer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorr. I understand that. I, too, Admiral, am a native of 
California. We are proud to have you a resident there. I compli- 
ment you on being willing to come back and render our great Nation 
a service. 

Mr. IHénerr. Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, Admiral Fowler, first may I say 
that the breath of fresh air you brought to the committee is exhil 
arating. I think the committee is entitled to a little credit for you 
being here. I believe you are in your present position as a result 
of the work of the committee in the past. 

Now, I have a question or two. You may not be the person to 
answer this question : 

It seems to me, Admiral, that you have pointed the way out of the 
wilderness. At least you have made it possible for the committee 
to determine the direction to take to get out. 

Have you any power, yourself, to put a ceiling by regulation or 
fixing of policy upon the number or amounts of individual items tha 
can be purchased to build up a stockpile ? 

Admiral Fowrrr. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Who would you suggest as the one for the com 
mittee to send for to get that information ¢ 

Admiral Fowtrer. Frankly, sir, I can’t tell you the individual who 
would have that. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Well, I will ask you this one, that I believe you 
can answer: 

Don’t you think it would be wise to complete our work to have defi 
nitely established a ceiling that can be put on the amount of any money 
that should be stockpiled ¢ 

I want to preface that by saying that through the vigilance of the 
press the committee has information that certain items in the past 
have been bought in such quantities that there is now a stockpile on 
some items enough to last 50 years, and on one item as I read, 204 
vears. 

Don’t you believe there should be some sort of a limitation or 
ceiling placed that no item could be stockpiled in advance for more 
than enough to take of ordinary needs for, say 5, 10, or 15 vears? 

Admiral Fowrer. I am getting rather far afield from my respon 

Mr. Cunninouam. I am just asking your opinion because you be 
long to this committee. 
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Admiral Fowier. I would like to say, sir, that in my opinion thie 
cataloging will cure the defect that you have pointed out, and whi 
unquestionably should be cured. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is wonderful. Now, how will it do it’ 

Admiral Fowrrr. That will come through the ability of all of 
the Departments to know what the other fellow has, after they are 
all identified, that is, all the items concerned. 

I can't help but point out, sir—this being a personal opinion 
would be very dangerous to establish a regulation like you have stated 
for this reason: That person would have to have a full knowledge of 
all of the extensive military operations under way and projected 
order to place anything approaching a reasonable ceiling on suc! 
items. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I appreciate that, and I had in mind that 
shouldn’t be so low as to cramp the efficiency of our fighting force: 
But, on the other hand, it does seem to me that some reasonable limita 
tion of not to exceed 10 or 20 years would be sufficient for all time, 
and that some effort should be made to establish such a policy. 

Because 50 or 100 or 204 years is completely beyond the realm of 
all reason under present-day conditions. 

IT recalla few years ago, as a member of the Public Works Committee. 
while we were investigating flood conditions, I was shown through a 
factory, a plant, in the United States, and I was amazed at the acres 
of certain items that were stockpiled there—coffee, pepper, rubber. 
Probably they needed that much. T recall in this particular plant row 
upon row—dozens and dozens of them—huge machines that cut heavy 
material, each one costing $50,000 to $100,000. They were put in 
there hurriedly -for the war effort, and then the next statement was 
“every one of these machines is now obsolete,” and they hadn’t accom 
plished anything. 

Well, it seems to me that stockpiling to that extent is going beyond 
good common sense, and I hope as a result of your efforts in coopera 
tion with this committee—the chairman advises me you belong to thi 
committee—that we can establish some policy that will prevent much: 
untold waste in the future. And I believe you can cooperate with us 
on that point, even though it is not under your jurisdiction. 

Admiral Fowrrr. Well, sir, I am a firm believer, as I say, that 
cataloging will cure that, because each man will know what the othe: 
man has, and in many cases it will result in a reduction of the indi 
vidual purchases for that particular item, knowing that it is available 
in the other Departments. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Fowxer. In the second place, coming to the question of 
surplus, many times, if one Department knew what surplus existed 
in another Department, it might well have a use for it. Cataloging 
will show this. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Don’t you think the uniform system of buying. 
with one central agency, would in itself eliminate a lot of that waste / 

Admiral Fow.er. Well, sir, IT must beg that question becaus 
frankly. I haven’t given that matter enough thought. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Will you answer that? I believe you stated it 
is your opinion, as I understand it, that no one individual or grou 
of individuals is at the fault for the present condition. Rather, it 
the result of a system that has grown up over a long period of years‘ 
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Admiral Fow ter. I believe that is true, sir. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. I have another question. You stated, I believe, 
there were 200,000 descriptions for lumber. Could you give us some 
sample of what those descriptions are? Does it describe the lumber 
from the time it is in the log or the tree is felled to the finished plane, 
polished product ? 

Admiral Fowirr. No, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Is every little item described in that / 

Admiral Fow.er. Every item of size, length and of material and 
finish and matters of that kind. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. You believe that is all necessary ! 

Admiral Fowrrr. Well, sir, now let’s face the situation frankly. 
We gave directions to the peeple in the field to identify and describe 
every item that they had and they did exactly what we asked them 
to do. Now, they, as well as ourselves, when they see the complete 
tabulations, I am certain are going to be in agreement that we must 
reduce them to practical needs. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. And the same would apply to venetian blinds 
and roller blinds and everything else / 

Admiral Fowrrr. Yes, sir. Don’t forget that we have collected 
those across the field and they represent almost every variation that 
is in production in this country. 

Mr. CunninGuam. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heverr. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. Admiral, with respect to the 200,000 descriptions re- 
ferred to which you are undertaking to reduce through your catalog- 
ing and standardization program, can you estimate what that 200,000 
might eventually be reduced down to? 

Admiral Fow:rr. Well, sir, may I put that this way: IT will be 
very much disappointed if it isn’t reduced well over 50 percent. 

Mr. Fister. I see. I should like to join with the other members 
of the committee in complimenting you for your statement and the 
contribution you are making to the solution of this problem. Of 
course, a lot has been said here about the long period of time during 
which confusion has existed and not very much actual progress made 
in working out a catalog program that would be really effective and 
workable and it seems to me that probably the basic reason for that 
is the lack of centralized authority in some person to make the de- 
cisions and resolve the differences in the three services, civil agencies, 
and all of the others concerned with the over-all problem. 

Don’t you think that is true / 

Admiral Fowter. Well, sir, T get into the realm now of past history. 
That is a very difficult question for me to really give you a complete 
answer on. I think that the charter that we have recently received is 
unquestionably a great improvement over what we had before. I 
would like to leave the question there, if I may. 

Mr. Frsuer. I see. 

At least, it has contributed to the solution of it. The fact that 
under the charter under which you are operating you do have a man 
in your position now who can make final decisions on many things, 
many subjects, whereas, heretofore you didn’t have that one man who 
can do that. 

Admiral Fowrrr. Yes, sir. 
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don’t want to leave the committee with the feeling, Mr. Hébert, 


that I propose to be arbitrary on these matters. It would be the 
biggest mistake in the world if I were. As I say, I realize fully the 
responsibilities of all Departments to carry out their work and, 
the same time, I have confidence that I can get the complete coopera 
tion that will be essential if I am to be successful in my work. 

Mr. Heéserr, Admiral, it isn’t that we expect you to be arbitrary 
We don’t care whether you are or not or whether you are compromising 
or not. All we want is a decision. I don’t care what color his hair is 
or What clothes he wears. 

Are you finished, Mr. Fisher ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think so. Anyhow, Admiral, you have presented a 
very complete picture of the many complexities that enter into this 
picture that vou are working on now. You have referred to the prob 
lem of identifying and the numbering of these millions of items on 
articles. 

You have referred to the classification problem that enters into it. 

The consolidated indexes that also form a part of it. You also re 
ferred to the description patterns and the problem of reducing vast 
( lasses into groups. You have discussed the cross-references which is 
involved. You have referred to the 24 field activities that are involved 
in an attempt to solve the many proble ms that arise in their respective 
activities. The personnel problem. The maintenance and corrections 
of the catalog that must be a continuous thing. And then, of course, 
the problem of transition in the use of the catalog and the data through 
Which you must go before it can be fully operated. 

All of which I think add together to give us a pretty good picture 
of the magnitude of the undertaking that you have before you. Cer 
tainly, it seems to me that under your present charter and present 
author ity you have the workshop wherein you can work out a fairly 
orderly procedure in the solution of these various problems. So | 
think now on February 14, which is Valentine Day, with your state 
ment and the assurances you have given the committee of what the 
program is and the prospects for working it out, you are giving the 
American taxpayers a very good Valentine present today. 

Mr. 1éserr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, just one more item here, Admiral 
I don’t know whether vou realize it or not, but you made some rathet 
sensational news, on page 12, when you referred to the reduction in 
items for auxiliary engines on destroyers. Now an auxiliary engine 
on a destroyer is just one small component part of any destroyer o1 
any combat vessel. You indicated here that you are going to reduce 
the present 1,187 parts that go into those auxiliary motors to 60. That 
means an elimination, actually, of 1,127 different working parts in 
these engines: doesn’t it ¢ 

Admiral dese That means, Mr. Anderson, that there will be a 
reduction from 7 different types of spares to 60 different types. 
\nd of course se elaiae that goes along with that will be this 
{ used the Navy as an example, but it might just as well have been the 
Army or the Air Force. It means that a destroyer, knowing that she 
doesn’t have to carry a full set of repair parts for, say, her General 
Motors engine, that one of her sisters in the same division will also 
have the spares that will fit her engine, doesn’t have to carry as man) 
pares herself. 
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Mr. Anprerson. Then of course we follow that back through the 
supply line to the supply depots and it means- 

Admiral Fowrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. It means the elimination of the paper work in sex- 
tuplicate, we will say. It means the elimination of the personnel for 
doing that paper work ? * 

Admiral Fow.er. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprerson. So you can’t just refer to the saving of the item 
itself, but everything that follows back clear to the designation that 
ismade in your office that brings this about. 

Admiral Fowxer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. And when you multiply that by the many, many 
motors, engines, and spare parts that are required for almost every 
operation in the Army, Navy, and Air Force, why the savings in my 
opinion, Admiral, will be fantastic. I don’t think we have any con- 
ception of what they will amount to. 

Admiral Fowrrer. I think that is true, Mr. Anderson. I don’t, how, 
ever, Want to mislead the committee to the extent of thinking that we 
ean make such revolutionary savings in all categories overnight. They 
will have to be taken in due order. 

Mr. Anperson. We understand that. We don’t expect it, Admiral. 

Admiral Fow.rr. Right, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. But the fact that you are on that track is the thing 
that encourages this committee. 

Mr. H&pnerr. We expect it in less than 5 years. I will tell you that. 

Mr. peGrarrenrtep. Admiral, in reply to my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Doyle there, and maybe some other questions, you stated 
that you have no procurement authority, that all you do is just cata- 
log the articles that can be purchased and then that is turned over to 
the various procurement agencies. While vou do not have any affirma- 
tive procurement authority, 1 want to ask you if you do not have a 
great deal, really of authority because you have a great deal of nega- 
tive authority—because when you put those items in the catalog you 
eliminate a great many articles that after that catalog is put into effect 
they cannot purchase. So after all, you do exercise considerable au- 
thority over the procurement when you tell them that there is a great 
many items that they cannot purchase from that time on, isn’t that 
true? 

Admiral Fowter. Yes, sir; I think it might be best illustrated by 
saying through eataloging and standards we give them the efficient 
tools to work with. 

Mr. peGrAFFENRIED. Yes, sir; you give them the tools to work with. 

Admiral Fow er. And then we see that those tools are used. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. To see that those tools are used and that they 
don’t use the tools that are not listed in the catalog. 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. peGraFFENRIED. Yes, sir. And Admiral, you say that this cata- 
log will do away to a large extent with all of this stockpiling over 
say 50 years and that kind of thing, because the catalog will show each 
procurement agency what the other has on hand ? 

Admiral Fowrer. That is correct. sir 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. And when they have that information, then 
surely they wouldn't be foolish enough to proceed 4 

Admiral Fowrer. That is correct. 
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Mr. peGrarrenriep. To stockpile over a long period of years 
they find out the other procurement agencies have a great many of 
those items on hand ¢ 

Admiral Fowtrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. peGraFrENRIED. So that eliminates another great part of the 
trouble. 

Just one other observation that I want to make, and that is this 
something dias been said here—you say you have enough power to 
make the decisions that are necessary and there has been something 
said here in the last day or two about you having the power of a czar 
and the decision of a czar. I think you do have enough power, prob 
ably. You say you do and I think you are the best judge of that 
I want to say after observing you here today in your testimony that 
I am glad to see—I feel and I believe the other members of the com 
mittee feel, that you not only realize that you have enough power 
but that you are bringing in this position enough discretion, because 
your answers this morning have shown your distaste to unnecessaril\ 
if possible, if you can conscientiously do so—to avoid any criticism 
of your predecessors or more particularly with anybody that you 
have to work with from now on out, and I want to congratulate you 
on that because we realize that you have got to have in spite of ‘the 
fact that you have enough power the continued cooperation of these 
agencies that you have to work oe sll 

Admiral Fowier. Thank you, 

Mr. Héeerr. Admiral, thank you very much, this morning. T may 
echo what my colleague, Mr. Cunningham has said. We do consider 
that you belong to the committee, but you belong to us only so long 
as you follow the. course you have charted. If you get off that course. 
we want no part of you. 

Admiral Fow.er. Right, sir 

Mr. Hérerr. I may say that the committee as of now has captured 
Hill 376. How long we will hold it I don’t know, but we will do our 
best. We will recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. We will 
appreciate it if vou will be back for a few more questions. 

Admiral Fow.er. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee was adjourned, to re 
convene at 10a. m., Friday, February 15, 1952.) 

Title: 250—Supply Management 
Subtitle: 01 General 
Number : 
ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR PROCUREMENT COOR”INATIN( 
COM MITTEE 

1. Authority and purpose 

With the approval of the Secretary of Defense, the Armed Services Textile 
Clothing, and Footwear Procurement Coordinating Committee (hereinafter 
called the Committee) is hereby established under the joint control and dire: 
tion of the Secretaries of the three Departments and the policy guidance of the 
Munitions Board. The purpose of this Committee is to coordinate the procur 
ment of textiles, clothing, and footwear (excluding duck and webbing, which ar: 


assigned items) in implementation of the Presidential Directive of April 27 
1951, and the directive of the Acting Secretary of Defense of May 31, 1951 (DOD 
Directive 250.05-4). 
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2, Membership 

The membership of the Committee will be composed of one representative 
from the clothing, textile, and footwear procurement agencies of each of the 
departments, selected as follows: 

Department of the Army: Under Secretary of the Army 
Department of the Navy: Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force: Under Secretary of the Air Force 
Marine Corps: Assistant Secretary of the Navy 

The Chairman of the Committee shall be initially selected by the Committee 
members, such chairmanship to be rotated among Committee members once 
each fiscal year. 

3. Functions 

The Committee shall be responsible for performing the following broad fune- 
tions: 

(a) Providing effective coordination of procurement and production schedul- 
ing. 

(0) Eliminating interdepartmental competition for materials and manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

(c) Arranging for transfer to other services of stocks temporarily excess to 
the needs of one service. 

(d) Coordinating the operation of the controlled materials plan and materials 
allocation procedures, 

To carry out the above functions, the Committee shall : 

(a) Annually, prior to the commencement of each fiscal year, the Committee 
will: 

(1) Review for that fiscal year the estimated requirements and procurement 
schedules of each service for textiles, clothing, and footwear (excluding duck 
and webbing) to determine those items which, due to scarcity of materials 
or plant facilities, require procurement coordination by the Committee. 

(2) By mutual agreement and where such action is required, make such re- 
visions and adjustments in individual service procurement programs as are 
necessary to: 

(a) Minimize the inflationary effect of simultaneous entry into the market 
for material in scarce supply ; 

(b) Minimize the effect of coincident delivery schedules for materials requir- 
ing the use of limited production facilities ; 

(c) Insure the equitable allocation to each service of materials in scarce 
supply consistent with over-all military requirements. 

(3) At least once each quarter during the fiscal year, the committee will: 

(a) Review planned procureinent schedules for the balonce of the fiscal vear 
and by mutual agreement, make such necessary revisions as may be required in 
light of changed military and/or market conditions 

(b) By mutual agreement, prepare schedules for initiation of purchase action 
to insure orderly entry into the market. 

(4) The committee will establish and maintain procedures whereby : 

(a) Stocks in excess of immediate needs of one service may be made avail- 
able to other services; 

(b) Information relative to market conditions, specifications, price and cost 
data, and other pertinent matters are interchanged among the participating 
services. 

4. Administration 

(a) In accordance with the principle of primary responsibility, the Department 
of the Army will monitor the proposed joint project, and its procedures will 
govern the operations of the committee. The committee shall be responsible 
for making recommendations to, and performing such services, duties, and 
functions in textile, clothing, and footwear procurement as may be required of 
it by the Munitions Board as it exercises statutory and delegated functions for 
the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) The provisions of this agreement are applicable to all military services 
which procure items within the scope of this charter. 

(c) Personnel representing the services in the committee shall be fully au- 
thorized to effect required coordination for their respective services. 
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(d) Each service and the Munitions Board will be provided copies of finalize: 
procurement schedules as developed by the committee for each participatin 
service. 

(e) In the event that the committee cannot resolve a conflict in planned pr 
curement for any item or group of items, the matter will be referred by joint con 
mittee memorandum to the appropriate higher authority of each service co 
cerned with a copy of such memorandum being transmitted to the Munitior 
Board. 

(f) The committee chairman shall submit a quarterly report of progress t« 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board. Any unusual action, however, will be 
reported on an iterim basis. Negative reports are required. 

(g) Members of the committee will require security clearance for access to 
top secret information. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1952 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRrocUuREMENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. F. Edward Hébert, chair- 
man of the special subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Heéserr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Courtney, on yesterday I made the request for all the press 
releases from the Pentagon. Have you those releases / 

Mr. Courrney. I have them this morning, just handed to me as 
I came into the room, Mr. Chairman. I have not had an opportunity 
to examine them. 

Mr. Heénerr. You have them. 

Is Admiral Fox in the room? 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 

Mr. Heépverr. Admiral, will you come to the table, please? Just 
have a seat. Will you stand aside just a moment, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Avexanper. Right. 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral, I have before me a copy of the Washington 
Post of Friday, February 15,1952. That is today. I would like to 
read to you this story. The headline says, “ ‘Horrors’ exhibit of 
‘waste’ called ‘bunk’ by admiral.” It is credit to NYHT News Service, 
which I presume is the New York Herald Tribune News Service. I 
read to you the story : 

One of the Navy's key officials said yesterday that the House armed services 
procurement subcommittee’s current ‘chamber of horrors” exhibit of alleged 
waste—alleged waste, I repeat, my own repeat—duplication and inefficiency in 
military buying “is bunk and I can prove it.” 

The official was Vice-Adm, Charles W. Fox, Chief of Naval Material and 
creator of the interservice supply research and cataloging program, which he 
told two Senate committees last week already has saved the Navy alone “hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars.” 

He was informed by reporters yesterday that the hearings will recess today 
for several days, and possibly until week after next, without his being called 
to the stand. 

“T could tell them one thing very quickly,” he said, ‘and that is that this whole 
display is bunk. Maybe they don’t want to give me the chance.” 

Admiral, did you say that ? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. I think that is a little distorted, Mr. Chair- 
man. If you will recall yesterday, after you adjourned, several of 
the newspaper reporters came up to you and I think with some humor 
asked you when you were going to put Red Grange in the game or 
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words to that effect, and when I heard one of them say, “Are yo 
afraid to put him on?” T turned my back and walked away. Whe 
I got down to the door, these gentlemen came down and said, “I don’ 
think they want to put you on, Admiral.” I shrugged my shoulde: 
and I said, “1 would like to go on, because”—turning, and I apologiz, 
for this remark, I said, “I think I can debunk a lot of this chamber 
horrors,” and I conscientiously think I can. 

Mr. H&serr. Then the statement attributed to you—in other word: 
you were misquoted ¢ 

Admiral Fox. To that extent; yes, sir. To the best of my know! 
edge, I believe the news reporter is here. I think the gentleman tha 
wrote that article is probably present in the room. 

Mr. Hererr. Well, Iam glad that you deny having said it. 

Admiral Fox. I said it to that extent, that I think I can debu: 
some of these exhibits and I conscientiously believe I can do it. 

Mr. Heserr. Is there any question that this exhibit and this hearin, 
is bunk ¢ 


Admiral Fox. No, sir: I don’t think it is bunk. I think it is a ver) 


good thing. As I have told you and I have told Mr. Anderson, 
certainly stimulates a lot of interest in cataloging, for which I hav. 
been carrying the torch for many years. We have done a job in the 
Navy that Iam proud of and I think the Navy is proud of . And I] 
would be less than frank if I didn’t tell you that we are keenly hurt by 
What we consider the unwarranted criticism that has come to the Navy 
as a result of the publicity of this hearing. 

Mr. Héserr. By that statement, is there any indication that you 
were talking about unwarranted criticism from this committee or any 
of its members or its staff ¢ 


Admiral Fox. Iam talking, sir, about the reports in the newspaper, 


of which I have a folder full of them, about the loss, wanton waste of 


S$) billion a year. In the Congressional Record it is up to $8 billions 


a vear. IT would like to state to you, sir, to the best of my knowledge. 
in the year 1951—— 

Mr. Heserr. Wait. Let’s not go afield. I asked you a question, 
Admiral, Are you criticizing this committee or any of the member 
in misleading the public in any statement that has been given? 

Admiral Fox. I certainly am not criticizing this committee, Mb 
Chairman. I deplore the waste that has been put 

Mr. Heéserr. Don't let’s get in that field. You will have the oppor 
tunity to criticize the newspapers and you can call another press con 
ference to criticize the newspapers. This is not the forum to do that 
All I am asking you: Do you challenge the statement of this com 
mittee as being distorted or misleading? Are you criticizing the com 
mittee to that extent / 

Admiral Fox. No, sir, I don’t criticize the committee. I certainly 
take exception to some of the statements that have been made. Spe 
cifically, I take exception to the statement made by Mr. Anderson 
and I have the highest regard for the distinguished Congressman— 
that he found 1,108 items in 1,108 bins and was quoted in the news 
paper, 





“Multiply this by the number of activities that have 1,100 bins and you get some 
idea of the waste.” 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Héserr. One second, Admiral. 
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Mr. Anverson. Mr. Chairman. I should like to call your attention, 
Admiral, to the fact that my statement is from a Member of the Con- 
vress Who is a member of the House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments Committee, in which he said—and I took 
it out of the Congressional Record—that one item, one Navy item 
of supply had been duplicated 1,108 times. Is it not true that at 
Mechanicsburg the Navy Department, in looking for its own horrible 
examples, found one item that was duplicated over 1,100 times? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. That story, I believe, has its genesis in me. 
It wasn’t 1,108. It was 1,181. There were not 1,108 items. There 
were 1,181 numbers for the same identical item, and at no time did 
[ ever infer or state that we had that item in the Navy stores any place 

1,181 bins,-or even 11 bins: 

Mr. ANprerson. Yes; but I call your attention, again, Admiral, t« 
the fact that in my statement I quoted a Member of Congress who 
serves on the House Committee on Executive Expenditures and 1] 
quoted direct from his statement in the Congressional Record. Don’t 
attribute the quote to me. 

Admiral Fox. Well, it was attributed to you in the paper, Mr. An 
derson. Iam merely trying to show you that we have been criticized 
in statements that are attributed to you and it was put in the paper 
inaquote. I have it here in my brief case. 

Mr. Hererr. Admiral, we are going to get that. I just wanted to 
find out whether you had said this and the explanation of if you said 
it. Because we may as well understand ourselves. We may as well 
know exactly how we stand on both sides of this table. That is one 
thing that you, the Pentagon, or anybody else in this Government 
today had better get into its mind: That as long as this committee 
sits and as long as Tam privileged to be the chairman of this commit 
tee, this committee is going to run its affairs in the manner in which 
it sees fit and proper. This committee is going to call witnesses in 
the order in which it deems proper to call witnesses. And this com 
mittee is going to hold the reins and is not going to emulate some 
other departments of Government where you cannot find out who is 
holding the reins. I assume full responsibility in my position as 
chairman of this committee. I do not blame anybody else for any 
thing that this committee does. As its chairman, I am the responsible 
party and as long as I have that responsibility I am going to dis 
charge it. 

Now I think it would be very interesting to find out, since the matter 
has been projected into the open, as to why we are calling witnesses 
up here at this time in the manner in which we are calling them. You 
know as well as I know, Admiral, that a conference, several confer 
ences were held at the Pentagon in which you were present. I am 
sorry I have to go into this in the open, but we may as well discuss 
it so we can find out where we stand, and the strategy, ves the strategy, 
was discussed on many levels and by many people over there as to 
how to “take the play away” from these horrible examples of waste 
that are being shown over here. The whole attempt over there has 
been to confuse the issue and to befuddle the American people as to 
what is going on. Until yesterday, we have never had a clear-cut 
forthright statement during these hearings, except possibly from Mr. 
Foster who has just come into Government, who is a babe in the woods 
as of now, but probably learning very fast. 
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I told you at the beginning—not you personally, but made the state 


ment from the Chair—that we intended to get responsive answers 
from responsible people and we intend to do that. And in this whole 


set-up, the strategy decided upon by the Pentagon or whoever is re 


sponsible, if anybody can ever find anybody responsible there, was 
to put you on the stand first so you could put the big act on and the 
big show and take it away and make everybody forget about those 


exhibits back there. Now in the wisdom of this committee, my co! 


leagues and staff and myself, we thought it proper that we ought to 


run this thing like we want to run it and bring it out in an order|, 
manner and not be told or suggested who the witnesses would be ar 
in what order they would come up. 

Mr. Foster on the stand established the chain of command. Yo 
were sitting here at the time. Our full intent at the time was to ¢a!| 
you second, but after Mr. Foster established the chain of command 


we decided then to go along in an orderly fashion in that chain of 


command and we find you down the list a bit. So we are going to be 
deprived of your exhibit for a few days, which I am sure will be very 
entertaining and very enlightening. 

However, we want that distinctly understood, that this committee 
is running this hearing and the Pentagon is not, and we are going to 
vet to the facts if it takes all day and all night and the reason IT asked 
you to come here this morning—TI would not have taken cognizance 
of these matters if it didn’t appear in the paper. It first appeared in 
the Herald Tribune the day before yesterday and it was called to 
my attention and nobody was quoted. This morning you were quoted 
and that is why I asked you here. 

Admiral Fox. It was most unfortunate, Mr. Chairman, that 

Mr. Hénerr. I realize it is unfortunate, but IT am not blaming thi 
enterprising reporter who got the statement. [am not blaming him 
it all. I don’t condone sloppy reporting, but I am not charging him 
with it. I don’t know. I never asked the reporter who his informant 
was; but since this matter was quoted and you were now quoted here, 
[ think it proper that we bring it out into the open so everybody cai 
understand what we are about. 

Admiral Fox. Well, sir, I have given you a frank statement. | 
CONSCK ntiously believe that IT can—I don't like to use the word “de 
bunk”—I can explain some of the exhibits you have up there. 

Mr. Héperr. You will have that chance, Admiral. There is no in 
tent on this committee to shut you or anybody else off. 

Admiral Fox. I would like you to understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
I want to cooperate with your committee. I had hoped until now that 
you would accept me as you accepted Admiral Fowler vesterday. 
Because I am “Mr. Procurement Policy” for the Navy Department 
I have no excuses to offer. I didn’t come last September—I have bee1 
in the Navy 39 years and the last decade T have had a great deal to 
do with Navy supply policy. 

Mr. Hénerr. I don’t want to interrupt you, Admiral, except this, 
that at the time you come before us as a witness and you give the same 
type of statement that Mr. Foster or Admiral Ring, we will accept 
you on your presentation. As you appear before the committee at this 
moment, there is no intent on our part to indulge in any controversy. 
I tried to make that clear on the opening day; but this committee is 
not voing to stand idly by and see press conferences conducted, press 
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statements issued, by an army of propagandists and alibi artists from 
the Pentagon whose job is to do just that job. Iam talking about the 
public-relations men down there. Now I don’t find any fault with 
them, There are lawyers in their business to do what they are sup- 
posed to do. But when a challenging statement comes out and quoted 
that the Pentagon has offered to take in effect—not exactly these 
words—to take the gloves off and fight back, why I say to the Penta 
gon my gloves are off and we will fight not under the Marquis of 
Queensbury rules. No holds barred and protect yourselves at all 
times. If that is the way they want it, we will have it that way. That 
isall, Admiral. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. He&nerr. One second, Admiral. 

Mr. Anperson. As I understand the policy to be followed by this 
committee in conducting these hearings, it is to follow down the chain 
of command from the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board, the Vice Chairman of the Munitions Board in charge 
of the property management, then Admiral Fowler who we had yes 
terday and then to hear the services. 

Mr. Hépserr. We are going to hear them in order, Mr. Anderson, 
and we are not going to let our hearings and our witnesses be rigged 
up by conferences in the Pentagon. We will suit ourselves. 

Mr. peGRraFrenriep. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heéperr. Mr. deGraffenried. I want to say this: I feel that 
all of us want to be fair to you and everyone else. I have tried to listen 
to this testimony in an impartial manner, just as though we were 
sitting up here judging the situation, with the attorney presenting 
the evidence and with us passing on it—not as prosecutors but as an 
investigating body trying to find the truth in the situation. I think 
you gathered that from the statement I made the other day. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heperr. Now, of course, since we have heard this evidence, 
most of us are bound to realize, including yourself, the necessity for 
this catalog program. As I understand that, you have seen that neces- 
sity for a long time and have been working on it. If that necessity 
was not present, if it didn’t exist, I cannot conceive that the Govern- 
ment—I cannot say any one individual because I don’t know exactly 
who would do it—would have gone to the trouble, or not trouble, 
but of taking pains to get Admiral Fowler to come back from civilian 
life to take over this responsible position that he has taken over. And 
after listening to him yesterday, I cannot help but be impressed with 
the fact that there is a dire necessity for this catalog system to go 
ahead and be completed. You agree with that; don’t you? 

Admiral Fox. Amen. 

Mr. Heserr. And you are anxious—— 

Admiral Fox. I have been the carrier of the torch, one of the orig- 
inal ones. The display Iam going to show you, gentlemen, if T have 
the opportunity, is my sales package that I sold the catalog to the 
Navy Department, the modern catalog. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Now, what I want to say to you is this. 

Regardless of what has gone on heretofore, the only way you can 
show the necessity of correcting the situation is to show what the 
present condition has brought about. 
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You can’t show the necessity for a change unless you first show t] 
faults in the system that has been going on. 

Now, my interest in finding out what has gone on is not particular], 
for the purpose of showing up any one individual or any particular 
group, but it is for the purpose of showing the necessity for th 
catalog system to get completed as quickly as possible. 

Now, the main thing that I am interested in is the correction of 
the situation. 

Admiral Fox. And I want to help you. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. And I am sure—I believe that you do. 

Of course, we all have to be careful in press releases. You say th 
one doesn’t quote you exactly. Well, as the chairman says, I don’ 
think we want to go into that part of it. So far I haven't issue: 
any press releases, because—not particularly because I was afraid 
that I would be misquoted, but I thought the chairman of the con 
mittee, Mr. Anderson, who introduced the bill, and the attorney 
the men who were handling it, the staff, were more familiar with thi 
facts and were the proper ones for those statements to come fron 
and I have tried to just weigh the testimony. 

But what we want to do, mainly, is to correct the situation. | 
believe everybody in the Pentagon realizes the necessity for this 
situation. 

And Admiral Fowler certainly realizes it, or he wouldn’t hav: 
given up what he was doing to come back here and take charge of 
it. 

Now, I want to caution you to this extent : Let’s all keep our minds 
on what we are doing. We have the ball. All of us go together. Let's 
all try to keep personalities out of the thing and to keep dissention 
from coming in that will prevent us from carrying the ball. 

Now, where we are carrying the ball is to correct this situation 
and get this catalog system inaugurated. 

Admiral Fox. Well, Mr. deGratfenried, T think it 1s most unfor 
tunate—and I agree with everything vou say—that this thing ha 
gotten the publicity that it has. We have virtually been charged, in 

dicted, tried, and convicted in the newspapers. 

I would like to tell you that the night before last we received 
letter from the presiding judge of the Philadelphia bench castigat 
ing the Navy Department and asking the Secretary of the Navy t 
punish those officers who so clearly have been shown as wanton waster: 
of the taxpavers’ money. 

Now, that wouldn't be surprising if it came from a man of low 
intellect, but to come from a man sitting on the bench, it gives me the 
impression that this newspaper publicity is really eating into the in 
nards of the American morale, and that I feel very deeply because we 
are in trouble. 1 think we all know it. 

Mr. Heéverr. Now, Admiral, we are in trouble, and we know it, and 
I thank God for the American press in this particular instance. | 
think the press in this particular instance has done a magnificent and 
a wonderful job, because the facts speak for themselves. And whilk 
I don’t want to get into a debate with you at this time, that is the rea 
son I just wanted to limit my observations to the question that wa 
asked, but since you have again injected that, let’s look at the record 

A secret similar exhibit of this was held in which newspapers were 
barred some 3 years ago at Mechanicsburg. 
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Mr. Doytr. No. 

Admiral Fox. No; Cameron, Va. 

Mr. Hépverr. Wherever it was held. Anyway, it was a secret ex- 
hibit similar to this present exhibit, in which you heard read from an 
editorial yesterday about two enterprising reporters who got into it. 
lntil this committee came—nothing was done about the situation. 

Admiral Fox. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Héserr. Wait a minute. Now, let’s not play on words. You 
are going to have your day. I promise you can run carte blanch when 
you get on here asa witness. I will not interrupt you for one minute. 
You can have a field day. Iam not going to shut you off. I want to 
keep the record right. And nothing satisfactory was done because if 
it had been satisfactorily done, it would not have been necessary 
to bring Admiral Fowler back from private life, to which he had re- 
tired years—after so many years of meritorious service. 

The record shows that Admiral Fowler was brought in only after 
this committee came into existence, and demonstrated an interest in 
these matters. The record shows that Admiral Fowler was given 
orally or verbally certain authority when he was brought in here. 
The record further shows that not until after this committee sat, 
on the very day that it sat, was the order signed formally giving him 
that power. The record further shows that an order had been floating 
around the Pentagon from August 25 until January 23 as related to 
clothing, and the record shows that that order came to the Munitions 
Board some 2 weeks ago; the record shows that that order was only 
formally signed vesterd: ay afternoon; the record shows that that order 
was signed in 2 weeks in contrast to the other matters of equal or per 
haps more importance before the Munitions Board, for a year and a 
half. 

Now, that is the record; and all this would not have come about if 
it hadn't been for the contribution that the American press made to 
this case, to arouse the people of this country as to what is going on. 
And I think that dragging— and one time I will use “red herring” 
with deep apology. This is one time that a red herr ing is attempted to 
be dragged across the trail, in the form of calling it a morale breaker. 
The morale was broken long ago by these practices in the armed serv- 
ices, because it had come to the attention and cognizance of the junior 
officers, who were frightened of the braid that you wear on your 
sleeve, that they won't talk to you superior officers but carry in 
their hearts the things they see going on about them, and because of 
the military discipline can’t express themselves. That is where the 
morale is broken. 

So I don’t want to continue. 

Mr. Doytr. May I say a word? 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. They have no difficulty in talking to me, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Heépert. Oh, Admiral, now, let’s 

Admiral Fox. T don’t say this in braggadocio, but I started out as 
an apprentice seaman in this Navy. 

Mr. H&éverr. Admiral- 

Admiral Fox. There is no enlisted man who ever has trouble 
talking tome. I lived with them. I was one of them. 
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Mr. Heserr. Admiral, I am not directing my remarks to you pei 
sonally. I think Llama practical man. We members of this committe: 
only a few years ago saw the Secret: ivy of Defense sit in that sam 

‘hair that you are sitting in and guarantee immunity and 9 eigypae 
to any man who would come up here and tell what ‘he thought, an 
the man who came up here and told what he thought was fired. IT an 
talking about Admiral Denfeld. And since that day, I have weighed 
well an ny testimony given by a milit: ary man before this committee, 
not because they don’t tell the truth, but they don’t tell all the trut! 
ben ise they have the spectre of Denfeld in front of them, and I don’ 
blame them. 

Mr. Dovle. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman. I presume you do not want me t 
resp nd to the items—— 

Mr. Hrrerr. No; I don’t want you to engage in these, Admiral. ] 
ami trying to keep you out of it, but you try to inject yourself into it 

\dmiral Fox. Well—— 

Mr. Héserr. Wait a minute. The more you do—I don’t want you 
to be personally involved in this thing at all. I wanted to know if 
you made the statement. You said you didn’t. All right; you didn’t. 
Then the more you are going to comment on what the members of this 
comimnittee say—we are just the same as you are, We are going to strik 
back. That is what lam trying toavoid. You are eoing to have youl 
day in court, as a witness. As I have told you, I promise you a com 
plete field. 

Admiral Fox. That is the reason I say I don’t think you want m« 
to respond to the several areas of doubt or dispute that you have raised 
in vour statement. So I will not respond at fs tins. 

Mr. H&pverr. No, sir. 

Admiral Fox. And may I have the feeling, sir, that when I do 
come I will be accepted—I think you said in your original statement 
that what this committee is seeking is the truth, and I am sur 


that - exactly what you want, and that is my purpose to tell you 
a | me | » ] I } , I il] he » , » | 
when I do come here. anc Lope Wl received not as one wh 
7 fis er ¢ this committee, but one who is seeking to help — com 
ifttee to get to the truth, be it in support of those exhibits, or be in 


upport of taking some of them off that board and say we ak it 
mistake. 

Mr. Hérerr. You are going to be accepted in full and good faith, 
Admiral. T assure you of that. 

Admiral Fox. Well, I will leave you and come back with that con 
fidence. 

Mr. Héperr. Until we have reason to believe otherwise, I have 
the deepest personal affection and admiration for you. I really do. 1] 
think vou are one of the greatest salesmen I ever met. And the 
Pentagon wouldn’t have picked you out to carry the ball if they 
didn’t think so too. 

Admiral Fox. Not the Pentagon. I am on the Navy team. 

Mr. Henrrr. Iam glad you said that, too. I thought we had one 
team. 

Admiral Fox, No, sir; Tam working in the Navy. Iam the policy 
level in the Navy. 

Mr. Dorie. Admiral, may I be privileged to make a couple of ob- 
servations which I think perhaps at this point are appropriate? Of 
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course, every member of this subcommittee is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the House of Representatives, and there- 
fore in a peculiar way perhaps the members of this subcommittee 
as well as the members of the full Committee on Armed Services are 
daily challenged with the representation in the minds of the public 
of keeping on the job under our official assignment as members of 
Congress in the field of armed services. 

Now, I wish to make this observation, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
the most tender or conscious area of feeling these days, as far as 
I can tell, of the American people, is—it is perhaps twofold. One 
is the world situation involving the possibility of a world war, and 
the universal desire, at least by America and all of its friends, for 
world peace. I think that is probably the most inherent and natural 
feeling by people all over the world. 

The other feeling, Admiral, is this, that I think the American 
people are very, very conscious of shall I say the level of taxes which 
are being assessed upon them of necessity and in the field of taxes 
the great bulk of the tax load that we have to raise these days goes 
to the military. That is a matter of record and it cannot be denied. 

And I wish to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, to the members of the mil- 
itary that are here as I view this hearing and this investigation we 
are not going into the field of a catalog or standard purchasing agency, 
Federal purchasing agency. That isn’t che ultimate end that we are 
interested in or you are interested in. Our ultimate aim is that that 
is one step whereby taxpayers’ money can be saved. And that to me 
is the ultimate objective of this hearing. 

Now just one brief word. I stated yesterday and I wish to state 
again because it is my present feeling, that somewhere along the line 
the last several years in the total Military Establishment the evidence 
that I now know indicates to me, unless it is overthrown by counter- 
evidence, that there has not been efficient buying of food and clothing 
in the military area, because I see by these exhibits that the military 
establishments are competing or have been apparently one against 
another for the purchase of clothing for the military. 

Now to me, Admiral, without criticizing you as the responsible 
head—and I don’t because I don’t care to get into those things even 
if I felt equipped, and 1 don’t feel equipped to criticize anyone be- 
cause it is not my purpose as a member of the committee—but the 
challenge I wish to give, Admiral, is that I as a member of this com 
mittee sit on it objectively trying to find ways and means to save tax- 
payers’ money. At the present time I believe the evidence to me 
shows that during several vears there has not been enough collaboration 
between the military departments of our Government to save all the 
money they could save. 

Now [think that is all I care to say. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Doyle, I am on your team. T want to do the 
same thing. And if this committee can show us where we can save 
money, I will say “Hurrah” to the committee. I, too, am an Ameri- 
ean taxpayer. If you will just overlook this gold braid, T am a tax- 
payer, [ama citizen, I have a family, Lama proud American, and my 
life is dedicated to doing the best I can for my service and my country 
and that is saving money. 

Mr. Doyitr. Admiral, let me give you an incident that happened 
within the last week and I think you know, at least most of you dis- 
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tinguished Admirals know, that I have great affection for the Navy b 
cause Hon. Curtis L. Wilbur, one time Secretary of the United States 
Navy, was my boss for 2 years before he became Secretary of t} 
United States Navy. So I naturally have because of that and othe: 
reasons a great affection for the Navy. 

But, sir, the thing I wish to relate is an incident that actually hay 
pened here on the Hill. An Admiral’s widow called upon me a 
In conversation about matters complimented me impersonally, but 
a member of this committee. When I was discussing the matter of tly 
blankets, the samples that were on exhibit here, and the varying price 
she in substance remarked—now this is an Admiral’s widow—it wa 
well known for many years the waste that was going on, particularly i) 
the field of blanket purchase and blanket supplies. Well, he is gon 
but she is alive. I think I should mention that now. That come 
ight from the area. 

I wish tosay, Mr. Chairman, that one reason I don’t feel particular! 
qualified at this instant to make further observation is, as the chai 
man of the committee knows I have necessarily been absent from son 
of these committee hearings because I have been presiding as subcon 
mittee chairman of the Un-American Activities Committee and | 
thought my colleagues should know that that is the only reason | 
have been absent from these hearings. Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Fox. I would be glad to take up the blanket discussion 
when I come on, sir, and any other matter that you have. And again, 
I state in leaving here I am going to return when my time comes—and 
believe me, I am not trying to dictate to the committee. Wheneve: 
it is your pleasure to call me, I will be here, and I am going to come 
in confidence that you will accept me as one who is ina position to know 
what has gone on-and to the best of my ability want to help this com 
mittee, and through the committee the American people and the Ame: 
can Navy. 

Mr. Heverr. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, if I may say it, we ar 
going around in circles, getting nowhere, that we ought to get on wit! 
the witness and hear some testimony about cataloging and procure 
ment and how we can save the taxpayers some money. We spent 
nearly an hour this morning and I haven’t heard any testimony vet 
pertaining to that matter. 

Mr. Hererr. Mr. Fisher, I might say the committee is falling into 
the way of the witnesses up to date, going around in circles. 

Admiral Fox. I will be very happy to leave here, sir. I have not 
had a good time this morning. 

Mr. Heserr. Admiral, you will have your chance. And I a, 

ith what Mr. Fisher has said, but I am sure that he admits that wi 
ould not overlook what has taken place. 

Mr. Fisner. Sure. 

Mr. H&serr. I want to say this, that the only way to get these thing: 
out is to thrash them right out over the table. We have one objective. 
there is no doubt about it. In paying compliment to the press, I als: 
wanted to pay compliment to the radio men. I hope I did not tak 
them out. Because I really think the two people are doing a good job 
| disagree with them many times, perhaps I disagree with them mor 
times than IT agree with them, but I think these things should be thoi 
oughly ventilated in public and nothing kept quiet. In closing, I wil! 
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just subscribe to what was said on the floor yesterday, repeating what 
Thomas Jefferson said, “If I had to have the choice of a government 
without newspapers and newspapers without government, I would 
iuke the latter.” 

Mr. Alexander. 

Admiral Fox. Thank you very much. 

I would like to say this to the chairman, that you can well appre- 
ciate that some of the boys on the press are after the Red Grange of 
the Pentagon, as you dubbed me, and I will certainly try to button my 
lips and not talk to them until I have appeared before you. 

Mr. Herr. Admiral, that is your own responsibility. I know how 
those boys are at that table. 

Admiral Fox. They are going to get me after you get me, not before. 

Mr. H&serr. If they are good reporters, they will. 

Admiral Fox. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hénerr. I will make the observation, too, to the members of 
the committee and others, that we have not allowed any circus tactics 
in these hearings. We tried to conduct them on a plane that is dig- 
nified and judicial. That is the reason why I requested—the news- 
papers have to have their photographers and ‘radio people have to have 
their commentators, but we want it done in an orderly manner. You 
don’t see any kleig lights in this room. 

Mr. Alexander, will you be sworn, please, sir? 

Do you swear to tell the truth, nothing but the truth, the whole truth 
in regard to this inquiry, so help you God ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I do. 

Mr. Héserr. Will you be seated, Mr. Secretary, and identify your- 
self for the reporter? You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary ALexanper. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which 
| should like your permission to read. 

For several days this subcommittee has been holding hearings, the 
purpose of which was stated to be the study of the “Language of Pro- 
curement.” As an illustration of this subject, the so-called chamber 
of horrors was assembled. As a result of this chamber, I think the 
American people have come to believe that the Army and also the 
Navy and the Air Force are generally wasteful, inefficient, and derelict 
in their duty to the American taxpayer 

I am here to speak for the United States Army. I am proud to 
represent the Army because I do not consider that the Army is waste- 
ful, inefficient, or derelict in its duty to the American taxpayer. In 
an organization of its size, there are bound to be instances of waste and 
ineflicie ney. We welcome learning about such instances, in order the 
better to stamp them out. 

I should like to draw your attention to some of the many positive 
actions the Army has taken in order to save dollars, and at the same 
time give you a report on the progress achieved. I request that the 
Secretary of the Army’s speech, which was delivered last night in 
New York, be incorporated into the record of this hearing. This 
speech outlines such programs of saving and efficient use of assets 
as the rebuild program, Operation Red Tape and similar programs. 
I respectfully urge each member of this committee and every other 
person interested in arriving at the truth in this matter to read this 
speech. 
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Now, to get at the matter—— 
Mr. Héperr. Without objection, we will include it. 
(The speech is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., Fe bruary 14, 1952 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE ARMY FRANK Pace, JR. AT THE A. AND H. Krorai 
ORGANIZATION DINNER ForuM, RCA Burtpine, New York Ciry, THurspay 
FEBRUARY 14, 1952, art 7:30 P. M. (E. S. T.) 

Tonigcht, I would like to talk to you about one of the questions which weiglis 
most heavily on the minds of the Ainerican people today—that is, whether the 
ast number of dollars which they are providing for national defense are bei 
prudently and wisely spent. 

The necessity for a strong defensive force in this period of international dange: 


Ss Well established. The people of the United States have always demonstrated 
their willingness to make whatever sacrifices are called for to sustain the Natio 
When its security or the principle on which it was founded is threatened. Rather 


the issue of public concern is whether the taxpayers are getting full value in 
defensive strength for the dollars which they are contributing—whether the 
programs of cost consciousness and efficiency we are aggressively pushing give 
the taxpayers the results they must have. 

When you consider that current military budgets comprise more than haif of 
the total national budgets, the public is entitled to the fullest accounting as to 
how their dollars are being spent. 

In order that the American people may make a fair evaluation, they must have 
the information to place the many, often uncorroborated, charges of waste 
which are heard today in the perspective of the positive accomplishinents of the 
Army over the past 19 months and the many affirmative programs which the 
Army has undertaken to eliminate waste and inefficiency. It is this side of the 
coin which I would like to show you this evening without overlooking for a 
minute that there are numerous instances of waste in an organization as big 
is the Army. 

NINETEEN MONTHS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Just 19 months ago, this country had an Army of 591,000 men divided into 
10 understrength divisions, carrying in many instances minimal equipment. We 
had a Reserve program geared to all-out emergencies and not to the partial 
mobilization requirements of the Korean war. In the year and a half since 
then, we have trained and equipped approximately a million additional men. 

The welding of the great Eighth Army—probably the most effective fighting 
force ever assembled—has permitted us and our United Nations partners not 
only to repulse a numerically superior Chinese Communist and North Korean 
Army, but actually to fight our way back to well above the position from which 
the attack originated. 

We have set up a 5,000-mile pipeline to keep our troops equipped—not just 
with the necessities of war—but with the maximum personal requirements that 
can be provided to men in the front lines. 

We have provided a rotation system unparalleled in history. In less than a 
vear, some 152,000 officers and enlisted men, exclusive of medical evacuees, have 
heen returned to the States from Korea. This means that less than a thousand 
combat men—specialists, volunteers and the like—are spending a second winter 
at the front. Without stinting this immense Korean effort, we have at the 
same time strengthened our forces at home and those of General Eisenhower 
in Europe. 

We are prone, in these days of worrying about taxes and an armistice and 
the issues on the home front, to forget the heart-warming achievements of out 
fighting men in Korea. Often we have. failed to share their spirit and their 
pride in disproving the Communist propaganda that the American way is the 
way of the weak and the cowardly and that we would soon be driven inte the 
sea. The courage, selflessness, loyalty, and plain guts of our soldiers fighting 
today have, I feel, never been surpassed in the long succession of military mil 
stones which have made this country great—Valley Forge, Buena Vista, Gettys 
burg, Chateau Thierry, Tarawa, and the beaches of Normandy. 

The spirit of these troops, their teamwork and resourcefulness, does not just 
happen, gentlemen; it results from great leadership—from long, hard, patient 
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work with the men both individually and in the units and from the resulting 
battle-tested belief of these men that they are being well-led, soundly equipped, 
and properly supported. For this accomplishment the United States owes a 


_ debt to its officer corps similar to that which Winston Churchill recognized after 


World War II when he said: 

“It remains to me a mystery as yet unexplained how the very small staffs 
which the United States kept during the years of peace were able not only to 
build up the armies and the Air Force units, but also to find the leaders and 
vast staff capable of handling ernormous moves and of moving them faster 
and farther than masses have ever been moved in war before.” 

What is the backdrop for these fighting front-line units we have built? 

It is a complex of supporting elements, civilian and military, stretching back 
to the sources of production and supply. It is procurement and supply expanding 
from some $17 million of deliveries of hard goods in the month following Korea 
to some $427 million for the month of December 1951, a twenty-five-fold increase 
in iS months. It is research and development moving with such rapidity that the 
weapon of today may be obsolete tomorrow. It is an inventory of some 1,200,000 
items of supply, where our largest mail-order house in Comparison carries 
some 100,000 items. 

It is above all a capital investment in factories, tools, weapons and equipment 
to replace the one we largely liquidated at the end of World War II. 


MEASURING ARMY PERFORMANCE 


This vast supporting operation, together with the fighting strength we are 
creating, constitute the growing accomplishment of the Army with the funds 
Congress is appropriating. How can we tell whether this strength is being 
achieved as economically as possible? 

First, we might measure the Army’s performance by the same criteria used 
in business or industry. Despite the scope of its operations and the inherently 
costly nature of preparation for war or its avoidance, the Army has tried to 
adopt the best principles of business administration on the basis of advice from 
numbers of prominent civilian experts. However, it is difficult to judge economy 
of military performance by civilian standards for several reasons: 

The first is that you do not build an Army, as you do a business organization, 
to perform a specific action on a specific date. Our national policy very properly 
strives to avoid war and to fight only if necessary. From the viewpoint of mili- 
tary planning, however, this means that we in the Army must plan for a D-day 
which is in the indetinite future. To underprepare can be fatal; to overprepare 
ean be wasteful. 

A second factor that renders performance comparisons more difficult is our 
size and our world-wide dispersal. A substantial number of our forces are over- 
seas. An Army which employs more than 1144 million uniformed men and women, 
and which has been appropriated some S40 billions in the last 2 veurs, is larger 
by far than any of our greatest corporations, 

A third factor—our rapid turn-over of personnel, which can impair the 
efficiency of any organization. The Army will lose %) percent of its present 
personnel in the next 14 months through the termination of Reserve, National 
Guard, and Selective Service induction tours of service. Most of these will go 
when they are at peak efficiencyv—when they are fully trained. 

A fourth and very compelling factor is that the Army, unlike private busi- 
ness, has no balance sheet of profit and loss against which to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of its employees. In business you can judge the efficiency of a depart- 
ment chief by the profit his department shows at the end of a year. In the 
Army we must find other means to evaluate the efficiency of our personnel. 

A fifth factor—obsolescence at a rate no business could ever accept. 

You can easily see the problems which these factors create in comparison with 
a private company. Errors and short comings causing waste are bound to 
occur, Our job is to ferret them out and reduce them to the minimum. In 
this effort, we receive the invaluable assistance of the press. industry, and in- 
vestigating committees of Congress. We welcome the constructive recommenda- 
tions which they make. 

Whenever and wherever waste can be exposed, the Army, as well as the pub- 
lic, benefits. However, if these disclosures are played out of all perspective, 
they can create an impression that the Army is not interested in economy. 
Aside from the knowledge that the Army itself from a recruit to a general pays 
a sizable tax bill, [am convinced that the facts do not support this impression. 
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The Army’s efforts to save the taxpayer’s dollars can, I believe, best be rated 
on the programs for conservation, economy, and efficiency which it has under. 
taken and on their progress to date. 
Let me give you a few facts and figures to show how these programs are 
paying off. 
CONSERVATION OF MATERIEL AND MANPOWER 


In the field of conservation, the Army has a rebuild and repair program which 
has returned to the supply lines some $9% billion worth of equipment since World 
War II at a cost of about $1% billion. This represents a return of about $7 for 
every dollar spent. 

You may have heard of the Ordnance automotive rebuild shops in Jap 
sometimes ealled the “Big 5,’ where mountains of matériel reclaimed from 
islands of the Pacific have been hammered back into shape at minimum costs 

Other examples are the Signal Corps’ rehabilitation of some $80 million 
worth of badly needed communications equipment and the Quartermaster Corp's 
reclamation and repair last year alone of more than 11 million items at an 
estimated savings of $79 million. 

The recovery program in the Far East has been of immeasurable value to 
us in the Korean campaign, saving the time and expense required to ship 
equipment new from the United States and avoiding an additional drain on the 
civilian economy. In fact, it is estimated that 65 percent of all transport 
vehicles in Korea hauling ammunition, rations, and mail to the fighting forces 
have been processed through rebuild plants. 

But this is only half the story of equipment conservation. As rearmament 
began to tax our resources, the Army initiated a program of strategic materials 
conservation through substitution and simplification of design. Your industries, 
gentlemen, have given us a helping hand in this important project which re- 
sulted in savings for the fall of last year alone, to list a few, of 4,393,000 pounds 
of copper, 122,000 pounds of aluminum, 853,000 pounds of natural rubber, and 
222,000 pounds of nickel. We find that saving materials frequently also simpli 
fies maintenance, conserve repair stock, and reduce maintenance personnel re 
quirements. 

In addition, the Army is making a determined effort to collect scrap and al! 
salvageable material, even at the front, 85 percent of all small arms salvage: 
in the field are returned to the hands of our fighting men. We are even collect 
ing knocked-out enemy tanks and shell cases for scrap metal. The result is that 
the Army is contributing about one-half of the quarter million tons of ferrous 
scrape being collected by the armed services yearly. 

More important even than equipment and materials is the conservation of 
manpower. The Army depends on fighting men, rather than fighting machines 
to a grater degree than our sister services. The individual soldier is our more 
precious resource. Our manpower utilization program is both quantitative and 
qualitative—first, to determine the number of job positions necessary, and, 
econd, to fill them from the right personnel category. 

During the last 6 months we have completed extensive surveys which have 
resulted in substantial reductions in both military and civilian positions with 
consequent monetary Savings. One object of this program is to release combat 
fit soldiers from so-called chair-borne jobs, and in a special test at Fort 
Knox basie training division hundreds of physically-fit men have been replaced 
by limited service soldiers, WAC’s and civilians. With concrete results such as 
this, we hope to produce additional fighting units this year and next without 
asking for more men. 

If we have been able to make progress of this sort, you may well ask wh) 
it is so often claimed that the armies of the police states put more fighting units 
into combat per given number of men than we. 

This comparison, however, is usually made in terms of numbers of divisions 
without defining differences in what is meant by the terin division. The Armies 
of the police states, for example, use smaller size divisions and designate many 
types of units such as antiaircraft and artillery as divisions where we do not. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that within our divisions are supporting 
elements to enable our soldiers to live and fight under conditions which polic« 
states, ruthless with human life, do not provide: swift deiiveries of mail, hot 
menls at the firing line, a fine Chaplains’ Corps, and the best medical attention 
require men. The high standards of care which we have maintained in Korea 
have, for instance, reduced the death rate of injured and wounded soldiers 
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to almost one-half that of World War II. In contrast, the Chinese Communists 
scarcely maintain a casualty roster. 

I am sure that Congress and the American people would not want us to 
lower our standards, especially when it is realized that the supporting elements 
we now have greatly increase the effectiveness of our combat units. I need 
only point out that, while enlarging the numbers of division personnel by 22 per- 
cent since World War II, we have increased division firepower by 50 percent 
and the proportion of fighting strength to support strength substantially. 


SUPPLY ECONOMY 


Turning next to the field of supply economy, in which we have been greatly 
henefited by the close cooperation of Senator Lyndon B. Johnson's Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee, many of you have heard of the Army’s cost-con 
scious program, inaugurated last spring to indoctrinate every soldier with the 
importance of saving the taxpayer’s dollar—his dollar—from the time he enters 
basic training straight through his service career. 

With the watchwords, ‘Waste is a crime against our country,” we now give 
recruits 6 hours of instruction in learning to save in the Army and require 
them to memorize the eost of at least 10 items of individual equipment and 
clothing. More expensive equipment is plainly price-tagged where the jeep 
driver, gunner, radioman, or officer cannot fail to see it day by day as he works 
with his equipment or supervises ifs use. 

Officers’ efficiency reports now require a specific rating on performance and 
leadership in the economical utilization of time, men, and matériel. Aware- 
ness of supply economy is being kindled in men of all ranks through colorful 
posters which catch the eye and teach by repetition and example. We charge 
the Inspector General with the special task of sizing up the effectiveness of 
local campaigns through the periodic tours of his inspecting officers. 

All of these measures are designed to translate the rifle complex which ever) 
soldier has for the weapon that may save his life in combat into an economy 
complex which will just as surely save his pocketbook in taxes. 

A broad base of cost-consciousness must be aided and abetted by imaginative 
management programs from the top. Such a pregram is Operation Red Tape 
in which we have freely called on experts from industry to investigate the neces 
sity for every report, every record, and every procedure and to require proof 
why each served a constructive purpose. As an example of What can be ac 
complished, by changing the efficiency reports on junior officers and top-grade 
enlisted men from semiannual to annual reporting, we are saving the man 
hours required for making out some 270,000 individual reports. 

There are more than 100 other projects currently being conducted under 
Operation Red Tape, ranging from tests to determine how often the time-honored 
daily morning report for each unit need actually be submitted to adopting an 
up-to-date newspaper style for the preparation of intelligence reports, to a 
writing course aimed at greater readability and less “gobbledegook,” to a wide 
spread work-simplification program. 

Operation Red Tape is also aimed at simplifying the channels and procedures 
through which you in industry and the public at large deal with the Army. Our 
purpose is to save your time and money as well as our own, and to keep you 
better informed. 

We are also working for greater efficiency in the Army through contractin 
with private enterprise for performance of services which regular Government 
personnel are not qualified to perform, or cannot perform as economically. Serv 
ices that may fall into these classes vary from compilation of accounting data 
to chemical analyses, to management audits. Through this program, supple 
menting the vast procurement of hard and soft goods from private enterprise, 
we bring still further skills of business into the defense effort, thereby making 
more effective use of the Nation’s manpower and taking advantage of economies 
which your methods frequently make possible. 

We also have been fortunate indeed in enlisting the services of a number of 
expert consultants in the fields of procurement, production, management, and 
research and development who have given us invaluable assistance in expediting 
and improving our program. 

Among those who have lent their time and experience, to name a few, are a 
vice president of General Electric, a vice president of the Lockheed Aircraft, 
the retired president of the large construction company James Stewart, Inc., 
and a special representative of Fort International. 
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Another example of the greater efficiency in operation which we are trying to 


obtain is the substitution of commercial-type equipment for special tactica 
types wherever conditions permit. 


The prime illustration is the jeep, which many people think is less expensive 


than the ordinary family car. Nothing could be further from the facts. \ 
jeep is built to combat specifications, must take every sort of stress and shock, 
requires four-wheel drive and must not cause radio interference. In short. it 
costs about $2,700 as compared with about $1,256 for the simple light comme; 
cial-type vehicle we are now purchasing to use in areas where the special qu: 
ties of the jeep are not required. 

We are also substituting commercial-type carry-alls, pick-up trucks, ambu 
lances, dump trucks, and even tractors wherever we can. During the past ye 
and a half over 20,000 of these vehicles were substituted at a saving of over 
$100 million if compared with the cost of purchasing similar tactical vehicles 
new. Not only are there savings in the initial price but also in gas consump 
tion and in local procurement, maintenance, and supply of spare parts. 


AN AGGRESSIVE INSPECTOR GENERAL PROGRAM 


I could mention other programs which are netting the taxpayers substantial 
economies, such as the Army suggestion program, adopted from industry, under 
which we received some 20,000 suggestions from Army personnel during fiscal 
vear 1951 for an estimated savings on application of over $4,000,000. 

I want to close, however, with a word on our improved system for guarding 
against inefficiency and incompetence in our extensive procurement program. 

We are adding 127 officers and 47 civilians to the Office of the Inspecto. 
General, who, working with the other investigative agencies of the Government 
will provide a continuous check on the awarding and administration of Arm) 
contracts. We are also establishing Inspector General’s offices in each of the 
seven Army technical services to assist them in keeping their own houses in 
order. Our purpose in creating this watchdog system is preventive mainte 
nance to detect misfeasance at the start. 

To point up what we hope to accomplish, in World War LI, when we had 
similar controls, it is estimated that the Inspector General's review of contract 
awards and administration helped the Government ultimately save an esti 
mated $5 billion. 


HOW IT ADDS UP 


I think these savings programs will give you some idea of the scope and in 
tensity of our effort to get the most out of the defense dollar. I think you wi 
agree also that this major endeavor did not begin last week or last month. It 
has been going on—without fanfare—for a long time. I would be the first t: 
recognize, however, that work of this sort is never finished and that each new 
measure is Simply a step in the right direction. 

My point is that we must not let current sensational charges of waste, take 
ut of context and unexplained, obscure the essential soundness of the Arm) 
institution, undermine our rightful pride in its achievements over the past yea 
ind a half, or distort the facts as to the militant attack on waste being conducted 
within the organization itself. 

We Americans are, by nature, a highly self-critical people. This healthy trait 
effectively guards us from smugness and complacency. Our inherent dissatisfa 
tion with inefficiency and mediocrity has generated the drive for continuous im 
provement responsible for the highest national standard of living the world 
has ever seen. But self-criticism must not breed insecurity and distrust for the 
basic institutions on which this Nation depends. 

Here tonight is an audience of top Americans. Like myself, your interest lies 
in sustaining the principles that make our country great. One of the things 
that made us strong was our confidence in ourselves. America grew great empha 
sizing the positive, not the negative. 

Today, more powerful than ever in our history, our over-all strength must 
not be reduced by any lack of confidence in ourselves. Weapons and trained 
men, no matter how effective, must be supported by the public if a nation is t 
succeed. Therefore, let us address our abilities to the common cause of strength 
ening our great Nation by power of arms and community of spirit. 


Secretary ALEXANDER. Concerning the language of procurement, 
and its processes, I should like to deal in general terms with how our 
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procurement is done, giving a few specific examples. I would then like 
to answer the specific question concerning Which I was asked to tes- 
tify, and, finally, answer the questions which the committee members 
may have in mind. 

The vast majority of items purchased by the Army are either of 
commercial design or of military design containing commercial com- 
ponents. ‘These items are produced by private industry, and the Army 
is a purchaser just as much as the average citizen going to the stores 
on Main Street. We go out into the markets of a free system of 
competitive enterprise just like anybody else. 

How do we determine what we need? Our procedure is this: Sub- 
ject to national policy as determined by Congress and the President, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff decide that on a certain date we will have a 
certain number of troops in the Army. 

Each technical service within the Army then goes to work to deter- 
mine the Army’s needs as of the specific date. It is necessary to dete) 
mine how many shoes will be needed, how many socks will be needed, 
how much lumber will be needed, how many guns and tanks will be 
needed, and so on. And we must plan to get them where they are 
needed when they are needed. There are several hundred thousand 
items in the Army alone, and this can give you some idea of the com- 
plexities involved. Having determined our requirements, we must 
then set about enabling ourselves to get the money. 

Our requirements are sent up, with probable price tags, through 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President to Congress, with a request for appropriations. 
Then, after proper screening by the congressional committees, an 
appropriation is made and the money in due course becomes available 
to the Army. 

At that time, the total Army appropriation must be tailored, since 
it is not in the amount originally requested, in order to allocate it 
between the various needs. When this is done, the Army procure- 
ment officers are directed to go out and purchase what is needed from 
American industry. 

How do we purchase what we need? I will not burden you with all 
the complex details that are involved in this procedure, but it is im- 
portant that IT point out some of the more distinctive factors. First 
of all, we can buy in only one of two ways: first, by advertised com- 
petitive bidding; and, second, by seeking competitive negotiation. In 
strict peacetime, most normal procurement by the Army is by sealed 
competitive bidding, otherwise known as formal advertising. During 
this period of national emergency, however, negotiation is under cer- 
tain circumstances specifically authorized by the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act. Negotiation is of necessity being applied more widely, 
particularly in three principal fields: first, where there is pressing 
need to get the item fast: second, when the manufacturing of a com- 
plex noncommercial item such as a tank is involved: and third, when 
standardized technical equipment for use by combat troops, such as 
the three-quarter-ton truck, is needed. 

An essential factor to remember about the award of military con 
tracts, whether on a competitive-bid or negotiated basis, is that one 
contractor often cannot supply all needs. Therefore, there may be 
several contractors for the same item at different pr ices, 
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Another important point to remember is that almost all large Army 
contracts placed by negotiation contain so-called price-redetermin:i- 
tion clauses. The purpose of this type of clause is to protect the 
Army against paying too much for the supplies, particularly new and 
complex items such as tanks, as to which the contractor’s production 
costs could not be accurately estimated at the time the initial contract 
price was agreed upon. 

A typical price-redetermination clause operates as follows: After 
the contractor has performed 40 percent of his contract, his books are 
audited by the appropriated audit agency of the Department of De 
fense, and his actual production costs as of that point of time are 1 
viewed. Based on this audit of the contractor’s actual costs, the price 
to be paid to him by the Army, both for the articles already produced 
and for those to be subsequently produced, is revised either upward 
or downward. There is no limit on the extent to which prices may be 
redetermined either upward or downward. 

There is no limit on the extent to which prices may be redetermined 
downward, but a limit is placed on potential upward revision except 
in a few unusual cases. The Army’s experience shows that the opera- 
tion of price-redetermination clauses almost always results in the 
revision of production costs downward and resulting lower price to 
the Government. 

lor instance, the initial contract price agreed upon for a new tank 
transmission in 1949 was about $40,000; as a result of operation of the 
price-redetermination clause, plus a greater volume of production, the 
present price is only about $11,000. I wish to emphasize, therefore, 
that if a negotiated contract contains a price-redetermination clause 
the initial contract price to be paid by the Army for the particular 
item can only be considered a tentative price, for the process of rede- 
termination may well result in a downward revision of that price. 

I should also like to point out that the renegotiation of contracts, as 
distinguished from the redetermination of contract prices, is a matter 
handled entirely by the statutory Renegotiation Board set up by Con 
gress, and not by the Army. The renegotiation process involves an 
examination of the total defense business of a contractor during a 
single year and a recapture from him of any excessive profits. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Within this broad field of procurement, where do specifications 
come in? The contracting officer is an expert in purchasing, but he | 
not necessarily an expert in all the technical details of what goes into 
everything he buys. That determination has been made in the tech 
nical service by a specialist. The contracting officer needs specifica 
tions in order to know what he must buy; but, in addition, specifica 
tions are necessary in order for the manufacturer or the seller to know 
what he is bidding to sell. Specifications also enter the picture whe: 
the inspector comes around to determine if the manufacturer has 
produced what the Government has ordered. 

A specification is merely a reduction to writing of what the Army 
wants so that the potential supplier may understand what they want 
This specification may vary all the way from a truckload of working 
drawings and printed metal specifications, to describe a complex 
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noncommercial design item such as a tank, to a simple statement that 
a baseball must conform to the standards of the major leagues. 

I should like with your permission, Mr. Chairman, to introduce in 
the record a copy of the specifications for the M-46 tank. This item 
is restricted 

Mr. Héverr. Well, Mr. Secretary, it won’t be introduced in the 
record, but we will put it in the files. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Very good. Right. 

The difference between Army specifications and specifications of a 
private firm lies in the fact that the Army is by law and policy com- 
mitted to the maximum of procurement either by formal sealed com- 
petitive bidding or by highly competitive negotiation. These offers 
or bids cannot be properly, evaluated, in fairness to all bidders, unless 
they are made on the same item of comparable quality. 

While the private buyer may restrict his inquiries to firms of known 
quality and reputation in the field where procurement is to take 
place, the Army must allow substantially any businessman to make an 
offering. The Army specification must therefore go into very great 
detail in order to protect legally and adequately the Army against 
that minority but ever-present, unscrupulous, and inexperienced bid- 
der who will attempt to cut corners on quality in the item offered 
if he is not restricted by the terms of the specific: ition. 

The specification, whatever its form, is a guide to the Government 
inspector, who must not only certify a pay voucher as to the correct 
quantity being delivered by the manufacturer but also that the quan- 
tity accepted is in accordance with specifications, 

Since a specification serves as a basis for the contracting oflicer to 
evaluate bids from contractors, and for an inspector to accept or reject 
items, you can see that it is a very important document. There is a 
tendency, therefore, for a conscientious employee to become very de- 
tailed in writing specifications in order to protect the interest of the 
Government, and I must admit that on a few occasions this zeal has 
been carried to the extreme, and there are some amusing results of it 
that you may be familiar with. 

On the other hand, though a specification writer must write in 
terms of details, he must also keep his description of the item broad 
enough so as not unduly to restrict competition. It is a matter of 
judgment, and a very, very difficult one. 

However, we are ably assisted in this matter by industry, and it is 
standard procedure to circulate proposed specifications to industry 
associations in order to acquire the benefit of industry comments. 





STANDARDIZATION 


Much has been said recently about standardization of items in the 

military and there is sometimes a tendency to oversimplify this prob- 
lem. For example, I ask you to imagine the furor that would be 
reated if the Army should standardize on the Chevrolet sedan or 
the GE refrigerator. For the same reason that we cannot standard- 
ize on any one such item as that, we are in a very large measure re- 
strained from st: andardizing on a single kind of item such as hight 
bulbs, Stanley hand tools, or Florida grapefruit. 
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In a free enterprise economy standardization is difficult to accom 
plish because each producer sells his products on the basis that they 
are different from, and therefore better than his competitors’. I be 
lieve that this system contributes greatly to progress in the develop 
ment of better products in the United States. Standardization of 
equipment sad entails maintenance and spare parts is obviously 
beneficial to the military, however, and we work closely with industry 
to attain this end. 

Standardization has more than one meaning. There are three 
types of standardization : 

First, and probably the most important type is that which is fo 
tered by industry itself with the assistance of the Government, such 
as standardization of screw threads. 

Another outstanding ex: np le is the work of the Army engineers 
representing the Department of Defense and in cooperation with 
“ease 4 in standardizing the mortality parts in industrial engines. 
It is believed that a successful completion of this project will result in 
the reduction of these parts from approximately 1,187 to 59. 

It would be most satisfactory from the point of view of the military 
supply systems if all items could be standardized. However, in a 
— of free enterprise with strong antitrust laws, it is not possi 
ble to do this in the case of many items of commercial manufacture. 
Both in order to save money and in order not to throttle competition, 
it becomes impossible to standardize in a good many instances im 
which we would otherwise like to do so. 

\ second type of standardization Is accomplished by the military 
departments alone by means of standardizing specifications or designs 
For instance, all of the soldiers in the Army wear the same type of 
combat boot, all wear the same belt, all eat with the same mess kit, 
and shoot with the same rifle. These are all the same although made 
by many manufacturers, in competition with all comers. 

A third type of standardization, which is not competitive and is 
therefore sparingly used by Army, is illustrated by our standardiza 
tion of combat ve ‘hicles such as the jeep, 84 -ton Cri k, and SO forth 
This is authorized by the Armed Services Procurement Act and per 
mits noncompetitive negotiation of contracts to obtain identical 

icles for the purpose of achieving economy through the interchange 
ability 

Mr. Henerr. Mr. Secretary— 

Secretary ALexanper. Yes, Mr. Chairman é 

Mr. Hererr. May I ask vou, and you will know why I am asking, 
to reread that last sentence concerning the jeep and truck, for em 
phasis. 

Secretary ALexanper. A third type of standardization ¢ 

Mr. Heserr. That is right, concerning the standardization of th 
truck and the jeep / 

Secretary ALExanper. A third type of standardization which is 
not competitive and is therefore sparingly used by the Army is illus 
trated 

Mr. Héserr. What do you mean by noncompetitive? I am sorry 
to interrupt your prepared statement. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Héserr. Except I would like to know, because I am going to 
come back after you finish. 
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Secretary ALexaAnper. I would be glad to explain it now. 

Mr. Hézerr. What do you mean by noncompetitive in that area, 
the truck and jeep ? 

Secretary ALexanper. Mr. Chairman, in the case of the jeep, in 
peacetime we had only one company which was supplying it. We 
have two companies with contracts at present. 

Mr. Héserr. By “companies,” you mean automobile manufacturers 

Secretary Atexanper. Yes, sir. 

In the case of the 84-ton truck, there is only one manufacturerer with 
whom we have a contract. He is a different one from the ones making 
the jeeps. And in the case of the 21%4-ton truck, at the moment we 
have three contractors, two of them relatively small companies, and 
the third, General Motors. 

Does that explain that ? 

Mr. Héserr. Yes. 

In other words, though, however, you don’t want to leave with the 
committee the impression that the present standardization of the 8-ton 
truck— 

Mr. peEGrarrenrtiep. Three-quarter. 

Mr. Héverr. Three-quarter-ton truck and the jeep is standardized 
to the extent that you would not revise that standardization if it is 
was in the interests of economy to the Government ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Oh, you are quite right, si 

Mr. Henerr. You would revise it? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. We certainly would. 

Mr. Hénerr. If somebody came up with a better mousetrap, you 
would take it ? 

Secretary ALExanpeR. We certainly would and we do. We get our 
fingers caught sometimes. 

Mr. Héserr. We will come back to that very much this morning. 

Secretary ALExXANpDER. I was simply trying to illustrate the risk of 
standardization because it may involve you dealing with only one 
company, which is bad for competition. 

Mr. Héserr. I realize that. That is the reason I interrupted. You 
almost anticipated the question I wanted to ask you this morning, and 
[ wanted that pointed up. 

Secretary AnLexanper. Another aspect of procurement in which 
this committee and the American people have shown natural interest 
is single-service procurement. Under the National Security Act, the 
Munitions Board has examined all important items common to one 
or more of the military services and determined which appears to be 
the most economical and efficient way to have them purchased. When 
feasible, the most. economical and efficient method is single-service 
procurement. When this is not feasible, either joint or collaborative 
procurement is adopted, except in such relatively few cases as do not 
appear susceptible of assignment. 

Major examples of single-service procurement assignments are as 
follows: 

(a) All food, with minor exceptions, is purchased for all three mil- 
itary departments by the Quartermaster Corps of the Army. 

(6) All automobiles, trucks, tanks, and other combat vehicles are 
bought by the Ordnance Department of the Army for Air Force, Navy, 
Marines, and Army. 
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ec) All lumber in carload lots or greater is purchased by the Eng: 
ms Corps of the Army for the whole Department of Defense. 

(d) All pistols, rifles, machine guns, ammunition for the foregoing 
weapons, and most bombs are bought by the Ordnance Departine nt 
of the Army for all the military users. 

In the case of single-service procurement, the Munitions Board 
assigns to a single service the obligation to procure and turn over 
to all military users all of the items of that class which are purchased, 
It is the responsibility of the other military users to get their re 
quirements in to the purchasing department. 

An example of joint procurement assignment is the Joint Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency, at ; Brooklyn, N. Y., where all 
medical supplies are purchased for the military and civil defense. The 
joint agency is staffed from personnel of the three services, and 1 
quirements are sent in to it by the three services. 

Another example of joint procurement assignment is the Armed 
Services Petroleum P i urement Agency which buys all gasoline, 
oil, and other petroleum products. 

A third type of purchase assignment is the collaborative type. In 
this case two or more military departments place their personne! 
the same premises and require them to coordinate with one anothe: 
before proceeding to make purchases, in order to avoid competition 
and peaking their orders. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Korean war, substantially all fields of 
procurement of common items had been surveyed and assignments 
made either for single-service collaborative, joint or coordinated pro 
curement for substantially all items believed to be susceptible of 
such type of purchasing. An example is ball and roller bearings, 
which are not considered susceptible for purchase other than by the 
three services each for itself because they are not end items; they 
vary enormously depending on the end item and they are generally 
not purchased in large quantities competitively. 

Necessary exemptions from the above assignments are made of 
necessity for small emergency procurements or where the procur 
ment is so small that administrative costs of centralized purchase out 
weighs the advantages. I believe we have gone about as far in this 
matter of coordinated procurement (@) as is in the interest of efficient 
fighting forces and () is in the interests of economy. 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


Against the background of single-service procurement, it is neces 
sary to place the important activities of local procurement. Loca! 
Army commanders are authorized to buy any item up to $1,000 i 
cost to meet an emergency requirement. In addition, regulations are 
prescribed which permit local Army commanders to purchase cer 
tain items without recourse to the central procurement agency. Suc! 
items as these would include nonstandard items which ‘are no 
normally stored and issued by the Technical Services. 

Clearly, this authority is subject to abuse, but I would say to yo 
that the exercise of this authority is controlled in that each local con 
mander is under fiscal control, his books are audited, and his installa 
tion is subject to constant inspection. 
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BASIC POLICIES DETERMINING PROCUREMENT 


Now, let us look at some of the other considerations which affect 
procurement. A procurement officer in the Army must give considera- 
tion to factors that are totally foreign in many respects to the con- 
siderations that enter into the purchase of items in private industry. 
As required by Army regulations, he must give particular attention 
to the following matters affecting procurement : 

(1) The greatest possible integration of current procurement con- 
tracts with the industrial mobilization program and the accepted 
schedules of production. 

(2) The equitable distribution of procurement contracts among 
the maximum number of competent suppliers. The concentration of 
contracts among the maximum number of competent suppliers. The 
concentration of contracts with a few leader suppliers is to be avoided 
unless the necessity therefor is clear. 

(3) The utilization of existing open industrial capacity to the 
maximum. Expansion of facilities should not be authorized when 
open capacity can be found. Whenever the time permits, and in order 
to broaden the mobilization base, additional contracts should be uti- 
lized in lieu of multi shift or overtime operation. 

(4) The fullest possible use of small business concerns. 

(5) The utilization in negotiation of competition and multiple 
awards, whenever possible. 

(6) The aggressive encouragement, or requirement, of subcon- 
tracting by prime contractors. 

(7) The provision of maximum incentive to the producer for the 
reduction of his costs. 

(8) The placement of contracts with a view to economies in the 
use of transportation facilities. 

(9) The availability of manpower in distressed employment areas 
or in areas of manpower shortages. 

(10) The reservation of special skills and abilities for the more 
difficult production tasks. 

(11) Dispersal of industry. 


CATALOGING 


Now, where does cataloging fit into this broad area of procure- 
ment activities? It is essential to remember that a military catalog, 
like any other catalog, is designed primarily for the consumer. In 
a military sense, it is for the man who wishes to requisition the item. 

But a catalog that gives among the military services a common 
identification number for similar or identical items that are commonly 
procured, will have value in procurement. It will have two effects 
in procurement. 

First, it will assist greatly in screening estimated needs against what 
is on hand, and secondly, it will bring to light duplications in descrip- 
tions and specifications that exist among the services. But it will 
not reduce the number of different items purchased. 

It will only reduce the total identification numbers and descrip- 
tions given to commonly procured items, and thereby permit the 
services to know more easily where they stand. 
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The cataloging program will not give to every commonly procured 
item purchased the same price—as long as items are bought at dit 
ferent times in different amounts that will never be. It will not make 
each similar item, within a broad description, the same in all aspects. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like if I may to interpolate here that we 
are very pleased that Admiral Fowler has come back to work on this 
cataloging program. He is an outstanding authority in the field 
and we are going to give him every possible help we can. I say that 
not in derogation of what has been done and attempted to be done 
in the past, but I want you to know that we are wholeheartedly be- 
hind that and we are extremely grateful for the help that we have 
received from this committee in focusing the attention of the in 
portance of cataloging. 





CHAMBER OF HORRORS 


These are but a few of the factors involved in military procure 
ment, but they are among the more important factors. Picture if 
you will central procurement agencies for the Army numbering 34, 
strategically located around the United States for the purpose of 
purchasing items needed by the Army. These agencies employ, all 
together, approximately 23,500 individuals. Every day contracts are 
being advertised for bids, negotiations are going on, inspections are 
being conducted, contract prices are being redetermined, and needs are 
being reassessed. About 160,0C0 contracts are awarded every month 
now. That is the workload. 

When you do this, you will understand that items are being pur 
chased in different amounts, at different times, at different locations, 
from different manufacturers, with different transportation points. 
For these reasons there is a difference in price among military items 
of supply even though they be items that are of common purchas 
among the military services. 

The “unit cost” shown on the ecards attached to the items in this 
exhibit which we have here that were submitted by the Army do not 
necessarily reflect the latest procurement cost, nor in most Instances 
the price paid when bought. The Technical Services were asked 
submit the “unit cost” of the item desired by the committee. In 

early every instance, the catalog unit cost of the — was given. 
which does not necessarily reflect the date of purchase, or the amount 
purchased. 

In addition, the Technical Services include within their catalog 
“unit cost” along with the price paid, such variable items as the cost 
of any Government-furnished equipment, packing and handling costs, 
jaxes, and so on. When this was pointed out to the committee, a 
request was made for the latest procurement price and the amount 
purchased, but not all the comparisons made in the newspapers have 
reflected the latest procurement prices, which depend upon the date 
of purchase, the amount purchased, transportation points, and all the 
innumerable factors that go into pric ‘e determination. 

To illustrate what I am talking about, let’s give consideration to 
the blankets which have been placed on exhibit here. The price of 
the brown blanket bought by the General Services Administration 
at $4.65 is compared with a white blanket purchased by the Quarter 
master Corps for the Medical Service at $21.75 and is also compared 
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with the Medical Service olive-drab blanket purchased by the Quarter- 
master Corps for $3.56. 

The card attached to the General Services Administration shows 
that it was made by the Federal Prison Industry. It is made of 80 
percent wool and 20 percent cotton, and would not provide the warmth 
and durability needed by the soldier in the field. This blanket is 
compared in price to the white wool blanket used in hospitals—a 
blanket that is 100 percent wool is designed to provide a maximum 
of warmth per ounce of weight for a patient, and is designed to with- 
stand sterilization. In addition, it is 6 inches longer than the average 
blanket in order that it may cover a patient in a hospital bed and 
any mechanism that may be attached to him. 

The blanket priced at $8.56 is also a medical service blanket which 
is olive drab in color and which is used by the Medical Service in 
combat areas. It is 6 inches longer again than the regular Army 
blanket issued to troops in order to cover a patient and any mechanism 
that may be attached to him. 

I believe this indicates that since we need different blankets for 
different purposes, it cannot be expected that the prices will be identi 
cal. 

To go further and to illustrate the effects of market conditions on 
military procurement, the unit cost of $21.75 for the medical white 
blanket reflects a purchase in January 1951 when 8.340 blankets were 
purchased. You will remember that the wool market was ver 
high in the winter and spring of last vear. In December 1951, 
23,000 of these blankets were purchased at an average price of only 
$10.46. By December of last year wool had become much more 
plentiful on the market and much less costly. Prices of the blankets 
bought at half the price paid in December reflected the sharp drop 
in the wool market. To go still further and to illustrate the effect 
of transportation cost on prices, of the 23,000 blankets purchased in 
December, 10,000 were purchased f. 0. b. destination at $10.57 and 
13,000 were purchased f. 0. b. origin at $10.38. 

[ cannot go through each and every item that is in your exhibit and 
point out the factors that are involved in price differences. Basically. 
however, when you have considered the factors affecting prices you 
will find, I believe, that the factors that IT have been discussing will 
generally make clear the reasons for price differences. As a matte 
of fact, if in a competitive field manufacturers submitted identical 
prices, I would be compelled to report the fact to the Anti-Trust Divi 
sion of the Department of Justice for investigation. 

I should like to ask, Mr. Chairman, permission to file the full re 
port on these items and the prices which went to the Secretary of 
the Army on February 5 and ask that it be made part of the record. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I have to advise 
you that that report which was requested of you on January 11 has 
been received and was received on the opening date of this hearing 
and was made a part of the record. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Thank you, Mr. Courtney. 

Military procurement is a complicated and difficult task. It is not 
easy. The task of the procurement officer is far more difficult than 
that of his counterpart in private industry. His major concern is 
enerally to award the contract to the lowest responsible responsive 
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idder on the basis of formal advertising, but he must determine 
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whether the particular circumstances call for and legally permit ne- 
gotiation. Also he must check to see that there is no violation of 
the Walsh-Healy Act; that the contractor is not guilty of diserimina- 
tion in hiring or promoting employees; that contract payments are 
properly disbursed ; that small business gets its share of procurement, 
even if premium payments have to be made to assure this; that dis- 
tressed areas are favored, though their prices may be higher than 
elsewhere; that subcontracting is encouraged. Against this welter 
of checks and counterchecks the procurement officer is today com- 
pleting a volume averaging 160,000 contracts monthly. 


NO PHANTOMS 


Now I want to answer the particular question for which I was 
called before this committee, Mr. Chairman, and I might say, sir, 
there has been some talk about a phantom of the Pentagon and I do 
a certain amount of night work there but I have not run into any 
ghosts, even looking in the mirror. 

When I appeared before the Bonner subcommittee on July 19, 1951, 
the question was raised as to the measures in effect for insuring coordi 
nation between the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency 
and the Navy Purchasing Office in New York. 

You will remember that the Quartermaster purchases Air Force 
uniforms as such, so there are only two services involved in the 
question. The Navy Procurement Secretary and I testified that gen- 
erally effective measures existed, beginning in 1945, to insure such 
coordination. The committee felt it would be desirable to formaliz 
these coordinating procedures by reducing them to written form. We 
promised to see to it that written procedures were provided. My let 
ter of August 9, 1951, to Mr. Bonner, stated that the Quartermaster 
General had been directed to establish a formalized working agree 
ment between the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency 
and the Navy Purchasing Office. Such an agreement was signed 
between the commanding officers of the Army and Navy installation: 
on August 28, 1951, New York. 

It provided for collaboration between the officers concerned on 
virtually all aspects of their procurement activity, and I think you 
have already in the record, Mr. Chairman, a copy of that August 2s 
agreement. 

This agreement did not, and was not intended to, change the col 
laborative procurement procedure already in effect in New York. Its 
purpose was to formalize already existing procedures and it estab 
lished no new relationship. I believe this August 28, 1951, agree 
ment fully complied with the Bonner subcommittee’s request. 

The Quartermaster General transmitted a copy of this field leve! 
agreement on September 5, 1951, and pointed out that informal pro- 
cedures were in effect for the interchange of procurement information 
at the departmental level, and suggested they be looked at. 

After reviewing this agreement and considering possible means for 
improvement of procurement in this commodity area, I concluded 
that action should be taken to formalize at the departmental level an 
agreement which would supplement the New York agreement by pro- 
viding for coordination at an earlier date, before the matter got to 
New York. May I explain that a little bit more. The New York 
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agreement, as you are aware, provides that the heads of the procure- 

ment agencies of the Army and Navy in New York shall get together 

twice a month to review their respective programs and that in addi- 
tion every purchase of more than $25,000—notice must be given, if 
the Army is making, to the Navy before it is done, and there were 
other things in the August 28 agreement, providing that the operat- 
ing personnel in New York get together. But we felt that this did not 
cover something else which needed to be done, because when the people 
in New York get a schedule of purchases of certain amounts and 
certain dates, they don’t have a great deal of latitude in making 
variations. 

Therefore, if the schedules agreed on in Washington should pro- 
vide a great deal of peaking of purchases on a particular month, the 
harm would be done which could not be cured in New York. So we 
explored that machinery back here in Washington to see if it could 
be improved so as to make sure the New York people were not ordered 
to go out and buy a great deal of stuff all at the same time and in com- 
petition with one : another, 

Accordingly, the Quartermaster, on October 10, 1951, was asked 
to work with his opposites in the Navy and Air Force to develop a 
formalized agreement for the interchange of information at the de- 
partmental level. A series of staff meetings was held and a tentative 
draft prepared which was reviewed by the Procurement Secretaries 
on Ocotber 25 and returned to the Quartermaster on October 29 with 
certain suggested modifications. 

Following this, the agreement was reworked by the staffs of the 
several departments, and was submitted on January 9 for signature 
by the three procurement Secretaries at their next weekly meeting 
(January 16). Due to Mr. Gilpatric’s absence, his signature was 
obtained on January 21, the effective date of the agreement, this 
agreement, mind you, covering supplementing the New York agree- 
ment and covering Washington procedures and intended chiefly to 
formalize what was already being done, but to make very sure that 
it would be done. 

During the period between the first draft and the final approval, 
the form of the agreement was improved and the details expanded to 
provide for the interests of all elements concerned. It complements 
the August 28, 1951, agreement by providing for advance planning 
of requirements and procurement at Washington level by a coordinat- 
ing committee representing all of the agencies concerned, as well as 
for the periodic review of schedules in advance of the issuance of 
procurement instructions to the New York offices, and for the inter- 
change of information and cross-utilization of stocks. 

A copy of the agreement between the procurement secretaries was 
sent for me and at my request to the Chairman of the Munitions Board 
on January 23, 2 days after it was signed, and it was discussed briefly 
by the Board at its meeting of January 31. Tt was then agreed that 
it should be made a formal agenda item. Subsequently I asked for 
earhest possible consideration “and the Board on Februar v 14 consid- 
ered the agreement with certain changes, principally in form, and 
approved it for submission to the Secretary of Defense for final ap- 
proval. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should like to insert in the record a copy of 
action of the Munitions Board yesterday, which is still subject to « 
proval of the Secretary of Defense. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


Title: 250 Supply Management. 
Subtitle: 01 General. 
Number: 


ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE, CLOTHING, AND FOOTWEAR PROCUREMENT 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
1. Authority and purpose.—With the approval of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Armed Services Textile, Clothing, and Footwear Procurement Coordinating 
Committee (hereinafter called the Committee) is hereby established under the 
joint control and direction of the Secretaries of the three departments and the 
policy guidance of the Munitions Board. The purpose of this Committee is to 
coordinate the procurement of textiles, clothing, and footwear (excluding duck 
and webbing, which are assigned items) in implementation of the Presidential 
directive of April 27, 1951, and the directive of the Acting Secretary of Defense 
of May 31, 1951 (DOD Directive 250.044). 

2. Membership.—The membership of the Committee will be composed of one 
representative from the clothing, textile and footwear procurement agencies 
of each of the departments, selected as follows: 

Department of the Army: Under Secretary of the Army 
Department ofthe Navy: Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Dopartment of the Air Force: Under Secretary of the Air Force 
Marine Corps: Assistant Secretary of the Navy 

The Chairman of the Committee shall be initially selected by the Committee 
members, stch chairmanship to be rotated among Committee members once 
each fiscal vear. 

3. Functions —The Committee shall be responsible for performing the follow 
ing broad funetions 

(a) Providing effective coordination 
uling 

(b) Eliminating interdepartmental competition for materials and manufac 
uring facilities. 


of procurement and production sched 


(¢) Arranging for transfer to other services of stocks temporarily excess to the 
needs of one service 

(d@) Coordinating the operation of the controlled materials plan and materials 
allocation procedures 

To carry out the above functions, the Committee shall 


(i) 


Annually prior to the commencement of each fiscal year, the Committee 
will 

(1) Review for that fiscal year the estimated requirements and procurement 
schedules of each service for textiles, clothing, and footwear (excluding duck and 
webbing) to determine those items which, due to scarcity of materials or plant 
facilities, require procurement coordination by the Committee. 

(2) By mutual agreement and where such action is required, make such 
revisions and adjustments in individual service procurement programs as are 
necessary to 

(a) Minimize the inflationary effect of 
market for material in scarce supply. 
(b) Minimize the effect of coincident 


simultaneous entry into the 


delivery schedules for materi 
requiring the use of limited production facilities. 
(c) Insure the equitable allocation to each service of materials in 
supply consistentsa with over-all military requirements. 
) At least once each quarter during the fiscal year, the committee will 
(a) Review planned procurement schedules 
vear and by 
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for the balance of the fis 
mutual agreement, make such necessary revisions as may 
required in light of changed military and/or market conditions, 

(6) By mutual agreement, prepare schedules for 
action to insure orderly entry into the market. 
(4) The Committee will establish and maintain procedures whereby 
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(b) Information relative to market conditions, specifications, price and 
cost data, and other pertinent matters are interchanged among the wartici- 
pating services: 

4, Administration —(a) In accordance with the principle of primary responsi- 
bility, the Department of the Army will monitor the proposed joint project, and 
its procedures will govern the operations of the Committee. The Committee 
shall be responsible for making recommendations to and performing such serv- 
ices, duties, and functions in textile, clothing, and footwear procurement as may 
he required of it by the Munitions Board as it exercises statutory and delegated 
functions for the Secretary of Defense. 

(6) The provisions of this agreement are applicable to all military services 
which procure items within the scope of this charter. 

(¢) Personnel representing the services in the Committee shall be fully au 
thorized to effect required coordination for their respective services. 

(d) Each service and the Munitions Board will be provided copies of finalized 
procurement schedules as developed by the Committee for each participating 
service. 

(e) In the event that the Committee cannot resolve a conflict in planned pro- 
curement for any item or group of items, the matter will be referred by joint 
committee memorandum to the appropriate higher authority of each service 
concerned with a copy of such memorandum being transmitted to the Munitions 
Board. 

(f) The Committee chairman shall submit a quarterly report of progress to 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board. Any unusual action, however, will be 
reported on an interim basis. Negative reports are required. 

(9) Members of the Committee will require security clearance for acces 
to top secret information. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Gentlemen, I have outlined for you what. J 
believe to be some of the language and the processes of Army procure- 
ment. I will now be glad to answer whatever questions you may have 
which I can answer, and 1 gig here Major General Christmas, Chief 
of Procurement Division, G4, and Col. E. H. Larecy, Chief of Stan- 
dards Branch, G-4, to help me answer specific questions. 

I should also like permission, sir, if I may, to file with you, but not 
to read or have read, a statement on this subject by the ¢ ‘omptrolle rof 
the Army, Lieutenant General MeLain. He ts also present should 
you have any questions to ask on the comptroller or general manage 
ment side of what. you are interested in. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


- 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. R. S. MCLAIN, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Public Law 216 of the Kightiet 
Congress, approved August 10, 1949, established the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Army. I have occupied that position since that time. The Army had what 
they called an Army Comptroller prior to that time, but his responsibility was 
not as well defined nor as comprehensive. 

Your interest is in efficiency of the Army. This is a field in which I have 
devoted a major part of my time and is a principal objective of my office. Since 
taking charge, we have made a complete survey of the Corps of Engineers and 
the Chemical Corps. These surveys were a cooperative effort under the monitor 
ship of the Comptroller, with participation by the General Staff section concerned 
and the technical services themselves. <All of the findings pointed toward bette! 
control or better management. Many of the findings were implemented as soon 
as the situation was determined. <A few of the findings have led to further in 
vestigation by the Inspector General. Some of the findings have resulted in a 
saving of considerable money. Typical in the Engineers was a survey of the 
manner of selecting and cutting timber from public forests: and in one of 
the technical services, the manner of handling salvage. Both of these save 
considerable money. 

The chiefs of the technical services are essentially professional men. They 
are interested in equipping the Armed Forces with the product with which they 
are familiar and the performance of that product in the hands of the troops 


They are seldom experts in organization and procedure, They normally take the 
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organizational machinery as it exists, and strive for the end product. The 
surveys we are undertaking will examine and overhaul the organization and 
procedural structure. Some of the findings can be corrected by the commander 
on the spot; others will require action by higher authority; some may requir 
udditional legislation. 

In addition to surveys, we have had under study for some 18 months a matter 
of internal audit, which we have developed as a means for examining the a 
counting and audit machinery of the various activities in the Army. This piec: 
of machinery has been developed under a plan consistent with the policies of 
the Comptroller of the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the General Accounting Office. The initial survey in this field is now under way 
in the Signal Corps and will be expanded to other services as rapidly as possible, 

I set up in my office what is known as an Accounting and Financial Polic) 
Group, which is developing the charters and policies and principles to carry out 
the direction of Congress to put industrial and management funds in various 
installations of the Army. That program is well under way and is being ex 
panded as rapidly as our available manpower will permit. Such funds have 
been established at Rocky Mountain Arsenal (Chemical Corps), Denver, Colo. ; 
Picatinny Arsenal (Ordnance Corps), Dover, Del.; quartermaster depot, Jeffer 
sonville, Ind.; Philadelphia quartermaster depot, Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis 
printing plant (Adjutant General), St. Louis, Mo.; Ogden printing plant, Ogden, 
Utal; Defense printing plant, OSD, Pentagon; Ordnance procurement account, 
Washington, . 

We have developed and presented to this session of Congress a budget under 
the formula called performance budget, this for the first time. We have in- 
stituted in the Army a system of programing, which I think will be much more 
effective than anything we have ever undertaken before. There will be three 
aspects of this subject: (1) The planners will lay out the programs; (2) the 
administrators will carry out the actions to implement the programs; and (3) 
the Comptroller of the Army will accomplish the progress and statistical report- 
ing and the review and analysis of these programs. We are attempting at this 
time to bring the primary programs into more appropriate synchronized rela- 
tionship te the appropriation titles. We are developing in this Review and 
Analysis Division machinery to examine quickly not only the fiscal aspects 
of programing and modifications thereof, but the impact on basic materials. 

\ll of these plans are under way, with as much progress already made as 
practical within presently assigned personnel ceilings. These programs, how 
ever, necessarily require time to expand over the entire Army structure. We 
have been restricted in recruiting enough competent personnel. The impact of 
Korea and the necessity of meeting deadlines on materials for the battlefield 
draw heavily on our personnel resources. 

It would require some 2 or 3 years for us to complete the basic examinations 
and actions which we have in mind. Thereafter, we expect to set up a consulting 
service where all elements of the Army may call on the Comptroller for expert 
advice on any matter of organization and procedure, system, and process that 
top management of the Army may require. We also expect to make independent 
examinations within the limits of our capabilities. We believe that this machin- 
ery has corrected many acknowledged faults. We believe there are many others 
vhich we will correct as fast as we get tothem. The advantage of these over-all 
surveys is that they do not merely come up with a few startling facts and leave it 
there, but they are over-all surveys that give the Army’s leadership the informa 
tion necessary to achieve a fully integrated and smooth-running management 
machine ' 

Mr. Hésert. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

I am going to point up one question at this time before the com- 
mittee examines your statement in connection with the one matter 
which I brought to your attention when you were reading from the 
prepared statement and that was the matter of economy in trucks, 
the three-quarter ton, and the jeep. 

Now I am not going to identify the company involved, except by 
company or vehicle X, because I certainly don’t want to be put in the 
position of advocating a particular automobile manufacturer. But 
I may say that in the same category are also automobile manufacturer 
Y and automobile manufacturer Z. So it is not one company that 
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is involved, but three companies. The very definite data that I have 
before me comes from Company X. This memorandum was handed 
to me sometime ago. Asa matter of fact, it is dated February 5: 


An Army report on Aberdeen Proving Ground tests of 10 X automobiles cited 
eight advantages of the X over the Army one-fourth ton 4 by 4 Jeep truck. Four 
of the advantages cited were in lower initial and operating costs. This report 
and recommendation of the Army Ordnance Aberdeen Proving Ground was 
made over a year ago, January 26, 1951, and yet the Army still does not specify 
or certify the X for procurement. 

The eight advantages as cited by the Aberdeen report are: 

(1) Lower initial cost. 

(2) Reduced maintenance due to fewer mechanical parts. 

(3) Greater fuel economy (approximately 20 percent). 

(4) Better riding and handling qualities. 

(5) More simplified maintenance. 

(6) Better shelter for passengers during inclement weather. 

(7) Lower tire replacement cost. 

(8) Safer operation due to better vision and general personnel comfort. 

Since this recommendation was made, we have tried repeatedly through the 
Army Ordnance and through the office of General Larkin, head of Army G—, 
to have the X specified for procurement. Up to this date, this time, however, 
Army Ordnance still does not specify this car for use. 

That is 1 year. I direct your attention that these findings are 
the findings of ordnance and not of the individual car manufacturer. 
And before I proceed further, I also direct your attention to a rather 
amusing and incongruous situation, which I mentioned to Mr. Foster 
the other day when he was on the stand, that the manufacturer of 
car X went to the field in an effort to obtain the requisition for car X. 
He was told in the field that while these advantages were admitted, 
requisition could not be made for car X until G—+ made it available 
for procurement. G—t in turn, according to the manufacturer of car 
X, said he could not make it available for procurement until the field 
requisitioned it. ‘Therefore you havea strange situation, 

But let me proceed now in this one item alone. I have read to you 
already the advantages as cited by ordnance, by the Army itself, and 
not by the manufacturer. ‘These are very enlightening figures. Now 
on cost: A savings on 13,000 vehicles currently being purchased by 
the Army. The X over car A which is being used, would be $1,850,- 
680, or percentagewise, 14.4. 

The X over car B would be $4,011,670, percentagewise, 31.1. 

The X deluxe over car A being purchased would be $192,220, per- 
centagewise 0.9. 

The X deluxe over car B being presently used would be $2,290,990, 
percentagewise 15.7. 

So a total maximum sav ing in the purchase of the car alone would 
be $4,011,670. 

Now, the same comparisons, if this car was purchased—that is the 
initial cost, mind you, of $4 million plus. The following data is based 
on a fleet of 15,000 cars operated 50,000 miles, in fuel. The Army 
Ordnance evaluation at Aberdeen Proving Ground demonstrated that 
on endurance operations, including break-i in, the average fuel con- 
sumption was 21.9 miles per gallon. 

By comparison, present standard lightweight and medium weight 
automobiles in Government use average 14.6 miles per gallon. And 
based on the summary of the operating data submitted by the annual 
motor vehicle report dated February 1951, you would have a savings 
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of 14,840,000 gallons of gasoline, dollarwise $4,006,800 savings, a pe: 
centage value of 50 percent savings. 

In the matter of oil: The X requires only 4 quarts of oil in the cran| 
case, compared with 5 in car A. Based on normal oil changes only 
every 2,000 miles, this would amount to 325,000 quarts saving, dolla: 
wise, $150,000 in saving, percentagewise 25 percent saving. 

Now savings on rubber, a critical item. The X car on its original 
equipment has five tires 5.90 by 15, car A has five tires 6.70 by 15, 
car B five tires 640 by 15. The replacement use at 25,000 miles o 
car X would be four tires 5.90 by 15, car A four tires 6.70 by 15, car 13 
four tires, 6.40 by 15. 

The total use of tires on car X would be nine tires, 5.90 by 15; ear A, 
nine tires, 6.70 by 15; car B, nine tires, 6.40 by 15. The total cost 
dollarwise on the X car in the purchase of rubber alone would be $2, 
199,600, the cost on car A would be $2,579,850, the cost on car B would 
be $2,457,000. The savings on tires would be $380,250, percentag 
Wise, Lio. 

Timewise for maintenance of the various cars: For engine removal! 
and replacement on the X would be 4.6 time required as compared with 
5.2 time required oncar A. The clutch assembly overhaul—complete 
on car X would be 5.4 as compared to 3.3 on car A. The transmission 
replacement : On car X it would be 1.7 as compared with 2.6 on car A. 
The transmission assembly overhaul on car X would be 4.7 as com 
pared to 4.9 on car A. 

The crankshaft replacement on car X would be 7 as compared to 
2oncar A. The timing gear replacement on car X would be 1.7 as 
compared to 7.2 on car A. The ring replacement on car X would be 
7.2 over 8.1 on car A. The engine overhaul would be on car X 27 
as compared to car A, 27.3. 

Now I think that points up enough. And keep in mind that whil 
I have identified car X, that there is also car Y which has been simi 
larly approved as more economical 9 months ago and nothing ha- 
been done about it. And car Z is now in the testing stage and there 
is every indication that it also will come up with the same savings 
to the Government. Which in aggregate, roughly—my arithmeti 
may be wrong, but there are some $10 million saved in that one item 
alone. Have you any comment to make on that? 

Secretary ALexanper. Yes, Mr. Chairman, Ido. Tn the first place, 
Iam not personally familiar, even assuming that I can guess which 
are cars : @  ¥ and Z 

Mr. Heperr. If you are not familiar, Mr. Secretary, we appreciate 
your comment, but we would rather have the testimony of the indi 
vidual who is responsible if he is present. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I cannot guarantee that that individual is 
even present, unless I brought everybody from the Pentagon. 

Mr. Heéserr. I am afraid that is what we may have to do, Mr 
Secretary, to get answers to our questions. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. With the size of the business, it is impossible 
for six of us or any oné to know about it, sir. 

Mr. Heénerr. Yes. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I would like to make a brief comment. 

Mr. Heéserr. Certainly. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. One reason you have a civilian Secretary 
over there is because when something like this is brought to our at 
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tention we will immediately give it a new look, and I have many 
such things per month whic h are personally brought before me where 
an enterprising businessman believes he can do ‘something better or 
cheaper for us. And I listen to the ease, and in some instances we do 
make suggestions. 

I will undertake in the first place to review this one, myself. 

The second point is that when—I should, rather, ask whether Gen- 
eral Christmas is personally familiar with this one, and if not, may 
we have the privilege of submitting the answer on this from the 
fellow who does know ¢ 

Mr. Hezert. Certainly. I may say, Mr. Secretary, that you were 
almost born with this committee, and we found you most cooperative 
when matters were brought to vour attention. We are trying to 
eliminate the evil below your level. Certainly SLO million savings in 
Government is quite an item. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. And it has taken over a year and you don't know about 
it vet. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I only ask that before you characterize it 
as an evil, L ask that you see the other side which I am not personally 
familiar with. General Christmas says he doesn’t know the facts— 

General Curisrmas. 1 can answer. I can guess from the letters 
there—I would like to see more letters before I make a decision, sir. 
We now buy commercial sedans that you now see for use in our pro- 
curement offices, the cheapest commonly available type of sedan which 
is made in the United States, by three companies, A, B, C, and thereby 
we get competition. 

Now, if | understand the report correctly, there has been tested at 
Aberdeen a somewhat cheaper car which I will call car D. 

Mr. Hererr. Call it car X, so you will keep—— 

General Curistmas. I need more letters to bring this out. If it 
were determined either by the Congress or by the Secretary of De- 
fense or by Mr. Alexander that he wanted to put the Army into 
this cheaper car, then you would get perhaps some of the savings to 
which you point. You would then only have one source, after all, 

Mr. Héserr. No, General, may I interrupt vou there. [ was very 
careful in my opening remarks concerning this, that three companies 
are involved where you do get the competition. Oh, I can recognize 
and agree with vou that I was not very interested when the matter 
was first brought to my attention when it was indicated from the 
informal conversation that by adopting car X a monopoly would be 
created in that field. 

But my interest was stimulated when I learned that there were two 
other companies who could compete against X. Oh, let’s keep the 
record clear on that. We don’t want a monopoly created. 

General Curistmas. But | want to say that you can take that argu- 
ment further, because our cars D, E, and F, some of which vou see on 
the street, which are very small and narrow and so on, would be still 
cheaper to operate. They would then come in and say that they could 
outdo this other chap, or these two other chaps, and so on. 

It is an administrative determination, or congressional determina- 
tion, as to how small and how cheap the type of sedan transportation 
do you wish the Army to use. 
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Mr. He&serr. If it is saving the taxpayers money and you can vet 
the equal performance out of it—that is the only answer we want. 
I will say that one branch of the service, parenthetically say nov 


that one branch of the triplified unification system under which we 
operate, needs—well, I won’t mention the maker of the car, again, 
but they need Rolls Royces painted in the color of their branch of 


the service, whereas the other service use Rangers. That is a car that 
is out of existence now. 

Secretary ALexanper. Well, sir, Congress places a statutory lin 
on the price that the armed services can pay for a sedan or a passenge 
carrying vehicle. Secondly, in this year’s appropriation bill we wer 
specifically prohibited from buying any. 

Mr. Heserr. That is right, the Congress placed a statutory lim 

jut when the Congress places a statutory limit on a ceiling, it does: 
mean that you have to spend to the ceiling price. 

Secretary ALExAnperR. No, sir; but if you take the least expensiy: 
car, which just the report had reference to, the test at Aberde: 
you also get less for your money. That is an administrative decisio 
if you are going to go down to a level, of going down still furth 
until you get a sedan, perhaps, that a tall man couldn’t fit in. 

Mr. H&éserr. No, sir. I don’t think we indicate that or mean that 
at all. It stands to reason: a patient in a hospital as an example, | 
is getting more for his money if he wore silk pajamas and perhaps ly 
more comfortable with the silk next to his skin, but that doesn’t mea) 
you have to buy silk pajamas for everybody when cotton will do the 
work just as well. 

Secretary Avexanper. Mr. Chairman, I will have this particulai 
matter which is obviously something that we know about at the prope: 
ievel looked into and give you the firm answer. 

Mr. H&érerr. I would appreciate it, Mr. Secretary. Knowing what 
you have done in the past, I have every confidence that this matt: 
would be thoroughly ventilated. 

Mr. deGratlenried ¢ 

Mr. peGraFFenriep. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in what yo 
have to say about the distressed areas. Where are these distresse 
areas at the present time? 

Secretary ALexanper. Mr. deGraffenried, those distressed areas ar 
the areas which are certified as such by the Department of Labor fron 
time to time. I only know, as it were, by hearsay, for example, that 
believe Detroit would be one of them. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Do you know of any area in the South that ha 
been declared a distressed area ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I neither know of one nor am I sure ther 
isn’t one, sir. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Yes. Well, if there is, I haven’t heard anything 
about it. All the letters that I have been getting, and I have bee: 
getting quite a number, have been talking about this order on dis 
tressed areas. Now as I understand that, does that mean if you find 
somebody in the South who can manufacture an article cheaper and 
save the Government money, that you are supposed to disregard that 
and goto a distressed area to make the purchase ? 

Secretary Avexanper. Mr. deGraffenried, that order of Mr. Charle: 
Wilson of ODM is in course of implementation now. I am not sur 
exactly how it will work out, but it is now conceived as working thi: 
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way, that if there is an order by Mr. Wilson transmitting to the De- 
partment of Defense a list of areas which are certified distressed areas 
by the Department of Labor, that in the order Mr. Wilson will direct 
us up to a certain price differential—and I think up to a certain ag- 
gregate amount of money—to place contracts in a distressed area 
provided there are people in that area who are capable of performing 
the contract. In other words, a price differential will be authorized. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. At the cost to the taxpayers of America 4 

Secretary ALexANDeER. That is correct. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Now last year, in my District, there were tex- 
tile mills closed down. I know of several large ones that were closed 
down. In other parts of the South I know of others that were closed 
down, some of them large, some of them small. I didn’t hear any talk 
about a distressed area. 

The taxpayers of this country, certainly are entitled to some con- 
sideration, too. Are these distressed areas fixed by the people who 
simply come in and complain, whereas other people just make the best 
of the situation and go along and do the best they can but just don’t 
send in sufficient complaints? Or does it happen that the man who 
issues these things happens to be more familiar with conditions at 
some place where he came from? When they go to fix these distressed 
areas, do they hear from all parts of the United States at the time 
they fix them or not? Do you know about that ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. deGraffenried, I do not know by what 
process the Department of Labor arrives at certifying a particular 
area. Iam sorry that I cannot testify on that point. But with your 
permission, I would like to make one other point which is that it has 
been consistently the position of the military that they are not com- 
petent to determine which is and which is not a distressed area, nor 
are they competent to say when a premium shall be paid out of the 
taxpayer's dollar. And we have consistently as an administrative 
matter declined to be influenced by that factor, however much our 
heart might sympathize with their particular area. Do I make my 
position clear on that? 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Yes, sir. Now, I understood Admiral Ring 
when he was testifying here the other day in saying some of the 
obstacles that these procurement officers were up against 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is right, sir. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. He named something about the small business. 
They wanted to throw business to small business instead of to big 
business. They wanted to throw it to distressed areas and not areas 
where they weren't distressed. In doing that they were overlooking 
the main thing which was to get these articles at the cheapest price. 
To get the best article at cheapest price and save the taxpayers of 
America as much money as they could, they were forgetting that. 
They were handicapping these procurement officers in the perform- 
ance of their duties by these edicts and orders that they were issuing. 
Now, do you think that is true? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, in my testimony I referred to both those 
factors as well as some others: for example, the fact that you are 
instructed to disperse vital defense facilities and at the same time you 
are instructed not to build new ones but to use existing ones. There 
are a great many conflicting instructions which are given these con- 
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tracting officers that make it very hard for them to know what to do 
ina particular case and you have put your finger on another such. 

Mr. peGraFreNnrreD. I want to say this. You take a certain area of 
the United States that is overcrowded, like the areas that you have 
mentioned and some other areas. They have so many industries there 
is hardly room for any others to locate. Where you find plenty of 
water and plenty of land in another section of the country, it 1s natural 
for those industries to begin to locate in other parts of the country 
where they can have more room, where they have more land and where 
they have more water available. But, yet. when they start doing that, 
it is mighty easy for some section that is being affected by that move 
to get themselves declared a distressed area to prevent industries from 
locating in other parts of the country where they want to locate and 
where they have a right to locate. I think you agree with me there, 
don't you ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Subject to one further qualification, and I’m 
sorry not to agree categorically, and that further qualification is that 
with the searcity of raw materials and building materials which we 
now have, it may be for a while desirable to use existing facilities, 
rather than to build new ones because we are only increasing the 
shortage of materials. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. Well, that applies to existing facili 
ties as well. If you get a certain part of the country that is going 
into business and they recently established industries and are ready 
in business competing with other companies that are in these areas 
called distressed areas and you get them declared to be a distressed 
area you will pretty soon put those businesses out of existence entirely 
and you will have another distressed area. 

In fact, if you concentrate too much on one distressed area, vou are 
voing to have the rest of the United States a distressed area. You are 
voing to bring about—not you, but the Secretary of Labor or Mr. 
Wilson or whoever is issuing these orders, is going to make the entire 
[nited States a distressed area. I for one have already protested 
against this. IT have letters from people in my district, people all ove: 
\Jabama and people all over the South, who claim that they are just 
as much in a distressed area as these other areas; that they are con 
peting: that they have a right to sell their products and that the Gov 
ernment is interfering with competition. That order hasn’t actually 
been issued yet; has it? 

Secretary ALexanper. I believe it has been issued. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. It has been issued. 

Secretary ALexanper. That is the policy paper has been issued and 
there are meetings going on currently in order to work out the admin 
istrative details, including the very point you are mentioning, to tr) 
to make sure that one area now distressed is not so flooded with orders 
that everybody else woes dry. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Has it actually been put into practice yet / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir. 

Mr. peGrAFFENRIED. Has it been put into effect ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir. It was wandering around the hall 
of the Government. 

Mr. H&éserr. The “phantom” has it ¢ 
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Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Wandering around. Well, I hope it continues 
to wander. That is one phantom I don’t want to find. Just let him 
wander. 

Mr. H&éserr. Mr. Secretary, I may say to my colleague from Ala- 
bama that the situation arose in one instance where the Army, with 
which Mr. Alexander is probably very familiar, reactivated the 
Michaud plant in Louisiana, now the Chrysler plant, and as fantastic 
as it may seem, on the day that the flag was hauled up during the dedi- 

catory ceremonies for the beginning of operations of the Chrysler 
plant in Michaud at New Orleans, certain influences and certain pres- 
sures were being brought to bear from the Detroit area to immediately 
close it and transfer its operations up to Detroit. Now how ridiculous 
can we get? To Mr. Wilson’s credit, however, I will say he did not 
vo along with that idea 

But I want to make this observation in connection with the phantom 
that is going around, Mr. deGraffenried, and that is there is going to 
be a ghost that haunts some contractors if they accept contracts. I 
want to read the comment of Lindsay Warren, the Comptroller Gen 
eral, because if there ever was a watchdog in the American Govern 
ment, it is Mr. Lindsay Warren. It is five or six pages, but I want 
to read this part. 

Section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 authorizes 
the negotiation of contracts, without advertising, when determined by the agency 
head to be necessary in the public interest during the period of a national emer 
gency declared by the President. Such a national emergency was proclaimed 
by the President on December 16, 1950 
and I interpolate here, Mr. Alexander, to say I agree with you that 
the military is not a judge of the distressed area. Yet as I read this 
language, you will note now that the military is designated by the 
Comptroller General as the determining agent as to whether or not 
these contracts shall be awarded in the public interest. So you then, 
perhaps in another circuitous method, come back as the responsible 
agency. I will read again from Mr. Warren’s report to Mr. Wilson: 

Despite such authority— 


weigh well these words and IT wish more contractors would weigh this 
when they enter into such contracts, because they might not get their 
money 

Despite such authority, it would not normally appear to be in the public in 
terest for the military departments to make awards of contracts to a firm or 
group of firms when it is known at the time that the services or supplies are 
obtainable elsewhere at a lower price. If, however, the Military Establishment 
determines 
that puts the monkey right on your back— 

If, however, the @filitary Establishments determine that for the reasons set 
forth in your letter— 


meaning the letter from Mr. Wilson— 


it is necessary in the public interest that awards be made in specific instances 
at prices other than the lowest which might be obtainable, this Office will not 
be required to object to otherwise proper payments under contracts so awarded 


and this is the very significant sentence now, that puts the contractors 
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on notice—for you lawyers’ sake, caveat emptor means “Let the buyer 
beware” — 


It is understood, of course, that, if in its review— 


meaning the Comptroller General, and we know Mr. Lindsay War- 
ren’s reputation on these things— 

it is understood, of course, that, if in its review of transactions of the type here 
in question, this Office feels that there has been an improper exercise of au- 
thority to negotiate contracts and make awards for the purpose indicated, it 
may be necessary to report such instances to the Congress for its consideration 
or to take such other action as may be warranted— 

and you know the other actions as may be warranted by the Comp 
troller General Office. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. H&éserr. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, although I am not a member of this sub- 
committee and for that reason I hesitated to ask any questions. 

Mr. H&énerr. We welcome you here. 

Mr. Bares. When the name of the great Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is referred to it is difficult for me to restrain myself. Now, 
Mr. Secretary, do I understand from your comment from your point 
of view you are not in accord with these particular allowances for 
these distressed areas ? 

Secretary Atexanper. No, sir; I did not mean to say that. What 
[ said was I did not think it was competent that we in the military, 
including the civiltan Secretaries, are competent to decide when an 
area is a distressed area or when we should pay a premium in order 
to award a contract there. 

Mr. Barres. That has already been established by the Secretary of 
Labor. All of these areas have been so declared. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is‘correct. 

Mr. Barres. But I should think from your point of view and par- 
ticularly where it is going to cost more money for the military, that 
you would be inclined against such a proposal. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir, I am neither for or against it. If 
higher authority tells us that it is in the interest of the country to pay 
a premium in order to create employment in an area, we will gladly 
comply with it. But we do not think that it is prudent Government 
policy to leave to individual contracting officers the say-so as to 
whether or not the situation is bad enough in a particular area so that 
he may pay a premium. 

Mr Bares. Without expressing my views at the moment on this 
particular proposal, T haven’t heard anybody disagree with the sub- 
sidies that we have been giving to the great agricultural areas of the 
country, which means that the military, too, in theif particular field 
must pay considerable more money than they would normally pay. I 
hear no comments at all about that. 

Mr. Heserr. Your ears are not functioning all of asudden. 

Mr. Bares. I yield. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Secretary, I understand the Office of Price 
Stabilization is in fact responsible for the armed services paying 
higher prices for similar products in certain instances. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, I am not competent to answer that one, 
I’m sorry. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, you just said that if the Office of Price 
Stabilization says that there is a distress in Detroit and the same 
article in Detroit would cost more than the same article in Birming- 
ham, then you must purchase in Detroit; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary ALeExanperR. I have said that when the paper is imple- 
mented and we receive our direct instructions, that may well be what 
the Office of Defense Mobilization will tell us—not Price Stabilization. 

Mr. CunnincHAm. Didn’t I understand you to say in answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Massachusetts that if you receive such 
a request from the Office of Price Stabilization, you would be in- 
clined to obey it? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. We are required, I think, to obey what Mr. 
Wilson as Administrator of the Defense Production Act tells us to do. 

Mr. Cunnrnocuam. I am including Mr. Wilson in the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

Secretary ALExaNnpeR. Well, sir, the Office of Price Stabilization 
so far as I know would not come into this. It is another part of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Cunninouam. The Defense Production officials would, would 
they not? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Anderson—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I want to follow up, if I may. 

Mr. CunniINGHAM. Just be careful of the Iowa farmer. 

Mr. Bares. I just wanted to get the record straight. As far as this 
assistance to the various distressed areas of the country is concerned, 
it seems to me we have had a good many of them distressed for a long 
period of time, but all of them have been pretty well taken care of. 
Now specifically on this, I am pretty much in the middle on this 
because I have a portion of my district that is in a distressed area and 
another portion that is not. Now the people who are not in the dis- 
tressed area say this, that now since they are getting some Govern- 
ment contracts, since they are operating efficiently, that they should 
not be penalized and lose contracts because they are efficient, and I 
agree 100 percent with them. Now they do give this threat, that in 
the event that this adjacent city get special benefits, that they are going 
to move over there. Now has your thinking in this particular respect 
vone far enough so you can determine just how such an arrangement 
like that would be taken care of? Because a shoe factory—all you 
need is $10,000 to meet the next payday. Your machinery is all on 
lease, and your building. That is exactly what these people will do, 
just migrate in certain areas, particularly when they are going to 
vet the benefits of a contract. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, sir, we are in the same position that 
you are of having people from both types of areas, coming to us and 
saying “You are damned if you do and you are damned if you don’t.” 
We have not thought what we would do in case somebody moves from 
one of the areas to another. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Secretary, will you advise the committee 
whether or not the Department of the Army as of today is in full 
accord with the MBCA program, the Munitions Board cataloging 
program. 

Secretary ALExaNpeR. Completely. 
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Mr. Anperson. For standardization of the catalog. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Completely. 

Mr. Anprrson., Completely as of today. 

Secretary ALexanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANperson. That was not true a year ago. 

Secretary ALExaNper. I had hoped it was true a year ago, too. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I have before me, Mr. Secretary—it is a re 
stricted report so I cannot quote from it—from the Office of the Com) 





troller of the Army, dated September 14, 1951, titled “Report of the 
Survey of the De ‘partment of the Army Cataloging System and _ 


Munitions Board Cataloging Agency Program.” | find parts of 
that are sharply critical of the NBCA program. That is why I asked 
you if you are currently in full accord with the program which appears 
to be different from the attitude taken by the Department of the Army 
late as September 1951. What I am trying to ascertain is: What 
caused the change / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Perhaps I should not have answered the ques 
tion “Yes” as fast as that to you, Mr. Anderson. We are completel 
behind the objective. 

Lam, of course, familiar with the report to which you refer. It was 


an internal report prepared in the Comptroller’s Office. It was not, 


nor did it purport to be, an official Army position on the Munitions 
Board Cataloging Agency program. 

[ know we are behind the current program. 

Mr. ANprrRson. ‘Then—— 

Secretary ALexanper. There may have been times when there were 
some things about it that some thought were either impractical or going 
too slowly or going too fast. 

Mr. Anprrson. If you are not familiar with the report to which | 
refer, Mr. Secretary, I would suggest that you familiarize yourselt 
with it, because there has very evidently been a change in the attitude 
of the Department of the Army recently toward the MBCA program. 

Now one other question, Mr. Secretary. On page 7 of your prepared 
draft, in referring to cataloging, you state, “A catalog that gives among 
the military services a common identification number for similar o1 
identical items that are commonly procured will have value in_pro 
curement. It will have two effects in procurement. First, it will as 
sist greatly in screening estimated needs against what is on hand, and, 
secondly, it will bring to light duplications in descriptions and speci 
fications that exist among the services. But it will not reduce tli 
number of different items purchased.” I cannot for the life of me se 
how vou reach such a conclusion. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, perhaps the language was not happy. 
I did not mean that we might not be able to buy 5,000 screw drivers 
instead of 6,000. I meant that there would be the same number of 
different tvpes of items, like screw drivers and hammers and nails. 
still bought. 

Mr. ANprerson. No; but here is the point, Mr. Secretary. Let’s 
say that four of the technical services in the Army want a screw driver. 
screw driver X. It is identical. It has four different listings. It is 
pecified and classified and numbered by different number. Of thi 
four technical services, perhaps one of them has an adequate suppl) 
forall four. But if it is numbered differently, the procurement officer 
in that particular technical service will order the supply of screw 


wi 
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drivers which he needs, thereby duplicating the supply of that same 
screw driver that is already on hand and he won’t know he is doing it 
because that particular serew driver has a different number. Now 
doesn’t it obviously follow that you are going to buy more than you 
need, until you come down to a common denominator ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I absolutely agree with you. 

Mr. Anperson. Then you would say with sober second thought you 
would not have worded it quite as you did. 

Secretary ALexanper. I would have said the number of different 
types of items may not be reduced, but the number of each item which 
you may have on hand will be, definitely. 

Mr. Anperson. Of course, I had to take your statement for what 
said. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I’m sorry, it was ambiguous. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyir. Mr. Secretary, on page 6 of your statement, the last 
paragraph thereof, you call attention to the factors that a procure- 
ment officer must take into consideration because he is Government 
purchasing. But he does not have to take into censideration those 
factors if he were in private industry. 

On page 7, subdivision 4 thereof, under vour analysis, he must give 
the fullest possible use of small-business concerns. 

Can you elaborate on that just a little bit? To what extent in your 
procurement program must a procurement officer take into considera- 
tion the fact that he must give the fullest possible use of small-business 
concerns? How can he? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, there are a number of means which he 

can use which will insure that a small-business concern has a chance 
to get the business if it is competent and will make gf best price. 

Mr. Dorie. That is the very angle I am interested in, sir. 

Secretary ALEXANpver. Right. 

Mr. Dorie. How can a procurement officer function within his pro- 
curement capacity so that he does cooperate to that end, that small 
business shall get its share of orders / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I can give you four tools which he has which 
he uses to make sure that the small-business man has the opportunity 
to get the business. He can’t guarantee that he will get the business 
unless the small-business man is competitively priced. But the tools 
that he uses are: First of all, he permits an order for a large number 
of items to be broken down into parts, so that 10 suppliers can bid 
each for a part of the whole award, which whole award might not be 
capable of being supplied by anybody except a very big company. 
That is one device that he uses to make sure that a small-business man 
can compete. 

A second device that he uses is the maximum amount of publicity, 
by publication of the awards and also by the circularization when the 
bids are put out to small business as well as large business. Then, 
with respect to subcontracting, which is by far the largest part of the 
defense dollar that is gotten by the small-business man, the publica- 
tion of the awards of large contracts which we issue regularly through 
the Department of ‘Commerce throughout the country makes sure that 
the small-business man knows—let’s say General Electric has a con- 
tract for a certain item which he, the small-business man, can supply 








ane of. Then finally we have, I think it is, 300 and some smal! 
usiness specialists throughout the country, the different purchasing 
agents, whose sole duty it is to that see the small-business man does 
get the maximum opportunity to know about what the Government is 
buying and to try to qualify competitively for supplying the item 

Mr. Anperson. Will the gentleman from California yield to me’ 

Mr. Doytr. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. I think perhaps I can help in this particular in 
stance, too. It was my task during the Eightieth Congress to stee 
the Procurement Act, the Armed Services Procurement Act, throug): 
the full committee, and through the House, as chairman of the Sub 
committee en Procurement and Supply. 

I think you will recall, Mr. Secretary, that in that act there is a 
provision which apparently, according to the intent of Congress. 
provided procurement officers of the armed services with the 0 
portunity to offer a certain percentage of awards made to small bus 
ness, even though the item procured might be slightly higher i; 
dollars and cents. 

But—correct me if Iam wrong, Admiral Fox—wasn’t it the Brock 
ton Shoe case in which the Navy procuring officers, after offering 
small percentage of an award on the purchase of shoes, were told by) 
the Comptroller General that they could not do that again ? 

Admiral Fox. Precisely. We tried this social experiment. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Admiral Fox. In the Brockton Shoe case. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Admiral Fox. And the Comptroller General told us that he would 
not suspend the payments at that time. 

Mr. Anperson. In that particular case, but—— 

Admiral Fox. But we were bad boys—“don’t do it again.” 

Mr. Anperson. I recall that very well. 

Admiral Fox. It is referred to in the decision that the chairma: 
read; that is, the Brockton Shoe case. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Mr. Dorie. May I continue? 

Mr. Heserr. Continue, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doytr. Mr. Secretary, continuing your analysis, beginning 01 
page 3 of your splendid statement where you discuss the matter of 
redetermination and renegotiation on the next two pages, in my dis 
trict in Los Angeles County, Calif., from that district increasingly. 
I receive complaints from small-business men along this line: The, 
say, asa result of negotiation of contracts, that small business has less 
and less opportunity to bid on military supplies. By and large, the 
result of negotiation of contracts, those contracts normally flow into 
big business because of their allegedly greater efficiency, or capacit) 
to produce more quickly. I am wondering if it is your sense at al! 
that there is that complaint from different parts of the country ? 

Is there anything being done about it? 

I don’t object to big business. I recognize its worthiness and it 
place in our competitive free-enterprise system. But, when it get 
to the point that conditions permit it to monopolize and eliminat: 
competitive free business, then we are getting into dangerous territor) 
so far as our total free competitive-enterprise system is concerned 
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And I always have felt that the thing we must protect in these 
times of stress and strain in the world is the continued existence of 
the small independent businessman in the field of production of mili- 
tary and other supplies. 

Now, I am wondering, do you receive the complaints that come to 
me from Los Angeles County relating to the fact that more and more 
the military services must negotiate contracts with big business be- 
cause of its ability to guarantee production ¢ 

Secretary ALeExaAnpER. Mr. Doyle, that is a matter which is of great 
concern to us all the time. In the first place, the Procurement Act 
itself states that we must insure that a fair share of the business goes 
to small business; and, in the second place, we all accept your hypoth- 
esis that it would be a bad thing for this country to end up with 
only six corporations. 

We have certain types of articles which are not susceptible of being 
produced by small business, such as an airplane or a tank. But it is 
our policy, on all items which are susceptible of being produced by 
small business, to advertise. The only exceptions, as I stated, are in 
here. You don’t have them. You suddenly find they are out of 
something in Korea and they are not going to get them soon enough 
anyhow, and you can’t delay the 30 or 60 days to advertise and evalu- 
ate the bid. But we advertise for the items that are susceptible of 
being made by small business. 

Now, I don’t think it can be proved by statistics that advertising 
will always give a logical portion of the business to small business. 
But we believe it to be the policy of Congress that, until somebody 
tells us differently, we should advertise and not negotiate. And I 
might say, if I could interpolate this for the record, that in December 
1950, or January 1951, I had occasion to inspect this same New York 
Quartermaster office which we had been discussing since then and, 
among other things, to assure myself by talking separately to the Navy 
captain and the Army oflicer in charge that they were talking to 
one another, and each knew what the other was doing. I also found 
that because of the urgency of Korea there had crept up a tendency 
to negotiate rather than advertise. So, I directed that they return 
completely to advertising as it was before the declaration of emer- 
vency, except in those rare items which they didn’t have time. 

Now, the big volume of advertised bids comes in the Quartermas: 
ter’s line of business, and that is food and clothing, and we are wedded 
to the policy of advertising. 

Mr. Doytr. I am glad you are. 

Mr. Hipert. I may say this, too, by way of observation in connec- 
tion with small business—and we have discussed this, I think, before, 
Mr. Secretary—this committee recognizes the need of small business 
and are very pro-small business. 

However, by “small business,” we mean small business. We don’t 
mean promoters with an idea who can come down and borrow Govern- 
ment money and start a new business. By “small business,” we mean 
the small-business man who is in business, and not the promoter with 
an idea and a Government tap. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. That is right. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Secretary, in the past a lot of emphasis has 
heen placed upon morale in the branches of the service. 
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I think it is sometimes called esprit de corps. No doubt the eili 
ciency of our fighting forces has been increased by that. 

My question is: Could we go so far on sti andardization of clothing 
and equipment to destroy the identification to the point where that 
spirit of rivalry would be decreased and interfere with the defense 
of our country 4 

Secretary ALexanper. That would be possible, sir, and would bi 
some ary at should be guarded against. 

Mr. Cunninouam. All right. 

Now, ‘ it not possible, however, to standardize up to a certain point 
and thereby save waste and at the same time not destroy the distin 
tive identification that creates that spirit of rivalry? And that is 
what you will attempt to do? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Do you believe, Mr. Secretary, that it is pos 
= le to have a single catalog covering the Army, Navy, Air Corps, 

nd Marines, and also at the same time have a common purchasing 
agency for all four branches of the service? TI don’t mean a common 
agency in one spot like in Washington, but it could have branches in 
every depot in the country where purchases are made, but have the 
same agency do the pure hasing for each branch of the service wher 
the service in turn submitted to it its requirements, and still do that 
by keeping the necessary distinctions or identifications to continue 
the morale and esprit de corps ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is a very deep question, with a great 
many considerations. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, this hearing is deep. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. We have a problem before us. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I realize that. 

Mr. CunnincHam. We want to get some results, and we don’t want 
to destroy in doing it. 

Secretary ALeExANpER. Well, Tam apologizing in advance for not 
making an answer of one sentence. That is all. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. I didn’t expect it in one sentence. 

Secretary ALExANbDER. There is in effect a single supply service for 
purchase of substantially all items which are commonly used and 
which are susceptible of being purchased by one service. Single 
service procurement assignment does that. As I have said, we buy 
all the food in the Army, all the tanks, all the rifles. When you get 
a man in the front line, no matter what his uniform, he is interested 
in getting supplied with something, and he has got to look, or hi 
commander has got to look, to people whom he commands to get that 
stuff to him. You could not have, in my judgment, in the field one 
single supply service, apart from the question of uniform and othe: 
distinctive insignia. I believe the solution is to work as hard as wi 
can toward adequate cataloging, standardization, single specification: 
for the same item, and then purchasing, and also holding in depots 
where appropriate by one service for all three services. 

Mr. Connincuam. Then vou believe that the centralization of the 
authority for purchasing can be accentuated to the extent of saving 
a considerable amount of money / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, I believe that we—and my predecessors 
and not I—have achieved a large measure of that by single-servic: 
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procurement assignments. If there remains an area where that hasn't 
been pushed hard enough, we must push that. 

Now, I am not talking about cataloging and standardization, on 
which IT agree that we are still far from the goal, but in assignment of 
a single purchase, and a duty of purchasing the item of a particular 
kind for everybody, I think we have very nearly reached the goal. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Yesterday I asked Admiral Fowler a question 
which he could not answer, because of the lack of jurisdiction, and it 
did not come under him, but IL want to ask it of you because I believe 
you can answer it, and that is: 

Dont you think it would be wise to In some manner, by policy or 
order, put a ceiling on the amount of any one item that could be 
stockpiled ¢ 

| buttress that question with the information that we have that 
stockpiling of certain items has gone to such an extent that some items 
are now in sup ply in such quantities to satisfy present needs for a long 
period of vears / 

I believe an article in the Washington paper yesterday said some 
of it is as long as 240 vears. Well, obviously, any article in supply 
+0 or 100 years would be obsolete from dry rot before it was needed, 
and certainly that should be stopped. 

Now, couldn't there be some ceiling of 5, 10, 15, or 20 years put on 
for stockpiling that will be sufficient to protect America and not go 
to such extremes / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Cunningham, there must be such a ceil- 
ing, and I believe that there is, although some items may have slipped 
— nn ceiling onto the floor above. 

Mr. CuNNiINGHAM. You mean there is such a ceiling now ¢ 

aie ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What is the ceiling, please / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. May I explain it to you 4 

Mr. CunninGHaAM. Do you know ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. This is what the ceiling is: That nobody is 
allowed to put in appropriation, let alone buy, for a quantity which 
will make his stock in hand after it is delivered in excess of the stated 
requirements for the item. The stated requirements for the item are 
based on troop strength times number of Tables of Organization and 
Equipment items of the type authorized to, let us say, a division. 

I should like to make part of this off the record, which I guess | 
can’t do; but IT would say that we are very far behind in most items. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I would say the ceiling must have been hit by 
an atomic bomb in some cases to get supplies for 240 years. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, | am not familiar with that particular 
case, and I agree with you, 240 years is ridiculous. But IT don’t 





think 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Secretary, I think you have been forthright 
in your answers. I have one more question : 

Do you feel that a single catalog and a single purchasing agency, 
with branches, would go a long way toward eliminating wnnecessary 
stockpiling 4 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Cunningham, I think that cataloging 
wnd standardization plus rigorous enforcement, continued enforce- 
ment of the present system of single-service purchase assignment, will 
do just what you said. Now, may I make the distinction / 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. There are a great many items, like a sub 
marine or an airplane, that are not common to the three services. At 
the moment they are purchased, therefore, a submarine by the Navy. 
There will have to be such types of purchase for one service only fo: 
every case, unless you in Congress merge the three services. I be 
heve that the items which are common to one or more of the’services 
should be assigned to just one of them for purchase whenever there 
isn’t a reason against it, and we think we have largely done that. | 
think we have almost got what you call a single-purchase agency for 
all the items for which it is appropriate. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. In other words, Mr. Secretary, it boils down to 
this: If there is a real determination on the part of the branches of 
the armed services to cut out waste, it can be done / 

Secretary ALexanper. It can be done, sir, but of course never 100 
percent. Imean, human nature being what it is—— 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I appreciate that. Since I have heard ques- 
tions come up in this hearing about letters from home, I have a ques- 
tion that is inspired by letters—many letters received by me in the 
past—to this effect : 

People would write about an ordnance plant in my State or an Army 
installation where there was a lot of lumber—good lumber. The peo- 
ple who lived in the community wanted to buy it or get it. Later they 
saw it burn in huge bonfires. They couldn't even buy it, and yet it 
was burned by the Army. 

Now, I hear those kinds of complaints coming all the time from all 
over the country. Certainly that looks bad to the people. 

Now, maybe the system is such that they just couldn't sell it to one 
without selling it toall. LTappreciate that. But it gives a bad effect. 
It hurts us, and it hurts the armed services. 

Could anything be done to eliminate that’ I am referring just to 
lumber; it can be multiplied for many other items, 

Secretary ALexanper. Mr. Cunningham, one thing that will help 
as eliminate that kind of thing will be if, as members of this commit- 
tee have often done to me and others in the Pentagon, you tell us what 
you have just heard, and we will run that one down. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. Oh, shucks, if I send such a letter over, I get a 
nice reply that it will be investigated, and that is all I ever hear of it. 

A few weeks later I get letters from home and they see more burn 
ing. 

Secretary ALtexanper. I think you will find that a good many of 
those things either turned out to have been exaggerated or when we 
learned about it from you we set about remedying that. That, at 
least, is what we are trying to do, and what we are there for. We wel- 
come—I am sorry if you think you get form answers, because gener- 
ally oe don’t. The case has been looked into. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Well, that reminds me that in 1945, I spent 3 
days going over the Alean Highway and was shown a camp that had 
been built and only occupied a few weeks. They had a complete fire 
department, motion-picture house, facilities set up for a newspaper, 
a printing press, and then I discovered that anthracite coal had been 
brought im in sacks for the cook to cook the meals with, when all 
around them was all kinds of wood and fuel that they could have 
gone out and gotten for nothing. 
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I never got any explanation for it. 

Now, it seems to me that the responsibility for those kinds of things 
goes right back to the Pentagon. Somebody at the top is lax in not 
vetting ;the orders down the line to see that those things are stopped. 
~ Secretary ALexanper. I will certainly agree with you, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, that things happen that shouldn’t happen and one of the 
reasons that you have us people over there is to try to prevent that. 

Mr. Cunninonam. All right. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. And we are going to continue to try to do so. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. [ am sure the chairman and the other members 
of the committee feel that it is not our purpose to try to punish for 
anything that has been done in the past, but we do want to get a 
remedy to prevent it in the future. Thank you. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Secretary, your statement has been very enlighten- 
ing to me in several respects. It cleared up several things obtaining 
to the policies of procurement that I had been hazy about, and con- 
fused about in the past. 

Reference has been made to the problem of getting the most for 
the taxpayers’ dollar in this procurement program because of the 
small-business angle that goes into procurement, the dispersal of 
industry that crops up oce asionally, the distressed area angle that is 
under discussion now, and T should like to underscore everything my 
colleague, Mr. deGraffenried, has said in criticism about it. I am at 
least raising the soundness of that sort of a policy. If it is carried 
too far, it seems to me it could be very disastrous from the sts undpoint 
of mounting costs in procurement of actual subsidization of a par- 
ticular area, because of a temporary condition. 

I hope that the committee may later on, perhaps, have time to go 
into that phase of it further. 

Mr. Hepert. Distressed area / 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Hézerr. We intend to, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. All right. 

You also referred to another thing that has not been mentioned, 
and that is the problem in conforming with the various laws and 
policies to which you referred, that of seeing that no violation of the 
Walsh-Healey Act occur. 

I have been given information to the effect that the application 
of that act has caused a considerable increase in cost with respect to 
procurement in some instances. That, too, Mr. Chairman, is some- 
thing I would like to develop later on. 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think that is the only thing I have. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hépert. Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you, but before you 
vo, let’s return to the purpose of your coming up here. We haven't 
forgotten. 

Does the committee understand that from August 28—1t took to 
January 23 to get some signatures on the piece of paper to submit 
it to the Munitions Board? You are not the phantom, but you are 
pretty close to knowing who it is. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I thought I had laid that particular ghost to 

rest by pointing out that they were really two different papers. The 
August 28 paper related to an arrangement between the working 
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boys in New York, putting that in writing, where before that it had 
been merely verbal. 

The paper which reached the Munition Board yesterday related 
to a much earlier phase of procurement, namely, when the require 
ments and the funding is set up and the program is made up for sub 
mission for release to the Bureau of the Budget, and so—— 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, Admiral Ring, then, was in error in 
his testimony in assuming that this floating paper was a paper of 
August 28; this particular paper that found its way to the Munitio: 
Board on January 23—what date did that orignate 4 

Secretary ALexanpver. The idea for it originated probably im lat: 
October, and the respective working people of the three services were 
asked by the three procurement secretaries to see whether there wasn't 
something that could be done here to tighten up the procedure. 

Mr. Hesert. And it took 3 months to arrive at that decision to get 
that paper before the Board / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, it took us about two and a half months 
before we got a paper acceptable all around, signed by the three pro 
curement secretaries; yes. 

Mr. H&ésertr. Three months’ time / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Two and a half months. 

Mr. Héserr Well, two and a half months. I am glad to see the 
Munitions Board expedited it in a few hours. 

Now, of course, you don’t have any idea, and you are not the respon 
sive witness to this, but I just offer it in comment: Now, it is before 
the Secretary of Defense. It hasn't been finalized as yet; has it ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is correct. 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Foster would be the responsible— 

Secretary ALeExanpbER. Mr. Lovett or Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Héserr. I mean Mr. Foster testified he spoke on that level. So 
we hope that Mr. Foster will carry through and won't take two and a 
half months to get a signature on that paper. That is one of the 
most important things, I think, that has been developed here during 
these present hearings. 

I thank you very much—— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Secretary, as I understand your testimony, 
you feel that part of your trouble is that your hands are tied too much 
by laws that have been passed over a period of years, such as the 
Walsh-Healey Act and the antitrust laws / 

Secretary ALexanper. No, sir: I did not say that. I think there 
were suggestions made from the right that those factors were 
factors—-— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I beg your pardon. I thought there was some 
reference in your prepared statement to the antitrust laws. 

Secretary ALeExanperR. I said those were things which made it diffi 
cult for the contracting officer to decide what contract to award. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Well, that is what I am getting at—as to 
whether or not we should revise some other laws in order to get 
economy. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, I think that the basis of all Govern 
ment activities—you have in this case two conflicting interests; one 
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is the interest of saving money, and the other is the interest, for ex 
umple, of keeping fair labor standards. 

Now, if Congress feels that one or the other is paramount—— 

Mr. CunninGuam. And a third one, having a good fighting force. 
I can realize what criticism would come from the people if anything 
disastrous should happen to us. 

Secretary ALexanper. That is quite right, Mr. Cunningham. But 
I am merely trying to say that we have a lot of factors which are 
given to us to consider before we make a contract, and we are not 
expressing the will of the people on those policies. We are trving 
to Carry them out. There are times when they seem to us to conflict. 
The best example is: Use existing facilities, but get dispersal. 

Mr. Cunnincuam, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hénerr. Now, Mr. Secretary, the time is drawing late. There 
are still some questions we would like to ask, but T just want to leave 
with you this one thought, as to the statement in connection with 
this so-called chamber of horrors which gets more horrifying as we 
vo along, that the basic purpose of the exlibit was standardization, 
and the prices are byproducts. We can’t confuse that, because if we 
do, we will get further confused as we go along. We don’t want you 
back tomorrow, because the committee won't meet tomorrow, but when 
we do meet again we hope we will have the pleasure of having you 
again to ask you a few more questions. 

The committee will stand in recess, subject to call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 o’clock, the committee recessed to call of 
the Chair.) 








INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2i, 1952 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTER ON PROCUREMENT, 
ARMED SERVICES MrpicaL PROCUREMENT, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(The subcommittee met at 11:00 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward 
Hébert, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Hébert (presiding), Anderson, Clemente, Green, 
Elston, Cunningham, Fisher, deGraffenried, and Cole. 

Mr. Héserr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Courtney, will you ask the witnesses who are to appear to rise 
and I will swear them all in at the same time / 

Mr. Courrney. I believe that takes in the entire group in the front 
row. 

Mr. Héserr. Every one of you gentlemen has given your name to 
the reporter. 

Will vou gentlemen raise your hands? Do you swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth as related to this 
inquiry ¢ 

(All witnesses answered in the affirmative. ) 

(The following witnesses were duly sworn: Col. Theodore M. 
Carow, United States Army, Chief of Agency; Col. Howard F. 
Currie, United States Air Force, Deputy “Chief of Agency; Col. 
Robert M. Bynum, Jr., United States Army, Chief, Industrial Mobili- 
zation and Procurement Planning Division; Col. Osmo I. Niemi, 
United States Air Force, Chief, Engineering Development Division; 
Lt. Col. James W. Polkinghorn, United States Aur Force, Chief, 
Management Engineering Office; Lt. Col. Kenneth M. Place, United 
States Army, Chief, Fiscal Division; Commander James A. Grindell, 
United States Navy, Chief, Matériel Standards Division; Lt. Col. 
George E. Schuck, United States Army, Chief, Catalog Branch, 
Matériel Standards Division; Lt. Comdr. Sylvester R. Foley, United 
States Navy, Chief, Purchases Division; Lt. Comdr. Claude V. Tim- 
berlake, United States Navy, Chief, Laboratory Branch, Matériel 
Standards Division; Maj. Karl J. Grimes, United States Air Force, 
Chief Administrative Division; Maj. Brewster Terry, United States 
Army, Chief, Small Business Office; Maj. Joseph P. Rossi, United 
States Air Force, Chief, Specifications Branch, Matériel Standards 
Division; Lt. Comdr. Hubert L. Crain, United States Navy, Chief, 
Price Analysis Branch, Purchases Division; Capt. John F. Neville, 
United States Army, Assistant Chief, Legal Office. ) 
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Mr. Heserr. Please be seated, 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Chairman and witnesses, the purpose of th 
meeting and this inquiry is to ascertain, for the information of t] 
committee and for the study and investigation which it is making | 
procurement practices, and in particular cataloging and standardiz 
tion at the moment, as well as centralized procurement, from yo 
what information you have which could contribute to our study ane 
what experiences you have had in those fields which would infor 
and assist the committee in legislation which is under contemplation 

This meeting is pursuant to House Resolution No. 38. which d 
rects the conmunittee to make these Inquires, I think, Colonel Carow, 
vou are ready to lead off. 

Colonel Carow. IT want to welcome the committee here. Tam elad 
to have this opportunity to present the picture of this agency 

Our general plan of procedure, if this is avreeable with the con 
mittee, is that we will have formal presentations, all of which ar 
in written form and in the pamphlet before you. As the witnesses 
are presenting their side of the story, they may refer to some tav 
which is numbered and a chart at that area, which is the same as the 
tab but in enlarged form. As the presentations and stories will un- 
fold to you, we will welcome your questions at any time. IT think if 
you will refrain from asking the major portions of the questions until 
after our presentation, some of the questions may be answered for 
you. 

We plan to adjourn at 12:30. However, we may extend past that 
time for luncheon. There is a cafeteria on a floor above and you are 
certainly welcome to attend it. [might say that there are no othe: 
eating places in the neighborhood that I think you would care to go to. 

Mr. Courtney. That makes the choice easy. 

Mr. Hénerr. Before you proceed with your formal statement, | 
would ask that Mr. Courtney read into the record a statement made by 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Foster, in order that we may focus 
right now the purpose of our visit here; and to reemphasize the ob 
servation made by Mr. Foster before the committee last week. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, and the witnesses may not have had 
this brought to their attention directly, Tam quoting now from Dep 
uty Secretary of Defense Foster, who appeared before the commit- 
tee as a witness. 


Not only because you are Congressmen, but because you are also private cit 
izens With a private stake in this defense effort, | know you will be gratified to 
learn that there have been some real improvements in recent months.  [ will not 
impose on you the comprehensive list, but shall just touch on a few examples 
some of which involve small as well as large savings. 

The small items, however, are particularly significant, for if we manage t 
husband the pennies, the dollars will surely follow 

In the Office of the Secretary of Defense, for instance, we have the Armed 
Forces Medical Procurement Agency, established back in 1945 as the centra 
procurement agency for both the Army, Navy, and Medical Services It is ne 
responsible for the Air Force Medical Procurement as well Procurement for 
the mutual defense assistance program, the Economic Cooperation Admin 
stration, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is also carried out 
the same agency 

Important and continued economy is bein: effeeted throughout the cousolida 
tion of all medical purchasing in the hands of this agency. There is one catalog 
for all the medical services. There is no duplicate buying or inspection, No com 
petitive bidding among the services. and no excessive inventories are allower 
to build up im one sevvics while shortages occur in another 
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It is really to the latter paragraph, the last paragraph that [ have 
just read, the last three sentences, to which we would like to particu- 
larly direct your attention and your questions this morning. 

Colonel Carow, would you take over, having in mind those three 
things the Secretary referred to / 

Colonel Carow. T might say that after the hearing, we have ar- 
ranged for a tour of the agency so that you can actually view the 
operations while they are in progress. 

It is to be emphasized Initially that the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency is a joint agency organized originally on the 
initiative of the Army and Navy Medical Departments, prior to the 
enactment of the National Security Act of 1947, 

Subsequently, with the establishment of the Air Force, the Air 
Force Medical Department joined with the Army and Navy. At pres- 
ent there is no statutory provision for the establishment of this agency, 
but the free association of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Aur Forces, as approved by the Secret: uy of Defense, has decided 
that a joint organization of this type is the best medium for the pro- 
curement of medical supplies and equipment and has formally char- 
tered the organization, 

In the development of the organization, it was recognized for mat- 
ters of simplification that procedures of one or the other Department 
could be used to advantage and such procedures have been incor- 
porated into our operations. In the beginning a Munitions Board re- 
fereeing committee was appointed to resolve any differences bet ween 
the Departments. There have been no instances where service differ- 
ences of opinion were not resolved within the agency itself. The com- 
mittee was dissolved as unnecessary. 

Due to time, Lam not going to review the entire history that appears 
under tab A. However, on the 9th of October 1945 a joint memo- 
randum was issued by the Secretary of War and Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, granting approval for the establishment within the 
\rmy-Navy Medical Procurement Agency of a Purchase Division 
and an Inspection and Laboratory Branch, an administrative organi- 
zation, anda Materials Standards Division, Also, the transfer within 
the Navy of cognizance of negotiation, preparation, and execution of 
all contracts for centrally procured material and services over which 
the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery had technical 
cognizance. 

A similar delegation was made by the Surgeon General of the 
\rmy. That memorandum also designated the Army to handle the 
fiscal functions, provided for a special committee of the Munitions 
Board, with four members, to develop procurement policies, and fur- 
ther provided that the studies being conducted to determine a basis 
for practical coordination and requirements should give consideration 
to the possibility of jointly housing the requirements organizations 
for the Medical Departments. 

Mr. Heserr. Which page are you reading from. Doctor 4 

Colonel Carow. Page 35. Tam briefing this as I go along due to 
the time, and Tam picking only the high lights out of this particular 
portion of it. 

On the 1th of December 1945 the Army-Navy Medical Procure 
ment Office, which is the operating organization of this agency, be- 
came a functioning organization. It took over quarters theretofore 
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occupied by the Army Medical Purchasing Office at 52 Broadway, New 
York, and substantially all the military and civihan personnel of the 
latter organization. At that time it was made up of a Purchasing 
Division, a Material Standards Division, a Management Engineering 
Office, a Legal Office, a Civilian Personnel Office, Office Service, anc 
the Adjutant ’s Office. 

At the outset, at the bottom of the page, what we then called th: 
A-NMPO—Army-Navy Medical Procuring Office—procured the fol 
lowing supplies now being procured by the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency which succeeded to its functions. There are 
listed all the types of medical supplies that are now procured by this 
Agency and it runs the complete gamut from drugs and chemical to 
hospital and dispensary furniture, equipment and X-ray supplies. 

Mr. Courtney. Is it safe to say that your jurisdiction extends to 
everything that is used in a hospital in the way of supplies / 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. But you have nothing to do with the building 
itself. 

Colonel Carow. As of the Ist of January 1949, as shown at the 
bottom of the page, the Army-Navy Medical Procurement Agency 
was redesignated as the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, 
to operate under thé jurisdiction of the Armed Services Medical Pro- 
curement Board. The Board was later redesignated as Bye Directo 
rate and the Chief of the Agency was so designated as “Chief” of 
the Agency. 

Under tab B, we have the charter of the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency, dated June 20, 1949, as approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, Gordon Gray, Mr. John Koehler, the then Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, and Eugene M. Zuckert, for the Under 
secretary of the Air Force, and approved on the 29th of June by Mr. 
Louis Johnson, then the Secretary of Defense. This charter is the 
basic operating medium in policy guidance for this Agency. 

The Armed Services Medical Procurement Board and the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency are hereby established as the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, hereinafter referred 
to as the Agency, with duties and responsibilities as hereinafter set 
forth relating to medicines, medical, surgical, hospital, dental, vet- 
erinary supplies hereinafter refererd to as medical supplies. 

The Agency shall function under its directorate consisting of the 
Surgeons General of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, or their 
respectively designated representatives. 

The Directorate shal] elect a chairman from its membership for a 
term of 2 years. Captain Jordan at the end of the table is currently 
the Chairman of the Directorate. 

The Directorate shall be responsible to the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force for interservice planning and coordination of 
effort in the field of procurement of medical items and shall be respon- 
sible for making recommendations to and performing such services, 
duties, and functions in medical matters as mav be required of it by 
the Munitions Board, the Research and Development Board and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as they exercise their respective statutory and 
delegated functions for the Secretary of Defense. The Chairman shal] 
sign correspondence, designations, and orders in the name of the 
Directorate. 
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The agency shall consist of such officers and civilian employees as 
ay be determined necessary by the Directorate of the agency, to carry 
out the functions and veapgnsisliads of the agency. The Directorate 
of the Agency shall select from one of the three services an officer to 
serve as Chief of the Agency, who shall serve for a term of 2 years 
unless sooner relieved at the discretion of the Directorate. There will 
likewise and similarly be selected a deputy chief from a department 
other than that of the chief. At the present time, Colonel Currie, 
[United States Air Force, is the deputy chief of the agency. 

Mr. Courrney. Is it your practice to alternate the services in posi- 
tions of responsibility ¢ 

Colonel Carow. We rotate the chiefs between Army, Navy, Air 
lorce, in rotation. 

Mr. Courtney. May I ask how long you have been on duty? This 
charter begins in January 1949. Have you been here during that 
period ¢ 

Colone] Carow. I have been here for 21% years. 

Mr. Courrney. Virtually from the beginning of the organization 
as it is now known. 

Colonel Carow. That is right. My position initially was deputy 
chief of the agency. 

Mr. Courtney. I see. 

Colonel Carow. The chief, under the supervision of the Directorate, 
will be responsible for the agency’s internal administration, including 
the determination of its budget, staff, space, and facility requirements 
which shall be met by the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
orce on such basis as may be agreed on among them and shall super- 
vise the personnel, records, and facilities. For matters delegated to 
his cognizance by the Directorate, he shall sign and execute, for and 
in the name of the agency, correspondence, reports, designations, con- 

racts and orders, and all other necessary papers, and shall, in general, 
conduct the business of the agency as “head of a procuring activity,” 
und perform such other services as may be assigned to the agency. 
The authority of the chief may be delegated to personnel of the agency. 

The agency, within the limits of allotments of appropriations made 
available for such purposes by the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
aud Air Force, and in accordance with the requirements established 
by the Departments, shall have the following responsibilities: 

(a) Procure medical items in accordance with the consolidated re- 
quirements of the three Departments. 

(4) Supervise the administration and performance of contracts, 
and for this purpose shall arrange for inspection and audits, utilizing 
such facilities and services of the Departments as may be made avail- 
able therefor. 

(c) Consolidate transportation requirements and arrange for de- 
livery to storage or to installations through the appropriate office of 
the departments involved in transportation but without having any 
responsibility for operational control of transportation facilities. 

(Zz) Within the policies and procedures of the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency, catalog medical supplies, and equipment for the 
armed services. 

(e) Within the policies and procedures of the Munitions Board 
Standards Agency, prepare specifications for medical items for the 
armed services. 





(7) Perform developmental engineering in connection with medi 
cal items for the armed services. 

(7g) Supervise the operations of the joint medical technical main 
enahce Course. 

(A) Within the policies of the Munitions Board, formulate plan 
for industrial mobilization and procurement in the event of mobil 
zation as prescribed by the three departments. 

All procurement by the Agency shall be effected in accordance with 
the requirements of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation and 
the procedures prescr sie the Departme nt of fhe Army. However, 
the Agency is a joint agency of the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force for the per procurement of medical items, not with 
-tanding the fact that. for the purposes ot the regulation and proce 
dures thereunder, the Ageney shall he considered a procuring actly ity 
of the Department of the Army. 

The Agency shall utilize the procedures and forms prescribed 

ie Armed Services Procurement Regulatien. 

That, gentlemen, is the basic charter on which this Agency operates. 

Mr. Cote. Will we later on be told about the budgetary phase of 
this operation 

olonel Carow. Yes, sir. T refer you to page 5: °Organization of 
(Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency.” 

Mr. Courtney. The ink-numbered 5, appearing at the lower part 
of the page ¢ 

Colonel Carow. That is right. In the discussion that I am going 

follow on now, tab C of your pamphlet, if you will stretch it out, 
is Structural Organization of the Agency. In general, the discussion 


will follow briefly the discussion of the principal functions of this 


eroup. 

It should be borne in mind from the outset that ASMPA Is an oper 

ating agency organized like a corporation, with a board of directors 

alled the apap consisting of the Surgeons General of the 
(Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, or their designated representa- 
tives, all of whom are responsible to the service Secretaries. The 
Chief of the Agency conducts the business of the Agency much like 
the president of a corporation, and as the “head of a procuring ac 
tivity,” as that term is defined in the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations 1-201.4.. This designation—that is, the head of the pro 
curing activity—facilitates procurement and allows a latitude of 
operation with ASMPA not normally enjoved by a field purchasing 
office. 

This Agency is the only major procuring activity of the three medi 
cal services. It has no staff or operations counterpart in any of those 
services. With some minor exceptions, all procurement of standard 
medical supplies for any of the services, wherever required, is effecte¢ 
by the A gency. 

Mr. Courtney. What do you have to do here with standardization 
ind what control do you have over specifications ? 

Colonel Carow. That will come up. 

Mr. Courtney. I don’t want to break the sequence. 

Colonel Carow. It will come up. 

The field offices that you might see on the chart for Oakland and 
Chicago, branches of the Industrial Mobilization Division of this 
(gency. are not procuring offices. 
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Mr. Courrney. They are not procuring offices / 

Colonel Carow. They are not. May I disgress here to indicate a 
few of the associated operations, mutual agreements, and controls 
that modulate our actvity / 

First, ASMP.A does not compute requirements, nor do we control 
supply and distribution. The stock control and requirement deter- 
mination activities of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force are lo 
cated in this building. ‘These activities under the operational and 
technical control of their respective Surgeons General, dete mine and 
provide us with their requirements, determine and indicate the re la 
tive urgency of their needs, and provide information relative to pack- 
aging, pac king, marking, destinations, and so forth. Requirements 
us computed are phased to us under a time-table plan in order that we 
here in the Agency can in orderly fashion receive and merge them for 
the generation of action to effectuate a joint procurement. This is 
possible because of our close proximity to each other and because of 
our common cataloging, mutual agreements on standardization, and 
acceptance of single specifications, together with a workable fiscal 
plan. It should be added here that by mutual agreement between the 
Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, this Agency also procures a very large amount of medical sup- 
plies for the FDCA. A satisfactory operations agreement has been 
reached and we are currently consolidating the Federal Civilian De- 
fense Administration requirements with those of the Medical Services 
and effecting joint procurement 1n most cases. 

Next, for procedural purposes we are considered a procurement 
activity of the Department of the Army and are required to follow 
Army procurement regulations. This provides an orderly control 
of administrative determination and procedures. Although IT may 
not be cognizant of it, there has never to my knowledge been a time 
when any administrative ruling of a higher Army office. affecting pro- 
curement by this Agency of supplies for the Navy or the Air Force. 
has been protested by higher echelons in either of Bias services. We 
believe that such decisions have been fair, sound, nondiscriminatory 
and an exemplification of unfication actually in operation. 

As a matter of control and conservation, all civilian personnel 
quirements are justified through Army channels. Each of the three 
services bears one-third of the costs of the Agency's operation, in- 
cluding personnel costs, and the Fiscal Division of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, United States Army, finances the operation, with re 
imbursement from its sister services. In this respect, vou gentlemen 
will be interested in knowing that from a budgetary approach each 
service separately justifies its share of this cost before the appropriate 
congressional committee. 

Mention should also be made of two special groups organized at 
the directorate level—the Blood and Blood Derivatives Group and 
the Armed Services Medical Material Standardization Committee. 

The former group—that is the blood group—provides technical 
and professional guidance in the implementation of the Department 
of Defense blood —. With its assistance and with the policy 
guidance of the Medical Policy Council of the Department of De 
fense, this agency conducts the business end of this vast undertaking. 

The Armed Services Medical Material Standardization Committee. 
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which is a group under the directorate, is a coordinating group whic); 
through coordination with technical and professional staffs of tlie 
three medical services establishes military standards for medical 
material. We refer to these standards as military characteristics. 
They are reflected in new medical-field equipment, as developed unde: 
the auspices of the Research and Development Board by our Enginee: 
ing and Development Division, which is located at Fort Totten, Long 
Island. Colonel Niemi at the end of the table is the Chief. It 
applied in the acceptance of new material presented from time to 
time by representatives of the medical manufacturing industry 
Through professional consultation, the evaluations of demand and 
field trials, the committee establishes the military characteristics of 
an item and formally adopts it as a standard item of supply for pro 
fessional use. 

These actions are coordinated with the Munitions Board whic 
determines which department will have procurement responsibility, 
and lateral coordination is obtained within the departments to « 
termine the procuring activity and the technical service or bureau 
responsible for purchase specifications, storage, and distribution. A; 
to most of these items, responsibility for procurement and for the 
preparation of specifications is assigned to this agency, and respons! 
bility for storage and distribution is assigned to the requiring ser) 
ices. When it has been determined that a particular item, required 
to meet certain specified standards, is the responsibility of the Medica! 
Department, that item is cataloged by our Cataloging Branch, and 
detailed procurement specifications are parpared by our Specifications 
Branch of our Material Standards Division, all of which incorporate 
the military characteristics meeting those standards. 

In this fashion we standardize on one item, catalog by one descrip 
tion and specify by one specification the standards that we will require 
to be met; and the requiring services phase their requirements to us 
by one description and item number. We then proceed with a joint 
procurement through our Purchases Division. 

There are also other subsidiary and closely related activities esse) 
tial to our operation. For example, our Material Standards Divisio 
has a laboratory for the inspection of contractual material. In add 
tion, we utilize the inspection facilities of the Naval Inspection Service 
to perform field inspection. Our Industrial Mobilization Division. 
which is both departmental and field in the scope of its activities, plans 
for mobilization on a joint basis and in addition works closely wit! 
the Purchases Division on current procurement, renders contracto! 
assistance with respect to the controlled-materials plan, reviews co1 
tractors’ applications for certificates of necessity and handles man 
power problems. Also, our Medical Technical Maintenance Divisio: 
at St. Louis, Mo., conducts a joint school for the training of technician: 
to repair and maintain medical equipment, provides us with technica! 
advice on spare parts, and performs related cataloging activities i) 
reference to those spare parts. Their associations and working a! 
rangements with the base maintenance shop at the St. Louis Medica! 
Depot provide them with a wealth of source material. 

Other special arrangements have been made. For example, a: 
agreement is now in force under which the Army Disbursing Offic: 
here in Brooklyn pays all our accounts, regardless of whether the ex 
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penditure is for the Army, Navy, or for the Air Force. Also, by 
recent agreement, the Naval Inspection Service will in the near future 
prepare bills of lading for the Army and the Air Force in addition 
to Navy bills of lading. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that office located nearby, Colonel / 

Colonel Carow. The Field Service Office of the Naval Inspection 
Service / 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

Colonel Carow. Their offices are spread all over the country. 

Mr. Courtney. But the office at which these bills of lading are 
prepared ¢ 

Colonel Carow. We currently prepare our bills of lading here. We 
have arranged so that the bills of lading will be prepared at the spot, 
at the time the materials are ready to ship, by the naval inspector who 
finally releases the shipment. 

Mr. Courrney. You mean f.o. b. the point of manufacture ? 

Colonel Carow. If it is an f. 0. b. point of origin shipment, yes. 

The details of procurement are covered somewhat more fully in the 
appended report by the head of our Purchases Division. But, per- 
haps I should add another word. We have one motto here—‘The 
show must go on.” We follow regulations as we understand them, 
but our main duty is to get needed supplies, meeting all requirements 
when and as we need them, and at the least possible cost. And we 
consistently follow regulations along the lines which seem to us best 
suited to the performance of this duty. 

Perhaps you may think that IT have described our operation in 
somewhat greater detail than may have been necessary: but all of 
the elements to which I have referred are essential to make joint pro- 
curement work. The task is not a simple one, nor can it be accom- 
plished with a high degree of success except after some period of 
trial and error. In conclusion, T should like to add that the success 
of any joint activity rests on the degree of coordination and coopera- 
tion which it receives from other agencies—and gratefully to acknowl- 
edge that we have received such coordination and cooperation in full 
measure. 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courrney. Mav I ask a question if you are ready to leave this 
phase of the subject? How large an operation is this Technical 
Maintenance Division at St. Louis, which you say is a training school 
and a source of supply for maintenance and other repair men ¢ 

Colonel Carow. It is divided into two groups. One is a small 
group of professionally trained people who prepare for us spare-part 
pamphlets. These pamphlets are an integral part of our cataloging 
system. They describe a complicated piece of equipment—let us say 
a 100-milliampere X-ray machine. They will show all the spare 
parts that are required for replacement of that machine, not only by 
number that might be referable to our cataloging, but also cross- 
referencing the item to the manufacturer’s actual catalog number. 

Mr. Courrney. That is the source, then, for the cataloging data 
on parts / 

Colonel Carow. That is for spare parts: that is right. In addition 
to that, we run a school. There are two classes now being conducted. 
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Each class has approximately 70 students. There are Army, Nay 
and Air Force officers, Army and Navy and Air Force enlisted mi 
in the school. The course 1s 40 weeks in duration. We give thes 
men a complete course in electricity and physics. We actually ha 
them repair and teach them to repair and maintain equipment. — [t 
is conducted on a school basis, with academic studies and actual pe 
formance of their duties on the spot. 

It so happens that the St. Louis Medical Depot, an Army esta 
lishment, has at that point a base maintenance shop. [t is the maj. 
repair work point for all the Army repair activities on equipme: 
There is a wealth of material for these men to learn on. 

Following their schooling they are sent to an actual installatio 
for duty, and they perform maintenance work at that point, so they 
currently maintain the equipment at the point of use, 

Mr. Hénerr. Colonel, 1 am interested in the basic and fundamental! 
methods of procurement. In order to simplity it and to demonstrate, 
for instance, you have one X-ray machine which is standard; is that 
correct / 

Colonel Carow. Well, we may have several. 

Mr. Hénerr. Several machines, but—— 

Colonel Carow. We have one machine that is standard. 

Mr. Héserr. One basic machine. You don’t purchase one X-ray 
machine for use of the Army, one X-ray machine for use of the Navy, 
or one X-ray machine for the use of the Air Force. It is all standard, 
The X-ray machine is standard for each of the three branches 4 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Heérnerr. Obviously, when the individual branch of the service 
makes its own requirement sheet, then vou deliver. You don’t de 
termine requirements. 

Colonel Carow. No, sir. 

Mr. Hérnerr. But when they do make their requirement sheet, they 
must designate that standard X-ray machine? [am just using that 
as an example. 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Heénerr. This may be rather hypothetical, but IT want to find 
out the result. All these requirements are prepared on a specified 
date. Itis not spread out overa period of time, is it ¢ 

Colonel Carow. That is right; there is a regular timetable. 

Mr. Heperr. A regular timetable for requirements 4 

Colonel Carow. For establishing their requirements to us. 

Mr. Héserr. Hypothetically speaking, suppose, when the require 
ments are established, say on June 1,come July 1 and the Army would 
not need any X-ray machines but would need them tn August. You 
would inventory your original purchases with the original requir 
ments, wouldn’t vou, so that vou would have a stock of that machin 
in case the Army wanted to draw a requisition for it? In other words, 
I am trying to establish this: That by the standardization whic! 
you have and the initial over-all requirement on specified dates, you 
are then able to purchase your requirements on a given date, or pla 
your requirements. In other words, if you did net do that, if you did 
not follow that procedure, then would the prices of the machines bi 
affected ¢ 

Colonel Carow. I believe they would be affected. Mr. Hébert, if we 
did not buy them all at specified times that we would desire to buy 
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them. If we bought it today and then went out and bought it again 
tomorrow and then bought it again the next day, I think that the price 
would be—— 

Mr. Heéserr. Could fluctuate / 

Colonel Carow. Fluctuate and be at variance from what we could 
buv if we bought all three at the same time. 

Mr. Hernerr. Under your method, if you buy them all at the same 
time, It results ina cheaper price / 

Colonel Carow. That is right. If it were determined that the Army, 
let us say, wanted their piece of equipment in July, but then, because 
of some change in their operational requirements, they wanted it not 
in July but in September, then we would go to the contractor and 
modify our contract with him purely to change the scheduling of his 
production. 

Mr. Héserr. But not the price / 

Colonel Carow. But not the price. 

Mr. Heéperr. That is a very important factor in these hearings as 
related to the manner in which you conduct this procurement agency. 
IT wanted to get your expression on that. The members of the com- 
mittee know the reason for that, where it has been attempted at some 
times to explain away variations in the other branches of the services 
of prices at different times: if this system had been followed in other 
branches, vou would have your requirement initially and you could 
adapt yout purchasing according to those requirements or that sched- 
ule, which would give you an even balance of price, is that correct / 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. May Lask a question / 

Mr. Heperr. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. Do you find, Colonel, that by this unified purchas- 
ing system vou are able to so regulate the scheduling of delivery that 
you get a better price or not, as far as the manufacturers are concerned 4 

Colonel Carow. Yes: because we go to a manufacturer with a large 
volume rather than a smaller volume. He is better able to schedule 
his own production and to effectuate savings to himself on buying a 
raw material in larger quantities, better utilization of his own labor 
force. IT think those are some of the factors behind the manufac 
turer’s pricing to us that will allow us to get a better break. 

Mr. Courrney. In your opinion and in your experience, does it re 
sult ina saving in price, in the over-all procurement of the total 
num ber—— 

Colonel Carow. IT believe I can say it has. 

Mr. Courtney. Of machines, or whatever the supply ‘ 

Colonel Carow. I believe I can say it has. 

Mr. Hénert. Let us take the case of a blanket that you purchase as 
a specific item, 

Colonel Carow. May I interrupt. We do not purchase blankets. 
We do not purchase pillows. We do not purchi Hn sheets, pajamas, 
slippers, pilloweases, towels, bathrobes; these items are procured by 
the Quartermaster Corps for us. These requirements are gener ated 
by the requiring services. The Quartermaster has been assigned pro 
curement responsibility for those items. We refer our requirements 
from here, with funds, to the Quartermaster for their purchase. 

Mr. Hénerr. Then you can’t answer the question / 
Colonel Carow. Tam afraid T can't. 
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Mr. Hésert. If you can’t answer the question, just tell us that you 
cannot. 

Colonel Carow. I wanted to explain that first. I will be glad 1 
supply whatever I can. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, another question before we leave. 

Colonel, could you elaborate a little bit on this Material Standard; 
Division and the Inspection Service which you have of contractuy 
material? How large an operation is that and what effect does | 
have, in your opinion? Is it adequate? Let us put it that way. 

Colonel Carow. The inspection of material only, if I can get y. 
question again. 

Mr. Courrnry. I am referring now to the last paragraph on yo 
page 6, page 2 of your opening statement. You refer to “our M 
rial Standards Division.” You speak of a laboratory for inspect i: 
of contractual material. Is that preaward inspection or what is it / 

Colonel Carow. It may be preaward inspection. However, we ha 
found in the majority of cases that preaward inspection is necessat 
only on some new item, or some item where we ourselves are not quit 
too sure What industry can produce, where we want to make sur 
advance of that that the item that industry is producing is what wi 
want. I say preaward inspection. It is not the usual thing here 
at the agency to conduct preaward inspections. 

Mr. Courrney. I assume what you are speaking about now, 
Colonel-—correct me if I am wrong—you are saying that once 
article has been produced and standardized and its specification ani 
function and performance is determined, then, in your opinion, pet 
award surveying, or this Material Standards Division, has no rea 
part in your operations ¢ 

Colonel Carow. It has no real part because the specification fo 
those items, prior to promulgation by our agency, has been free!) 
circulated in industry for their comments, to assure that the specifica: 
tion we have not only meets our standards, but is a specification of «a 
item that industry can produce. It almost precludes the necessit) 
for preaward survey of an item. 

Mr. Courtney. Excepting where you are going into a new field 

Colonel Carow. Except where we are going into a new field, wher 
some of the inspection standards and the manufacturing standard 
may be questionable in our minds. 

Mr. Courtney. Another question on this subject. How large 
operation is this Standards Division ¢ 

Colonel Carow. The Standards Division is divided into three pa 

Mr. Courrney. Specifically, I would like to direct your attentio1 
this one phase. Do you afford manufacturers an opportunity of pr 
senting their wares to you for inspection with a view to ultimate!) 
being qualified as producers ? 

Colonel Carow. We accomplish that more by an inspection of |is 
facilities on the spot, utilizing to a great extent the inspection fac! 
ties of the Naval Inspection Service. It also does our field inspe 
tion on acceptance of contractual material. We may also supplement 
that by inspection by ourselves. 

Mr. Courtney. Let me take a hypothetical case, Doctor. Suppose 
there is a new medical gadget of some sort that is on the market, 
probably developed by a single manufacturer, which would require. 
I might suggest, specifying only that particular item by name or ! 
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particular type. Supposing there is a situation where other manu- 
facturers in the field would like to get into before you have actually 
issued any procurement orders. Do you have any facilities or any way 
in which these other manufacturers can qualify by actually having 
their articles tested for use ? 

Colonel Carow. We don’t normally test their items for use prior 
to allowing them to have a contract. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, is there an opportunity, if they so desire, 
afforded here or do you have the facilities for doing it? 

Colonel Carow. We do not have the facilities ‘here in sc ope large 
enough to act as a preaward sampling organization. 

Mr. Courtney. Then is your reason for not h: aving it because you 
do not have either the funds, the facilities, or personnel ? 

Colonel Carow. Funds, personnel, space, facilities, all of them. 

Mr. Cuemente. What about testing a piece of equipment after you 
have ordered it? For instance, it says this is a new specification. 
You said a moment ago that you do check on it. Where do you test 
it? What facilities do you use to test this equipment? Do you use a 
manufacturer’s test or do you use a commercial laboratory, like the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory / 

Colonel Carow. We use only facilities to test the material that we 
have contracted for, where we so desire to have it tested here. 

Mr. Courtney. That occurs after you procure it ¢ 

Colonel Carow. Yes. These people who have pieces of equipment 
that they wish to assure themselves meet our specifications and stand- 
ards have resort to commercial laboratories or to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Mr. CLeMeNTE. Supposing you had a hemostat that someone de- 
cided to change a little bit, which would facilitate the use of it under 
operating conditions ¢ 

Colonel Carow. If that is a new piece of equipment, that piece of 
equipment then is referred to the Armed Services Medical Material 
and Standardization Committee, which is located down in Washing- 
ton, and which coordinates this new piece of material and equipment 
with the professional people and the technical people who are actually 
going to use it. 

Mr. Cremente. Is that on a specification level or is it after pro- 
duetion ¢ 

Colonel Carow. That is on the standard level and not on the speci- 
fications. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Once you have given the item out for a contract 
and it is modified quite a bit from the original item, who tests it? 

Colonel Carow. If it is a change in the standards of the equipment, 
it is reviewed and tested then by professional people. 

Mr. CLementer. Civilian or military / 

Colonel Carow. Within the military. 

Mr. Hepserr. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Courtney. Colonel, before we leave that subject, may I ask a 
question? In your opinion, would it improve the service you are able 
to render if you did have an opportunity and the facilities for testing 
equipment here under your control and related to or directly asso- 
elated with procurement ? 

Colonel Carow. You mean as a preaward survey / 
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Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

Colonel Carow. I don't believe it would. 

Mr. Courtney. Would you mind amplifying that ? 

Colonel Carow. I don't believe it would for this reason: there 
thousands of people in this country who have something to off 
We would be setting ourselves up, IT think, and establishing that thi. 
person's piece of equipment will or will not meet our requirements 
I don’t know what gain that would be to us to let Mr. Jones kno 
that his equipment does or does not meet our requirements. I t] 

is his responsibility to determine that his equipment does meet | 
requirements and provide it. 

Mr. Exsvon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question 4 

Mr. Heserr. Yes, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exvsvon. Colonel, who passes on the bids that are made by 
Various contractors / 

Colonel Carow. We here. 

Mr. Evsron. Suppose a prospective contractor submits a low bid- 
we will say considerably lower than some other bids—and he has a 
article which he claims is sufficient to meet your requirements. Una 
the circumstances wouldn't you inspect his article to see whether or 
not you are justified in accepting the low bid 4 

Colonel Carow. We may or we may not. We will inspect his pla 
if he is a new bidder. We will inquire into his financial capabilities 
We will inquire as to whether or not he is a regular manufacturer o 
dealer in this type of item, if it is something in his regular line. Wi 
will inquire as to whether or not he is tooled up to make this item. 
We will inquire whether or not there is sufficient productive pg 
without resorting to regular producers of the item, so as to prevent t! 
necessity right now of that man buying new tools, new dies, new jigs 
There may be a saving in one sense, in dollars, but in the other sense, it 
this man has never produced an item before and has not the technica 
know-how—becatise our equipment requires technical know-how ot 
how to make it, what the peculiarities are. Tf he does not have tha 
then it is questionable whether or not we would accept it. 

Mr. Eisrox. Suppose he does- 

Colonel Carow. We have _. by experience that many time: 
these people attempt to provide us with material and the period ot 
time that we have to teach them to actually make the sup ole will g 
over a year or more, and when you are dealing in requirements t! 
you need, to provide for medic ‘al people to use in the field, you sot 
times cannot wait that long. 

Mr. Exsron. Suppose he does have the facilities and other depart 
ments have determined that the facilities are adequate and have 
tually given him contracts for similar articles / 

Colonel Carow. I don’t know what other departments would mak: 
that determination. The determination on that point is made he: 

Mr. Evsvon. Well, the Army engineers, for example, may purclias 
something from a manufacturer and are perfectly satisfied with 
facilities to produce a somewhat similar article. At least he can pr 
duce what the Army engineers want and that is an indication that, 
with very little change in his manufacturing processes, he coul 
produce what you want. Then he submits a low bid and he offers to 
submit his article to you. He offers to submit a pilot model. Y: 
wont let him submit it? You tell him to go to the Bureau of Stand 
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ids or you tell him to go to some private laboratory’ By that time, 


of course, a great deal of time has elapsed and you have given the con- 
‘ract to a higher bidder and the Government has lost some money by 
reason of it. Do you think that is good procedure / 

Colonel Carow. We attempt every time we can, Mr. Elston, to give 
the contract to the low bidder, where every other consideration of 


procurement is taken into effect. 

Mr. Exsron. I don’t want to take the time to go into a specific 
ase, but I expect to go into it with you later, 

Colonel Carow. I believe I know the case you have in mind. T will 
w« glad to discuss it with you. 

Mr. Exsvon. I would like to talk to you about it later because they 
ontended they were perfectly willing to submit a pilot model and 
their facilities had been checked and found to be adequate and their 
bid was low, I think considerably lower than the next higher bidder. 

Colonel Carow. IT will be glad to discuss it with you. 

Mr. Eusron. Yet they were turned down and you refused to look 
it their pilot model but just suggested, in an offhand way, that they 
go to the Bureau of Standards. And later on, at some future time, 
of with respect to that contract, you would give them consideration. 

Colonel Carow. Incidentally, the award has not been made on 
that contract. 

Mr. Hitnerr. How much is involved in that, Mr. Elston / 

Mr. Eisron. I don’t remember the exact amount. I think it was 
a rather considerable item. 

Mr. Heéserr. Would you know offhand, in the case that Mr. Elston 
s speaking about, how much is involved / 

Colonel Carow. He is speaking about the protest made by the 
KECO Industries with reference to our negotiation No. 969N, 

Mr. Heésnerr. With reference to what ? 


Colonel Carow. With reference to the procurement o 
approximately 509 stills. 


f water stills. 
Phe quantity of stills under procurement is 

Mr. Heéserr. At what price / 

Colonel Carow. The price, as offered by the producer 
the actual price here. T will get that for you. 

Mr. Anprrson, Approximately 4 

Colonel Carow. Approximately 3136 to S140, 

Mr. Heperr. A total of what / 

Colonel Carow. For one still. 

Mr. Henerr. What was the total contract / 

Colonel Carow. The total contract is approximately 509 stills. 

Mr. Heénerr. I am a bad mathematician. You are a little faster 
than Tam, and can vou tell me the aggregate amount there / 

Mr. Cunnincuam. About 870,000, 

Mr. Hesertr. What was the next bid 7 

Colonel Carow. The difference between that and the next bid was 
ipproximately $7,000, This still, incidentally, is required to make 
USP water, water that conforms to the requirements of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia; water that is used in our surgery and in our 
pharmacies and in the preparation of solutions for pharmaceuticals. 
The purity of the end product is what we are desirous of getting. 
There are currently three manufacturers of this item. Thev have 
heen manufacturing the item for vears. There is one firm that was 


I dont have 
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brought into the picture during World War II. These people, afte: 
a long period of time, finally got so that they can make the still. 
Even with three manufacturers now who have had long experien 
in the making of a water still, occasionally they can’t make a wate 
still, and that is with years of know-how behind them. 

Mr. Exsron. You don’t know but that some new fellow might conie 
along and make a better still. You said, Colonel, that in this partic) 
lar case the contract had not been awarded ? 

Colonel Carow. The contract has not been awarded in this particu 
lar instance. In view of the protest of the KECO people and in line 
with our requirements, we have forwarded all papers with referenc 
to the thing to the General Staff of the Army, which is the next 1 
Vv “ ing point on our actions. 

_ Eston. The KECO company was not advised of that. The) 
were aaa of the fact that if they wanted to have their model exan 
ined, they would have to take it to the Bureau of Standards or a pr 
vate laboratory and they would be considered for future contract 
and no statement was made with respect to the pending contract. 

Colonel Carow. When they came in on that, I think they knew that 
the contract had not been awarded because we notify all bidders 
whether or not they are successful or unsuccessful in any negotiatio) 
or bid that they are in. No type of notification to that effect went 
to the KECO people, that they had not received the contract. Ou 
plan on that, Mr. Elston, for your information, is that we here, since 
there is considerable question on the thing—and we wish to do not 
only the Government justice, but also the “manufacturer Justice—w: 
are going to inspect that plant again, utilizing our own engineers, at 
which time we plan to review the pilot model that he claims to have 
produced by himself, to determine whether or not he has productio: 
facilities established, and will again make a later decision on tli 
Matter. 

Mr. Exsron. Of course, there would be no complaint at all if you 
did that, but he was advised that this matter was closed and he coul 
submit his pilot model only in the event he is interested in future co) 
tracts. Now, I have the letter from your Department to that effect 

Colonel Carow. That is what is going to be done, as I recounted to 
you in this case. 

Mr. Héperr. This letter that Mr. Elston has is in error, then; 
that correct ? 

Colonel Carow. The case is not closed. 

Mr. Evsron. Mr. Chairman, the letter to which I referred before. 
I think, should go in in its entirety so that there will be no misunde 
standing about it. Colonel, you have indicated that this company 
would be given consideration in this particular contract, but on the 
8th of February 1952, after the company had advised you that tli 
pilot model was ready for inspection, you wrote to them as follow: 
KECO INbvuSstTrRIES, INC., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to your letter February 2, 1952, due to the back 
log of work in our laboratory, the necessary personnel is not available to exan 
ine your pilot model of the 3-gallon still. 

However, it is suggested that you submit this model to the National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., or a reputable commercial laboratory for exan 
ination to determine if item complies with the applicable purchase deseiptio: 
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Upon receipt of the report from either the Bureau of Standards or a commer- 
ial laboratory, you may be guided accordingly in bidding on future require- 
ments for the Government. 

That is signed by Howard F. Currie, colonel, MC, USAF, Deputy 
Chief of Agency. 

Colonel Carow. IT might add at that point, Mr. Elston, that he 
refers there to the 3-gallon still and—— 

Mr. Exsron. Yes. 

Colonel Carow. He was not low bidder on the 3-gallon still. 

Mr. Exston. Well, he was low bidder on some kind of a still and 
claims he has a pilot model. 

Colonel Carow. He was low bidder on the 5-gallon still. 

Fee Euston. Perhaps he meant 5-gallon instead of 3-gallon, because 

‘is the still he bid on. 

" Cola Carow. He bid on both stills, 3 and 5. 

Mr. Exsron. You did not say that in this letter. You merely said 
that he could be considered for future contracts and said nothing 
about the pending contract. I don’t want to take time on an isol: ated 
case, but 1f this manufacturer was treated this way in this particular 
case, there may be lots of others, in which event it means that some 
people who are the low bidders are pushed aside and are not given 
the consideration that they should be given and the Government is 
losing money. 

Colonel Carow. We don’t have the space or facilities to make pre- 
award surveys and examine people’s equipment in every case. We 
attempt to do so when we can. 

Mr. Exsron. Isn’t that distinctly to the disadvantage of the smaller 
manufacturer and doesn’t the Government lose some money sometimes 
because the smaller manufacturer is willing to make the article—— 

Colonel Carow. I don’t know whether the Government wants to 
subsidize the determination of whether or not his piece of equipment 
does or does not meet the requirements. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, when they are willing to submit the model for 
examination, does it require so much personnel to examine it 4 

Colonel Carow. Sometimes, yes; it does, Mr. Elston. These pieces 
of technical equipment take a lot of time to determine whether or not 
they meet requirements. 

Mr. Exsron. Then you are just more or less favoring the larger 
manufacturer, aren't you, because their equipment is known / 

Colonel] Carow. I wouldn’t say it is a question of a larger manu- 
facturer or a smaller manufacturer. 

Mr. Exstron. How do you determine about the other manufacturer's 
irticle if you don’t inspect it? 

Colonel Carow. If he has normally been producing that material in 
the medical industry, we assume that he is a regular manufacturer of 
the item, or a dealer in the item. If that is true, then we feel that 
he can produce the item according to our standards. 

Mr. Ciemente. Isn't a phase of testing the use of an item, for 
instance a mobile X-ray unit? If it simulated combat conditions 
and if it satisfied you that it performs the mission that it was pur- 
chased for, then that is the test you use / 

[f it doesn’t function under actual combat conditions or field condi- 
tions, you say it needs a change. Maybe it has to have a suspension, 





probably a rubber suspension to keep the X-ray from being injured 
or something like that. Isnt that part of your testing? 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Colonel, is this water still sometimes called 
demineralizer ¢ 

Colonel Carow. No, sir. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Do you know the difference between a water stil] 
and a water demineralizer / 

Colonel Carow. I would assume that that means a piece of equip 
ment that you might have in your home that would filter out th 
higher calcium and phosphorous contents of the water. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I don’t know what it is, but along the line of 
what Mr. Elston was referring to, I have had a situation for a year 
in trying to get to the bottom of it, where the Air Force gave 
contract or accepted a bid about $75,000 higher for 105 water ce 
mineralizers than the next lowest bidder, and previously they had 
approved the demineralizer of the lower bidder, his financial condition 
and everything, and no satisfactory explanation has ever been give: 
aus to why the contract, on a sealed bid, was awarded to the highe: 
bidder. That is right in line with your situation, Mr. Elston. | 
don’t want to go into that now. IT was curious as to whether or not 
a demineralizer is the same thing asa water still. It isa water purifier 
of some kind. 

Colonel Carow. This is a still that transforms water into distilled 
water, 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I understand the demineralizer does so. It is 
what is called pure water. While Lam on it, Mr. Chairman, T would 
like to ask another question or two. 

Mr. Heserr. May I interrupt, Mr. Cunningham? Is it in cor 
nection with this particular matter or the general over-all 4 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Nothing more about the demineralizer. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. In the procedure, do you require performance contracts 
in our contracts that are let / 

Colonel Carow. Performance bonds? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Colonel Carow. It must depend upon the contractor. Our past 
experience with him, whether or not it is questionable that the ma 
can produce—we may require a performance bond. 

Mr. Fisuer. If there is any question about the financial ability, the 
you do require the bond 4 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Fisuer. I was a little curious to know in your over-all planning 
of procurement from year to year—when are these plans made 
with the various services? Is that at the beginning of each fisea! year 
or calendar year, as to what their anticipated needs will be and 
forth ¢ 

Colonel Carow. They make a projected—this is not within my fiel 
I will comment on what I know about it. They make a projected 
requirement that is used for budgetary purposes. The requirements 
that they come Up with are based on the best operational and strateg 
and tactical information that is provided to them from the Gener 
Staff. That is used asa base for determining their budget. As mat 
rials are required, these requirements are continuously recomput 
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he requirements people are in this building and they receive from 
heir field agencies monthly reports in the case of the A rmiy, anal later 
reports In the case of the Navy. When I say Army, I include Army 
and Air Force, and their stock position is known. This is their Na- 
‘ional stock control point, so they know what their assets are, and they 
know What their Habilities ave, and they know what their over-all 
requirements are, from which they determine what their then current 
requirements are, 

Mr. Fister. And that information is passed on to your office / 

Colonel Carow. That information then is phased in to me on a 
regular scheduling basis, not only from the Army, but the Navy and 
the Air Force at the identical moment. 

Mr. Fisher. — the N-rav machines again, just for example. Do 
you know now, or when will vou know ee many N-ray machines will 
be required by xt three services as an example during the next 12 
months, or is that information phased to you maybe every 3 months 
or 6 months, or do you know a year in advance, or how long in advance 
do vou know about those things. as a matter of practice / 

Colonel Carow. As a matter of practice, I don't know until L get 
the requirement from then what they want. However, in some speci- 
ied cases, Where we know that the productive capacity is questionable 
ris tight, it would be advisable for us to have a full year’s require- 
ments placed to us. We will ask the Services then to give us their 
full year’s requirements. 

Mr. Fisurer. I see. You dont require that except under those 
circumstances ¢ 

Colonel Carow. That is right, sn 


Mr. Fister. The advance information / 

Colonel Carow. LT would say those items are selectively pulled out, 
as our experience shows it, and then we go to the requiring services and 
ask for that. 

Mr. Fister. I suppose on deliveries, in wt these requirements, 
you attempt as nearly as you can to stagger their deliveries over the 


entire year, is that correct 

Colonel Carow. Normally, that is the normal method, to stagger 
the manufacturing within their capabilities, 

Mr. Fisuer. Take the blankets again as an example. You don't 
purchase them, but they are all cleared through you here, aren't they / 

Colonel Carow. We have some cognizance over the specification. 
We review with them the specification on what we want. That, of 
course, too, comes from the Standards Committee in Washington, 
That is the only point that we have—— 

Mr. Fisner. I understood that it cleared through you here and then 
you in turn submitted it to the quartermaster. 

Colonel Carow. Well, the requirements are cleared to us. I night 
say that in that regard, to help you understand it, that the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force place in our Fiscal Division their dollars and 
paper that we will use to obligate. That appropriation and money 
is required to cover the anticipated committment cost of the bl: inket 
is given to the Quartermaster at the time we place our requirements 
on the Quartermaster, so that they have our requirements. They have 
the funds. We have jointly worked with them on specifications and 
it is their procurement responsibility from that point on. They ar- 
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range for the delivery of the material to the requiring service 
pots. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to inquire if we are 
the next step of this inquiry going into these standardizations a1 
catalogs ¢ 

Colonel Carow. Yes, we are going into catalog and standardiz, 
tion. I might add for you on requirements that we do receive t| 
projected plan requirements for material used for planning purpose: 
with your Industrial Mobilization Program. We may know as fa) 
as three or four years in advance what their planned requirements «1 

Mr. Courrnry. Doctor, what is your experience with these laps 
appropriations which expire at the 30th of June in each year ; 
notice that you endeavor, as you say, to stagger the procurement an 
delivery, and the Committee, I may say, notices that there is a tr 
mendous boost in the requirements commencing about June 1 ani 
frantically on or prior to June 30. 

Colonel Carow. I can’t answer that question to you as to why this: 
funds and requirements should suddenly become available. 

Mr. Courrnery. Is it your experience that they do become available 
to you in requirements / 

Colonel Carew. We usually see a step-up of our activity during thi 
month of June. One of the reasons for that, as far as we are co) 
cerned, is the fact that come the 30th of June, at midnight, those 
funds that are remaining are not available for obligational purposes. 
It takes time todothis. We may constrict within a period of a mont! 
activity that we would normally do in two or sometimes three montis 

Mr. Hésert. Is that just to get rid of the money, so that you can 
have an empty sack when you go back to Congress ? 

Colonel Carow. No, sir, that isn’t it. 

Mr. Héserr. What is the reason ? 

Mr. Courrnry. Maybe I can straighten it out. 

Colonel Carow. I will ask Captain Jordan to answer that q 
tion. 

Mr. Courtney. What control over these requisitions that come 1) 
June, up to June 30—— 

Colonel Carow. We have had this discretion and control and are at 
tempting to regulate it in this fashion—that requirements that would 
normally come to us in May will be phased in to us in February, along 
with February’s requirements. 

Mr. Courrney. February of what year‘ 

Colonel Carow. This year; that is, this month. Those requirements 
that the services require this month have added to them their planned 
requirements for the month of May. Now, during March, thei 
planned requirements for March will have added to them their planned 
requirements for June, which means that in February and March of 
this year we will not only be buying their February and March require 
ments but also their May and June requirements. 

Mr. Courtney. How are you going to know what they will be? I: 
that based on experience ¢ 

Colonel Carow. It is not my consideration to say what they need 
That is their consideration of what they know they will need fro 
their computation of their requirements. It means that in the mo 
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f April they will phase their normal procurement requirements to us, 

nd we sincerely hope from that point on we will have sufficient pro- 
curement time to effect procurement. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What rule do you follow in determining the 
quantity of each purchase 

Colonel Carow. As I have explained, I do not determine quantities 
to be procured. Quantities to be procured are determined independ- 
eitly by the Army, Navy, and Air Force Services. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That comes to my next question. You take their 
requisition and purchase the amount they ask for, whether you believe 
t isthe right amount or not? 

Colonel Carow. It is not my prerogative to determine whether it 
is the correct amount or not. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Don’t you think you should have some 
prerogative / 

Colonel Carow. It is not my responsibility. 

Mr. CunniINGHAM. Don’t you think you should have that respon- 
cibility ¢ 

Colonel Carow. I don’t think so; not under the arrangement and 
charter that las been presented here for us. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Even so, if the charter were amended and gave 
you the responsibility, don’t you think a saving could be expected ¢ 

Colonel Carow. I might say that we question many times the re- 
quirements that are plac ‘ed before us, if it appears to be out of line and 
out of reason, and we will ask the requiring services to redetermine 
if that requirement is the correct amount. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Do you, in making the purchases, have any 
understanding or agreement with the supplier of the item as to future 
amounts that can be procured from that particular firm or company in 
the event of an emergency / 

Colonel Carow. We may have in our contract with him a provision 
for an increased quantity to be supplied to us at the same cost as the 
iaterial that we buy. In other words, in some cases we place a provi- 
sion in our contract to increase the quantity we may procure from him 
hy a certain percentage up and above what we contracted for at that 
time. It doesn’t necessarily mean that we will go to him and ask him 
for that. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. What I really have in mind is this: I am try- 
ing to get some ideas for future legislation to help you as well as the 
people. TL appreciate that no one can tell a vear from today, whether 
we will be expanding or contracting. If you don’t pure ‘hase enough 
to have the needed supplies in case of an emergency that requires 
rapid expansion, you are subject to criticism; we are Subject to criti- 
cism. On the other hand, if you purchase too much, you are also sub- 
ject to criticism. 

Have you tried to arrive at any reasonable rule whereby you could 
place these orders, figuring that you have enough at a given time to 
take care of an expanded situation, and also be able to contract quickly 
for the benefit of the taxpayers ? 

Colonel Carow. The computation of these requirements and the 
supply of the requirements is outside of my realm of responsibility. 
i have no way of—— 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. I think you have answered the question and it 
is right at the very root of what we are getting after. It is divided 
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responsibility in the Departments, no one having authority to say 
much and stop, or add so much and stop. Each one can pass it 01 
the other. That is the real reason for the waste that has been going o 

Colonel Carow. Captain Jordan, may I ask you if you will try 
answer Mr. Cunningham’s question / 

Captain Jorpan. May I have the indulgence of the committee 1 
vo back to this blanket deal, to give an example of how we operate 
What the Agency receives, in effect, are buy orders from the Ary, 
Navy, and Air Force, quoting a certain amount of funds. If the pric 
that is available in the market is outside their estimated cost, 
Agency comes back to the service and asks them whether they Walt 
to go through with it. That was true in this blanket deal. T! 
original buy was in the neighborhood of 60,000 blankets. As wor 
Was running $4.40 a pound at that time, the Quartermaster came bac! 
and said, “It is going to cost you approximately $22 for these blankets.” 
Our people immediately cut back their order from 60,000 to 5,000, 
which they had to have then and there. They did not buy the ba! 
ance of the blankets until the price hac dropped to less than half th 
price at the time we went In. 

Mr. Courrney. Captain, may T ask a question right there? Who 
as the real control as to whether or not these orders will be placed 
terms of total requirement for the year, or whatever period they ar 
selecting’ Do you have any discretion in the matter or is it solely 
dependent upon the amount of money that is available and certified 
to you for the purchase / 

Captain Jorpan. I can speak only for the Navy on that part. We 
estimate our requirements at the time we prepare our budget, in the 
light of the best information we have from higher authority as to the 
size of the Navy projected operations. Using our experience in past 
situations, we project the quantities of materials that we will nee 
and estimate the amount of money that will be required to buy thos 
items, 

Mr. Courtney. Let me state the question, if IT may, Doctor, in a 
different way. Supposing, in the instance that you just put, ther 
were funds enough available to buy the 60,000 blankets at $22, 0 
whatever the price happened to be. Would the thing just have pro 
ceeded through with a purchase order? 

Captain Jorpan. It did not. 

Mr. Courtney. I know, but what control is there exercised at that 
point? That is the question we are interested in. Obviously yo 
were not going to use 60,000 blankets at one time. That was your tota 
requirement for purchase. The only reason, as 1 gather from tli 
hypothesis or the direct answer, whichever it may have been, that 
you did not go through with the purchase of the 60,000 was that t! 
price of wool exceeded the quantity of money certified as being ava 
able for purchase. 

Captain Jorpan, Yes, but we did not want those 60,000 blankets fo 
delivery as of now. We had them scheduled over an orderly period 
Mr. CunNincHam. Then at that time there was an anticipated sto 

piling of 52,000 blankets ? 

Captain Jorpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Cunninenam. The reason it did not go through was becans 


the price was too high / 
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Captain Jorpan. We had an expansion program increasing our hos- 
pital beds, providing for the normal stocks that are to be carried in 
those places. We are limited by ruling to a 3-month operational stock 
level. We have, in addition, the anthority to carry a hmited quantity 
of material in reserve. That quantity of material we determine by 
figuring out, in case of mobilization, what our requirements would be. 
We deduct from that the estimated capacity of deliveries from industry 
during that period, and the difference represents what we should have 
in reserve to meet the immediate impact of mobilization until industry 
ean supply us with the things we need. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Let us put it another way. Supposing that 
tomorrow we will be in an all-out war, with anticipated casualties 
mounting. Then you will just have to go out, if you did not have 
enough of these materials, and get them regardless. 

Captain Jorpan. Yes, sir, but we try to prevent that situation. We 
have here in the Agency an industrial mobilization and procurement 
planning organization which has gone out to industry as a whole and 
developed with industry schedules of producton that could be met in 
the event of mobilization. It is a planned and orderly process. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Then in the Navy you do have some rule that 
you follow in determining the quantity that you purchase at a given 
time? 

Captain Jorpan. Yes, sir; so does the Army and the Air Foree. 

Mr. CunninGuam. What is that rule é 

Captain Jorpan. The current requirements of what you would esti- 
inate you would have to use and consume during a period of time. 

Mr. Cunninouam. With the number of men you then have or do 
you anticipate an increase / 

Captain Jorpan. With the projection we have in the size of the 
Navy, which went from around 400,000 to one million men, we have 
to procure in advance—— 

Mr. Cunninguam, 150 percent additional 

Captain Jorpan. 250 percent of what we would have had otherwise. 
Now, that is composed of not only the material that we would con- 
sume during that time, but also the limited stocks that have to be car- 
ried in activities, in depots, for the larger size Navy. In other words, 
our operating stock for 400,000 men would have to be increased to a 
}-month operating stock for a million men. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Don’t answer this question unless you wish to 
Captain. In making these determinations, do you take into considera- 
tion intelligence as to what the future may be, from a defense stand- 
point? If that is a secret question, don’t answer it. 

Captain Jorpan. Insofar as it is communicated to us by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and our respective General Staff or CNO, 

Mr. CunntnGuam. That is all. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Colonel, as I understand your function, from 
What you have said, the three services furnish you with what they 
need, and then it is up to you to get the best articles at the cheapest 
price that you can for them in the amounts that they specify to you 
that they need; is that correct / 

Colonel Carow. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. If you had to determine what each one of the: 
needed, you would have the burden there of three different services, 
to determine what each one of them needed, rather than to have 1 
men at the head of each service determine for themselves what t! 
needed and then supply their needs to you?! 

Colonel Carow. That is right, sin 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Don’t you really think that the most effect 
way to handle it is that way, for the services themselves to determ 
what they need? They know better what they need than some agenc) 
that would have to go into the needs of all three of them, don’t they’ 

Colonel Carow. I don’t believe I am prepared to answer your ques 
tion, sir. I think there are studies under way now to try to answe1 
your question. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. It might be that some supervisory service had 
had consultations with these services, and got them to show them, 
after they had gotten it down to what they thought they needed, gone 
over it with them, that they might be able to cut it down before it 
gets to you. I just want your ideas. 

Colonel Jones. I would like to make a statement if I may at the 
present time. I am speaking for the Army Medical Service. <A] 
though I am the Army member of the directorate, the recommend: 
tions that I am going to make now have to do with the Medical Service 
of the Army because we do in a measure determine their requir 
ments. The Army Medical Service, you must remember, is only one 
technical service in the Army. Our requirements go hand in hand 
with the over-all Army requirements, as do the quartermaster, the 
Engineer, the Ordnance, and other technical services. We are moni 
tored; that is, the Surgeon General of the Army is monitored by thx 
General Staff as to requirements and makes quarterly and other 
periodic reports on individual items to the Staff, where they are 1 
viewed. This Agency is not an agency for the purpose of coordinat 
ing these requirements. That is ‘done at higher levels. The Mun 
tions Board is established by law, I believe, as the coordinating agency 
for requirements between the three services, for all require ments. 

Mr. Hénerr. We understand that. We just wanted to get the co: 
rect picture over here at this particular center. There is no crit 
cism being leveled at you from this level at all. We just want to fir 
out, in the over-all picture, exactly who is responsible for requir 
ments. 

Colonel Jones. It is at a higher level. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. May I go ahead? 

Mr. Heénerr. Yes. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Colonel, when they give you a list of the 1 
quirements they need, do they tell you when the -y need them? Do they 
tell you for what per iod of time they have to have them or when yo 
are to supply them? What do they tell you about that ? 

Colonel Carow. They give us a required delivery time, the time 
that they desire to have them. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. When is that time usually? Is that a 90-day 
period or sometimes does it extend for a year, or just how long do 
these periods of time for delivery sometimes extend that they give 
you! 

Colonel Carow. Sometimes they extend up over a year. 
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Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. When they extend that length of time, when 
vou enter into a contract with the people that you are going to buy 
Ffrom, do you enter into a contract with them to buy all of that for 
period of a year at the same price or do you have to enter into a con- 
yact With them that it can be adjusted as the price goes up or down ¢ 
How do you work that part / 

Colonel Carow. All contracts are renegotiated as to costs and many 
ontracts contain a price- redetermination clause, to either pay the 

ontractor more money if his costs require it, or to recoup money for 
‘he Government if his cost does not justify the price. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. From what my observation has been, it looks 
1 me like you over here, this medical department, have probably 
vot the most efficient of any that have been set up so far. Do you 
think one reason for that is that your items are rather easily cataloged, 
more so than items that are needed in other departments? I am not 
taking away anything from your efficiency or the fine work that you 

ive handled, but does that have something to do with it ? 

Colonel Carow. I think because we do have a common item, a com- 
mon deseription and a common specification of some standard, that 
the manufacturers know what we want. We don’t want something 
different for the Army than we want for the Navy. They are able to 
vt upa re ‘tion line and maintain it at a low cost. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. In other words, your medical supplies can 
be used In any branch. 

Colonel Carow. In fact, practically all the things we buy, except 
for what we specifically desire for peculiarities of medicine under 
combat conditions, field conditions, are common items of supply that 
you will find in any hospital or doctor’s office over a drug store. 

Mr. peGrarrenkiep. But these items that some of these other de- 
partments have that are technical in nature and particularly appli- 
cable to men in some particular branch of service, in some specialized 
branch of service—those articles, where they do not apply to all, 
vould be much more difficult really to get cataloged, wouldn’t they 
“Mr. Heérerr. I don’t want to answer for you, Colonel, but I may tell 
Puy distinguished colleague from Alabama that there is no difference 
of opinion there. We have never discussed peculiar items. We are 
king about common items. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. But I can see some items of clothing that are 
peculiar, too. 

Mr. H&étrerr. Well, if they are all peculiar, then they don’t come 
within this sphere. We are talking about shoes, nails, and electric- 
ght bulbs that are common. That is the things—blankets. 

Colonel Carow. Mr. Hébert, could we proceed with the cataloging 
hinction ¢ 

Mr. Héperr. Let us finish this. 

Mr. Corr. Going back to the question of wikia you feel your 
gency should have the right to inquire into the justification of the 
rders that are placed with you by the services, your agency does not 
nave any responsibility with respect to the health and welfare of the 
red services personnel, does it ? 

Colonel Carow. I differ with you on that. 

Mr. Cote. I didn’t make a statement. I asked a question. 
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Colonel Carow. We do have that responsibility. In fact, that 
one reason I ama doctor and here on duty we have several other doctor. 
here on duty that help the nonprofessional people here, along wit 
all the other people here, the civilians and so on that enter into oy 
operations, to assure ourselves that we buy a product and materia 
that either is going to be admitted into the body or on the body or use 
xwround the body, that will benefit that patient. It must be a sort o| 
equipment or a piece of material that will be beneficial to them an 
not harmful. 

Mr. Corte. With respect to quality ? 

Colonel Carow. With respect to quality; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. But not with respect to amounts / 

Colonel Carow. Not with respect to amounts: no, sir. 

Mr. Corr. It has always been my theory that the fellow who has 
the responsibility of doing a job, the doctors in the hospitals or in th: 
dispensaries, looking after the headaches and broken legs—those pes 
ple who have the responsibility should have the anthority of carrying 
out that responsibility. In line with that premise, I can see no reaso 
why your agency would expect to have the right to question th 
amount of an order that might be placed with you. 

Colonel Carow. We informally question the amounts of orders. 

Mr. Corr. Just to make certain that they have not made a mistake’ 

Colonel Carow. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. But if they come back and say they still want a hundred 
aspirin pills, you order the hundred / 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. How do you preserve the element of competition on a 
gadget or an item which is covered in some area or some part by 
patent right? That is, a gadget which vou determine shall be stand 
ard and common to all the services. In that determination you may 
fix on an item which is patented. How do you preserve the element 
of competition on a patented article? 

Colonel Carow. Well, that is a good question. 

Mr. Cote. Or don’t you ¢ 

Colonel Carow. We don’t limit our competition to one producer of 
an item because that producer happens to own a patent on that iten 
or some component of the item. 

Mr. CoLe. Then the answer is that vou never accept as standard a 
item which is protected by patents. 

Coloner Carow. IT won't say that. 

Mr. Cote. Ithought that is what vou did say. 

Colonel Carow. There are items that are patented. That. is very 
true, but in the procurement of that item we do not limit our proposa! 
or our invitations to bid to the owner of the patent, to the man w! 
owns that item and owns the patent on that item. 

Mr. Cote. But you do:limit it to the thing on which he has a patent 
don’t you, and therefore indirect ly—— 

Colonel Carow. That is right. The producer may have someon 
else buy a license from that man and is able to produce it. 

Mr. Coir. To me the solution is rather simple. Before you « 
standardize any item, accept as standard an item which is covered 
«patent, you notify the owner of the patent that vou will not mak 
that a standard item unless he will agree to license it to any compet ito: 

Colonel Carow. We have many such agreements. 
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Mr. Cote. Why shouldn't that be policy with respect to all of them / 

Colonel Carow. Some people won't give us that. 

Mr. Cote. Then you shouldn't make that item as standard. 

Colonel Carow. I wouldn't say that is true. 

Mr. Coir. If you do, you defeat the purpose of standardization. 

Colonel Carow. Some of the greatest advances we have right now 
for use in the treatment of the sick and wounded are patented items. 
for example, [ will give you some of the antibiotics, aureomycin, 
chloromycetin, terramycin. Here are three antibiotics that are used 
all over the world. Without that we could not adequately treat our 
wounded and sick people. 

Mr. Cote. Why do you make it standard 4 

Colonel Carow. Here is an item that we want to buy. It is a stand- 
id item in our supply catalog for procurement purposes. It does 
not mean that when we buy that item we will go to the one producer 
of that item and ask for quotations. We will frequently find on some 
items that the owner of the patent, who has normal outlets to the 
medical trade, will frequently not bid to us at all and allow his dis- 
tributors alone to bid to us, and they will bid at a lower price than the 
manufacturer himself would bid to us. 

Mr. Cote. How about the X-ray machine that has a special string, 
a button attached to it over which there is a patent 4 

Colonel Carow. Sometimes vou can't make the things work without 
them. I don’t know whether we are going to go without the piece of 
string or without the piece of X-ray equipment. 

Mr. Cone. Tt would seem to me that vou could very well adopt as a 
general policy that perhaps there might be exceptions requiring a 
determination that the highest-—— 

Colonel Carow. I believe that is a matter of eeneral principle that 
we try. The standardization people that standardize on an item and 
accept the standard, attempt to the greatest extent they can and prac- 
tically doit to aveid patented items. 

Mr. Core. Or to obtain license agreements. 

Colonel Carow. That is right. We attempt ourselves here to 
obtain license agreements from people. On the other hand, it may 
De Necessary and sometimes is feasible to buy an item when the pro 
ducer is violating the patent of the owner of the patented item. It 
may be feasible to buy at his price, which is as far lower price, than 
buy a patent suit. The Court of Claims—and I believe my legal boy 
will back me up on this —the Court of Claims would allow a reason 
able rovalty to the owner of a patent, up to 5 or 6 percent, if some other 
producer violated the owner's patent. 

Mr. Core. Is the Government liable. the buyer liable, for a patent 
violation by a producer / 

Colonel Carow. The Government is liable in that caee. I will ask 
Captain Neville to explain how our contracts read regarding patents. 

Captain Nevirte. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily in a contract, we have 
What is called a patent-indemnity clause, in which the contractor 
agrees to indemnify the Government in the event the Government is 
sued for a patent infringement. There isa statute that in Government 
procurement the patent holder may only sue the Government and can 
not proceed by injunctive process against the contractor and stop the 
procurement. The patent-indemnity clause is by its terms limited to 
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standard commercial items, which is defined in the regulations. A) 
thing which is not a standard commercial item—and in our co 
tracts—which the contractor so warrants, the patent-indemnity clan 
would not apply.» In the event of an infringement suit which \ 
successful, the Government would be ultimately Hable and would ¢ 
no help from the contractor in that particular mstance. 

Mr. Coir. To revert to the school you have out in St. Louis son 
where, are those students all service personnel or civilian 4 

Colonel Carow. They are all service personnel. 

Mr. Coz. Army, Navy, nae all three services / 

Colonel Carow. Yes, s) 

Mr. Cour. It struck me as being a rather extravagant operation 
spend 25 percent of a person’s committed period to training him to « 
i job which vou wouldn't require him to do for more than two-third 
of his committed period; that is, 40 weeks out of a 3-year enlistmen 
period seems to me a rather extravagant operation. I am wonderin 
why you don’t do that with civilian personnel instead of servic 
First, why you don’t use local technicians to repair your gadgets 
There are areas where that cannot be done. 

Colonel Carow. There are areas even within this country where t: 
get a qualified technician to repair a 200 milliampere operating equip 
ment, to bring that technician, let us say, from the General Eelectri 
plant in Chicago on to some place in Georgia, to pay his expenses and 
his per diem and the cost of the service—I think the cost in that case 
would be considerably higher than the utilization of the military 
pe rsonnel. 

On the other hand, these pe ople at their bases prevent the deteriora 
tion of medical equipment. ‘They do current maintenance on thi 
material, to see that it does not—— 

Mr. Coir. There is no question that something has to de done. [ an 
wondering why you can’t use civilian personnel instead of service, be 
cause you can use them such a short period of time if it Is servic 
personnel, 

Mr. CiemMentr. How about sending a civilian to a combat area 
That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Corr. Why can’t you do both ? 

Colonel Carow. As I say, many times these civilians are not— 

Mr. Cote. Do you train any civil personnel at all for your techn 
cal maintenance men / 

Colonel Carow. We don’t ourselves, no. However, in the bas: 
maintenance shop at St. Louis, ] would say 99 percent—I have actuall) 
seen the operation. I will ask Colonel Jones to verify this for me—! 
would say that 99 percent of all of those people are civilians. 

Mr. Corr. Instructors ? 

Colonel Carow. No; these are actually people performing mainte 
nance work in a shop where they have facilities to do a high degre 
of maintenance activity. 

Mr. Coeur. It is the fact, then, that the armed services trains bot! 
service personnel, technicians and civilian personnel, technicians; 1s 
that correct 4 

Colonel Carow. Colonel Jones, can you answer that ? 

Colonel Jones. Mr. Chairman, we utilize both the facilities of loca! 
repair by manufacturer’s agents and so forth when they are avail 
able in the vicinity. The graduates of the school are utilized to 
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large extent in overseas areas, in Europe and in Korea and in Japan, 
where local facilities on a contract basis are not available. We try to 
put men in those schools who are committed to stay a longer period. 
We realize the point that 40 weeks is an extravagant expenditure of 
time and we try to select students that will be with for a long pe riod 
of time. We send a lot of noncommissioned officers there who we hope 

ll stay with us. 

"Ge the other hand, the attrition is very high because graduates of 
this school are in demand by industry and they go out, and we have 
a hard time at the present time keeping up with our requirements for 
this type of trained personnel. We have a shortage right now of 
some—well, I can’t give you the figure, but we are not presently able 
to fill the spaces in the overseas commands where these people are 
required, 

Mr. Cour. There is one other question. 

Colonel Carow. I might add, to supplement his statement, that the 
attempt was made to obtain career personnel for this schooling. 

Mr. Coin. There is one other phase of this that I want to develop 
with you. That is, what reason do you have in your mind for not 
enlarging the sphere of your activity to include warehousing‘ Why 
shouldn’t you go one step further—procure and warehouse ¢ 

Colonel Carow. That is under study now by a committee of people, 
to determine what degree of common warehousing can be performed 
in the armed services. 

Mr. Cour. If the designation of that is feasible, common warelhous 
ing, will that be added to your Agency’s sia sae 

Colonel Carow. I can’t answer your question, sir; I don’t know. 

Mr. Cote. Lam ee for your opinion. 

Colonel Carow. I don’t kok. 

Mr. Core. You must have an opinion as to whether or not it would 
be logical for your agency to be a warehouseman or not. 

Colonel Carow. With my facilities; no, itis not. I will have to add 
the ste rs the people who are actually doing it now, 

Mr. Coxe. It certainly is in keeping with the theory and principle 
of your procurement agency, in niy view, 

Colonel Carow. I would say it is a possibility. 

Mr. Cote. Then the using agency would simply requisition you to 
draw out of your warehouses whatever they might want / 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Coie. And ship to wherever they say / 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. Iam glad to hear you say it is under consideration. 

= Ciemente. As to this training that you have for the personnel 
. Louis, don't you need it in the Medical Corps im each one of 

a services? It is done with all the services. For instance, it takes a 

longer time than the 40 weeks of training for a technician. For in- 

stance, take a radar man or a pharmacist and you have to use the men 

you have in the services to take the training. If he stays after his 

24 months, you are fortunate. If he doesn’t you have that fast turn- 

over. 

Colonel Carow. I might say, in addition, that what we are trying to 
do to pre vent the necessity for long per iods of training is that we are 
attempting to contact industry and have them give to ‘their personne! 
that are going into the service a letter of recommendation that will 
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state the type of work that they have been doing. We are placing this 

question to industry in such a way so that when “they know John Jones 
is going into the service, they will say he is a qualified repairman in 
X-r: ay equipment. We hope that these people, when they get into the 
service, at the time they are given their service interview, to determine 
where they best fit into the slot—that this will be taken into consider 

ation in regard to their assignments. 

Mr. Ciemente. The help is in the selection of military occupation 
espec ially. 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Heénerr. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exrsron. While we are on this subject of warehousing, since it 
is not your function to handle the warehousing, is it your function to 

dispose of any surplus material in the warehouses ? 

Colonel Carow. I might say this in that respect: That at the time— 
and I will make a hypothetical case—let us say the Army has a require 
ment for a thousand of some item. Before that comes to me for pro 
curement purposes, it is reviewed by the opposite services. It is r 
viewed against their stock position, to determine whether or not there 

re surpluses or excesses within their own stock that they can transfe1 
over tothe Army. If that is so, they so indicate to me and I effect 
the transfer. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. May T ask a question ? 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. In regard to this warehousing, like my col 
league from New York, I am very much interested in that, and yet, 
at the same time, Tam sure that vou take into consideration this: That 
if you have warehouses, especially a great number of them, in a great 
many places, it would be very expensive and not only that, but if 
you get to putting too much stuff in those warehouses, I am sure you 
have thought of the fact that there is cong to be some criticism 
of stockpiling and buying more than is needed and those things, I am 
sure, you consider with the warehouse proposition. It is mighty 

easy if you get very much stuff on hand for criticism to be directed 
that vou are stoc kpiling and you are buying more than you need 
and that you are just trying to spend the Government’s money because 
you happen to have it and spend it before June runs out. 

Mr. Hésertr. The committee will stand in recess until 1:30 p.m 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., a recess was taken to 1:30 p,m.) 


\FTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Héverr. The committee will come to order. 

Now, Colonel, we were just about to enter into a discussion of 
cataloging. Will vou proceed from there ? 

Colonel Carow. Yes, sir, Mr. Hébert. I would like to add to my 
preliminary comments what the personnel strength is of this Agency 
I think the question was asked. There are 37 Army officers, 29 Nav) 
officers, 26 Air Force offieers. There are 648 civilians. This is the 
combined strength of the Agency, in all its activities, wherever they 
may be. 

Mr. CLremente. No enlisted men? 

Colonel Carow. There are 37 enlisted men who are spread throug! 
out the activities. There are a few here and a few there. 
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Mr. CLEMENTE. One service or the three services / 

Colonel Carow. Three. 

Mr. Courtney. Of the officer personnel, how many are directors? 

Colonel Carow. Of the officer personnel, there are five. 

Mr. Exsron. Did you state how many were in this school in St. 
Louis. 

Colonel Carow. I don’t have those exact figures, but there are two 
classes. One class now has 49 students. The other class has, I believe, 
68. I may be wrong by a small percentage. 

Mr. Courtney. Let me clear that up. The four directors are cross 
service, one Army, one Air Force, and one Navy 4 

Colonel Carow. There are two Air Force officers, one Navy, and 
two Army. 

Mr. Coir. Who are the other directors? 

Colonel Carow. These are Medical Service career people not 
directors. 

Mr. Hépnerr. Will you proceed. 

Colonel Carow. The next presentation will be by Colonel Schuck 
on cataloging. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. GEORGE E. SCHUCK, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
CHIEF, CATALOG BRANCH, MATERIEL STANDARDS DIVISION 


Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, my name is George E. Schuck, lieutenant colonel, Medical 
Service Corps, United States Army, presently Chief of the Catalog 
Branch of this Agency. I have been asked to testify on our joint 
cataloging. 

The Catalog Branch of this Agency was established on 14 June, 
1945, and charged with the development of a common technique with 
respect to classification, identification, and numbering cf medical 
items. The primary objective of the Branch was the publication of a 
single catalog for joint use. 

In August "1945, the Army-Navy Matériel and Specifications Board 
was established for coordin: ating the determination of medical items 
required in common by the Army and Navy. Item review teams, as 
working subcommittees of the Board, made a comprehensive review 
of 10,544 items cataloged by the Medical Services of the Army and 
Navy, tab D in your pamphlet, gentlemen, bar 1, which is the first bar 
on the chart represents that figure of 10.344 items. The vellow por- 
tion of that chart is the number of items which had been cataloged by 
the Army at that time. The lower portion is the Army and the 
upper portion is the Navy, on your tab. 

The preliminary review of these teams of specialists was supple- 
mented by continuous consideration of the Board, resulting in the 
cataloging of 4,212 items as common to both services, 1,539 items 
peculiar to the Army Medical Service, and 349 items peculiar to the 
Navy Medical Service, a total of 6,100 items. 

That is represented by the second bar on the tab. 

These latter items were approved for individual services to meet 
the specific needs of each service in fulfilling the varied medical func 
tions involved in land, sea and air operations. Subsequently to this 
review, and prior to the publication of the first joint catalog, a class 
of optical equipment and supplies was added, 839 items. 
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That is bar 3 on your tab, which also represents the figure at the 
time of our first joint catalog. 

In July 1947, the Army-Navy Catalog of Medical Matériel, p: 
liminary edition, was published, utilizing joint numbers and descr 
tions for all items required by both medical services. 

Mr. Courrney. I notice you use the words “joint numbers.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. The same number for each item, 
ee ‘atalog was subsequently superseded by the Armed Services 

‘atalog of Medical Matériel, which is the catalog here in front of m 
July 1949, the current edition, embodying all items required by t 
medical services of the three military departments. 

At the present time, this branch is responsible for the development 
of item identification data for new items entering the supply systems 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, since the est: sbuichinent of 
the latter as an autonomous department. These items are approved 
for adoption for one or more of the services by the Armed Service: 
Medical Matériel Standardization Committee (formerly the Arm) 
Navy Medical Matériel and Specifications Boards. Currently, 5,097 of 
the 6,910 standard items cataloged are available to all three services. 
Of the remaining 1,813 items, 1,471 are cataloged for use by the Army 
und Air Force, 42 by the Navy and Air Force; 7 by the Army alone, 
252 by the Navy alone, and 41 by the Air Force alone. 

That figure is represented by bar 4 on tab D. 

Of the 6,910 items presently cataloged, 5328 are purely medica! 
innature. Since 5,097 of these items are common to all three services, 
a standardization of the 95.6 percent has been achieved. The remain 
ing 1.815 items are supplementary to the medical items and are not 
common to all services because of the differences in the operational 
set-up of the three departments as well as the differences in the as 
signed functions of the three medical services. 

Bar 5, tab D—the last bar—reflects the contemplated transfer to 
other technical services of 405 items presently cataloged by the Army 
Medical Service for use in orthopedic appliance manufacturing shops 
and in physical reconditioning. 

At this point, gentlemen, I would like to point out on your chart 
that at the time the Army-Navy Medical Board finished their review, 
there were fewer items than was formerly in the Army Medical Sup 
ply Service. 

Mr. Courrnry. Alone? 

Lieutenant Colonel Sciruck. Alone. This branch is also responsi 
ble for the identification of medical items required by the Veterans’ 
Administration and Public Health Service, numbering these items 
within the structure of the Armed Services Catalog of Medical Ma 
tériel. Catalogs of these items, however, are published by the respe: 
tive services. 

In addition to the normal cataloging functions, the Catalog Branc! 
is presently participating in the Federal cataloging program, which 
requires the redescription of all items in accordance with procedure: 
and policies prescribed by the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency 
for use by all cataloging agencies. 

At the present time, I, as Chief of the Catalog Branch, represen! 
the three military services at higher echelons on cataloging activities 
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Mr. Courrney. Colonel, may Task a question right here? Referring 
to the table on the right of the chart which I have on page 43, you 
have an item of 1408 items, which is the top of the bar. 

Lieutenant Colonel SciuucK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. That does not indicate that the same application is 
io be made of the markings across the Board to the left 

Lieutenant Colonel SciuucK. Sir/ 

Mr. Courtney. Are these 1408 items new items / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. They are not. 

Mr. Courrnery. Does it represeit the additional load, if I may 
speak of it as such, of new items coming into you for cataloging ! 

Lieutenant Colonel ScuvcK. No, sir: they do not. 

Mr. Courtney. It merely isolates, then, what is not common to all 
three branches / 

Lieutenant Colonel ScHuck. All three branches, right. 

Mr. Courtney. It does not represent your current workload of 
cataloging, let us say 4 

Lieutenant Colonel Scauck. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrney. Do you have any idea at this point about what that 
would represent either in numbers, over any period you would like 
totake? Just take the last 2 years. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. I don’t believe I get your question. 

Mr. Courrney. My question is precisely this: What is your cata- 
loging job now in terms of items, total items, by reason of techno- 
logical advances or changes in matériel requirements? You start 
out here with a total of 10544. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. | believe that you are interested in 
the new items entering the system. 

Mr. Courrney. What new items are coming in ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Scutck. Our average over the past 3 years has 
been 450. 

Mr. Courrnry. Each year / 

Lieutenant Colonel ScHuck. That is the average, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. And that is broken down similarly to what you 
did on the first bar here to the left / 

Lieutenant Colonel ScHuck. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. Between the three services / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. However, I might clarify that to one 
extent. The majority of those new items entering the system are 
joint items. 

Mr. Courtney. They are joint items / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. They are joint items. 

Mr. Courrney. So that they would be represented in the black area / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. In the lower portion of the bar; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Are any of those new items left out of your stand- 
id cataloging, so that the other services would not know about them / 

Lieutenant Colonel ScHuck. No, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. In other words, although they are few items, they 
ire carried as not identified items 4 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. A new item, whether it be for one or 
more of the services, is published in our catalog. 
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Mr. Courrney. And then eventually it gets a number and goes into 
the regular system / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. He&éperr. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. You say for the past 3 years you have had an average 
of some 300 new items / 

Lieutenant Colonel ScuHuck. 450. 

Mr. Cote. And by far the majority of them are common items ? 

Lieutenant Colonel ScHuck. That is right. 

Mr. Core. Then how do you explain that on July 1947 your common 
items were 10 less than 5,000, and in 1953, 6 years later, it will onl) 
be 100 more than 5,000 ¢ . 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. Along with developments, sir, we also 
eliminate items. 

Mr. Corre. You eliminate / 

Lieutenant Colonel ScHuck. Yes,sir. If you will notice, since 1947 
the figures have not varied to a great extent. The only difference 
is In Our projected figure, as a result of certain Army items that ar 
peculiar to tech services and 

Mr. Exsron. In other words, Colonel, if you had not had this cata 
loging system and this first column had been projected over to 1953, 
you would have to add about 8 times 450 to it 4 

Lieutenant Colonel ScnvcK. There would be an exception, of course. 
We would have deleted items also. 

Mr. Exvston. But column 1, if it had been carried across without 
any cataloging system at all, would have been larger than 10.344 / 

Lieutenant Colonel ScuvcK. In all probability it would have: ves, 
sil 


‘ 





Mr. ELSTON. I would lke to ask another question, I don't know 
whether the colonel can answer that or not. Is there anything about 
this cataloging system that is so complheated or difficult that the ser 
ices outside of Medical Procurement could not use it / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnpuck. Our catalog is used as a guide by bot! 
civilian and military. 

Mr. Exsron. But they do not have a cataloging system outside of 
Medical Procurement similar to yours ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. No, sir. 

Mr. Evston. Is there any reason why they could not / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Héserr. You are the expert on cataloging assigned solely t 
the military service; is that correct / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. I might say that my people, my tech 
nical help,are the experts. Iam the head, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hférerr. How long have vou been the head / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. Since July of last year, sir. 

Mr. Héverr. Then as a neophyte in the field, after seeing what cai 
be accomplished, there Is nothing so secret or mystifying about 3 
single catalog system that cannot be applied to ali branches of the 
service: is there / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. I find nothing mystifying in that re 
spect. Insofar as cataloging itself, I do find it rather mystifying at 
times, 
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Mr. Heserr. That is understandable. However, you can apply the 
principle and fundamental. There is nothing that is very difficult, as 
Mr. Elston has pointed out, to applying the fundamentals and the 
application of common sense. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sciuck. In basic fields, certain areas. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. How do you know that it would not be as difficult to 
catalog the items in the other services because of the fact that you are 
only familiar with the medical services, aren’t you ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel ScutucK. Not entirely, sir; partially, you are 
correct. However, the majority of my time has been spent in the 
field and I have had considerable experience with all items within 
the Army itself. I can only speak, of course, for the Army, being 
an Army man, but I do have some knowledge of other items. 

Mr. Heserr. How long were you exposed to the other items in the 
Army, prior to coming to this? 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. Twenty-one years, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. So that you have 21 years of’experience behind you 
and T repeat the same question I asked vou before. There is nothing 
mystifying ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. No, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I think that your question addressed 
to the colonel, and his reply, indicates the reason why this committee 
is in existence. There isn’t a man sitting around this table that could 
make a catalog. We draw on technical brains and experience. That 
is what. we have to do: isn’t it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. That is right. 

Mr. Anperson. As a man who has been so many years in the field. 
certainly it must be gratifying to you to know that if you went back 
to the field and if you wanted an item of supply from the Medical 
Procurement Section here, all you have to do is send that from wher- 
ever you happen to be and that item would be sent to you. 

Lieutenant Colonel ScutucK. That is right. 

Mr. Anprrson. And if you wanted to get it out of a Navy supply 
depot that happened to be in that area, that would be under the same 
number that you have? 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. That is right. 

Mr. Anprerson. You have graphically illustrated here in your chart 
that you reduced the number of items formerly in the Army and Navy 
medical services by 40 percent simply through the use of a single 
catalog system. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. That is right. 

Mr. ANnperson. I was a little bit concerned about the next to the 
last paragraph in your statement. You say: 

In addition to these normal cataloging functions, the Catalog Branch is pres- 
utly participating in the Federal cataloging program. 

Does that mean that vou are now engaged in switching the numbers 
that vou have in your catalog at the present time over to MBCA 
numbers ? 

Leutenant Colonel SciutveK. Under the present policies and pro- 
edures of the Munitions Board, that is correct. 





Mr. Anperson. Do you think that is necessary? Don't answer that 
if it embarrasses you. 

Lieutenant Colonel ScuvcKk. Not at all. Tam very happy to he 
the opportunity to answer that. 

Mr. Héserr. Are you speaking of FITN numbers now / 
Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. Yes. We in ASMP.A, after study: 
the entire program, wanting to enter into that program at the earliest 

possible moment, considering the amount of money involved in 
verting from one system to another, came up with a plan which 
presented to the Munitions Board whereby we would cut to the mi 
mum any cost of conversion and also any disruption in our supp) 
channels. What we proposed, briefly, in our present catalog, in class 

| through 9, which embodied 5,402 items, they have a 7-digit number. 
The Federal item identification number is also a 7-digit number. We 
asked or recommended that that 7-digit number of ours be recog 
nized as the official FITN number. On the balance of fifteen-hundred 
and-some-odd items remaining, 911 of those are in our class 14, optica 
equipment and supplies, 95 percent of which has already been de 
scribed and had FILN ‘numbers assigned. Of the balance—some 60) 
items—the majority of those—503, I believe the figure is—are being 
transferred to other tech services. This plan of ours is before the 
Munitions Board at the present time and if that plan is bought, we 
feel that we will save millions of dollars in our supply systems, think 
ing about our catalogs which are over the entire world, our manuals, 
our equipment lists, our supply bulletins, our stock that would have 
to be renumbered, renamed, rewarehoused, the man-hours and _ the 
material involved. Instead of that, we will cut the switch to the 
Munitions Board Program to the absolute minimum. 

Mr. Anprerson. If any question that Task makes it appear as thougi 
I know anything about cataloging, I can assure vou it is not intende: 
because I don’t. You mentioned a 7-digit number. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. You find that sufficient for every item of supply 
used by the medical services / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. In our present catalog, sir, we set uj 
14 classes. The original Navy Medical Matériel Board arrived at 
14 classes out of a total of 28 classes in the 2 services. Obviously, 11 
our particular set-up, we can only go to class 9 under the present 
set-up, as there is a 7-digit number in 1 through 9, whereas 10 throug! 
14 has an 8-digit number. Therefore, it is necessary for us to com 
back into the 7-digit area. 

However, class 10 has already been eliminated. Class 11, 12, anc 
13, are in the process of being eliminated, leaving class 14, whic! 
includes our optical supplies and equipment. That class, as I stated. 
has already 95 percent been described and had FIIN numbers as 
signed by the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Anprerson. I was leading up to this, and again if it embarras~ 
you, I don’t want you to answer it. But the MBCA cataloging pr 
gram envisions, as I understand it, an 11-digit number—2z, 2, and 7. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. Actually, it it a 7-digit nonsignifica 
number, which is the FITIN number. In addition to that, there w 
be a 4-digit significant number. 

Mr. Axperson. Do you think that number of digits is necessary / 
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Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. For classification: yes, sir, under 
their system. That is, the 7-digit is nonsignificant. The 4-digit is a 
significant number. 

Mr. Anperson. You say “under their system.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. I am trying to find out if a system could not be 
developed that might be simpler with the use of less digits. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. There you are going into the field of 
the entire Federal Government, military and civilian. The ne- 
cessity for those additional 4-digit numbers—actually, it started olf 
as a 2-digit number. Then it was increased to 3, finally 4. I was not 
in, nor have I seen everything that went into the planning and rea- 
soning behind arriving at those 4 digits. From our own standpoint, 
I can answer the question, but from the over-all military or Federal 
(government standpoint, I am unable to do so. 

Mr. ANpDERSON. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. You say 
here that the Veterans’ Administration and Public Health Service use 
the same catalog. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. The same number and name. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct, the same number. They use the 
same number in the catalog which they publish / 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. That is right. 

Mr. Anperson. In other words, there is no variation between the 
identification of any medical item in this particular catalog and the 
catalogs used by the Veterans’ Administration and the Public Health 
Service. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. In other words, carrying out to its ultimate con- 
clusion the recommendations of the Hoover Commission that the mil- 
itary services and the civilian agencies can use the same catalog and 
should ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Scutvck. That is right. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Héserr. Colonel, you said that you submitted this plan of the 
medical services to the Munitions Board. When was that submitted ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. December 21. 

Mr. Héperr. Which year? 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. 1951. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. I was curious to know what is the significance of giving 
a number a nonsignificant classification, if it wouldn't embarrass you 
to answer it. It doesn’t embarrass me to ask it because it proves 
how ignorant I am on the subject. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. Well, I was going to say it would only 
show my ignorance to try to answer that question again. 

Mr. Cote. It is intriguing to say that a pencil carries a number 
which has no significance. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scpuckx. They knew that there were so many 
items in the Military Establishment originally—a figure of five-mil- 
lion-and-some-odd has been used—and from that they arrived at the 
imount of numbers that they would require to properly number those 
items, allowing for a span over the years. I have no idea whether 
that is true or not, but I am reasonably sure that they took that into 
‘consideration. We do here in arriving at our numbering system, 





and no doubt they did. Asa result of that reasoning, they came up 
with the 7-digit nonsignificant number. 

Mr. Coir. Thank you, Colonel. 

Mr. Heserr. Colonel, may I ask vou this, and I won't preface it 
by saying whether it would embarrass you or not. Mr. Anderso: 
asked you about the desirability of adopting the FIIN system a 
compared to the svstem now in vooue. I don’t think vou expressed 
vourself in preference one way or the other. You merely expressed 
yourself as making the best of a bad deal and trying to integrate your 
system into the other system. Between the two systems, is there a 
necessity of this so-called FITN number method, which I understand 
substitutes the machine for brains ? 

Lieutenant Colonel ScavcKk. Looking at it from a purely selfish 
standpoint—the Medical Services—we consider that we have the best 
catalog in the country today, the best cataloging system, and that it 
adequately meets our needs. 

Mr. Heserr. And it could be applied to the other branches of the 
service ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. I am only speaking for medical, sir. 

Mr. Hérerr. I am talking fundamentally. I am talking about the 
fundamentals. We are in the same position you are. We are not 
catalog experts sitting on this side of the table, nor are we going to tr) 
to decide which is the better system. But we have to rely on the ex 
perts and the people of experience, such as yourself, to get an opinion 
to guide us. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. May T finish, sir? 

Mr. Heperr. Certainly. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. As I say, looking at it from a purely 
selfish viewpoint, we already have a catalog that no one has been able 
to show anything better. However, looking at it from the standpoint 
of our being a part of a team—the National Military Establishment 
and the Federal Government—then there are reasons why we should 
enter into any national program; that we should not be segment unto 
ourselves. Does that answer your question, sir / 

Mr. Heserr. Yes and no. It answers a question that vou think 
you have the best proposition; but, without question, if somebody 
ona high echelon makes a decision that vou have to integrate your 
system, vou will take what you consider the best system and integrate 
it into an inferior system, just because you are a part of the team, 
which I can appreciate as your desire for cooperation. We are try 
ing to find out: Do you think that vour system is so much the best 
system that it would be in the best of economy reasons to apply the 
system of this catalog on an over-all picture 4 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. I could not answer that question. In 
sofar as we ourselves are concerned, I could say ves. But I am aware 
that the other tech services, the Army and the bureaus of the Navy and 
the Air Matériel Command have come up with varied numbers. 
running up much higher than the 11 presently outlined in the policie 
ind procedures of the MBCA system. They no doubt had a good 
reason for coming up with that number. For that reason, not know 
ing how they arrived at it, I cannot say that our particular system, 
insofar as numbering, would fit the other services, bureaus, and At 
Matériel Command. 





Mr. Hepverr. Mr. Fisher / 

Mr. Fisuer. No questions. 

Mr. Hesert. Mr. Cunningham / 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No questions. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. deGratfenried 4 

Mr. peGrarrenrirep, No questions. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Clemente / 

Mr. Cuemente. I know you are only dealing here with medical 
supplies, and Tam drawing on vour experience as an Army officer, 
besides being on this Joint Medical Procurement Staff. Isn’t it en 

tirely possible that you could have a common identification numbet 
for mstance, for c lothin oe and equipage, even though all the est that 
you have might not be used by the Air Force and the Navy. and 
couldn’t vou get administrative items, for instance, pencils, pads, and 
so forth, or petroleums and fuels and trucks, bulldozers? Couldn't 
they all be cataloged and use the same number, at least some of these 
items 7 

Lieutenant Colonel ScuucKk. That is exactly what is being done 
under the Munitions Board cataloging program. 

Mr. Chemente. And bulbs and shoes and so forth. Isn't that the 
point we are trying to arrive at here / 

Lieutenant Colonel ScuvucKk. That is exactly the point. That is 
the reason why I think so, not only as a member of a team but for 
the national economy, a saving of matériel, that we should, drawing 
on my experience and having to dig through catalogs as [ have in the 
past in the field, trying to find an item, not being able to recognize, 
even though I had the item number, what bureau or service that item 
belonged to. It was very difficult. It was much easier to put into 
effect a moonlight requisition te get an item than to try to find it 1 
the catalog. 

Mr. CLemMentE. What I was referring to was the fact that you 
stated that, prior to the cataloging which vou had, you had a numbei 
of items in the Army which exceeds the number of items which you 
now have jointly. 

Lieutenant Colonel ScuvecK. Yes, si 

Mr. CLEMENTE. If VOU Say there were 5,000,000 items in use in the 
entire military services, and if you could reduce the 5,000,000 to 2. 
000,000 common items, at least you have done that much toward 
common cataloging and saving money. 

Lieutenant Colonel ScutucK. The figure has been used—I cannot 
vouch for it—by the Munitions Board that under the present program 
of thems they will reduce the five-million-and-some-odd items to 

500,000 as a result of this program. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. I said a reduction of 2,000,000, If we do reduce 

t by that figure, we have at least made that much progress toward 
the ultimate goal. Let us continue along that pattern. One other 
question is this: Have you in your cataloging required the assistance 
of any civilian experts, in this medical cataloging you are doing? 

Lieutenant Colonel SciuvcK. Unless you consider civilian employ 
ees experts. 

Mr. CLementr. I mean, outside of people on your payroll, did you 
confer with any industry; for instance, Sears Roebuck or an outfit 
similar to that. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. Is there a possibility they could be of some use or 
are you considering contacting such experts for use in cataloging ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. At the present time we have no 
thought of doing so; and we do not feel the necessity of doing so. 

Mr. H&éserr. Colonel, who is the next witness? 

Colonel Carow. We shall next have Major Rossi of the Specifies 
tions Branch, Matériel Standards Division, discuss with you standard 
ization of new items and the functions of the Specifications Branc}). 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. JOSEPH P. ROSSI, UNITED STATES AIR FORCF, 
SPECIFICATIONS BRANCH, MATERIEL STANDARDS DIVISION 


Major Rosst. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Joseph P. Rossi, major, United States Air Force Medica! 
Service Corps, present Chief of the Specifications Branch under the 
Matériel Standards Division of the Armed Services Medical Procure 
ment Agency. 

My presentation is broken down, as the Colonel pointed out, into 
two different portions. The first part will pertain to standardization 
of new items. The second portion will be the functions of the Speci 
fications Branch. 

Standardization of new items, by whom are they recommended / 
New items may be recommended to the Armed Services Medical Ma 
tériel Standardization Committee, by any Government body, or any 
member of industry. In practice this is accomplished as follows: 

(a) Field forces may recommend a medical item, the need for which 
becomes evident in actual operations in the field. 

(4) Technical service or bureau: Any technical service or bureau 
of the medical department may, in the performance of its assigned 
function, recognize the need of a new item for all medical services. 

(c) Armed Services Medical Matériel Standardization Committee 
Records of procurement furnished by the Requirements and Stock 
Control Division may reveal that unrelated installations are request 
ing many or repeated procurements of items not cataloged in the Cat 
aulog of Medical Matériel of the Armed Services. If these procury 
ments reach a level in which central procurement and issue become 
sound from an economical point of view, such items are considered 
for standardization. 

D. Industry: New developments by industry are presented to the 
technical services and to the Armed Services Medical Matériel Stand 
ardization Committee for consideration as they become available 
These are sometimes recommended by industry as a result of interest 
shown by medical installations, or in the normal course of commerci:! 
and industry promotion of new items, or modified old items as im 
provements are developed. 

EK. Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency: Any division of 
this agency, and particularly the technical division such as the Maté 
rel Standards Division, may in the normal course of operation un 
cover the need for the standardization of a particular item or the need 
for the deletion of an existing item to be replaced by a new item. This 
may come about as a result of improvements developed within tli 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, or items brought to 
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this agency’s attention because of changes in industry, or items made 
necessary because of some other action taken by the Committee. By 
“the Committee,” I refer to the Armed Services Medical Standardiza 
tion Committee. 

[ may call your attention to tab E, which is displayed up there on 
the board ina large graph and in your booklet. 

To whom are recommendations made? <All recommendations 
eventually are received by the Armed Services Medical Matériel 
Standardization Committee either directly or through channels, for 
the administrative action necessary to accomplish consideration of 
the recommendation or initiation of the chain of activity which will 
result in standardization or rejection along the chain. 

If you take notice in the chart, the way it has been graphed—we 
have the arrows pointing back and forth showing the ditlerent chains 
that the information will follow. 

This Committee is a joint activity located in Washington, operating 
under the Jurisdiction of the directorate of this agency and made up 
of members from the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Administrative 
investigation is initiated by this body, which may also direct that items 
become a developmental project—and we have an Engineering and 
Development Divison at Fort 'Totten—if it does not have a commercial 
counterpart, or may also order field-testing. Items could be sent 
down to any hospital in the country to field-test, to see whether they 
deem it necessary and important to have an item. Or professional 
evaluation by any one or more of the three services; that is, when it 
gets into the hospital, the different doctors and professional people 
will send back comments pertaining to the items. 

Mr. Courrney. Is that required procedure ¢ 

Major Rossi. It is. The mechanics of the initiation of the stand- 
ardization includes the preparation of a work form, No. 1, which in- 
‘Judes a brief history, requesting agency, military characteristics, and 
il] other administrative information. This is routed through the 
three separate technical committees of each of the services for indica- 
tions as to which one or more of the services has an interest in the item. 
Hach service will indicate the extent of such interest. 

It is also routed to this joint body, the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency, for other comments, both technical by the tech- 
nical division of this agency, or administrative or statistically, by 
those corresponding divisions. The assembly and reconciliation of 
these comments and the formal standardization of the item, if such 
action is indicated, is accomplished by the Armed Services Medical 
Matériel Standardization Committee, in the form of an item review 
report, which is forwarded to this agency for action. 

The second portion—and I would like to call your attention to graph 
3—the Specifications Branch, Matériel Standardization Division. 
The primary function of the Specifications Branch is to serve as 
cuardians of the taxpayers’ money, in that specification documents in- 
sure the maximum return for moneys expended. 

The Specifications Branch functions na manner which insures full 
alue for Government funds expended by explaining in detail to many 
manufacturers what must be purchased, and this results in wider com- 
petition and reduced prices. At the same time, it establishes a quality 
level for equipment and supples necessary for efficient functioning of 





the medical services. It protects the rights of successful bidders by 
supervising any contractual modifications to safeguard quality av 
assure equitab le administration of technical phases of contracts. 

In addition to the above functions, the Specifications Branch 
also engaged ina long-range program of translating all purchase ci 
uments, such as brief purchase descriptions, catalog references, te 
tative and interim specifications, et cetera, into one of the permane! 
series specifications; namely, the Federal Series of the Military Set 

When the Item Review R veport Is received at this Agency from thre 
Armed Services Medical Matériel] stu seen Committee 
Washineton, it is referred to the Specif ‘ations Branch for aetio 
An initial purchase description is prepare “ its tvpe being dependent 
on the size of the procurement impending. If the dollar volume is 
small, a Lyi ief dle scr iption requit ‘ine tl odin i th ot tim e in wees atiol 
is used. Also, when the character of the items is of minor sienifieanc: 
and purchasing offers ho problems, It is not considered economically 
sound to prepare a detailed specification. If the dollar volume 
large or the item Is one of particular significance, a careful study is 
made, coordinated with industry, and a detailed specification is pre 
pared together with drawings 1f necessary. 

After the item has been successfully her eeee a number ot times 
and the specification amplified and strengthened by procurement. ex 
perie nee, 10 18 proposed for introduction into one of the two permanent 
series of spec ifications—the Federal Series, or the Military Series. 
If the item is peculiar to the military medical service, it is introduced 
into the Military Series. If one or more Government agencies othe: 
than the military are interested in using the specification, it may be 
introduced into the Federal Series. 

How a specification is introduced into the Federal Series. Unt 
recently, the technical-comimittee system: was used exclusively in the 
pre paration of Federal specifications. However, a simplified speeded 
up system has been mtroduced wherein the interested agency, service, 
or burean will request the assignment of a project by General Services 
Administration for the preparation of an se Federal specifica 
tion. This Agency will then prepare a complete draft of a Federa 
specification in accordance with the outline of form, coordinate it wit 
industry, and publish it for procurement purposes. At the same time. 
copies are prov ided to Gs. (general Services Administration. The 
Armed Service Medical Procurement Agency circulates the interin 
specification to all interested military offices for coordination, Al 
comments are incorporated or reconciled, and the document 1s pub 
lished asa final Federal spec ification 

How is specification introduced into the Military Series? The 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency will prepare the firs 
draft. It will circulate it to industry for comment. It will make 
new draft, incorporating industry's comments, and forward the neces 
sary copies to the Munitions Board Standards Agenc y. The Munitions 
Board will establish a project date and custodian for the specification 
It will forward copies of the draft to all military departments. * 
the same time, they will send copies to their editorial staff, 
make an editorial review and forward to this Agency, within 70 im 
of the project, an edited COPY. The Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency also will title the specification and assign it a Federal iten 





identification number, or a Federal stock number, and will forward 
the specification back to this Agency within 30 days. 

At the same time that the Munitions Board is forwarding copies to 
the military services—I am referring to all the Army technical serv- 
ices, Navy bureaus, and Air Force—the interested activities will sub 
mit comments or concur within 50 days of the project date. Activities 
not having a responsibility or use will submit a negative report within 
30 days to this Agency, which means that eventually all comments. 
edited copies, ana assioned nunmiber ot copies will come back to this 
Agency. We will reconcile all comments. We will prepare the final 
draft and submit within 100 days from the project date to the Muni 
tions Standard Agency for promulgation and printing. 

I called vour attention a few minutes ago to the chart on the board. 
marked “Exhibit Cees in) the booklet. When the Armed Services Joint 
Procurement Agency was established, the Navy had a project and 
the Army had a project of their own, of making specifications for 
their individual procurement. The Navy had Navy specifications 
and what we call Navy interim specifications. The Army had the 
Army Medical Tentative specifications and the Army specifications. 
\ll these came together and a big job was promulgated at the time 
and weeded out a lot of the specifications. that were not required. 
In 1946 we started to initiate military specifications, and the trend, 
as indicated in the double or broken line on the chart, shows the up- 
ward trend of specifications from 1946 to the present date. The solid 
line shows the number of Federal specifications that we had when the 
two services came together. We had a sudden drop. That was due 
to the weeding out of similar item by item review teams, the Specifi- 
cations Branch and Cataloging. The trend is now in an upward 
series. At the same time. the other lines of the eraph indicate the 
total amount of specifications that each of the two services were using. 
It is anticipated that within a period of 6 months, this Ageney will 
complete the cancellation of all other medical service specifications, 
Army, Navy, Army Tentatives, and Navy Interim. As to the last 
report on the Army side that was submitted, the Medical Department 
is leading all other services on cancellation of specifications. 

Mr. Hepnerr. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Evsvon. Major, vou said that you contacted industry in pre 
paring vour specifications. 

Major Rossi. We do. 

Mr. Eston. Can vou give us some illustrations as to how that 
operates ¢ For example, suppose Vou are interested in dental chairs. 
Who would vou contact—all the manufacturers or Just part of them / 

Major Rossi. We have a group of qualified engineers in our De- 
partment in thei individual lines. We have an engineer that we 
consider highly qualified in the dental line. We get from him, or 
through our bidders’ list, or from any source, all the dental-chair 
manufacturers that we can find in the country and the ones that have 
shown some interest, and we send coptes of this draft, asking for their 
comments. The more copies we send out and the more comments we 
vet at the time that this draft is out, the better specification we come 
ip with at the end. Therefore, we are interested in sending out as 
aly copies as we can to every manufacturer of that item. 

Mr. Exvsron. After you have done that, who finally passes then on 
What the specifications shall be ¢ 
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Major Rosst. When we reconcile all these comments that are sent 
in, we prepare the final draft. We send them back out to industry 
for the second time, showing them what has been developed, and it.) 
the intention to incorporate as much as possible all these comments 
with the experience and the background of the engineer. He has thie 
final say-so as to what type of specification is written, with one ex 
ception, namely, that he cannot change the military characteristics 
of that item. The changing of a military characteristic rests wit! 
the Standardization Agency. 

Mr. Evsron. I don’t think you quite answered my question. Who 
finally passes on the type of specification that shall be adopted ? 

Major Rosst. Whether it be military or Federal / 

Mr. Evsron. Assume it is Federal. 

Major Rossr. Federal is an item where civilian components have 
interest in the item. . Where an item only has military characterist 
and a civilian component is not interested, then we don’t circulate 
it out to the industry other than for information for our own usi 

Mr. Exsron. Whom do you mean by we 4 

Major Rossr. The people in the Specifications Branch. We have « 
coordinating section. 

Mr. Euston. Who is the head of that Branch / 

Major Rosst. I am. 

Mr. Exsvon. You are the one that puts the final O. K. on it, ther 

Major Rosst. As to whether it should be Federal or military; tha: 
iscorrect. We decide that in our own shop. 

Mr. Exsron. Shall finally be adopted. I think at some time there 
have been complaints—I don’t know whether it is with respect to 
medical procurement or other types of items—that sometimes the 
specifications are so drafted that only one manufacturer can bid 01 
them. 

Major Rosst. I am afraid that a lot of that has been changed. I! 
is not the intention ever to write a specification whereby we limit oui 
competition, On the contrary, we are interested very much in ex 
panding and increasing competition. That is being done and ha: 
been done. There have been a lot of changes. I know that back « 
few years ago that that did exist. At the present time, however, 
that is pretty well being weeded out. It is not the intention to limit 
the bidding to any one particular bidder. 

Mr. Ensvon. You say it is pretty well weeded out. Some of 
still does prevail, however ¢ 

Major Rosst. I am not in a position to say whether it does or does 
not. I don’t know. 

Colonel Carow. It is occasionally called to our attention by co: 
tractors that the reading and wording of a specification is such that 
makes it restrictive. We attempt at that time to change it if it is 
possible for us to do so within the military characteristics of the 
item. Sometimes it becomes necessary to change the military cha: 
acteristics. When that happens, we refer to the Standardizatio 
group to determine if such changes will still make the item an a 
ceptable item to the military. 

Mr. Exvsron. I had in mind a case which I believe you did correct 
where the specifications called for electrically controlled dental chairs. 
| believe it was contended that there was only one manufacturer who 
made that type, or perhaps one or two, and that it excluded all the 
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others. The argument was made that in some places they couldn’t 
even use electrically controlled dental chairs because they didn’t have 
electricity. Nevertheless, the specifications called for chairs of that 
type. Who would determine, for example, that you had to have 
electrically controlled dental chairs? Would that be a military 
decision ¢ 

Colonel Carow. That was a military decision. 

Mr. Exsron. And you would have no authority to alter even a 
decision of that kind, where it was obviously an incorrect decision ? 
There are plenty of fine civilian dentists who never had electrically 
controlled chairs. 

Colonel Carow. I recall the instance of electrically controlled chairs 
sometime about a year or a year and a half ago. I can’t recall the 
exact details of it. An electrically controlled chair is used in some 
eases. I won't say we use this routinely as a dental chair through- 
out, but it is a chair in which we are doing dental surgery and the 
chair must be ready at any time to go into any position. It is not an 
item that is normally supphed for the average dental clinic through- 
out the services. It is a special chair for a special function. With 
respect to the fact that only one firm made or can make electrically 
controlled chairs, | think that is erroneous. Many people can make 
electrical chairs. They just did not happen to be making them. 

Mr. Etsron. What would be your position if the military requested 
something that obviously was not feasible? They might make a mili- 
tary decision with respect to the use of some medical item which you 
felt was not feasible. Would you have any authority to overrule the 
military ¢ 

Colonel Carow. [ have no authority to overrule the military. How- 
ever, 1f in my own professional mind, that is not a feasible item, L will 
call it to the attention of the officials who say they do want this item 
or they do not want it. [will pass it down to them for review. I have 
one such ease right now. 

Mr. Eusron. You just would not finally accept what they say with- 
out calling it back to their attention in the event you felt they were 
wrong ¢ 

Colonel Carow. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hiéperr. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. I understand you make your qualifications as 
broad as you can so that as many competitors can come in and bid as 
possible, 

Major Rosst. That is correct. 

Mr. peGrArrENRIED. That enables you to get probably a_ better 
aiticle at a better price. 

Major Rossi. That is correct. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Do you do the buying by negotiation and some 
of it by bidding? How is it done? 

Major Rossi. Well, the actual procurement does not come under my 
jurisdiction, 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. I can answer that. At the present 
time, 60 percent of all our awards are the result of formal advertis- 
ing, 40 percent negotiations. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. How do you determine which form you use 4 

Lieutenant Commander Foury. By the nature of the item. There 
ave some items that are proprietary and they must go out on negotia- 





tions in order to obtain the best buy. There are other items that 
are going out for large quantities. Our industrial mobilization set 
is such that mm ease of emergency they are volIne to need four or 
firms to produce this item. In order to maintain these firms in | 
duction on the item, we go out and negotiate so that we can spl 
between more than one firm, the low bidder, sO that We Can spl l 


In es that in our o InNIOn we fee] we Can do better for the G0 


ment by negotiation than if we went out and had to accept a low 
then we nevotiate on that. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Do you negoiate with as many people as 

that vou think are qualified ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Fotey. We vo out and negotiate with eve 
bods On the bidders” list. We mamta our bidders’ list by it 
Everybody that is on the bidders’ list for that item, vou go out 
negotiate, as well as send them a formal invitation. Either way 
sena It to everybody on the bidders” list. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Don't you also, in deciding whether or not you are 
going to advertise for bidders or negotiate, you have to be guided by 
the provisions of the Armed Services Procurement Act 4 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. That is right. 

Mr. ANpberson. There are certain items vou must buy by compet 
tive bid and others that you are permitted to negotiate on; 1s that 
correct / 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. Since the start of Korea, they have 
lef down the bars a whole lot on items you can negotiate. The trend 
for a while was to go out and negotiate everything. Small businesses 
were of the opinion that by negot iat ion there would bea oreater spread 
to small business than there would be under formal advertising. How- 
ever, the trend now is reversed. They feel that they can do bette 
formal advertising. Consequently, we are building up the forma! 
advertising over what we were doing several months ago. 

Colonel Carow. I might add that the Armed Services Procurement 
regulations, for the Medical Services to negotiate for all items. 

Mr. Anprerson. For all items / 

Colonel Carow. Yes. However, it was the early feeling of 
Directorate and they announced asa policy for the operation of t 
Agency—that the intent of Congress at that time was to have forn 
advertisement in every case they possibly can. In spite of the autho 
zation that was given in the regulations to Medical Services, forn 
advertisement was used in practically all cases except for a fey 
selected items on which they negotiated, as warranted. For exampl 
there is only one firm in the country that is authorized and licens 
bv the National Institutes of Health to produce plague vaccine. It 
absolutely ridiculous to advertise on that; things of that type. 

Mr. Ciuemente. Major, in connection with specitications, do 
produce here the final specification of the item ¢ 

Major Rosst. We do. 

Mr. Cuemente. Is it overruled by anybody in higher authority / 

Major Rossr. It can be. 

Mr. Cremente. Who is that higher authority ? 

Major Rosst. Well. the Munitions Board, but not as far as conté 
of the specifications pertaining to the item. They can change 
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specification, but we have the final say-so, after the military charac- 
teristics are given to us, as to what goes into that specification. 

Mr. Cremente. Who changes the military characteristics of the 
specification ¢ , 

Major Rosst. The committee, the Armed Services Medical Matériel 

Standardization Committee. Everything is referred to them when 
military characteristics are involved. 

Colonel CArow. Those are changed by the committee only after con- 
sultation with the technical committees of the three Medical Services 
and the professional staffs of the Medical Services. 

Mr. CLemente. Will you give us what your understanding of a 

ilitary characteristic is, Major / 

Mr. Rosst. It is an item that is peculiar to the Medical Department. 

Mr. CuemMentr. Of the service? 

Major Rossi. Yes. 

Mr. CLtemMente. That is all. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Cole ? 

Mr. Coir. No quest ions. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Green / 

Mr. Green. Commander, vou say that 60 percent of your purchases 
ave made from formal advertising and - percent from negotiations 4 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. Yes, si 

Mr. Green. How does that compare anise! 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. Moneywise it is 20 percent formal, 
Ss) percent negotiation. 

Mr. Green. And your formal advertising is carried out how?’ Do 
you advertise just with the people who are on the list? Do you mean 
that you send them a notice that there is going to be a formal bid / 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. That is right. We set up a bidders’ 

for each item that we are to procure. When the military comes in 
vith an order to buy, we prepare bids combining as many like and sim- 
lar items as we can that are going to be purchased at that time, that 
are going out to the same group of bidders, so that once a man or a 
firm gets on the bidders’ list, it is automatic that every time you buy 
that item, he gets an invitation to bid on it. 

Mr. Green. There isn’t any time that he is overlooked / 

Lieutenant Commander Foury. Oh, no; that is automatic, 

Mr. Green. How many bidders do you have on your list / 

Lieutenant Commander Forry. I believe at the present time there 
re approximately 7,000, 

Mr. Green. For all items? 

Lieutenant Commander Fourry. Yes; we may have as many as 150 
bidders on an item. 

= Green. Anybody can write in to you, I suppose, and be placed 

i the list, provided they are responsib le and qualified people? 

Colonel Carow. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Clemente. Do you ever use the trade journals, Commander, as 
imedium for advertising ? 

Lieutenant Commander Forry. We send to the Department of 
Commerce Daily a report on the items that we are sending out on bids. 
They publish that in the country at large. In addition, the trade 
ournals have representatives that pick up a copy of bids daily. 
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Mr. CLemente. Do you have an independent list between firs 
that you ask to bid on formal bids, and a different list of qualified 
dealers to negotiate with ? 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. The same bidders’ list. 

Mr. Green. Comparatively speaking, Commander, dollarwise, what 
is your procurement through negotiation ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. Through negotiation ? 

Mr. Green. You said it is 80 percent, but what does that amount 1 
in money ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. At the present time we have mace 
contracts since the Ist of July for approximately $185,000,000. 

Mr. Green. Was that negotiated entirely ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. That is the total. 

Mr. Green. Eighty percent negotiated ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. And it varied from month to month 
How much of that is actual formal bidding and how much unde 
negotiation, I don’t know. 

Mr. Green. How much during the last fiscal year ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Forry. $228,000,000. 


Mr. Wess. What do you think the outlook will be for the next 6 


months or the next fiscal vear ? 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. This current fiscal year we antic 
pate approximately $375,000,000 of procurement. 

Mr. Wess. And how many contracts do you think that you will 
enter into in order to spend that $375,000,000 ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Forty. Approximately 2,500. 

Mr. Courtney. You mean there will be 2,500 separate contractors’ 

Lieutenant Commander Forry. No, contracts. 

Mr. Green. There is one other question I would like to ask yo 
You say you have about 7,000 people on your list. 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. Pardon me? 

Mr. Green. You said you had about 7,000 on your list. 

Lieutenant Commander Foury. Yes. 

Mr. Green. How many contractors do you do business with ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. We send out bids to all of them. 

Mr. Green. Actually, the contracts that are made ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Forry. You mean how many different con- 
tractors are involved ¢ 

Mr. Green. A thousand, fifteen hundred? You can have forty 
thousand on your list and be doing business with a thousand. 

Mr. Hésertr. You said you had 2,500 contracts. That 2,500 co 
tracts is represented by how many contractors ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Forry. I certainly don’t know right now. 
I will get that information if you wish. 

Mr. Ciemente. That would be the maximum number of contractors 
and it could be a lower figure than that ? 

Lieutenant Commander Forry. That is right, it could be lower, | 
cause there are several contractors with several contracts. 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Cunningham / 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. No questions. 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. I would like to correct that state 
ment where I said 2,500. I was a little off base there. I intended to 
say 25,000. They estimate from our report here about 19,000 « 
tracts for the year. 
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Mr. Courrnry. Nineteen thousand ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. You will supply the information about the number 
of different contractors ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Foiry. Yes. 

Mr. Ciemenve. Is that fiscal 1951 or 1952 ¢ 

Lieutenant Commander Fouiry. 1952. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. One of you gentlemen made some statement 
that, to start with, you did most of it by negotiation and then small 
husiness began to think they would get more of it if it was done by 
advertising “and that you had gotten up to now, on account of that, 
where you were doing 60 percent of your business by advertising and 
only 40 percent by negotiation. But, after all, you say that 8O percent 
of your money is spent by negotiation. 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. That is right. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Under those negotiated contracts, where 80 
percent of our money is going, when you negotiate, do you give these 
small-business concerns the same opportunity 4 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. pbeGRAFFENRIED. To come in by negotiation / 

Lieutenant Commander Fotry. We also have a clause in our bid 
that permits any firm to bid ona partial quantity. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Have you observed what percentage of this 
80 percent of the money that you have spent on the negotiated con 
tracts small-business concerns have gotten / 

Colonel Carow. I would like to ask Major Terry to answer the 
question. 

Major Terry. We find, sir, that 70 percent of the procurement ac 
tions have gone to small business, and 40 percent of the dollar value 
has been awarded in the direction of small business. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Thank you. 

Mr. CLementre. What do you mean by small business / 

Major Terry. The definition of small business 4 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Yes. 

Major Terry. Well, as established by law, it is zero to 499 employees, 
neluding the aggregate of the firm’s affiliates, and 500 or above con- 
stitutes large business. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. I would like to ask you one other question. 
In these contracts that you have been negotiating, have you made any 
cilort to, as equitably as you could, see that concerns in various parts 
of the country, where their bids were in line, were receiving these 
contracts, or have most of your contracts been centered in any one 
particular area’ I imagine it has been according to where the article 
as been manufactured or produced. 

Major Terry. That is right. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. As best you could, have you distributed it 
around or have you more or less tended to center it In any one area / 

Major Trrry. We have not deliberately tended to center it. We 
are governed by the armed services procurement regulations. All 
other things being equal, low price receives the award. I am happy 
10 report that the greater proportion of our bidders are small business. 
If do may also add, the greater proportion of the items purchased by 

< Agency fall within the scope or can be successfully ac ‘omplished 
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by asmall manufacturer, but I hasten to reassure you that we havi 
that direction not rested on our laurels. My job here is to keep 
tening that bid list and I assure you that that is what T am co 
cerning myself with. 

Mr. Héserr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I have one question I would like to ask of © 
enel Schuck. Did you ever find any article listed more than once 
the Sears, Roebuck catalog? 

Lieutenant Colonel Scnuck. Of the same size dimension and every 
thing? No, sir. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Do you see any reason why it should be 
more than once in an armed services catalog ? 

Lieute nant Colonel Sciucuck. It is not listed in the armed servic 
catalog — 

Mr. Héserr. I might suggest that you are not responsive to the 
question. 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. We have no duplicates in our catalog 

Mr. Héserr. That is still not responsive. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Do you see any reason why you should have d 
plicates in the catalog ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Scuuck. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The testimony before our committee is that 
you do have duplicates in the catalog. 

Mr. Hé&éserr. Not his catalog. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No. 


Mr. Corre. I wanted to subscribe to the chairman's eXpression 
compliment for the job you folks have done. I don’t mean to cd 


tract from it to any extent by expressing what I am sure you all 


admit, that the medical field is more adaptable to this purpose tha 
most of the other fields of the military services. I am curious 
know if there is any particular reason why this activity must 
centered in New York City. 

Colonel Carow. If I can answer it this way, the major portion 
can't give it to you percentagewise, but when you see it put o1 
chart or map—the whole northeastern area of this country is spotte 
heavily with the medical industry. When you get to the — 
and the far West, it is just as if vou took a grain of sand and th: 
it far afield. They are only spotted here and there, so that the maj 
portion of the entire medical industry is centered right here in New 
York. It is for conve nie nee, | would say, to the contractor as Nill 
as to ourselves. to be located near that. 

Mr. Core. It could be up in Norwalk or Yonkers. It doesn't 
essarily have to be in New York City. 

Mr. Green. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cover. Or Philly, which is already just as congested as N¢ 
York City. You don't go out and solicit the business. The mai 
facturers come to you, don’t they ? 

Colonel Carow. Well, ves, that istrue. We have THEIR people 
in here. Our visitors’ list will run up toa hundred per day. 

Mr. Hérerr. I might say any place but shifted to the Pentagon. 
ause then the order today yas: 1 become utter confusion. Thank 
very much, Doctor and the gentlemen who testified. T want to expres 


_ 
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the thanks of the committee for the very thorough report that you have 
given us, and I think we have learned a great deal thus far. 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one other question. 
You say that a great many people come in here and solicit business 
or come in to see What you have to contract for. 

Colonel Carow. That is right. 

Mr. Exston. Do you keep a record of those persons / 

Colonel Carow. We do. 

Mr. Exsvon. So that if @ person comes in here as an attorney or as a 
representative of any company, you know who he is 4 

Colonel Carow. We take his name and whom he represents. 

Mr. Evston. Good. 

Colonel Carow. Thank you very much for coming to us and being 
so patient with us in our presentation. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the United States Naval Matériel Catalog, Third Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday, February 22, 1952, 
at 10 a.m.) 

SUPPLEMENTAL DATA 


ARMED SERVICES MepIcaL PROCUREMENT AGENCY, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


It is to be emphasized initially that the Armed Services Medical Procurement 
{gency is a joint Agency organized originally on the initiative of the Army and 
Navy Medical Departments prior to the enactment of the National Security Act 
of 1947. Subsequently, with the establishment of the Air Force, the Air Force 
Medical Department joined with the Army and Navy. At present there is no 
statutory provision for the establishment of this Agency, but by free association 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces, as approved by the Secre 
tary of Defense, have decided that a joint organization of this type is the best 
medium for the procurement of medical supplies and equipment and have formally 
chartered the organization. 

In the development of the organization, it was recognized for maetters 
simplification that procedures of one or the other Department could be used co 
dvantage and such procedures bave been incorporated into our operations. In 
he beginning a Munitions Board refereeing Committee was appointed to resolve 
any differences between the Departments. There have been no instances where 
service differences of opinion were hot resolved within the Agency itself. The 


ot 


ommittee was dissolved as unnecessary 
THEODORE M. Carow, 


Colonel. Medical Corps 


ORGANIZATION OF ARMED SERVICES MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AGENCY (ASMPA) 

It should be borne in mind from the outset that ASMPA is an operating agency 
organized much like a corporation, with a Board of Directors called the Diree- 
torate, consisting of the Surgeons General of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Foree, or their designated representatives, all of whom are responsible to the 
service Secretaries. The Chief of the Agency conducts the business of the 
\gency much like the president of a corporation, and as the “head of a pro- 
curing activity,” as that term is defined (ASPR 1-201.4). This designation 
facilitates procurement, and allows a latitude of operation within ASMPA 
ot normally enjoyed by field purchasing offices. 

This Agency is the only major procuring activity of the three Medical Services 
It has no staff or operational Counterpart in any of those services. With some 
ininor exceptions, all procurement of standard medical supplies for any of the 
services, wherever required, is effected by the Agency. The field offices that 
ou see on the chart were established for a different purpose, in connection 
vith the operation of the industrial mobilization program. 

May I digress here to indicate a few of the associated operations, mutual 
agreements, and controls that modulate our activity? 
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First, ASMPA does not compute requirements, nor do we control supp 
distribution. The stock control and requirement determination activities 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force are located in this building. These activi 
under the operational and technical control of their respective Surgeons 
eral, determine and provide us with their requirements, determine and inc 
the relative urgency of their needs, and provide information relative to pa 
ing, packing, marking, and destination. Requirements as computed are p! 
to us under a “timetable plan” in order that we in the Agency can in o1 
fashion receive and merge them for the generation of action to effectuate a 
procurement, This is possible because of our close proximity to each 
and because of our common cataloging, mutual agreements on standard 
tion, and acceptance of single specifications, together with a workable 
plan. It should be added here that by mutual agreement between the De; 
ment of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administration, this Age: 
also procures a very large amount of medical supplies for the FCDA. A 
factory operational agreement has been reached, and we are current] 
solidating FCDA requirements with those of the medical services and. effe 
joint procurement in most cases, 

Next, for procedural purposes we are considered a procurement actiy 
the Department of the Army, and are required to follow Army procure: 
regulations. This provides an orderly control of administrative determinati 
and procedure. Although I may not be cognizant of it, there has never 
knowledge been a time when any administrative ruling of a higher Army 
affecting procurement by this Agency of supplies for the Navy or the Air | 
has been protested by higher echelons in either of those services. We he 
that such decisions have been fair, sound, nondiscriminatory, and an exe 
fication of unification actually in operation. 

As a matter of control and conservation, all civilian personnel requiren 
are justified through Army channels. Each of the three services bears one-t 
of the costs of the Agency’s operation, including personnel costs, and the 
division of the Surgeon General's Office, United States Army, finances the ope 
tion, with reimbursement from its sister medical services. In this respect, y: 
gentlemen will be interested in knowing that from a budgetary approach 
service separately justifies its share of this cost before the appropriate 
gressional committee. 

Mention should now be made of two special groups organized at the directorat 
level—the blood and blood derivatives group and the Armed Services Me 
Material Standardization Committee. 

The former group provides technical and professional guidance in the impli 
mentation of the Department of Defense blood program. With its assista 
and with the policy guidance of the Medical Policy Council of the Departine: 
of Defense, this Agency conducts the business end of this vast undertaking 

The Armed Services Medical Material Standardization Committee is 
ordinating group, which through coordination with the technical and profes 
al staffs of the three medical services establishes military standards for medi 
matériel. We refer to these standards as “military characteristics.” The 
reflected in new medical field equipment, as developed under the auspices of 
Research and Development Board by our Engineering and Development Div 
located at Fort Totten, Long Island, and applied in the acceptance of new 
ériel presented from time to time by representatives of the medical manufa 
ing industry. Through professional consultations, evaluation of demand 
field trials, this committee establishes the military characteristics of an 
and formally adopts it as a standard item of supply for professional use. ‘Thess 
actions are coordinated with the Munitions Board which determines whi 
partment will have procurement responsibility, and lateral coordinatio: 
obtained within the Departments to determine the procuring activity an 
technical services or bureau responsible for purchase specifications, storast 
and distribution. As to most of these items, responsibility for procurement 
for the preparation of specifications is assigned to this Agency, and responsi! 
for storage and distribution is assigned to the requiring medical service. Whi 
it has been determined that a particular item, required to meet certain spe 
standards, is the responsibility of the Medical Department, that item is cata 
by our Catalog Branch, and detailed procurement specifications are pre] 
by the Specification Branch of our Material Standards Division, incorpor 
the miiltary characteristics meeting those standards. 

In this fashion we standardize on one item, catalog by one descriptio! 
specify by one specification the standards that we will require to be met: ai 
requiring services phase their requirements to us by one description and 
number. We then proceed with a joint procurement through our Pur 
Division. 

There are also other subsidiary and closely related activities essential 
operation, For example, our Material Standards Division has a laborato: 





the inspection of contractual material. In addition, we utilize the inspection 
facilities of the Naval Inspection Service to perform field inspection. Our 
Industrial Mobilization Division, which is both departmental and field in the 
scope of its activities, plans for mobilization on a joint basis and in addition 
works closely with the Purchases Division on current procurement, renders 
ontractor assistance with respect to the controlled materials plan, reviews 
contractors’ applications for certificates of necessity and handles manpower 
problems. Also, our Medical Technical Maintenance Dvision at St. Louis con- 
ducts a joint school for the training of technicians to repair and maintain medical 
equipment, provides us with technical advice on spare parts, and performs related 
ataloging service as to them. Their associations and working arrangements 
vith the base maintenance shop at the St. Louis Medical Depot provide them 
with a wealth of source material. 

Other special arrangements have been made. For example, an agreement is 
now in force under which the Army disbursing office here in Brooklyn pays 

our accounts regardless of whether the expenditure is chargeable to the 
\rmy, the Navy, or the Air Force. Also by recent agreement, the Naval Inspec- 
tion Service will in the near future prepare bills of lading for the Army and 
the Air Force in addition to Navy bills of lading. 

The details of procurement are covered somewhat more fully in the appended 
eport by the head of our Purchases Division. But perhaps I should add an- 
other word. We have one motto here—“The show must go on.” We follow 
regulations, as we understand them, to the letter. But our main duty is to get 
needed supplies, meeting all requirements, When and as we need them, and at 
the lowest possible cost. And we consistently follow regulations along the lines 
vhich seem to us best suited to the performance of this duty. 

Perhaps you will think that I have described our operation in somewhat 
vreater detail than may have been necessary. But all of the elements to which 
| have referred are essential to make joint procurement work. The task is not 

simple one, nor can it be accomplished with a high degree of success except 
ifter some period of trial and error. In conclusion, I should like to add that 
the suecess of any joint activity rests on the degree of coordination and coopera- 
tion Which it receives from other agencies—and gratefully to acknowedge that 
we have received such coordination and cooperation in full measure. 

‘THEODORE M. Carow, 
Colonel, Medical Corps 


FUNCTIONS, ORGANIZATIONS, AND OPERATIONS OF ASMPA Laporatrory BRANCH 
I. FUNCTIONS 


1. (a) To determine the quality and suitability for issue and use of drugs, 
hemicals, medicinal preparations, reagents, of dental and surgical instruments, 
if hospital and medical supplies including X-ray, photographic and dental equip- 
ient, that enter into the supply systems of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
f the Veterans’ Administration, plus those procured on behalf of certain ap- 
proved foreign-aid programs. 

(>) To assure, cia test, examination and report, that only such matériel, 
equipment and supplies as comply with stated or referenced requirements of 
quality, Composition, construction and/or performance enter into the intended 
supply lines. 

2. To perform necessary tests, examinations or experiments and to report 
thereon re: newly proffered items in order to develop new, or to revise existing, 
specifications to be used by the Agency when procurement is contemplated or 
hitiated. 

° To determine the criterion or extent of sampling of a given item in actual 
or contemplated procurement, 

1. To collaborate and advise with procurement officials, and if necessary witn 
personnel from industry, concerning the technical aspects and character, and 
problems of the various items in actual or contemplated procurement. 

5. To conduct, or collaborate in, testing and examination of all medical items 
about which a complaint has arisen in the field during use after procurement. 

6. To establish and maintain such liaison with governmental agencies and 
with professional and technical personnel in research and industry as is de- 
sirable or necessary for the purposes of the laboratory or agency. 
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II. INSPECTION METHODS 


Inspection is accomplished by one of the following procedures, depend 
upon certain variable conditions. 

1. Source inspection by inspectors of naval material with samples submitted 
to ASMPA Laboratory for testing. 

2. Source inspection by inspectors of naval material with no samples required 
for laboratory testing. 

3. Destination inspection by the receiving activity with samples submitted 
to ASMPA Laboratory for testing. Material may or may not be withheld 
from issue and use pending outcome of laboratory examinations. 

4. Inspection and acceptance by receiving activity with no samples required hy 
ASMPA Laboratory. , 

ASMPA Laboratory also performs inspection of Veterans’ Administratio 
medical material. Samples being submitted for test after material has reached 
le irs j 
cestination, 


III. INSPECTION CRITERIA 


Inspection criteria is determined based on the following: 

1. Past performance of supplier on the particular item. 

2. Complexity of the item. 

3. Exigencies of procurement. 

4. Dollar value of contract. 

5. Other variable factors such as shipments made prior to completion of labora- 
tory testing, storage space of contractor, ete. 


IV. RESULTS OF LABORATORY EXAMINATION 


The results of laboratory tests are evaluated by competent personnel and ; 
recommendation rendered the Purchases Division. These recommendations may 
be one of the following: 

1. Outright acceptance. 

2. Conditional acceptance. 

3. Outright rejection. 

In the case of Veterans’ Administration material, conditional acceptances 
are left to the discretion of Veterans’ Administration officials. 

The laboratory also maintains a standard sample room containing representa 
tive samples of the more complex items of medical material which cannot be 
adequately covered by specifications. These items may be used by contractors 
as guides where material is difficult to duplicate. They are also used by 
laboratory as Comparison samples against contractual material. 

In summarizing, the laboratory’s primary mission is that of determining 
whether material contracted for by the Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency is in compliance with the applicable specification, 

C. V. TIMBERLAKE, 
Lieutenant Commander, Medical Service Corps, United States Navy 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION AND PROCUREMENT PLANNING DIVISION 


FEBRUARY 21, 1952 

1. The Industrial Mobilization and Procurement Planning Division of 
Agency is responsible for insuring the availability of sufficient sources of 
duction of medical supplies and equipment and of determining the availabilit 
of basic and raw materials to support the mobilization plans of the thre 
military Medical Services. By virtue of the fact that the responsibility f 
planning is centered in ASMPA the Division performs both staff and operati 
functions of industrial mobilizaticn planning for the Surgeons General o! 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. In this respect, our activity differs somew! 
from that performed in the other technical services of the Army and the 
responding activities of the Navy and Air Force. 

»” The Division is organized into the Oflice of the Chief: a Plans and 5] 
Projects Office: a Requirements Branch ; a Production Branch; a Contracto! \s 
sistance Branch: and two branch offices, Chicago and Oakland, Calif. Whil 
total strength of 31 officers and 42 civilians is authorized, the Division toc: 
has only 15 officers and 38 civilians present for duty. Of the officer pers 
presently assigned three are Army, five are Navy, and the remaining sev 
Air Force 
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3. The Plans and Special Projects Office reviews and analyzes directives from 
higher authority pertaining to the industrial mobilization program, prepares 
mplementing instructions as indicated, develops plans and establishes projects 
for the resolution of production problems, develops and prepares budget esti- 
mates and furnishes ‘project officers for contracts entered into for industrial pre- 
paredness measures, 

{. The Requirements Branch is essentially responsible for the statistical fune- 
tions of the Division. It obtains from the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force their end-item requirements of medical supplies and equipment 
for mobilization, It evaluates and consolidates these requirements, phasing them 
by time period required, supplying the verified data to the Production Branch. 
In addition, this Branch maintains bills of materials for the end-item appear 
ng in the catalog. It has been determined that in order to properly project 
the material requirements of the medical supply programs, it is necessary that 
we maintain bills of materials for approximately 6,000 line items. By applying 
he factors developed in these bills of materials to the end-item requirements fur 
nished by the respective Medical Services the materials required to support a 
particular program can be determined. From this data reports are prepared 
nd submitted through the Munitions Board to the NPA and other agencies of 
the Government concerned with the availability of basic and raw materials. 
This Branch prepares such reports for both current and mobilization programs 
is required. The status of the bills of materials files of the Branch are reflected 
n chart (tab. H). While many of the bills are developed within the Branch 
the great majority are obtained from suppliers of medical equipment in 
nection with current procurement contracts. 

5, The Production Branch is responsible for implementation of the Medical 
Services portion of the Munitions Board production allocation program. In 
accordance with procedures established by the Munitions Board and on the basis 
f the mobilization requirements of the three Medical Services, as developed 
by the Requirements Branch, this Branch conducts planning with industry for 
the production of medical supplies and equipment. In accomplishing this plan 
ning every effort is exerted to obtain military supplies in a manner that will 
ause a minimum of disruption of the normal flow of medical supplies and equip 
ment to the civilian economy. Items for which existing production capacity 
appears Inadequate to support the military program are referred to the Plans 
ind Special Projects Office for study and resolution of production difficulties 
fhe progress of the production allocation program is reflected on chart (tab. 1). 

6. The Contractor Assistance Branch has come into being as a separate branch 
since the police action started in Korea, As its name implies, its sole reason for 
eXistence is to assist contractors in obtaining controlled materials and equipment 
necessary for the fabrication of medical supplies. It performs, on behalf of the 
Ageney, all functions incident to the controlled materials plan, the accelerated 
tax amortization plan and other control measures that have arisen with the 
ver-all defense production program. Where indicated it assists Agency con 
ractors in obtaining draft and reserve recall deferment for key individuals 
employed in the production of medical supplies and equipment. 

7. The Chicago and Oakland branch offices were established for the primary 
purpose of conducting the facilities allocation program in their respective areas 
of responsibility. The Chicago office is responsible for the central and mid 
western part of the United States while the Oakland office is responsible for the 
Western States. Under the supervision of this oftice these two branches conduct 
planning with industry to develop sources of production of medical supplies and 
equipment in their respective areas. 

S. In summary, the Industrial Mobilization and Procurement Planning Divi 
sion is essentially a supporting element for Purchases Division. While its 
primary target is preparation for the mobilization procurement program it must, 
of necessity, closely coordinate its effort with the current procurement program. 
This close association has, I believe, paid dividends over the past several months 
of accelerated current procurement. Sources with which production planning 
as been undertaken are given the opportunity of bidding or submitting proposals 
Whenever procurement of the items for which planning has been developed is to 
be made. Whenever such action can be justified, within limits imposed by pro 
clrement regulations, awards are made to planned sources in preference to other 
hidders. Projections of material requirements for current procurement pro 
“rams by the Requirements Branch have proven to be of considerable assistance 
to the NPA in the materials allocation program, and have contributed to a more 
successful accomplishment of the current procurement mission, The Contractor 


con 








Assistance Branch, through its efforts on behalf of contractors to the Agency, hs. : 
improved both current deliveries and the ability of our suppliers to supp 
possible future mobilization. 
Robert M. BYNuM, Jr., 
Colonel, MSC, Chief, Industrial Mobilization 
and Procurement Planning Divis su] 


PURCHASES DIVISION 


The following presentation is a brief résumé outlining the triservice proce: 
utilized in effecting procurement : 
The procurement functions of the Purchases Division are divided into s 
buying sections, each-of which is assigned items in the same general commodits 
groups. . Procurement is made of all standard or cataloged items of me 
supplies and equipment required by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. During thy 
current fiscal year, procurement is expected to approximate $300,000,000 for 
three services. In addition, procurement is also being accomplished for 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. ‘This is expected to approximate $7? 
000,000. Included in the over-all procurement are several items purchased 
other procurement offices. Requirements for such items are received 
the three services, Combined on interdepartmental requisitions and submitted 1 
the designated office having responsibility for such purchase. 
Joint procurement for the three services and FCDA is accomplished insot 
as possible. The extent to which the agency has been successful can be as 
tained by referring to tabs J and K in the brochure. 
By utilization of a phasing schedule, all requiring services submit procure 
ment directives for like and similar items at the same time. Each of thes 
directives, referred to as PI's, are reviewed by the other services to ascert 
if they have: (1) a surplus quantity available that may be transferred to t! 
requiring service; or (2) a requirement for the same item. If the latter, the 
then immediately prepare a PI for the quantity required. When PI’s are pr 
pared, an information copy is sent direct to the Purchases Division. The orig 
inal, when released by the reviewing services, is sent to Fiscal Division for 
tification of funds, to the Matériel Standards Division for attachment ot 
purchase description or specifications, and thence to the Purchases Division i 
By means of the information copy, the buyers are aware of the items for w! yl 
PI's have been initiated and may hold the original of one PL several days \ ¢ 
ing for another PI for the same or similar item in order to combine all 
items going to the same group of bidders into a single bid. u 
Approved bidders lists are maintained in each Buying Section by items 
for every procurement of an item, each firm listed on the approved bidders 
therefore is automatically furnished with a set of bids and invited to bid. A 
tions to or deletions from the bidders list are directed by the Chief, Purc! 


Division. Additions are generally based on a report of a survey of the fi 
facilities made by a representative of the agency and reviewed by the ag 
officials. Deletions are made when the firm fails to respond to three conse 


invitations; states that it is no longer interested; or demonstrates inabilit 
satisfactorily produce the item. 

Procurement is effected by two methods—formal advertising or negotia 
generally the former; 21 days are generally allowed in which to submit 
At the present time, 60 percent of all procurement effected is by means of fo. 
advertising and 40 percent by negotiation. Negotiations are conducted (1) 
an emergency exists and normal advertising time cannot be allowed; (2 
items of a proprietary nature and a single source is available; (3) whet 
quantities being procured are large and it is deemed desirable to split the aw 
to either broaden the industrial base or maintain an adequate number of 
in production of the item; and (4) when it appears that a price advantage 
be gained for the Government. 

Bids are opened on the date indicated—those formally advertised are op 
and read in public; abstracts are prepared and all papers delivered to the Bi 
Section concerned. Negotiated bids are opened in the Buying Sections 
abstracts prepared there. In general, awards are made to the lowest respo! 
bidder meeting the requirements of specifications and delivery. Approxin 
7O percent of all awards and 40 percent of the money value of all awards is |! 
made to small-business firms 


i) 


forlus the following functions: 


\ 


Since the Korean incident and the advent of controled materials, hundreds 
requests to be placed on the bidders list have been received. A large number 
these firms have neither the know-how nor the facilities for producing 
e items on which they desire to bid. I refer particularly to techincal items 

require years of experience to produce. Where adequate sources of 
ly are available, such firms are rejected as sources for the item. 


When 
litional sources are needed to fill requirements or to build up adequate com 
PTITLON, 


token awards are sometimes made to firms having no previous experi 
e in production of the item. Generally, vou have one of two results: Teac! 
e firm by repeated rejections in which you outline the reasons for rejectior 
d explain how deficiencies may 


be corrected: or declare the contractor in 
t after the second rejection, particularly when he demonstrates marked 
nability to produce a satisfactory item. Neither of these results are satisfactory 
en the services are out of stoek and the items are imimedinte 
ire for the sick and wounded. 

Advantages of Agency: 

Removes the competition between the services. 

Makes surplus quantities of one service available to the others 

Assures each service of their proportionate share and eat 
aterial consistent with their requirements, 

raining of members of each service 
luplication of personnel in any phase. 


‘tv required to 


vy deliveries of 


in all phases of procurement without 
S. R. Foiry, 


Lieutenant Commander, Medical Service Corps, United States Navy, 


Chief, Purchases Division, 


PRICE ANALYSIS BRANCH 


The Price Analysis Branch was established on March 28, 1951, and per 
(4) Maintains records of current prices paid for all standard, nonstandard 
nd spare parts items and publishes such information monthly. These records 
so reflect procurement history of all items from a price standpoint 

(6) Prepares for publication to the field price data on standard and spare parts 
ems included in annual price supplement to the Armed Services Catalog of 
ledical Material, the quarterly catalog bulletins and the semiannual price bul 


etins 


index and graph chart on all standard items of procurement for subm 
hief of Agency G—-4 


¢) Furnishes quarterly reports on prices paid on certain selected items to 
{for submission to the Munitions Board. Prepares monthly price trend report, 
Ission to 
, Supply Division SGO and other interested personnel within 
| without the Agency. Since the outbreak of the Korean war, prices showed 
stendy increase reaching their highest peak in January 1951 and then gradu 
\ going down and levelling off at the end of 1951 (see tab L). 

(7) Upon request, supplies reports to contracting officers relative to financial 


tability of individual contractors and dollar value of outstanding incompleted 


Ly 


e 


itracts presently held by the contractor. This requires the maintenance of 
rent files on all contractors showing their financial status and the establish 
nt and adjustment of contract limits that financial position allows, and to 
and compute, from IBM listings. current dollar ameunt each contractor 
s outstanding and undelivered, by item and contract. When deemed advis 
to visit contractor's plant for spot check of contractor's books relative to 
ucial reports submitted. 
©) Adjust prices of most major assembled items. by pricing individual items 
vhich the assembly is comprised. 
Analyzes prices paid during the past year, and estimates prices on which 
re has been no procurement, so that realistic prices will be available for the 


theoming price supplement to the Armed Services Catalog of Medical Ma 


/) Maintains records of contracts containing price redetermination clauses 


Pp 


When contracts are terminated or contain provision for redetermination 
ce this branch: 
Analyzes cost breakdowns and determines if an audit by the Army Audit 
v is required. If not required a report stating reasons therefor is pre 


and forwarded to the contracting officer and to the Army Audit Agence) 





or 


(b) Analyzes the audit report received from the Army Audit Agency a 
reviews findings with contracting oflicer either orally or when advisable } 
written report. 

(¢c) Acts as adviser to contracting officers and, when requested, actively par 
ticipates in negotiations leading to settlement of revised or final prices. 

(d) Studies surveys prepared by the Army Audit agency relative to adequ 
of contractors’ records for cost accounting purposes. Where definite suggesti: 
or recommendations are made, this branch attempts to effect compliance by 


contractor. 
(e) Visits contractor’s plant, When deemed necessary, for spot Check or record 
r other investigations which may be required. 
(f) Analyzes preaward cost breakdowns and comments on reasonableness 


price 
H. L. CRAIN, 
Lieutenant Commander, Medical Service, United States Navy 
Chie $ Price {yalusisx Branch 


FISCAL DIVISION 


1. Functions of the Fiscal Division 

(a) Receive all allotments to the Agency of appropriated funds 

(0b) Administer the obligation and expenditure of the funds 

(¢) Report monthly to the issuing agency the status of these funds 

(d) Prepare and justify the operating budget of the Agency. 

2. Administrative Branch.—(a) Preparation of the Agency Budget and 
fication of same, 

3. Accounting Braneh 

(a) Receive and record allotments received from the Surgeons General of ¢} 

Ariny, Navy, or Air Force 

(0) Commit the funds from procurement instructions. 

(¢) Obligate the funds from contracts, 

(d) Expend from copies of paid vouchers, 

(ce) Report the status of allotments to issuing agency. 

1, Voucher Branch.—(a) Preparation and submission of certified vouchers 1 
the paying office. Up until January 1, 1952, it was necessary to submit th 
vouchers to the disbursing office of the Department issuing the funds; that 
Army. Navy, or Air Force. As of January 1, 1952, the agency received appro 
of its request for authority to submit all of the payment vouchers to one paying 
office. The Army Finance Office, Army Base, Brooklyn, was designated | 
office to make all payments. 

n. Cost Accounting Branch 

(a) Maintain the organizational cost of operation for Armed Services Medi 
Procurement Agency and Requirements and Stock Control Branch, Sw 
geon General's Office, Army, on a projectwise basis designed to meet | 
requirements of the performance-type budget 

) Submit monthly cost reports. 

Ss. M. PEACE, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Finance Corps, Chief, Fiscal Divisior 


HisTORY OF THE ARMED SERVICES MEpICAL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


\ 


In November 1944 the Secretary of the Navy and the Undersecretary of 
directed the preparation of reports by their various Bureaus and Sei 
to determine to what extent procurement of material by the War and Navy I 
partments could be further coordinated in order to meet requirements 
greater efficiency and more economical use of resources and public funds. 

Among the reports so called for was one submitted by a group of senior 
and Navy officers pursuant to a directive issued by Col. W. H. Draper, J} 
Army of the United States, and Capt. Lewis L. Srauss, United States Nava 
Reserve, making certain recommendations as to the procurement of medic: 
supplies and equipment. 

As a result of the studies made by them, that group recommended joint p! 
curement of such supplies and equipment by the Army and Navy on the basis ‘ 
the following anticipated advantages: 


ATI 
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(a) From common specifications 


1 


1. Increased efficiency in manufacturing by eliminating minor and unimportant 
variations in specifications. 

2, Better utilization of facilities by making information arising from develop- 
ment immediately available to both services. 

3. Doing away with the preparation of specifications by both Services to cover 
the same item. 

{. Agreement on packaging requirements—which would increase manufactur- 
ing efficiency and facilitate interchange of stocks. 

5, Decrease in resulting surpluses, because of interchangeability. 

6. Better design and development, by assigning each product to the service 
most interested, or best equipped to make a study. 

7. Many advantages to arise from common nomenclature, both in procure- 
ment and interchangeability in the field and otherwise. 
()) From coordination of requirements and purchases 

1. Material reduction in operating overhead. 

2. Elimination of competition between the two services. 

3. End items which would be acceptable to either service. 

1, Centralized control over facilities, rates of production, and expediting. 

5. Savings to central control agencies, such as WPB, SWP, ete. 

6. Reduced prices because of purchases in greater volume. 

7. Use of standard forms for procurement—with few misunderstandings with 
ontractors. 

8. Cutting down of number of reports required. 

9, Centralized control over quantities procured for stockpile. 

10. Decrease in number of contracts, modifications, and terminations 


(c) In industrial relations 

|. Policies and procedures would be standard. 

2. Many unnecessary tooling costs and duplicate production lines would be 
eliminated. 

3. Much waste in shipping departments would also be eliminated by uniform 
packing, packaging, and marking. 

4. Termination problems would be materially reduced in al] contracts entered 
into for joint account. 

(d) Consolidation of inspectors 

1. Duplication of personnel would be eliminated in many cases. 

2. Inspectors and contractors alike would be required to be familiar with 
only one set of instructions. 

3. Inspection standards would be uniform. 

On December 22, 1944, James Forrestal, as Secretary of the Navy, and Robert 
P. Patterson, as Secretary of War, issued a memorandum stating that the recom- 
mendations in the above-mentioned report for the establishment of (a) a joint 
Army-Navy material and specifications board to be responsible for design, de- 
velopment, and preparation of joint specifications, (>) a joint purchasing agency 
to procure all medical and surgical equipment and supplies, and (c) a joint in- 
spection and laboratory control, were approved, and further stating that the 
Surgeons General would be responsible for the preparation of the plan to im- 
plement the recommendations as to a joint purchasing agency. 

The Army-Navy Medical Procurement Agency was accordingly established 
early in 1945 with Rear Adm. K. C. Melhorn (MC), United States Navy, as 
Director, and Brig. Gen. Edward Reynolds, Army of the United States, as Deputy 
Director, for the preparation and submission of plans to implement the recom- 
mendation for joint Army-Navy procurement of all medical supplies; and 
detailed plans were submitted by that ageney in June and July of 1945. 

Thereafter, a joint memorandum was issued by the Secretary of War and the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy under date of October 9, 1945, granting ap- 
proval for: 

(a) Establishment within the Army-Navy Medical Procurement Ageney of (i) 
a Purchase Division and an Inspection and Laboratory Branch, (ii) an adminis- 
trative organization, and (iii) a Material Standards Division ; 

(b) The transfer within the Navy of cognizance of negotiation, preparation 
and execution of all contracts for centrally procured material and services over 
which the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery had technical cognizance 
to the commanding officer of the Agency ; and 
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(c) The delegation by the Surgeon General, United States Army, to said con 
manding oflicer of authority to negotiate, prepare, and execute all contracts fo; 
material and services over which the Surgeon General had procurement respo! 
sibility. 

That memorandum also (i) designated the Army to handle the fiseal function 
(ii) provided for a special committee of the Army-Navy Munitions Board, with 
four members, to develop procurement policies, and (iii) further provided that 
the studies being conducted to determine a basis for practical coordination jn 
requirements should give consideration to the possibility of jointly housing the 
requirements organizations of the medical departments. 

Shortly thereafter, and as of December 15, 1945, the Army-Navy Medical Pri 
curement Office (the operating organization of the Agency) became a functioning 
organization. It took over the quarters theretofore occupied by the Army Medica] 
Purchasing Office at 52 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and substantially all of th 
military and civilian personnel of the latter office. At that time it was made up 
of a Purchases Division, a Material Standards Division, a Management Engi- 
neering Office, a Legal Office, a Civilian Personnel Office, Office Service, and the 
Adjutant’s Office. 

A special committee of the Army-Navy Munitions Board, established by the 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy, and composed of four members, had the 
responsibility for development of procurement policies to be followed by the 
Agency, and determined that War Department regulations should be used as the 
governing rules of this Agency insofar as purchasing activities were concerned 
This determination has been held to apply to the Army-Navy Medical Procure 
ment Office (the operating organization for the Agency) and to the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency, which succeeded to the functions of both and is 
currently in operation. 

The A-NMPO from the outset procured the following supplies (now being 
procured by the ASMPA, which succeeded to its functions) : 


(1) Medicinals, such as drugs, chemicals, and biologicals 
(2) Surgical instruments and appliances 
(3) Hospital and nursing supplies and equipment 
(4) Surgical bandages and dressings 
(5) Dispensary and laboratory equipment and supplies 
(6) Medical and scientific publications 
(7) Dental supplies and equipment 
(8) Optical equipment 
(9) X-ray equipment and supplies 
(10) Artificial limbs 
(11) Physical therapy equipment and supplies 
(12) Hospital and dispensary furniture and equipment 
(13) Miscellaneous articles and services for office upkeep. 


During the greater part of the calendar year 1946 the ANMPO was composed of 
five divisions: Purchases, Material Standards, including a Catalog Branch and a 
Labortory Branch, Engineering Development (established as a separate divi 
sion, instead of a branch of the Material Standards Division, on May 28, 1946) 
Medical Technical Maintenance, and Administrative, each headed by an Army 0! 
Navy officer, and the Management Engineering and Legal Offices. 

During the calendar year 1947, Industrial Mobilization and Procurement 
Planning Division was activated on January 10, and on July 1 the office was 
moved 52 Broadway in the Borough of Manhattan to 84 Sands Street in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, New York City. During May of that year, the Medical 
Technical Maintenance Division was relocated at the St. Louis Medical Depot 
as an attached activity, although still remaining a component of ANMPO. 

There were no important organizational changes during the year 1948, excep 
that the Fiscal Branch was separated from the Administrative Division 
elevated to division level as the Fiscal Division. During that year, also, the 
Engineering Development Division’s Laboratory and Shop Branch was trans 
ferred from Carlisle Barracks, Pa. to Fort Totten, N. Y., and branch offices of 
the Industrial Mobilization and Procurement Planning Division were esta! 
lished in Chicago, Il., and Oakland, Calif. 

As of January 1, 1949, the Army-Navy Medical Procurement Office was redesig 
nated as the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency to operate under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Board, consisting of 
designated representatives of the Surgeons General of the Army and Navy and the 
Air Surgeon of the Air Force During that year also a charter of the Armed 
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Services Medical Procurement Agency was issued, a copy of which is set forth in 
full as part 3 of section IV of the ASPR. By the terms of that charter the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Board and the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency were reestablished as the Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, to function under a directorate consisting of the Surgeons General of 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, or their respectively designated repre- 
sentatives, and the title of commanding officer was changed to “Chief, Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency”. Little or no change, however, was made 
in the basic mission of the Agency. 


CHARTER OF ARMED SERVICES MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


The Armed Services Medical Procurement Board and the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency are hereby reestablished as the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency, hereinafter referred to as the Agency, with duties 
and responsibilities as hereinafter set forth relating to medicines and medical, 
surgical, hospital, dental, and veterinary supplies, hereinafter referred to as 
medical items. * 

1. The Agency shall function under its Directorate consisting of the Surgeons 
General of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, or their respectively desig- 
nated representatives, 

2. The Directorate shall elect a chairman from its membership for a term of 
» years unless sooner relieved. The Directorate shall be responsible to the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force for interservice planning, and 
coordination of effort in the field of procurement of medical items and shall be 
responsible for making recommendations to, and performing such services, duties 
and functions in medical matters as may be required of it by the Munitions 
Board, the Research and Development Board, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
they exercise their respective statutory and delegated functions for the Secre- 
tary Of Defense. The chairman shall sign correspondence, decisions, and orders 
in the name of the Directorate. 

3. The Agency shall consist of such officers and civilian employees as may be 
determined necessary by the Directorate of the Agency to carry out the fune- 

ons and responsibilities of the Agency. 

1, The Directorate of the Agency shall select from one of the three Services 
an officer to serve as Chief of the Ageney, who shall serve for a term of 2 
vears unless sooner relieved at the direction of the Directorate. ‘There will 
likewise and similarly be selected a Deupty Chief from a department other than 
that of the Chief. The Chief, under the supervision of the Directorate, will be 
responsible for the Agency’s internal administration, including the determina- 
tion of its budget, staff, space, and facility requirements which shall be met by 

Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force on such basis as may be 
greed among them and shall supervise the personnel, records, and facilities. 
ror matters delegated to his cognizance by the Directorate, he shall sign and 
execute for and in the name of the Agency correspondence, reports, decisions, 
contracts, and orders and all other necessary papers and shall, in general, con- 
duct the business of the Agency as “head of a procuring activity” and perform 

h other services as may be assigned to the Agency. The authority of the 

hief may be delegated to personnel of the Agency. 

5. The Agency, within the limits of allotments of appropriations made avail- 
able for such purposes by the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
ind in accordance with the requirements established by the Departments, shall 
have the following responsibilities : 

(a) Procure medical items in accordance with the consolidated requirements 
f the three Departments ; 

Supervise the administration and performance of contracts, and for this 
rpose shall arrange for inspection and audits, utilizing such facilities and 
ices of the Departments as may be made available therefor ; 

¢) Consolidate transportation requirements and arrange for delivery to 

ge or to installations through the appropriate office of the Departments 

ved in transportation but without having any responsibility for operational 
rol of transportation facilities ; 

(d@) Within the policies and proceedures of the Munitions Board Cataloging 

cy, catalog medical supplies and equipment for the Armed Services ; 
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(e) Within the policies and procedures of the Munitions Board Stand 
Agency, prepare specifications for medical items for the Armed Services: 
(/) Perform developmental engineering in connection with medical 

for the armed services, 

(7) Supervise the operation of the Joint Medial Technical Maint¢ 
Course ; 

(i) Within the policies of the Munitions Board, formulate plans for i 
trial mobilization and procurement in the event of mobilization as pres 
by the three Departments. 

6. All procurement by the Agency shall be effected in accordance wit 
requirements of the armed services procurement regulation and the proce 
prescribed by the Department of the Army. However, the Agency is 
agency of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force for the « 
procurement of medical items, notwithstanding the fact that, for the pu 
of the regulation and procedures thereunder, the Agency shall be consi 
a procuring activity of the Department of the Army. 

7. The Agency shall utilize the procedures and forms prescribed by the : 
services procurement regulation 


JORDON GRAY, 
The Secretary of the Ari 
JOHN T. KOEHLER, 
The Assistant Secretary of the Na 
EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, 
For the Under Secretary of the Air For 


Approved by the Secretary of Defense: 
Louis JOHNso 
JUNE 29, 1949 
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RELATIVE TRENDS OF 





TYPES OF SPECIFICATIOKS 














LEGEND 


A —Start joint activity FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 
MILITARY SPECS 
0 - Drop due to weeding out of ——-— ARMY MED. TENTATIVE SPKCS. 
Similar items by Item Review cooceceo U. S. ARMY SPECS. 
teams, Specifications Branch =it>=:: NAVY INTERIM SPECS 
and Cataloging. —--—— NAVY DEPT. SPECS. 





Specifications Branch 
ARMED SERVICES MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 








INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Navy MarertaL CaraLoe OFFIce, 
NAvaL Suppiy ACTIvIrIEs, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(The subcommittee met at 10:45 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward 
Hébert, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding.) 

Present: Messrs. Hébert (presiding), Anderson, Clemente, Elston, 
Cunningham, Doyle, Fisher, deGraffenried. 

Mr. Hésert. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Courtney, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Courtney. This is for information and for an opportunity of 
the committee to inspect the machine operation up here. Will you 
take over and tell us just what these FIIN numbers are, how you get 
them and the processes ? 

Commander SHaFsky. I would like to give a little background. I 
reported on the 2d of January of this year, so as yet I am not too 
familiar with the whole office and its operations. 

Mr. H&ézert. That is all right. 

Commander Suarsky. I would just like to say that the mission of 
the Naval Material Catalog Office consists of various things. I can 
enumerate them if you wish. 

(a) The mission is to act as the Navy Central Coordinating Cata- 
log Office for Navy participation in the Munitions Board cataloging 
program. 

(6) To act as the central coordinating office for Navy-wide cata- 
loging projects as assigned, such as the bearing identification program, 
the electronic electrical identification program, code of manufacturers’ 
names, classification of materials and assignment of stock numbers 
to general store-type items, development of cataloging techniques and 
standardized presentation characteristics for the Catalog of Navy 
Material. 

(c) To conduct technical compilations, research, publication and 
distribution of the general stores section of the Catalog of Navy 
Material. 

(d) To provide common cataloging services to the extent practic- 
ible to all cataloging agencies of the ‘Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard, such as illustrating, lay-out, printing and distribution, and 
act. as technical consultant to such activities on all phases of Navy 

italoging. 
(3403) 
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(e) To carry out such other responsibilities and to perform sucl 
duties as may be assigned. 

In our capacity as the Catalog Coordinating Office and Centra] 
Processing Agency under the Munitions Board cataloging program, 
we have been assigned the project of the cross-reference and inter- 
changeability program. Exactly what that is, I would like very much 
to have Mr. McGregor explain to us. He is from the Munitions Cata- 
loging Board Agency. I believe he has a fe things on the blackboard 
to aid him. 

Mr. Courtney. That is the principal thing we would like to knovy 
about, Commander. 


GEORGE H. McGREGOR 


Mr. McGrecor. I have a lot of information here because I don’t 
know just exactly what will be wanted. On this cross-reference pro- 
ject, NMCO of the Navy acts as a contractor for MBCA and that is 
covered in a letter of authority. Their responsibilities are limited to 
the administration of policies developed by MBCA. 

They were selected to act as contractor on this job because there was 
no one else available who had the ability or the equipment to do it. 
The other departments and the machine people were asked if they 
would do it, and every one reneged, and it was suggested that the 
Navy take it and they accepted it. 

Mr. Courtney. Did the Navy have an operation of its own similar 
to what you are going to describe now ? 

Mr. McGrecor. No, but at that time they were well versed in the 
use of a particular machine which is necessary in this program, and 
that is the alphameric machine, which reads both numerals and letters 
and compares them. The machine had been in limited use in the 
Air Force, but they didn’t have the capacity to take on this job. When 
the Navy was appointed, we had to get together a crew of people to 
run this job and we had to develop the plans. That is the first time 
it has ever been done, so we had to move along in development to- 
gether. 

Mr. Courtney. How long has it been in operation ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I will cover the background on that, if Imay. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Early in July of 1949, in the Munitions Board 
Catalog Program, we had some trouble with what was then know: 
as peculiar items. We found that we couldn’t properly identify them 
A plan was recommended in October of 1949 to try to handle these 
kinds of items. That plan was reviewed and it was presented in 
corrected form in November of 1949. 

In early spring of 1950, a trial run on the procedures was made, to 
see if the procedures were good. After that trial run, the first of 
1951, the over-all program was inaugurated and it was at that tim 
that the Navy accepted this job. I have prepared here for you—I 
don’t have a lot of copies—but it is a simplified presentation of the 
plan because it is rather complex. I think if we follow this it might 
be helpful in understanding it. 

Mr. CocrtNney. Do you want to put it on the board ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I think it is too detailed. 

Mr. Courtney. This is the machine operation, is it ? 
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Mr. McGrecor. Well, the machine operation is not detailed on 
there, sir. ‘There are several books that would cover the detailed proc- 
esses, but in general operations will do the things on that chart and 
[ will describe as we go along. 

One of the things | that people find hard to understand in this proj- 
ect are some symbols that we use. I was of the opinion that you 
gentlemen would be down here so I put them on the board. They 
are on the board behind you there. In the discussion of this thing, 
we will refer to SS items, SM items, MS items, and MM items. Those 
are symbols which mean this: 

The “S” stands for “single” and the “M” stands for “multiple.” 
The first letter in any grouping of those symbols is the user, so that 
“SS” would be a single user and a single manufacturer. An “MS” 
would be a multiple user and a single manufacturer. An “SM” 
would be a single user and a multiple manufacturer, and an “MM” 
would be a multiple user and multiple manufacturer. 

We have to use these symbols in describing what we do because we 
receive work already accomplished by the technical activities of the 
various departments and civil agencies on EAM cards. 

Mr. Cocrrney. What is that? What is an EAM card? 

Mr. McGrecor. We use a phrase to represent IBM. That is an 
electrical accounting machine. 

If you will follow this chart, I will try to give you a simple outline 
of what is done. Into the top proper, or whole project, we received 
3,212,907 EAM cards, and they were arranged in stock-number se- 
quence by the activities that submitted them. 

Mr. Courtney. What is on those cards? What information is on 
the ecard ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I have a copy of it here. I will read it off to you, 
sir, so that it is accurate. 

Mr. Courrney. Do you have a sample card ? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. I suggest you pass it through around to the com- 
mittee and they will be able to follow the operations. These cards, 
containing whatever information is on them, will be handed to the 
committee. Tell us what you do with the cards after you have gotten 
them. 

Mr. McGrecor. They are submitted to us with the manufacturer’s 
number on it, the stock number of the activity. 

Mr. Courrney. What do you mean by the stock number of the 
activity 4 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir; or the civilian activity. We have in there 
an activity code which allows us to recognize who sent the cards in. 

Mr. Courtney. That means whether it comes from Army Ordnance 
or Quartermaster or whatever it is; is that it ? 

Mr. McGreeor. That is correct. That is a two-numeral designa- 
tion. 

Mr. Courrnry. We are dealing here with the seven-digit FIIN 
number and the four-digit—— 

Commander SHarsky. No, that comes later. 

Mr. Anperson. Before you go any further there on this stock num- 
ber. Do T understand, that as these cards come to you, they carry 

presently existing stock number of the technical-service bureau 
rv agency that sends in the card? 
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Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Mr. Anperson. And the presently existing stock number / 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Mr. Anverson. That is fine. 

Mr. McGreeor. The reason we do that is that most of the int 
changeability that is developed at the activity level is represented 
under that stock number. In other words, if they have found in the 
technical research of any department or activity that five manufa 
turers’ numbers tie together, they assign the same stock number to 
those five manufacturers, and in the submission of cards which we 
receive, we have the same stock number on each card that carried those 
five manufacturers’ numbers, so that the interchangeability that had 
been developed by any activity was made available to us through the 
submission of these cards. 

Mr. Courrney. Let me just interrupt right there. Then the re 
search must precede this operation here; is that correct? Let us get to 
the proposition of how these cards get to you, under what process, 
and what do they contain. 

Mr. McGrecor. You asked if technical research preceded the devel- 
opment of these cards, and that is correct. We were trying to acceler- 
ate this program when we introduced this project. Those of us who 
had worked in cataloging offices prior to this time recognized that 
there had been a lot of research done at each of the technical activities 
We wanted to make the maximum research that had been done avail 
able to anyone who was interested in that same item. 

Mr. Courtney. Let me ask you this question here: we know some 
thing about the work that was carried on at Mechanicsburg. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Which was Navy-wide, as I understand it. Does 
that work cross over into the other services? Has it been made ap 
plicable to the other services ? 

Mr. McGreeor. It will be through this project. 

Mr. Courtney. This is the only way in which it can be made cross 
service ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I wouldn't say it is the only way. That is the way 
that we are using. 

Mr. Courtney. Then we get down to this point: that whatever re 
search is done must precede the assembling of the data on this card 
in the activity. 

Mr. McGreegor. That is not quite what I said. I said that any re 
search that had been done prior to this time—— 

Mr. Courtney. Suppose there has been no research done, what do 
you get when you get one of these cards? 

Mr. McGrecor. From all activities ? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. We would not get anything off of these cards. 

Mr. Courtney. You would just get a number? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct, but we would in the process find 
out who owned that number. If no research had been done to put any 
of these numbers together, to determine interchangeability if five 
agencies had just one number, we would know that. 

Commander SHarsky. He is speaking of manufacturer’s number. 
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Mr. Ciremente. As to this number that you have in the beginning, 
3 919.907, does it refer to these cards which information would come 
io you from the manufacturer 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Commander Suarsky. Not from a manufacturer, 

Mr. Ctemente. That is what I want to know. 

Commander Suarsky. From the activity with their local stock 
number on it, together with the manufacturer’s number, so that we 
might have one activity here with a certain stock number. That 
same manufacturer’s number might appear on another activity’s card 
with their own local stock number. 

Mr. CLemente. You mean Department of Defense activity ‘ 

Commander Suarsky. Civil or defense. 

Mr. Courtney. Let me go back here. What do you tell, or what 
instructions do you give to the persons who assemble the information 
that is on these cards? 

Mr. McGreacor. They are quite detailed. What we had to set up 
was a standard method of submission. 

Mr. Courrnry. Do you have the data on that? Do you have an 
instruction sheet ¢ 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir; it is NCR-1, which I have here. 

We standardize on punching instructions. 

Mr. Courrnrey. What does that mean, the punching of these cards ? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that punching done in the using activity 4 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. The reason we did that was to make a 
standard method of submittal available to everyone. 

Mr. Courrney. In other words, each activity must be putting the 
same Information on this card. 

Mr. McGregor. In the same way. 

Commander Nerries. In the same place. 

Mr. Courtney. And in accordance with the instructions ¢ 

Mr. McGreeor. That is right. 

Mr. Courrnry. Take on from there. 

Mr. McGrecor. When that information gets to us, it comes in in 
stock-number sequence. 

Mr. Courrney. Whose stock number, the services / 

Mr. McGrecor. The activity’s stock-number sequence. 

Mr. Courrnry. The service stock number ? 

Mr. McGreoor. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. That is not the seven-digit number ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. Presumably these items had not all 
been numbered. These were items which we had not had a chance to 
process as yet. When they were submitted to us, since the activities’ 
stock numbers vary considerably from one activity to another-—— 

Mr. Courrney. In simple terms, the data assembled by the Army 
differs from that assembled by the Navy and by the Air Force ¢ 

Mr. McGreeor. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. How do you reconcile it 4 

Mr. Anperson. I think you will find even greater differences than 
that. You just divided it into three. I think we ought to find out 
how many activities are submitting stock numbers because I think 
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you will find that each bureau, each technical service and each ciy 
agency is submitting their own numbers. How many activities are 
submitting numbers to you as of now? 

Mr. McGrecor. Presently there are 23 submitting activities. O 
of those activities, the Marine Corps, has made two submissions hy 
cause of a division in their work. They submitted their electronics 
items as one submission and all other Marine items as another sub 
mission. 

Mr. Anperson. At the present time there are 23 different activities 
submitting their stock numbers to you on these cards? 

Mr. McGreoor. That is right. 

The point I was trying to make before is this: That the stock number 
format of each activity varies. The Navy uses a number that looks 
like this in some cases—16-—, a class designation like an “LL,” then a dash 
and then four numbers. The Army engineers use another kind of 
number, which might be a straight series of numerals. There are 
no two stock number systems that are exactly alike. 

Mr. Courrney. You mean in the 23 activities ¢ 

Mr. McGreeor. Yes. There is a kinship between departmental 
activities. For example, in the Navy they have a standard Navy 
numbering system for certain kinds of items, but there is an unlike 
ness in all the formats of these stock numbers. 

Mr. Courtney. Let me understand now. For example, in the 
Navy—let us take it because it is a bureau system—does each bureau 
havea different format? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. McGregor. They do in some of their stock numbers. 

Mr. Courtney. What is the dividing line? 

Mr. McGrecor. I would rather call on Mr. Fain for that. 

Commander SHarsky. Yes, Mr. Fain. 

Mr. Fain. In the Navy Department they do have what is known as 
a central stock numbering system, which is one of the responsibilities 
of this office. For example, on all common types of material, there is 
one format of number which is assigned by this office. On every acti\ 
ity in the Navy Department, as new items come in, if they want a stock 
number, it comes in here where we screen the item. If it is a dup! 
cation, we give them a previously assigned number. If it is a new 
item, we give them what is known as a standard Navy stock number. 
That is a uniform format used throughout the Navy and recognized 
by all naval activities. We also have a process, in what is known as 
the electronic electrical program, where all naval activities come into 
this office for the assignment of a uniform standard Navy stock num 
ber. It isa central operation done right in this office. 

We also have antifriction bearings. We have a central numbering 
program there where all items on antifriction bearings come into this 
office and they are all assigned a uniform Navy number. 

Mr. Courrnry. That involves research ? 

Mr. Farn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. In the case of the Navy there is research prior to t! 
submission and assignment of a number? 

Mr. Farn. These numbers come in here. They are described by t 
activities. ‘They come in here. We conduct the research and dete! 
mine whether this isa duplicate item or whether it is a brand new item 

Mr. Courrnry. What is research? Is that a physical examination ‘ 
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Mr. Farn. Not necessarily; no, sir. We examine the plans, the 
drawings, the specifications, and the descriptions. 

Mr. Courtney. In other words, you satisfy yourselves prior to the 
assignment of a number that there is a—— 

Mr. Farin. That there is a duplication or it warrants giving a new 
number. 

Mr. CLeMente. Will you tell us how you assign a number and what 
the number means; for instance, the number the gentleman gave be- 
fore, 16—L and then the four digits. 

Mr. Fain. Well, the number assigned by the Navy is what you might 
call a semisignificant number. For example, if an item happens to be 
a clothing item, it would go into class 55. That is a classification 
factor. If the item name happened to be a cap, it would have a C 
designation for a cap. Then you have a series of numbers. You have 
. first breakdown and a secondary number, which puts the items in 
what we call characteristic sequence. For example, sizes will fall 
within each other in a certain sequence. Materials will fall within a 
certain sequence. 

Mr. Courrnry. Within the class? 

Mr. Fain. Yes, sir. It is not completely a significant number. It is 
a semisignificant number. 

Commander Suarsky. Here is an example of the number right here, 
the way it is combined to make a Navy stock number. 

Mr. Courrney. For the record we have this broken down into four 
parts. The first is 55. 

Commander Suarsky. That is the class for clothing. 

Mr. Courrnery. The dash C—— 

Commander Suarsky. Means cap. It could mean cover or what- 
ever the item is. 

Mr. Courrney. It is merely a help—1 2 3 4, which is the next 
bracket, means what ? 

Commander Nerries. That would indicate the particular size of 
the cap or the difference in characteristics of the cap. The 1 2 3 4— 
which is just an arbitrary number—may indicate white caps. I have 
added a number of three digits. That might indicate size 714, white 
caps, 

Mr. Ciemente. He is talking about the whole four numbers. What 
does the first number mean ? 

Commander Nerrirs. Well, you can’t say that 1 means white caps. 
It depends on the item being described. For example, in caps you 
may have only a thousand caps in the whole Navy supply system, so 
you would need only maybe three numbers there. But for resistors 
you might have 10,000 or 50,000, so you would need a different series 
of numbers. 

Mr. CiemMenteE. In other words, the 1 2 3 4 could mean overseas 
cap, light green. 

Commander Nerries. For example, yes. 

Mr. Courrney. And the numbers would be expanded depending 
on the amount of items in that class; is that correct ? 

Commander Nerries. In that particular class; yes, sir. For exam- 
ple, in another class you might have a designation such as 41-B- 
12345-1234, because of the many more items in that particular class, 
which would require a larger series of numbers. 
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Mr. Courtney. Take the resistors that you described. That wou 
be the difference. 

Commander Netries. That is right. In other words, the in 
vidual who is stock numbering that item, researching and stock nu 
bering that item, can tell from this number here the description of 
that item. 

Mr. Courrney. Again, research must precede the assignment 
this number? 

Commander Nerries. Absolutely, for the Navy; yes, sir. We must 
perform all the research before that number can be assigned or els: 
it is worthless. 

Mr. Courrney. Then you get a number and then it comes on 1 
the cards that go into the machine and then it takes this final Mun 
tions Board cataloging number. 

Commander Suarsky. It goes from us to this program. 

Mr. CLtemente. What are the last three numbers ¢ 

Commander SHarsky. It could be the size. 

Commander Nerrirs. For example, that might happen to be 
bolt. The first five digits might described the bolt and the last thre 
might get down to the actual size of the bolt. 

Mr. Courtney. So much for the Navy. 

Mr. Farn. That is not the complete story. The numbering systen 
I have described here applies to what we refer to as common items 
There are other numbering systems used by the various technical 
bureaus with respect to their parts peculiar items, items that the 
bureaus determine to be peculiar to their application or peculiar t 
their use. Now, with respect to the parts peculiar items, the bureaus 
have their own numbering system, which we have no part of. | 
other words, they establish their own numbers. In many instances 
they use as a stock number the manufacturer’s part number. 

Mr. Courtney. Take a specific item and describe what happe1 
with respect to it. ‘Take the plane. 

Mr. Farn. Your airframes, for example, the Aviation Supply Offic: 
would use the manufacturer’s part number. 

Mr. Courtney. And it would not have a Navy number? 

Mr. Farn. All they would do is prefix it with a Navy class. Fo: 
example, if Navy frames went into class 88, they would have 88 and 
then they would follow it with the manufacturer’s part number whic! 
they would use as their stock number. 

Mr. Courrnry. Does that information ever get into the system y: 
are describing here? 

Mr. Farn. It does not get into—— 

Mr. McGrecor. May we pin that question down, sir? 

Mr. Courrney. On this card # 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir; it does come in. This numbering diff 
ence between activities is not peculiar to the Navy. 

Mr. Courtney. Iam coming to that. I thought we would go throug! 
the Navy and then get the difference, if any. 

Mr. McGrecor. I thought it was recognized that there are differe 
numbering systems in the Government agencies. 

Mr. Courtney. I understand. 

Mr. Héperr. That is the reason we are here today. 
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Mr. McGrecor. That is why we must do certain things in this 
project. I did not want to take so much time on that, but 1 thought 
it was recognized that there were different numbering systems. 

Mr. Covrrney. I don’t know that the full import of it has been 
explained to us. 

Mr. McGrecor. I was touching on merely with regard to this proj- 
ect. I was limiting it to that. 

Mr. Courrnry. Within the N ‘avy, there are two types of numbers 
that you have described. 

Mr. Farn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. One is for common items. 

.. Farn. Yes, sir. 

. Courtney. Which would be Navy-wide. 

. Fain. Yes, sir. 

. Courrney. The other is for parts peculiar. 

Fain. Yes, sir. 

, Courtney. The technical bureau handling that particular item 
makes up its own mind or has its own plans, if you want to call it that, 
for giving it a number. 

Commander Suarsky. Not exactly. May I interrupt there? It 
follows the Navy format. For instance, in airframes that we were 
speaking of, the 82 might mean airframes, al those things that go to 
make up airframes—but dash “GR” might stand for Grumman, dash, 
the part number for Grumman. The format is almost identical. It 
is a significant number so that we can identify that it falls into class 

82, airframes, and that it is made by Grumman, and the part number 
sa manufacturer’s part number. 

Mr. Courrnry. That is the story for the Navy. Now, you have 
the technical services in the Army. How do their numbers come in ¢ 
How are they prepared ¢ 

Mr. McGregor. I can’t tell you how they prepare it. That is not 
within my knowledge. 

Mr. Courtney. I understand that, but let us see what you get. 

Mr. McGrecor. I get the same types of numbers from the Army, 
or similar. 

Mr. Courrnry. Let us be specific. We have Signal Corps in the 
Army and we have Engineers. Let us just divide it into two instead 
of the many numbers. Does each of those technical services have the 
right to assign a number to common items? Do they receive one 
number for cross-service 4 

Mr. McGrecor. I don’t have the authority to answer that because 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Monanan. There are many common items in all the technical 
services. Each assigns its own number. There is a great deal of 
overlapping and duplication i in the technical services. 

Mr. Courtney. Then what it amounts to is that each technical 
service is autonomous in the Army ? 

Mr. Monanan. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Following | that point right there, then, that is also 
true in the civilian agencies. Let me ask if this is a fair question. We 
will take a common item of supply. We will say it is a 60-watt globe. 

When these 23 activities send in their numbers to you, will we find 
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that common item assigned a different number for each one of those 
25 activities as 1t comes to you? 

Mr. McGrecor. I will try to give you an answer on that, sir. It is 
very possible that you would have different stock numbers, and | 
might say that on the item you mentioned, in the Nav y you would 
have but one. 

Mr. Anprerson. But one in the Navy? 

Mr. McGrecor. ‘That is correct, because that item happened to be 
recognized as a common item and was numbered, under the system 
that was explained to you by Mr. Fain. Most of the common items 
have been withdrawn from the Navy Bureau stocks and numbered 
under a standard numbering system, which was explained to you. 

Mr. Anperson. You get one number for the Navy. How many 
would you get for that same item from the Army, one number ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I can’t tell you, sir. 

Mr. Monauan. Seven. 

Mr. Anprerson. ‘The answer is seven ? 

Mr. Monanan. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Would that also represent the Air Force? 

Mr. Monanan. You would get another one from the Air Force. 

Mr. Anperson. Then you would get another number from each 
the civilian agenices; is that right ? 

Mr. Monanan. Yes, essentially. 

Mr. Courtney. What do you get here? What is the information 
with which you start? 

Mr. Anverson. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. McGrecor. With all those differences which you recognize I 
am not an authority on, we have to process all those cards together. 
So we use an expedient of assigning a control number to each differ- 
ent stock number that comes to us, and that control number is a 
standard number for processing it through our system. It represents 
the stock number. 

Mr. Courtney. Let me see if we can simplify that a little bit. Take 
the light bulb which has seven different numbers in the Army. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. That comes to you. Now you are lost at that point, 
so you have to translate that into some kind of a number that will 
work in this machine. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. What is that process ? 

Mr. McGrecor. We put a different control number on each stock 
number. That is done at the time of receipt. 

Commander Nerries. I think I might point out that that control 
number is assigned just for the purpose of being able to process the 
cards through the machine. That control number means nothing in 
any supply system at all. It is just for the one purpose of getting the 
cards through the machine, to match them up. 

Mr. Courrney. It is narrowing down the area of identification. 

Commander Nerriks. It is to enable you to do that. 

Mr. Courtney. You have this light bulb with seven different num 
bers on it. How in the world do you ever get those seven cards to- 
gether to put this number on it? 

Mr. a This chart that I have here—into the hopper we 
dumped 3 12.907 cards 
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Mr. Courtney. In how long a period ? ‘ 

Mr. McGrecor. They were called for to be delivered to this activity 
by the first of 1951—January of 1951, but they did not arrive here at 
that time because of the difficulties in preparing them, and the last 
receipts Were received in June. 

Mr. Hevert. How many have you got and how many were you 
supposed to get ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. We got 3,212,907 cards which we processed to- 
vether. 

Mr. Courtney. In the case of the light bulbs, seven of those would 
be light bulbs ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrnry. That would be how many light bulbs in that opera- 
tion with different numbers? 

Mr. McGrecor. If we assume that there were seven stock numbers— 

Mr. Courrney. Making that assumption, of course, for any item. 

Mr. McGrecor. There would be seven different stock numbers in 
these cards. Any interchangeability to manufacturers’ numbers that 
had been developed by the technicians at the activities would be listed 
under those seven different stock numbers. 

Mr. Courtney. Take that a little slower. Maybe you better re- 
peat it. 

Commander Netries. May I try to clarify that for you? Let us say 
that the Army engineers have done research on these 60-watt light 
bulbs and they have oby iously determined that the G. E. 60-watt, the 
Sylvania 60-watt and the Westinghouse 60-watt all perform the same 
function and are more or less identical. They probably would have 
combined all three of those manufacturers’ part numbers under their 
one stock number. 

Mr. — But they would be under no obligation to do it ? 

Commander Nerries. We do that here. All of those manufac- 
turers’ part numbers cross-reference to that one stock number which 
comes into this activity under this cross-reference program. 

Mr. McGrecor. They would be assigned one control number. 

Mr. Courtney. Let us take something that is not quite as common 
asa light bulb. I am trying to find out what this 3 million represents. 
Let us take a machine bolt of any kind, as an example. If I under- 
stand you, each technical service in the Army would have the right 
and might, unless the things had been researched within the service, 
have seven different numbers for that same item ? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtnry. This is a hypothetical case just to get it through. 
The Air Force, in turn, would have a number. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. And the Navy would, if it had researched it, have a 
number or a series of numbers, depending on the number of your 
bureaus, is that correct or incorrect ? 

Mr. McGregor. Well, if they had researched it, sir 

Mr. Courtney. Assuming they did not research it, what is the pos- 
sibility for the numbers? 

Mr. McGrecor. It is possible under this assumed case which you 
mention to have had that bolt in every bureau that used bolts. 
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Mr. Courtney. Then again the same situation would be true w 
respect to the Navy that is true with respect to the Army ; that un! 
research occurs in the using service, it is possible, or the system woul; 
permit as many numbers as there are bureaus in which this item wa 
used ¢ 

Commander Nerries. No, sir. 

Mr. Farn. That comes back to what I mentioned awhile ago a: 
part common item. In the Navy—I am speaking for the Navy, fo: 
parts common—we are a central activity for numbering all these 
things. 

Mr. Courrnery. I understand that this system in this office is Navy 
wide and you would have eliminated it. 

Mr. Farn. If it came in here with three or four different manufa 
turers’ part numbers, regardless, through our research here, as a result 
of the description of the item and researching the plans and drawings, 
we would determine that those items are all one and give it one 
standard Navy stock number, in the Navy. There are other instances 
where I spoke to you on parts peculiar items—— 

Mr. Courrney. Let us eliminate those. 

Mr. Farn. I am speaking about the common type of item. 

Mr. Courtney. Does the Army have a similar system to yours ‘ 

Mr. Farn. I can’t answer that. I think Mr. Monahan could answe: 
that. 

Mr. McGrecor. This project was set up for items thought to b 
peculiar, so that the common things that you refer to, like bulbs and 
bolts, should not have been sent in. Some of them got in, but the) 
should not have been sent in. 

Mr. Héperr. May I interrupt you there? Do I understand that 
this Munitions catalog business that you are talking about was 
up for peculiar items? 

Mr. McGrecor. No, sir. This particular project was set up 
handle—— 

Mr. Hésvertr. I get more confused as we go along. I thought wi 
were over here to talk about the Munitions Board cataloging syste: 
and program. 

Mr. Covurrney. Yes. 

Mr. Monanan. This is just a phase of it that deals with peculia: 
items. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. We want to get all the common items. 

Mr. Hépert. We want common items. We want to know what y: 
are doing about that. <A light bulb is a common item, it seems to m: 
Mr. McGregor. But here isthe point. No one knows all the comm 

items in all the departments and activities. 

Mr. Hénerr. We know that. That is the reason we are sitting he: 
We are trying to settle it and get some order out of this chaos. 

Mr. Anprerson. We have to be satisfied because they are not dealing 
with common items in this project. They are only dealing wit! 
peculiar items. 

Commander Suarsky. Mr. Fain can answer that. 

Mr. Fain. May I attempt to answer that question’ Let me put 
this way: primarily this cross-reference program was set up to resol) 
many problems with respect to parts peculiar, but it is not limited 
the parts peculiar. In other words, may I clear this up? Every 
single item in the Munitions Board cataloging program, regard) 
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of whether it is a part common or a part peculiar, will be processed 
under this project on the basis of the manufacturers’ part numbers 
that are known to relate to these particular items, regardless of whether 
they are common or peculiar. 

Mr. Courtney. How do you reconcile the services’ numbers? For 
example, it won’t do us any good to say that you eliminate the manu- 
facturers’ numbers if we have seven or eight service numbers. 

Mr. Fary. That is exactly what happens. I don’t want to attempt 
to enter into Mr. MeGregor’s explanation. Under this project, all the 
manufacturers’ part numbers that go through the machines, that come 
out in the hopper to be the same, will have various services’ stock 
numbers, and the basis of bringing them together under the Munitions 
Board program, you will come up with one FIIN number which will be 
recognized by all activities. In that way you bring together the differ- 
ent services’ stock numbers. You bring together all the same manu- 
facturers’ part numbers and they relate that to a common FIIN 
number. That is only one-phase of it. It isa little more involved than 
that. 

Mr. Courtney. Do we get the common items in this operation 4 

Mr. Farn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. And do we get the parts peculiar items? 

Mr. Fatn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. I am not clear as to why you say this project of yours 
is limited to parts peculiar. 

Mr. McGrecor. I said this: that these 3 million cards that came in 
were assumed to be peculiar. There may be commonness in it 
amongst them and we are supposed to find it. Of these 3 million, 
eventually, as Mr. Fain pointed out, we will get all the manufacturers’ 
numbers, whether they are common or peculiar, to determine which are 
the common items. An assumed peculiar item today is not necessarily 
peculiar. We may find that it is common and we have done that in 
this project. 

Mr. Courrnery. That is what we are trying to get. 

Mr. McGreeor. In the actual processing of those things, when those 
cards come in, we recognize each stock number and we assign a con- 
trol number on it. In this hopper here, you will see that we received 
3,212,000 cards and we assigned 1,890,000 control numbers. 

Mr. Courrnry. How do you explain that? 

Mr. McGregor. I explain that on the basis that the previous re- 
search of the Government activities had determined that there was a 
reduction by associating several manufacturers’ numbers to the same 
stock number. 

Mr. Courtney. Did that occur here? 

Mr. McGregor. That occurred before. 

Mr. Courrney. Then in reality what you had was 1,890,000 items, 
numbers ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Items. We had 3,212,000 numbers. 

Mr. Courtney. So before you even started this operation, you have 
tliminated roughly 50 percent. 

Mr. McGrecor. I haven't. 

Mr. Courtney. But they have been eliminated ¢ 

Mr. McGreeor. It has been offered tous. What we are trying to do 
is to cut it back further and to make the maximum interchangeability 
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developed by any technical activity available to any other activity 
is interested in the same item. 

Mr. CLemente. From the two figures you just gave—from 3,000,00) 
to 1,800,000—it appears that some items were eliminated. Why wer 
they eliminated and how? 

Mr. McGrecor. The two numbers represent different things. Tl 
3 million figure represents cards or manufacturers’ numbers. 
1,890,000 number represents stock numbers for all of those manufa 
turers’ numbers. 

Mr. Ctemente. Weren’t there any rejections in that number at all / 

Mr. McGrecor. We will get to that right away. In picking these 
cards up, frequently we found that the same manufacturer’s numbe: 
was under two different stock numbers from the same activity. We 
couldn’t recognize that as being a valid thing in these machine pro 
cesses. 

Mr. Courtney. Let us take the bolt now. There are two bureaus 
involved, or two technical services. Would each of them have a dif 
ferent manufacturer’s number on the same bolt? Is that a poss 
bility ¢ 

Mr. Farn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Does it occur ? 

Mr. Far. Yes, sir. 

Commander Nerries. It does. 

Mr. Courtney. And you discover that at this end of the operation, 
js that correct ¢ 

Mr. McGregor. The thing that we discovered at this end of the oper- 
ation was that from one activity we would get two stock numbers, and 
under those two stock numbers you had the same manufacturer's 
number. 

Mr. Courtney. In other words, then, there is overlapping in the 
service as well as in the manufacturers’ numbers, is that correct ‘ 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. We could not accept that in this 
process, SO We rejected those back to the activity to see if it was w 
error or if they purposely had been assigned different stock numbers 
Now, there are occasions when the same manufacturer’s number rep 
resents the same item, but because of maintenance or operation thiey 
have to carry it under two different stock numbers, because there is a 
selection made between the same items coming off the same productio! 
line for refined operations. I will make a point. 

Mr. Courtney. I can’t see that at all. 

Mr. McGrecor. There is an 85-20, if I remember correctly, a Pratt 
& Whitney bearing. That is a New Departure bearing. 

Mr. Courtney. Right. 

Mr. McGrecor. But other New Departure bearings with the sam 
New Departure number on them cannot be used in Pratt & Whitney 
engines because the operational requirement on that bearing is + 
great that they have to take one more inspection step to make that 
same manufacturer’s No. 2 different items. 

Mr. Courrney. Then they are not the same ? 

Mr. McGrecor. They are not the same but they carry the san 
manufacturer’s number. 

Mr. Courtney. I see. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Those things are justified, but we can’t handle 
them in this project. We didn’t know whether that was an error or 
whether it was justified, so we returned them to the activities. 

Mr. Courtney. And they never got into this 3 million number? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Do we have any information as to the total number 
of cards that you received in here? I take it this is an end product, 
this 3,200,000 

Mr. McGrecor. That was the initial gross. 

Mr. Courtney. Which included in it all of the items such as the 
bearings that you have described ? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. And in that process of élimination you got down 
to the 1,890,000 cards? 

Mr. McGrecor. No, sir. After we received 1,890,000 stock numbers, 
we kicked out certain ones of them back to the activity, so we reduced 
that 1,890,000 somewhat. 

Mr. Ctementr. That means you had some rejections. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Mr. Ctementr. When you sent them back, did they justify these 
cards, or did they come back as single card items instead of two cards? 

Mr. McGrecor. We are presently in the process of researching it to 
see if they are justified. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Is it possible, for instance, in the technical services 
in the Army—you said before that they have seven different stock 
numbers for a 60-watt light bulb. If you found that to be the same 
manufacturer, for instance, and the texture of the bulb and the speci- 
fications were identical, would you return those seven cards / 

Mr. McGrecor. I return them back to each one of those interested 
activities. 

Mr. Ctemente. And tell them what? 

Mr. McGregor. To look at it to see if they would not accept the 
seven different things as one item. 

Mr. Ctemente. What do they have to do in order to get it down 
to one item ? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is what we are going through here. 

Mr. Courrney. Will you proceed. 

Mr. McGrecor. The next step, which is presented on this chart 1s 
a screen as handled on machines. 

Mr. Courtney. I still don’t understand and I would like the record 
to be clear. We start out with 3,200,000 cards which contain duplica- 
tions not only of manufacturers’ numbers but of technical services’ 
numbers, activities’ numbers. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrney. In the case of the duplication of the bearings which 
you just described, you would eliminate that in the fashion you have 
described by sending it back to the person who sent in the card, or 
the number of people? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Mr. Courrnry. Then you would reconcile their answers in some 
way back here? 

Mr. McGrecor. On a resubmittal basis. 
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Mr. Courrney. Is that the whole operation in reducing the th 
million to 1,890,000 ? 

Mr. McGrecor. No, sir. 

Mr. Courrnry. What else do you do to get down to the number o| 
1,890,000 ? 

Mr. McGrecor. That number represents an item count of activities 
stock numbers. There has been no reduction, excepting by the act) 
ities. They have 1,890,000 stock numbers in all the activities, ani 
behind those stock numbers lie 3,212,000 manufacturers’ numbers. 

Mr. Courrney. Overlapping? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. That is, then, the 1,890,000 we are talking about / 

Mr. McGrecor. That is our starting point. 

Mr. Courrney. Take off from there and tell us how we get dow: 
to the numbers. 

Mr. McGrecor. In the machine processes, without covering the ce 
tails, we match on a manufacturers’ number basis, and if a manufa 
turer’s number from two activities match, then we go back to the co: 
trol number which was on both those manufacturers’ numbers and we 
pull in all the interchangeable manufacturers’ numbers under one 
control number instead of two. 

Mr. Courtney. Then what does that do to the total number ? 

Mr. McGrecor. That reduces it. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that shown on this graph here ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. We came out with piles of material and 
we refer to them as MS, MM,SM,and SS. They are pictured on this 
chart. The “SS” items are those that are used by one activity and 
they are produced by one manufacturer. 

Mr. Courtney. That is the second part of this chart, then. 

Commander SHarsky. On the right-hand side. 

Mr. Courtney. 71,244 of the 1,890,000; is that correct ? 

Commander Suarsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Of the 3 million ? 

Commander Nerries. Down below that, sir. 

In other words, after the screening it breaks down into four areas 
here. 

Mr. Courtney. That is going uphill. 

Mr. Ciemente. Does that figure mean we reached the point where 
the services come back with the seven bulbs and say they will accep 

one number ? 

Mr. McGreecor. Not as yet, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Go on, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. We found that we had in those numbers which we 
received 217,205 of them which fell out into the MS area. That meant 
that there was a single manufacturer that had more than one Gover! 
ment user. 

Commander Nerrirs. How about giving a specific example of ea 

Mr. McGrecor. I have them right here. I don’t have enoug! 
copies to go around. 

Commander Netries. Supposing you give a single example. 

Mr. Courtney. Let’s hold it up before the committee now. Tils 
is an activity stock number, manufacturer’s part number. Let 1's 
go right across the board on one of these. 





Mr. McGregor. On this particular item, which is the first one on 
the list, we found that there were three activities interested in this 
item: Air Matériel Command, Transportation Corps of the Army, 
and SPCC of the Navy. ; 

Mr. CLementrE. SPCC of the Navy / 

Mr. McGrecor. Ships Parts Control Center. There were three 
different activity stock numbers on that. 

Mr. Courtney. That was Army, Navy, and Air Force / 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir, but on that same item there was but one 
manufacturer’s number and one manufacturer of this item. His part 
number was 184566. 

Mr. Courtney. The second column / 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Does the fact that there was one manufacturer's 
number make it possible to identify the same article each time re- 
gardless of the other numbers being different ¢ 

Mr. McGrereor. It does for this process. Later on I will tell you 
that we asume that that is so. We then send this back to these three 
activities and say, “Here is the information we developed. Will you 
accept it?” If there is any reason why they should not, they will 
let us know. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Why couldn't the Air Matériel Command and 
the Transportation and the SPCC have exactly the same activity 
number? Why couldn’t they 4 

Mr. McGrecor. That is what we are trying to accomplish. 

Mr. CunninGgHAM. Do you think it can be done ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. We have assigned one number to it, which is our 
Federal item identification number, which is in the fourth column. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. If that is accomplished, will it not effect some 
saving ¢ 

Mr. McGregor. We think so. 

Commander Netries. That is the whole purpose of this. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. You say it can be done? 

Mr. McGreeor. It has been done. These are actual examples. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. But I have different numbers. 

Mr. McGrecor. Over in the fourth columns, under Federal item 
identification number, we have put one Federal number on those. 

Mr. Courtney. I think we are clearing it up now. In the fifth 
column to the right, then, you start out with three different numbers 
in the services, in the far right column? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. Sixty-one, twenty-three, and forty-one. 

Mr. McGregor. Those are the activity code designations. Their 
activity stock numbers are in the first column. 

Mr. Courtney. On the left? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. You can see the difference in the kind of stock 
numbers. 

Mr. Courtney. Thanks. Now, then, by this process, you find out 
(1) that each of the three has the same manufacturer’s part number. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. And that appears as being the same number opposite 
each of the three 4 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 
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Mr. Courrney. Then we go over to the manufacturer’s code whict 
again is the same. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, that was the standardized method of pre- 
senting that manufacturer’s name. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that dene in this organization or is it done by the 
manufacturer ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. It is done in MBCA. 

Mr. Courrney. Then we get over here and you have, opposite these 
three numbers, the final same number, which is the Federal identifi- 
cation number. 

Mr. McGrecor. That iscorrect. In our files we will keep all of these 
cards related to that one FIIN number, so we know who uses that item 
and who makes it. 

Mr. CLemente. Does this mean, when you have these FITN numbers 
here that these activities have accepted this number ? 

Mr. McGreeor. We assign that number. 

Mr. Ciemente. In other words, if you threw one of these cards 
with your FIIN number in, you could pick up these three activity stock 
numbers, is that right, for your machine / 

Mr. McGreecor. That is right. 

Mr. CLemente. For purposes of identification so far ! 

Mr. McGregor. What we have done with these things in this area 
is to make a listing for each of these activities that are named on the 
side here, of this situation. 

Mr. Courrney. Under these circumstances, the question [ would like 
to ask right there is that we have been told that this FIIN number here 
is a nonsignificant number. 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Why is it nonsignificant if it is the product of this 
process that you have just described and if you can take that number 
and go back to the activity ? 

Commander Nerries. May I explain that? The term “nonsignifi- 
eant” means this: That you cannot take that number by itself and 
determine what the item is. In other words, all you have is a seven- 
digit number. There is no way to say that that 1234-123 is a bolt or 
a battleship or whatever it may be. That is what the term “nonsignifi- 
cant” means. It does not identify the ftem standing by itself. ‘The 
term “significant number” means that you can take the number alone 
and identify the item if you know the code under which that was set 
up. For example, the Navy numbers I showed you, 17—B,1234 and so 
forth—we have what is called a framework. That 17 identifies the 
Navy class. The “B” indicates the first letter of the item, bolt, for 
example. The other numbers will identify that exact bolt. That is 
what the term “significant” and “nonsignificant” numbers mean. 
Standing by itself, it will identify or not identify it. 

Mr. CLemente. Would this FIIN number at the end, 423.4605 and 
the activity on the FITN number, enable you to pick that card up and 
find that it belonged to the activity stock number of the Air Matériel 
Command ¢ 

Commander Nerries. That number is significant in that you can 
find out who submitted it, but you have to go back to the actual infor- 
mation to find out what it is. 

Mr. CiemMente. But it still is nonsignificant. 
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Commander Nerries. The use of the words “significant” and “non- 
significant” are for one purpose only. That is what I am trying to 
emphasize. Nonsignificant means that you cannot tell what the 
item is. 

Mr. Courrney. Just by looking at the number? 

Commander Nerries. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. But in the case of the Navy system you can. 

Commander Nerries. If you know the code. Not everyone knows 
the code because there is no sense in a storekeeper in the field knowing 
what 1254 means. 

Mr. Courtney. Tifty-five, for example, is clothing ? 

Commander Nerries. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. If you picked up a card with 55 on it and it was a 
Navy card, you would know that you were in the clothing depart- 
ment ¢ 

Commander Nerries. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. But if you had 400 and this seven-digit number 
you wouldn’t know where you are. 

Commander Nerries. And that is the only meaning of the terms 
“significant” and “nonsignificant.” 

Mr. Courrney. But you can take that 423,000—the seven-digit 
number—and you can put it through some kind of a process and then 
you will come up with the three cards or users; is that correct / 

Commander Nerrirs. That is correct. 

Mr. McGregor. What we propose to do with that, to make the whole 
package significant, is to send this back to these activities and have 
them send in the name on that thing, so that associated with the non- 
significant number you would have the name of the item, the manu- 
facturer who produced it, his number, and the activities that use it. 
This code, I think, if my memory doesn’t fail me, represents General 
Motors. You could go out with that General Motors number and 
buy that item from General Motors. 

Mr. Ciemente. Doesn’t that do one other thing besides that? If 
you start with the activity stock number, you gave it a FIIN num- 
ber with an activity number If you now had an activity with a FIIN 
number and you wanted to get the stock number of the other service— 
for instance, you had the AMC number and you wanted the SPCC 
number—you could go down from that FITN number back to that 
activity stock number ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Mr. CLeMEeNTE. So, it has two purposes. Is that right? 

Mr. Farn. Actually, the purpose of the FIIN is to eliminate all the 
other numbers. In other words, that FIIN number that is assigned 
will represent that same item across departments and all the other 
numbers will disappear. 

Mr. Ciemente. But you still have the activity number to help you? 

Commander Suarsky. Everybody can talk the same language. 

Mr. McGrecor. We have done this, however. We have made avail- 
able to that agency or activity a cross-reference from the stock num- 
ber to the FIIN. 

Mr. Ciemente. In other words, you can assist them even if he asks 
a question to the Agency ! 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 
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Mr. CLiemente. We are talking about the seven light bulbs. 
send them back and say these things appear to be the same, the spe 
fications appear to be the same. We recommend you accept this nw 
ber. Suppose they refuse to accept the number. Have you an altern 
tive course to go to the Munitions Board and say this is the same it: 
and something ought to be done about it ? 

Mr. McGrecor. No, sir. The authority of the Cataloging Agenv 
does not insist that they standardize to that group of numbers. Whit 
we hope to do in this project is to find out why they don’t standardiz 

Mr. Ciemente. Whom do you report to? After you find out why 
they don’t and you find that they should have and didn’t, whom «do 
you report to? 

Mr. McGrecor. I have been told that that information should 
submitted to the Standards Agency. 

Mr. CLtementr. Are they the final deciders of the fact that thes 
seven different specifications of the same thing should be under o 
number ¢ 

Mr. Far. Yes, sir; the Standards Agency would make that di 
cision. 

Mr. Héserr, Let me ask one question. I get more confused as this 
goes on. What are you going to accomplish after all this is ended / 
That is what we want to know. What will it accomplish ? 

Mr. McGrecor. We will accomplish the assignment of a single stock 
number which is possible to be used by all activities. 

Mr. Hésert. What will that dof That is a nice-sounding phrase, 
but tell us in plain English where do we save money and what do we 
eliminate. 

Mr. McGreeor. We are charged with doing that by Congress b 
cause they have 

Mr. Heserr. Don’t bring Congress in this, because if you all were 
doing what Congress has charged you with we wouldn’t be here 
today. 

Mr. McGrecor. Under the authority under which we operate, we 
are supposed to eliminate these three stock numbers. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, let us find out. Then you eliminate the three 
stock numbers / 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hépert. Those are for the identical items ¢ 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. Do you eliminate the items and place them all in one 
bin, or do you merely just have a couple of numbers for the item ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. That is not a cataloging function. 

Mr. CLementrE. What does this designation mean / 

Mr. Fan. May I answer that question, sir? 

Mr. CLEMENTE. What is this thing? 

Mr. Heéserr. Let him answer it. I want to get the answer to my 
question. 

Mr. Fain. Your question, sir, was will the elimination of these ans e 
stock numbers, by replacing them with a FILN, eliminate putting 
in three places. The answer is “Yes.” Because they have been = ie n- 
tified as one item: they have one FIIN number and the activities, i” 
carrying out their part, the activities who are responsible for storage. 
will be responsible for stocking that thing under the one FIIN nun 
ber instead of the three numbers as previously. 
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Mr. H&sert, Then the Army, Navy, and Air Foree—— 

Mr. Farin. Will all have one FILN number for that item. 

Mr. Hépert. That will be only one item available to the three 
services. 

Mr. Farn. If it is determined to be the same item. 

Mr. Hepert. Will that one item be available to the three services 
from one bin, eliminating two bins? 

Mr. Farn. I don’t understand your question. 

Lieutenant BLAND. You mean it will all be stocked by the Air 
Force? 

Mr. H&serr. We have three cards here—1, 2, 3. This is the Air 
Force. Thisisthe Navy. Thisisthe Army. You gave them all three 
numbers. Will they all be taken up like this and put into one place, 
and the Army, Navy, and Air Force can go and get them out of that 
place 

Commander Suarsky. We can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Heserr. Will that be the ultimate / 

Mr. Fain. If the Air Force at the present time had three ditterent 
bins, they will put that in one bin from now on. If the Navy, for 
example, had it in five different bins, it will be in one bin. 

Mr. Héserr. It will do nothing to tend to eliminate—— 

Mr. Farn. If they want to procure from the Army interservice ex- 
change of material, they will be talking one language. They will go 
to one bin. 

Mr. CLemente. There will be no single storing of this item. It will 
be stored by the Air Force in their one bin, by the Army in their one 
bin, and the Navy in their one bin. If the Army is lacking in this 
commodity, through this FIIN number, they can get a part from the 
Navy. 

Commander Suarsxy. That is right, Central Procurement and 
Cross-Servicing. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. It wouldn’t be practical to have one bin for all 
three services ? 

Commander Suarsky. I can’t answer that question. In other 
words, if you had three activities together, of course, you could. 

Mr. He&nert. I think it would be possible to have it, but that is not in 
your province to decide. 

Commander Suarsky. That is right. 

Mr. Courrnry. You merely come up with the number which would 
be suitable to that process. 

Commander Suarsky. Which could be used for that. 

Mr. CLemente. It could come out of all this, by a common storage 
depot, for instance. 

Mr. Héserr. That is not their prerogative. 

Commander Suarsky. That is cataloging only. 

Mr. Hénerr. I understand now. 

Mr. Cunnitnecuam. I want to ask this: You apparently have accom- 
plished something here by getting these identical numbers. When did 
you start that? 

Mr. McGrecor. When did we start it ? 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Yes. Whenwasthis produced? When did you 

to this single item system ‘ 

Mr. McGrecor. These have just recently been numbered. 
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Mr. Cunnrncuam. How did you happen to start it? Did someon 
give an order to that effect ? 

Mr. McGrecor. The directive to start it was given a yearago. \\\ 
had to set up the processes by which this might be accomplished, 
the machines, train the personnel and get them on board and start 
We have done that in a year and we have assigned 1,000,000 of tho 
kind of numbers. They are not all assigned to that particular kind 
of thing you have before you. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Do you have any idea how much of a saving 
this will effect once it is completed ¢ 

Commander Suarsky. It can be used as a tool for a saving. Wi 
can’t say here how much of a saving. 

Mr. McGrecor. There is no cost accounting presently to find out 
how much it costs us to operate today. There would be no cost a 
counting in the future to find out the difference. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Would you say that this will effect a substant 
savings ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Commander SHarsky. It can be used to effect a substantial saving 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Ciementr. Would this be a saving: if you requisitioned this 
stock number from the Army and they didn’t have it and you went 
to the Navy with the number. The Navy would say, “We don’t 
recognize that because your number is 190 and our number is $71 
We don’t know what you are talking about.” But through having 
the FIIN number, when the fellow goes in with his requisition with 
the FIIN number, he can pick uptheitem. Isthat right? 

Commander SHarsky. That is riglit, cross service. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. When you finally achieve the FIIN number, elinu 
nating through this machine process duplicate numbers for a 
items, your responsibility ends. The responsibility of this job ends 
and it is up to the MBCA to say whether or not that activity shal 
convert to the FIIN number. Is that correct ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I am with MBCA, and I have the responsibility 
of making this information available to those activities. 

Mr. Courtney. Can you enforce it ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Then what is going to happen / 

Mr. McGnrecor. The time of conversion is something that I do 1 
have authority on, and I don’t know whether MBCA has authority 
That is outside of my jurisdiction. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Ciemente. I asked that question before. Mr. Fain said t! 
Standardization would give the authority to do it. Do they have tha 
authority, Mr. Fain? 

Mr. Farin. According to the plan outlined by Admiral Fowler, wh: 
was at this office about 2 or 3 weeks ago, this same proposition wa 
pointed out to him. He said that that was a job and responsibilit) 
of the Standardization people to see that the activities consolidate: 
these items and came up with one standard item for the departme 

Mr. Ctemente. Isthat under the Munitions Board ? 

Mr. Farn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. Then they have the authority to do it / 

Mr. Farn. It is not the cataloging agency. It is the standa 
agency. 
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Mr. Courtney. The Munitions Board ¢ 

Mr. Farn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. Then they have the authority to enforce it? 

Mr. Far. To the best of my knowledge, I would say yes. 

Mr. Ctementr. If they haven't, we better give it to them. 

Mr. Heserr. We will ask Admiral Fowler. 

Mr. Courtney. I know some of these men are Washington men 
and we can catch their testimony there. One of the things we wanted 
tosee was the machine operation. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. deGraffenried has a question. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. I understand you to say that Admiral Fowler 
was here some time ago. 

Mr. Farn. In the past; yes, sir. 

Commander SHarsky. He has been here twice. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Was this operation explained to him ? 

Mr. Farn. He is, I believe, very familiar with it. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Is he in favor of it? Does he think it will do 
what you gentlemen think it will? 

Mr: Fay. I believe he is very much in favor of it. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I say something with regard to that, sir? 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. 

Mr. McGreeor. I think that that is represented in his statement 
that was made. 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral Fowler would be the best one to answer that 
question. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED, T just want to get the impression that this made 
on him when he was here and they discussed it with him. About 
these common items which are you spending the most time on in the 
work that you are doing here, the common items or the unusual items, 
or are you just taking the cards as they are sent to you? I kind of 
vot the impression that you were dealing more with unusual items in 
this operation than you are with the common items. Would you clear 
me on that ? 

Mr. McGreeor. Yes, sir. There are two methods of identification. 
It has not been claimed for this machine process that it will accom- 
plish all of the consolidation that is required. There is another 
method of identification, and that is the descriptive method, where 
consolidation of a like order is taking place. In this project, we have 
the responsibility of seeing that we do not number anything by this 
machine method that has already been numbered by the descriptive 
method. So, later on in this chart you will notice that we took every- 
thing that has been numbered by the descriptive method and we also 
compared that with these same cards, so that we did not assign a dupli- 
cate number to an item already identified under the descriptive method. 

Mr. peGraFrenriep. It just occurred to me, without knowing any- 
thing about your method, but just looking at it, that there are so 
any more common items than there are unusual items that, if you 

could get a number for most of the common items, a great deal of 
money could be saved right there. 

Mr. McGrecor. There have been estimates made, sir. I don’t know 
who would be an authority on giving you the percentage of common 
items versus peculiar items, but there has been an estimate made that 
there are 60 percent of the items in the Department of Defense that 
ire peculiar and 40 percent that are common. 
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Mr. peGRAFFENRTED. I know the number of articles, but, in buyi: 
them, the number of those articles that you purchase— 

Mr. McGrecor. They are higher in volume of use. Is that \ 
you mean, sir? 

Mr. prGrarrenriep. Yes, the more money that is spent for th 

Mr. McGrecor. I would be inclined to agree with you, but I am 
sure of that. 

Commander Sxarsky. Not in the money end; no, sir. 

Mr. CLtemente. The peculiar items cost more money. Doesn 
also follow that, if you solve this problem as to parts peculiar, 
are that much ahead as far as common items? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Mr. CLtemente. The other point I want to make is this: After yo 
complete this entire project, when you do it, whenever you finish 
and you have the net result here, what are you going to do with 
Do you report it to the Munitions Board ? 

Mr. Héperr. He can’t answer that. He said their responsibility js 
doing this and then it is all over. They report to the Munitions Board 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to correct. a possible area of error for 
you, sir. When you speak of “complete,” I would like to add that this 
kind of work in cataloging is never complete. 

Mr. Heésert. We have been told that many times. 

Mr. McGrecor. We will be complete and into maintenance at a 
certain time. 

Mr. Cremente. One phase of it, whatever it is. 

Mr. McGrecor. But as long as items of supply change, as long as we 
have designers and inventors, we will always be in a situation that is 
not. static. 

Mr. Ciemente. Even in maintenance, after you complete the thing 
in maintenance, the next 5 minutes you will have a new part. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. As to the same parts, they put new numbers on 
them. They make a slight improvement, just like an automobile, so 
that, if a man comes in and wants something that was put out right 
at that time for his particular order, they will have a different numer 
there; so they can go right to it and give it to him. 

Mr. CLeMENTE. That was not the basis of my question. It was this 
After you complete the survey you are making here, about 10,000 parts, 
and you have the procedure down and the net result of the procedi 
shows that by this FIIN number you can eliminate a lot of stuf 
aren’t you going to do something about that? 

Mr. McGrecor. We will continue in maintenance to receive 
items that are peculiar. This is a fast method of matching. 

Lieutenant Perriry. It should be pointed out that a master 
of manufacturers’ numbers has been established by this pro 
Should any new activity go out to purchase that item, they will : 
in here and tell usthat. We will go right into this file and say, “Ge 
men, here is the number that has already been assigned to that.” 

Mr. Crementr. Then you are adopting this principle? 

Lieutenant Perriry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hénerr. Gentlemen, thank you very much. The com: 
stands recessed, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was recessed subj 
the call of the chairman.) 





INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1952 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington, DiG. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward 
Hébert, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Hétnertr. The committee will come to order. 

Before we hear the first witness, I] want to inform the committee 
formally that between our last meeting and today I have written a 
formal request to the Secretary of Defense asking him to supply us 
with the names and salaries of every civilian eet in public 
relations in the Defense Department, in the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. I have asked him to give us their names, their salaries, 

what work they do, for whom do ‘they write speeches, and at whose 
direction they write speeches, and circulate propaganda, 

| have also requested him to supply us with the names of the men 
in uniform and their rank and their attachment as well. The reason 
that I did that was because of the onslaught of propaganda which has 
ome out of the Pentagon recently by these Potomac pitchmen in an 
effort to discredit this committee. I think it about time that the 
people of this country know exactly who is behind this propaganda 
move to confuse and befuddle. So I just wanted to inform the com- 
mittee officially that I have asked for that officially, in order that 
we might know who is behind the scenes and what is going on and 
what 1s motivating this apparent counterattack, by people that I 
described as Potomac pitchmen. 

Admiral. 

Admiral Rine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hénerr. We are pleased to have you back again this morning. 
Mr. Courtney will interrogate you at this time. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, there are two things to which I would like 
to direct attention. We discussed them at the last time you were on 
the stand. One: what I will denominate as the escape hatches pro- 
vided in Bulletins 5 and 17 of the Munitions Board which permitted 
the services to describe items of supply as best suited their own needs. 
[think that is the language. And secondly, to get back into the chain 
ff command in the Munitions Board. Now Admiral, you were nice 
enough to hand us the latest key personnel directory which outlines 
he functions and gives us the personnel assigned to the various fune- 
tions within the Munitions Board. Admiral, I would like to ask you 
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whether there isn’t another organization, conference, or committee 
within the Board or surrounding the Board known as the ASPR Co) 


ference or Committee ? 
Admiral Ringe. There is, Mr. Courtney. There is a committe 
known as the Armed Services Procurement Regulation Committe 
Mr. Courrney. Now that does not appear on the chart which js 
either on the board to your right or on the directory which I hold i 


nhiy hand. 

Admiral Rive. It does not, because that group has never been giver 
a charter. It has been since the Armed Services Procurement Act was 
passed by the Congress, effective, I think, in—I think it was 1947, 
effective in 1947, there has been on the part of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, a desire to work together both in the preparation of the 
armed services procurement regulations under the act and in day by 
day procurement policy operations. This group which has worked 
together: the group has been responsive only to the three procurement 
Secretaries. It has not been responsible to the Chairman of the Board 
or to the staff of the Board. 

Mr. Courtney. You mean tothe Chairman of the Munitions Board / 

Admiral Rivne. The Chairman of the Munitions Board or to his 
staff, 

Mr. Courtney. Well, now. of whom does this ASPR Conference o1 
Committee consist ? 

Admiral Ringe. It consists of procurement legal and contract pet 
sonnel, two men from each of the military departments, a total of six 

Mr. Courrney. A total of six. Now does the Munitions Board as 
such function within that conference or committee ? 

Admiral Rine. The Munitions Board is presently represented o1 
the conference not as a member of the conference, but in a liaiso1 
capacity only. The Munitions Board staff knows what is going 01 
The Munitions Board staff does not participate officially in the de 
liberations of the conference. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, to your knowledge, Admiral, how long has 
this conference or committee been in existence ? 

Admiral Ring. Iam not precise as to the exact date of its founding! 

Mr. Courtney. Roughly. 

Admiral Ring. Very shortly after by the passage by the Congress 
of the Armed Services Procurement Act. 

Mr. Courtney. That is the 1947 act ? 

Admiral Rine. The 1947 act. 

Mr. Courrnry. And it has continuously functioned since that time! 

Admiral Rive. It has. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, are you familiar with the functions and the 
duties exercised by this conference ? 

Admiral Ring. I am. 

Mr. Courrney. And would you tell the committee what this cor 
ference or committee does ? 

Admiral Ring. Basically, the group has done a oreat deal of wor! 
in the drafting and in presentation to the Munitions Board of th 
various sections of the Armed Services Procurement Regulations 
themselves. That is the basic procurement document for all parts 01 
the Department of Defense. That has come to the Munitions Board 
for approval. The Munitions Board has not participated in 
creation. I should say further that the conference has and is work 
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on day to day ironing out of procurement operations problems of the 
three military departments. Its work has not been restricted solely to 
the drafting of the Armed Services Procurement Regulations. Bas- 
ically, I think the committee, as loose as the organization may be, has 
accomplished a great deal of good. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, under what authority is that appointed, Ad 
miral? Who appointed this conference or committee / 

Admiral Ringe. The committee, having no charter, was appointed 
basically by the three procurement Secretaries themselves. It has no 
official standing as a Department of Defense committee, which is the 
reason that it doesn’t appear on the chart. 

Mr. Courtney. But it is nevertheless and nonetheless a functioning 
organization / 

Admiral Ring. It is. 

Mr. Courrney. The members I think you have described, have you 
not, Admiral—who are the members now, presently / 

\dmiral Ringe. A procurement legal and a contract representative 
from each of the military departments, two men from each depart 
ment, toa total of six. The chairmanship of this unchartered group 
rotates among the Army, Navy, and Air Force members of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Courrney. Are they civilian or military, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Ring. Some of each. The Department of the Navy at the 
present time, I think, is represented by two civilians, the Air Force. 
I think, by one civilian and one military, and the Army, I think, by 
two military. 

Mr. Courtney. Will you at your convenience, Admiral, supply for 
the record the names of the membership / 

Admiral Ring. I would prefer to be accurate and furnish it later. if 
Imay. Ican tell you who I think they are but Iam not precise. 

Mr. Héserr. Furnish it at a later date, as we want it accurate. 

Admiral Rone. [Twill give it to the staff. 

Mr. Courrney. All right. 

Up to this time the Munitions Board as such is not represented 
this conference 4 

Admiral Rinc. The Munitions Board is represented only by having 
liaison contact with the Armed Services a cotiieiad Regulation 
Conference. It is not represented in its deliberations. 

Mr. Courtney. Does it have any vote or any right to exercise any 
authority within the gonference / 

Admiral Ringe. It does not. 

Mr. Crementr. Are any of the procurement Secretaries members 
of this conference ¢ 

Admiral Ring. No, Mr. Clemente. The procurement Secretaries 
are members of the Munitions Board itself. This is an informal or- 
ganization created by the procurement Secretaries as procurement 
Secretaries and not as members of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Courtney 

Admiral Ring. Excuse me just a minute. I think possibly to clear 
up the question which I believe is in Mr. Clemente’s mind: the people 
making up the membership of this unchartered committee are respon 

+ procurement legal and contract personnel of the three military 
ei They are not the procurement Secretaries themselves. 
They work for the procurement Secretaries. 
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Mr. Hesert. If I may suggest to the members of the committee— 
we all have questions to ask, but I would suggest that we allow Mr. 
Courtney to develop this without interruption and then members of 
the committee may ask any questions they desire, because I believe 
this is perhaps the most important matter that has come before the 
committee since our hearing. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, you have described the constitution of the 
committee and its functions in relation to procurement regulat 
and procurement policies. 

Does it have effective control of the execution of its decisions w 
the several departments ? 

Admiral Ring. It does not in my opinion, Mr. Courtney, hav 
fective enough control, As the representatives of the three pro 
ment Secretaries themselves agree to a particular course of actior 
they can persuade their principals, the three procurements Secretaries 
to confirm that agreement, the answer to your question would 
“Yes.” Tam not and have not been satisfied with the problems 
ing where there was not unanimity of opinion as between the men 
bers of this conference as to whether quick resolution of the unso! 
problems was possible under such an organization. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, that is the next question, precisely, Admii 
How are ditferences resoly ed wit hin this conference ? 

Admiral Rrvns. Differences are resolved within the conferenc 
earnest people trying to agree. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, let us assume that there is an irreconeilabl 
difference. How Is decision reached 7 Supposing Air Force, for ex 
ample, disagrees and Army and Navy agree. How is that difference 
resolved’ How can it be resolved ? 

Admiral Ringe. It is possible that it will never be resolved and | 
matter might not come to the attention of the Munitions Board 
board for resolution under the existing arrangement. 

Mr. Courtney. So that the effect of a difference arising under t 
circumstances would be to deprive the Munitions Board of the « 
cise of any authority to resolve differences or even to take cogents 
of the subject 4 

Admiral Ring. It is not fair to say that the Chairman of the M 
tions Board would be deprived of any authority because nothing 
prevent the staff of the Munitions Board working for the Chai 
from bringing to the Board any problem which the staff thin! 
necessary to bring up. So whether or not there was an actual disag 
ment unresolved, the statl of the Chairman can bring those matt 
to the Board. 

Mr. Courtney. But the knowledge of the staff of the Munit 
soard would only oceur by reason of a liaison contact 4 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrnry. Eavesdropping, if you please, by reason of \ 
you would have known of differences occurring at this level / 

Admiral Ring. I have a staff man who attends, actually at 
the meetings and he informs me of the result of those meeting 
would not classify it exactly as eavesdropping. The man is act 
there, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, he is there without function. 

Admiral Ring. He is there without vote and without pow: 
direct. 
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Mr. Courrney. Without vote. Now, Admiral, again having in 
mind the constitution of the Munitions Board, the three procurement 
Secretaries and the Chairman of the Munitions Board, and having in 
mind the requirement for decision within the Board itself, I would 
like—Mr. Chairman, with your permission—to interpolate into the rec- 
ord the provisions of the Procurement Act of 1947 as amended. 

Mr. Heserr. Without objection. 

Mr. Courtney. And to direct the attention of the committee and of 
the witness to the functions of the Munitions Board. With vour per 
mission, Mr. Chairman. And I quote section 215 as amended : 


a) There is hereby established in the Department of Defense a Munitions 
Board (hereinafter in this section referred to as the “Board”’). 
b) The Board shall be composed of a Chairman, who shall be the head thereof 
who shall, subject to the authority of the Secretary of Defense and in re 
to such matters authorized by him, have the power of decision upon mat 
falling within the jurisdiction of the Board, and an Under Secretary or 
stant Secretary from each of the three military departments, to be designated 
ch case by the Secretaries of their respective departments. The Chairman 
be appointed from civilian life by the President, by an 


with the advice 
consent of the Senate, and shall receive compensation at t 


t 
he rate of $14,000 

Subject to the authority and direction of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Board shall perform the following duties in support of strategic and logistic 
plans and in consonance with guidance in those fields provided by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and such other duties as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe 

1) coordination of the appropriate activities with regard to industrial mat 
ters, including the procurement, production, and distribution plans of the Dx 
partment of Defense ; 

(2) planning for the military aspects of industrial mobilization ; 

4) assignment of procurement responsibilities among the several military 
departments and planning for standardization of specifications and for the great 
st practicable allocation of purchase authority of technical equipment and com 

use items on the basie single procurement ; 

{) preparation of estimates of potential production, procurement, and per 
sonnel for use in evaluation of the logistic feasibility of strategic operations : 

(5) determination of relative priorities of the various segments of the military 
procurement programs ; 

§) supervision of such subordinate agencies as are or may be created to con 
sider the subjects falling within the scope of the Board's responsibilities ; 

7) regrouping, combining, or dissolving of existing interservice agencies oper- 
x in the fields of procurement, production, and distribution in such manner 
promote efficiency and economy ; 


S) maintenance of liaison with other departments and agencies for the proper 
orrelation of military requirements with the civilian economy, particularly in 
regard to the procurement of disposition of strategic and critical material and 
the maintenance of adequate reserves of such material, and making of recom 

ndations as to policies in connection therewith ; and 

%) assembly and review of material and personnel requirements presented 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the production, procurement, and distribu- 

agencies assigned to meet military needs, and making of recommendations 
thereon to the Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hérerr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. May I just interrupt to correct what I think was a 
misstatement by counsel. I think you mdicated that you were read- 
ing from the Procurement Act of 1947, whereas this is Public Law 216. 
Mr. Courtney. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Axperson. Which are amendments to the National Security 


A 


Mir. Courtney. Pm sorry. You are entirely correct. 
Mr, ANpeRson. I wanted to correct the record. 





Mr. Heéserr. Proceed, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral. in view of the responsibility of 
Munitions Board given it in the statute and in view of the deseriptio 
you have just given of the functions of this ASPR Conference. 
your opinion, with the existence of the conference as it is presently 
constituted and functioning, is the Munitions Board in a position to 
exercise and perform its full statutory duty 4 

Admiral Rivne. It is not. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, will vou explain. se at what res) 
you consider, so the committee ay understand it, » Board 1 
vented or at least does not exercise its full statutory por Nat 

Admiral Rina. I think that the most serious lack is with regar 
the establishment of a proper program for the discharge of the M 
tions Board responsibilities throughout the whole area which t! 
informal group works on. You have touched on one phase. 
is the phase of inability to agree and the possible danger of shel) 
the item and it not comme up. There could be an equally serious mia 
ter in failing to consider something the first time. 

It is mv belief, and I have so recommended to the Chairman of 
Board, that we cannot longer continue this informal group, that the 
eroup should be given a formal charter and that under that charter 

1e Munitions Board, the Chairman of the Munitions Board and is 
staff, be properly represented. 

Mr. Courrnry. And when you speak of proper representation, do 
you mean effective representation 4 

\dmiral Ring. I mean effective representation that will permit the 


staff of the Board to discharge its responsibility to the Chairman 
nnd to the Board. I] speak ot Inv own personal responsibility AS act- 
ng Vice Chairman for Supply Management. 
Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral, having that in mind, have any steps 
taken since 1947 to accomplish the result which vou say 
to the Board discharging its full responsibility undes 


statute / 

Admiral Ring. Beeause of the fact that the Board itself was created 
ifter the passage of the Armed Services Procurement Act, may I ask 
that you use the later date or the date of the National Security Act 
Mr. Courtney. Well—— , 

\dmiral Ring. Asthe time? Just to be precise. 

Mir. Courtney. Yes. 

Admiral Rina. Beeause there Was ho Munitions Doard—a - 
There was the old An my Navy Munitions Board when the in 
Services Procurement Act was made law. 

Mr. Courrney. To be precise in language, _ quotation whi 

i his 1S CO} ncerned is the same il he National See 
~ Vv ame nile dt Armed Service ; “Anode ‘urement Act of 

as concerned prima wily with the since rather than its 
Ad iral Rine. There was presented to the Munitions Board 
fea precise date. Ican get it for you. 
ouURTNEY. Well, roughly, Admiral. 
niral Ringe. Roughly 2 months ago. a proposal which would give 
med Services Procurement Regulation Conference a new title, 
[ will olve the precise title for the record the Munit 
ned Services Procurement Reeulation Conference. 
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The proposal that was put up was designed in my opinion to fur- 
nish proper leadership, guidance, and direction of the efforts of this 
croup. The matter is now in the hands of the Secretary of Defense 
for resolution. The Munitions Board, the members of the Munitions 
Board, did not agree with the Chairman of the Munitions Board with 
regard to the degree of control or responsibility that Munitions Board 
staff should have. Ihave talked to the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
He has the matter in his hand. The question is not one of shall we 
continue to have an unchartered Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation Conference. Precisely what is the proper degree of responsi- 
bility that the Secretary of Defense wishes to impose on the Chairman 
of the Board and the Board's staff? That is the question which the 
Secretary of Defense now has before him for resolution. I am fur- 
ther informed that a decision is expected to be reached in this matter 
within a very short period of time. 

Mr. Courrnry. Now, Admiral, when you speak of the Board and 
the Secretaries disagreeing on the Board, you are referring to the 
Munitions Board as such. 

Admiral Ringe. I’m referring to the procurement Secretaries who 
themselves are members of the Munitions Board and of the Chairman 
of the Board. 

Mr. Courtney. They consist of the procurement Secretaries of the 
three services plus the Chairman of the Munitions Board ¢ 

Admiral Ringe. Correct. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, as to getting an effective decision wheh in 
your opinion and the opinion of the Munitions Board as such—I’m 
sorry, In the opinion of the Chairman of the Munitions Board, will 
vive him an effective field within which to function, in conformity with 
his statutory duty, the procurement Secretaries on the Munitions 
Board themselves disagreed ¢ 

Admiral Ring. They disagreed with the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board; ves. 

Mr. Courtney. Sothat the vote now stands $to 1. 

Admiral Ring. No. The Munitions Board acts under its charter 
when the Board members are unanimous in their decision. The Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board elected to appeal to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the resolution of that appeal is before the Secretary of De- 
fehnse. 

Mr. Courrxey. Well, Admiral, without embarrassment, are you 
iree to discuss the standing ot the vote on this subject in the Board 
itself ? 

Admiral Rrxe. The procurement secretaries were unanimous in 
one direction and the Chairman of the Munitions Board was unant- 
MOUs with himself and appealed a dlecIsion ot the Board. I would 
like to point out, Mr. Chairman, for the record, that that unanimity 
of the three Secretaries under the charter constitutes a decision of the 
Board. The Chairman decides only when there is a split vote as be- 
tween the three service members. The route left open to the Chairman 

this case was an appeal to the Secretary of Defense, which he 
elected to take. 

Mr. Courrney. Let’s elaborate on that just a moment, Admiral. 
We are in the Munitions Board which consists of three Secretaries, 
procurement Secretaries, and a chairman. Let us suppose a situation 
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where the Army and the Navy agree and the Air Force disagrees, 
hypothesis I put_a moment ago. What effective decision can 
Chairman of the Munitions Board render under those circumstance 

Admiral Rivne. The Chairman of the Munitions Board does 
vote in that ease. He decides and he will either decide, one, that 
doesn’t like any of the proposals, or two, that he likes the Air Fo 
proposal or he likes the Army and Navy proposal. He exercises 
judgement and hands down in that case a decision. 

Mr. Courtney. Which is final? 

Admiral Ring. Subject to the right of appeal to the Secretar) 
Defense by any Board member. 

Mr. Courrney. Any one of the three or four—I’m sorry, any one 
the three, the remi unIng’ three — 

Admiral Ring. May appeal to the Secretary of sig fense. 

Mr. Courrnry. May appeal. Assume a case in which the tl 
Secretaries, as you just pul a moment ago, ae disagree with 
Chairman. 

Admiral Ring. And are unanimous in their opinion 

Mr. Courtney. And are unanimously opposed to a decision on a 
point which he recommends. 

Admiral Rins. Then the route which IT just outhned would have 
be followed. Either the Chairman would agree, decide finally 
agree with the Board or appeal what then constitutes the Boa 
decision tothe secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, the answer to that, then, Admiral, 

If the three Secretaries agree among themselves, that is the decis 
of the Board ¢ 

Ac anaes Ring. Sub ject to the right of the Chairman to either ag 
vith his Board members or to disagree and appeal. 

Now that is the situation now with respect to this subject of | 
ASPR Conference. 

Admiral RING. Of the charter for the ASPR Conference. 

Mr. Courtney. The ASPR Conference. 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr, Mr. Chairman, may I inquire, while we are discuss 
of the Admiral: In the event of a failure of the three Secretaries 
agree, Which automatically empowers the Chairman to decide, is 
bound to decide in one of the two areas of disagreement or is it p 
sible for him to decide on an alternative to the two areas of disag 
ment / 

Admiral Ring. The latter is the correct statement. He can eit! 
agree in the hypothetical case of Mr. Courtney to decide with 
majority, which in that case would be Army and Navy and agai: 
the Air Force, or he can decide with the Air Force, or he can say 
don’t like either proposal” and will present to the Board his own id 
of what should be done. 

Mr. Cote. Then it isn’t a decision, the alternative is not a decisio! 

Admiral Ring. The alternative would not be a decision. T 
would come up for regular Board action, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Courrnrey. Admiral, one question which I think is not quit 
clear. The members of the Munitions Board are the Assistant Secr 
taries or Under Secretaries of their departments, respectively. 

Admiral Ring. Known best, I think, Mr. Courtney, as the procur 
ment Secretaries. 
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Mr. Courrnry. The procurement Secretaries. Now you spoke of 
the right of appeal. Does that appeal lie from the Under Secretaries 
xv the procurement Secretaries directly to the Secretary of Defense 
must it revert back to the Department and through the Secretary 
of the Department ¢ 

Admiral Ring. The appeal would actually run from the procure- 

ent Secretary to the Secretary of his Department and the Secretary 

mself, not the procurement Secretary, would present the matter to 

e Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral, could you sum up—— 

Mr. Cuemenre. Let’s finish that. When the three procurement 
secretaries have gone to the Secretary of their service and the Secre- 

iy disagrees with him, can that stop the appeal ? 

(dmiral Rine. Yes; if in the hypothetical case mentioned by Mr. 

uurtney the Secretary of the Air Force did not support the views of 

e procurement Secretary of the Air Force, the appeal would not 
flow. 

Mr. Cuemente. Only one Secretary is necessary for that, is that 

cht? 

Admiral Ring. Only one Secretary is necessary there; yes. 

Mr. Ersron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on that same 
subject ? 

Mr. Héeerr. All right, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. What is the authority for the appeal ? 

Admiral Ringe. The authority I think, Mr. Elston—I would like to 
heck this to make certain—is in the charter of the Munitions Board 
itself, which has not been read into the record. If the chairman would 
like to have that document inserted in the record, it can be. Not the 
National Security Act, but the charter of the Board itself provides 
for this channel of appeal. 

Mr. Héperr. We have a charter of the Board already in the record, 
Admiral. 

(re you finished, Mr. Courtney / 

Mr. Courtney. One question further: Admiral, could you sum up 
for us in your own way how and in what manner you think, in your 

inion, the functioning of this ASPR Conference limits or circum- 
ritied the activities of the Munitions Board ? 

Admiral Rina. I have named two. I think the greatest. obstacle to 
progress, Mr. Courtney, lies in the fact that there is no proper pro- 

uning for sche duling « of effort that has got to be done to get on Ww ith 

e job. In other words, instead of being able to establish as Ad- 

n cad Fowler under his line of authority in cataloging and standardi- 
ition is going to establish, a realistic program, target dates by which 
tain things will be accomplished, that is lacking. Consequently, 

e staff of the Munitions Board can’t present to the Chairman of the 
Board working through a group over which the staff of the Board has 

o direction or control a reasonable program for the discharge of the 

sponsibility in that particular field. I think that is the basic diffi- 

ltv. We have mentioned i inability of these people to agree, possible 
shelving, and so forth. But to me it is the lack of a proper program 
of work or my being able to report to the Chairman of the Board that 
this will be accomplished by such and such a date and here is the whole 
program and we will accomplish it in a measured, orderly program. 
That, I think, is the biggest single lack. 
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Mr. Courrney. I think that that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, Admiral, may I say now that I want to com) 
ment you on your forthrightness and frankness in revealing this to 
I am compelled to make this observation at this time. This is 
most shocking revelation that has come before this committee s 
we started these hearings. I thing it is also significant that during t 
whole time we have conducted these hearings and have attempted 
probe as much as we could as to to the real cause of contusion, that 
no time has any w ites: from ve capa neetiy come before us and 
formed us of the existence of s informal board. It only can 
the gemeauiit attention from a source outside of the Pentagon a 
if this source nad not informe ius al a had not rendered the d ity. 
civic duty of so Informing us, we would still be pursuimg the elu 
phai tom of the Pentagon. I think that the conmittee should ka 
that and that it should be made very emphatic that since 1947, 

] 


direct contradiction to the statute making the Munitions Boar 
Statutory body. that if has been bound up and in effect controlled by 
7 r) +74 1] } ‘ hich ] ternal si ryt ) yf . 1 

an MTormali board Which has no standing except OL LS MTOrMaLty 

its ability to control the actions of the harruian | think it is } 

s| ock! oe, | find invself for once ata lk SS ot words to describe | 
parti ular instance. And I am wondering what the Potomac pit 


men Will alibi on this one and say it is insignificant. Mor. Clement 

Mr. Cremente. Admiral, you said that one of the primary duties 
that the Secretary of Defense had was to set down the charter for t] 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation Committee ? 

Admiral Ringe. IT think T said, Mr. Clemente, that the question of 
a charter for this unchartered committee is | De fore the Secrets ry oO] 
Defense for decision as to what form that charter will take. 

Mr. Cremente. Would you give us the significance of a charter, if 
the legislative 1 responsibilities of the Munitions Board are set forth 
by law, and if you know can a charter supersede legislation / 

Admiral Ringe. A charter can’t supersede legislation. The Muni 
tions Board itself and under the National Security Act operates under 
a charter which came down to it from the Secretary ot Defense. The 
group that we have been discussing is an informal group which has 
never received a charter. The purpose of what I have been try 
to tell the committee is that I think that the group has not operated 
the fashion 1 it should have operated. I think we need a charter and 
I think we feade proper Munitions Board guidance, direction, and 
forth. of jhe e .fforts of this group. 

Mr. CLemente. Lam trying to get at the significance or the necessity 
of acharter. If we pres¢ ribe the le cvislative responsibility of the M 
nitions Board, what is the necessity of the charter? 

Admiral Rrxe. TI think Mr. Courtney read as part of the respoi 
bilities of the Munitions Board a number of duties among which ar 
such other responsibilities as may be assigned by the Secretary of 
Defense. The Secretary of Defense under the authority of the 
tional Security Act has written charters for the Munitions Board, fo. 
the Research and Development Board, and the other agencies. all of 
which are mentioned in the National Security Act. He has give 
them in a charter a working paper by which to operate and respo! 
sive to the National Security Act. 

The charter of the Munitions Board can’t contravene the act itself, 
but under the act the Munitions Board and other organisms of the 
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Office of the Secretary of Defense need working paper charters on 
which to operate. 

Mr. CLeMENTE. Well, I am trying to get at the second phase of the 
answer I am trying to get. Supposing the Secretary of Defense never 
gave the Munitions Board a charter, could they function with the leg- 
islation alone or would they need a charter / 

Admiral Rrne. They have to have a charter from the Secretary of 
Defense. The legislation establishes the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Defense’s Munitions Board. If he doesn’t sav how he 
wants his board to operate, the board will be powerless to act. Mr. 
Clemente. 

Mr. Clemente. That is what I want to get before the committee. In 
spite of legislation which is enacted, the charter may never be issued. 
He is not preempted by the legislation to issue a charter within any 
period of time. He could do it 10 vears from now. Of course, it 
Nn} elit be unreasonable to walt that long, but he could do it. Now 
the othe question T had I wanted to clear up that last point i made 
ov mnutes ago, 

Is my understanding correct that when the three procurement secre 
taries are unanimous n their der ision and the decision of the Muni 
tions Board Chairman 1s contrary, the Secretaries or the Munitions 
Board takes an appeal to the Secretary of Defense, is that correct, if 
they wish to challenge each other / 

Admiral RING. The case that you have mentioned, Mr. Clemente, 
where the Army, Navy, and Air Force members of the Board are 
unanimous, 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Yes. 

Admiral Rove. Under the charter of the Munitions Board, that con- 
stitutes the decision of the Board. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. That is correct. 

Admiral Ringe. What I tried to describe was the case of the haw 
man disagreeing with what is then the decision of the Board. 

Mr. Ctemente. He takes an appeal. 

Admiral Ring. And his right to appeal to the Secretary of Defense 
for something different. 

Mr. Cremente. Yes. He takes an appeal to the Secretary of De 
fense. This is the Chairman now. 

Admiral Rrxeg. That is the Chairman. 

Mr. CLtemente. You stated also that the three procurement secre- 
taries take their stand on the appeal through the secretaries of their 


Oo 
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respective services; is that right / 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. 

Mr. Citemente. Now, if any one of the secretaries of the respective 
services disagrees with his procurement secretary, does the appeal fall 
there ¢ 

Admiral Ring. If the matter is brought to the attention of the 
secretary of Defense, Mr. Clemente, I am certain that he would decide 
one way or the other, whether or not one of the secretaries themselves 
failed to support his own board member. The matter is still an un- 
solved matter which the Secretary of Defense would have to decide. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Now, does that entaila delay in time / If the Secre- 
tary ot one of the services is in contrary opinion to his procurement 
secretary, W ill that stop the appre al from continuing 4 

Admiral Rine. It will not. 





Mr. Ctemenve. All right. Then it gets to the Secretary of Def 
Can you give me an estimate of time that these appeals would 
between leaving the Munitions Board and getting to the Secret 
and getting a decision from the Secretary of Defense ¢ 

dmiral Rine. [T ean’t. Mr. Clemente. It isa matter that is why 

in the hands of the Secretary of Defense. He can act instantaneo 

or he can take as lone as he desires to make his decision. I coul 
ta reasonable estimate of that. 

MENTE, Now, is there anv author ity above the Secretar 


fey C 
Admiral Rune. There is, the President. 
Mir MENTE. I: mean he can be overruled by the President 


halsstonl Ring. Yes, sir 

Mr. ¢ LEMENTE. l assume there is nobody over the President bes 
Congress. 

Admiral Rene. I have not heard of any such organization, s 

Mr. Cuemente. All right. We are still standing on earth. 

Admiral Rivne. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Hénerr. This particular recommendation—this appeal: Has 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board in this particular instance made 
a formal appeal to the Secretary ot Defense ? 

Admiral Ring. He has. 

Mr. Heéverr. When was that appeal submitted / 

Admiral Rrnc. Six to eight weeks ago, Mr. Chairman. I think— 
I will get you the precise date. T do not recall it. 

Mr. Hh BERT. Six to eloht weeks ago and the decision has not been 
reached vet 4 

Shiai | Ring. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Hépertr. Tam not putting words in your mouth. 

Admiral Rrne. IT have been informed of no decision. 

Mr. Hépert. That is right. It has been up there, Say, 6 to 8 week 
and still no decision has been reached. 

Admiral Rinne. That is right. That ts nhs understanding. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Elston—— 

Mr. Curmente. One last thing. 

Mr. Hepsertr. [ am sorry. 

Mr. Cremente. Is this true, that Public Law 216, under sectior 

I quote as follows: 
There is hereby established in the Department of Defense a Muni 


after in this section referred to : the “Board’’). 


Hil Til 
Admin: kg RING. Yes. 

Mr. Cuemente. Does that mean the Munitions Board has 
established, whether they vet a charter from the Secretary of Det 
or not we have a Munitions Board ? 

\dmiral Ringe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ctementr. Thank you. 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, as I understood what Mr. Cleme 
asked you and your response was in the affirmative, that in spite of 
statute directing or establishing the Munitions Board to do cert 
things, it could not do those things unless the Secret: ry of Def 

granted them a charter to do it? 
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Admiral Rinc. What I intended to say, Mr. Hébert, was that with 
out a charter which provides the means by which the Munitions Board 
would operate, under the law there would still be a Munitions Board, 
but its method of operation, say to the Secretary of Defense to whie h 
it is responsible, would be most difficult to de ‘termine, without a charter 
for the Board. 

Mr. Héeerr. And the Secretary of Defense could in his judgment, 
for one reason or another, not issue this charter, which is in effect 
nstructions, in spite of the law enacted by the Congress ‘ 

Admiral Ring. Are you speaking, Mr. Chairman, of the charter for 

e Board or of the charter for this particular organization / 

Mr. Héserr. The charter not only for the particular organization, 
but the charter for the Board. The Congress in its legislation has 
directed certain functions and has created the Munitions Board. That 

pecific in the statute which was read to vou here. 

\dmiral Ring. That is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, in spite of that. in spite of that legislative direc 
tion, the Secretary of Defense could delay issuing such instructions, 
which would in effect nullify the operation of the Munitions Board ¢ 

\dmiral Reve. [am unable to tell you what I think the power of 
the Secretary of Defense is. In the case vou outlined, the Secretary 

Defense has a legal mandate to establish a board. I think he ean 
establish a board under the law to discharge the responsibilities in 
such manner as he sees fit. In other words, he can have the board 
operate this way or this way. That 1 think is up to the Secretary 
of Defense. I feel that his decision would inevitably be responsible 
to the expressed intent of the Congress in the law. The form and the 
manner in which he elected to have that board operate would consider 
to be a matter for administrative determination by the Secretary 
himself. 

Heserr. I am impressed at this point by the fact that since 
N47 this statute has been on the books and yet 5 years later no order 
has come out of it and all we have 4s accelerated confusion, after 
years. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, taking up where vou left off on the 
subject of appeal, Congress didn’t provide for any method of appeal 
in the law itself, did it ¢ 

\dmiral Ringe. That is correct. 

Mr. Exsron. Now, as I understand it, the appeal procedures are 
outlined by the Secretary of Defense / 

Admiral Rivne. Correct. 

Mr. Eisron. And the appeal is to him ? 

\dmiral Ringe. That is correct. 

Mr. Exsron. It means that he has the power and the authority 
under directions issued by him to reverse the Munitions Board / 

Admiral Rina. He does have that authority. 

Mr. Exsvon. Although Congress never gave him that authority ? 

Admiral Rine. Why, Mr. Elston, I bales that the Congress has 
given—if you will read the power and authority of the Secret: ry of 
Defense, not just the Munitions Board. The Munitions Board is a 
part of the Department of Defense, which is headed by the Secret: ry 
of Defense. 

Mr. Exrsvon. Yes, but it takes in an outside person, too, does it not / 

\dmiral Rive. T did not get. your question. 
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Mr. Exsvon. I said it takes in someone outside the Defense Depart 
ment, too, does it not ? 

Admiral Ringe. I do not think so, Mr. Elston. I am not sure | 
clearly understand your question. 

Mr. Exsron. | thought there was one appointee by the Presideut. 

Admiral Ring. The Chairman of the Munitions Board is nominated 
by the President, confirmed by the Senate, but he is part and parcel of 
the structure of the Department of Defense, the head of which is the 
mecretary of Defense. Mr. Small is responsive to Mr. Lovett. 

Mr. Exsron. Now, Admiral, when the 1947 procurement act was 

issed—I mean the Security Act, how soon after this act was passed 
his Armed Services Procurement Reoulations Committee sel up: 

Admiral Ringe. The Armed Services Procurement Regulations Com 


Was sel up after he passage ot the Armed Services Pro ul 


ISLSTON. That is what | thought. 

lmiral Ringe. That antedated the creation of the Munitions Board 

er the Nal ional Security Act. We are talking about two ith rent 
Pal izations, Mr. Elston. The Munitions Board could hot come 

to existence as a board until after the passage of the National Se: 
rity Act. There was an old Army-Navy Munitions Board, nonstatu 
tory, Which had existed for many years, and the Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board was created by the act. Recognition was given to the 
fact that we now had three departments instead of two. It used to be 
the War Department and the Navy Department. It then became the 
Army Department, the Navy Department and the Air Force Depart 
ment, and the Air Force was given participation in the Munitions 

Board established by the Congress, The armed sery ices procurement 
regulation conference, the informal organization, existed prior to th 
passage of the National Security Act. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, now. it has been brought out we weren't 
formed ol the existence of this unoflicial committee, what orders 
made that set it up and who made them ‘ 

\dmiral Ringe. The committee existed only responsive to the pro- 
curement secretaries of the three military departments. I will have 
to furnish the exact date on which it was first started, but it was started 
before there was a Munitions Board. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, who makes the select ions of the personnel / 

Admiral Ring. The procurement secretaries themselves, each ¢ 
hor his own department, 

Mer. Eisron. Who provided that the Munitions Board should Olly 
lave Haison representation / 

Admiral Ringe. It was provided at my request, in order to 
ome iInformation— 

Mir. COURTNEY. May I correct Vou, Admiral. No one provided iOl 
atiaison. At your suggestion liaison was accomplished. 

Admiral Rinc. Well, Mr. Courtney is correct. Officially, ther 
emme no charter, no official piece of paper, recognizing this Orga 
ization, no one provided for it, as Mr. Courtney said. The Munitions 
Board staff requested and received permission to have the liaison 
type of representation, L now strive to obtain membership in order 
to get on with the iob that lies ahead of us. 

Mr. Evsron. Well, Admiral, do you know why there has b 


] 
} 


‘h delay in seeking to make this Committee or board official ! 


] 


SO Hitic 
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[It seems to me that it has been kept—the knowledge of existence has 
been kept from this Committee and it has been an effort more to con- 
ceal its existence than to ask for official authority ; is that not correct? 

Admiral Rrnq. It is not correct so far as I myself am concerned. 

Mr. Evsron. No: I don’t believe it is. 

Admiral Ringe. I have appeared before the committee and we were 
talking then toa little bit different subject, as the chairman has pointed 
out. But I would like to say this. This is a bigger and more impor- 
tant subject than just purchase assignment, if you will, than just 
standardization and just cataloging per se. 

Mr. Hénerr. You are right, Admiral. I may interrupt you and say 
it is the biggest subject. Because this is the rock upon which the 
whole system is founded and we find out instead of a rock it is sand. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman. Admiral, you knew, of course, this 
ommittee was seeking to find out all the facts, and a chart, as I reeall 
t, was presented that gave the different branches of the services that 
had to do with procurement. Nothing was mentioned in that chart 
about this committee, was it? 

Admiral Ring. So far as I know, nothing was mentioned. I have 
provided to the staff of the committee a chart showing the organiza- 
tions that exist. 

Mr. Exrsron. Well, this—— 

Admiral Rivne. I did not show on that chart—I can’t put on a 
chart any other than the approved organizations. I assure you, Mr. 
Elston, it has not been my intention now or at any other time in ap- 
pearing before this committee—I have known of the existence of this 
nformal organization for a long time, but—— 

Mr. Exston. Well—— 

Admiral Rina. If I have failed to reveal this information to the 
committee from my previous testimony, I regret it. I assure you I was 
not trving to hide it. I have been working on this subject for a good 
long time. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, Admiral, whether it is an official committee or 
not, you will concede that it has infinitely greater power and authority 
than some of the branches or agencies that are mentioned on the 
hart 4 

Admiral Rixc. It has the opportunity, Mr. Elston, of being. as I 
have tried to outline in my testimony today, a very great stumbling 
block in the processing of work in an orderly and proper fashion. I 
can’t say that it has been simply a stumbling block under which ar- 
rangement nothing has been accomplished. That is not a correct state- 
ment and I know you don’t want me to make it. It has not been good 
enough by any manner of means in my opinion. 

Mr. Erston. Then, why hasn’t it been abolished ? 

Admiral Rtne. I would prefer to make it a working organization, 
working under proper guidance, leadership, and direction, rather 
than abolish it, which was my proposal to the Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board. 

Mr. Etsron. Well, no request has been made to make it official to 
Congress. 

\dmiral Ringe. Well, IT don’t think we need to come to Congress 
with a request for legislation, Mr. Elston. 





Mr. Exston. Well, you couldn't provide for it by legislation. 
may not have to. But when was any effort made to make it offi 
and to give it some permanent status / 

Admiral Rine. I will furnish the date to the committee. I stat 
previously, I think some 6 to 8 weeks ago the formal transmission \ 
made to the Secretary of Defense. The matter was in work for si 
time prior to that. I will have to refresh my mind as to the acti 
dates. 

Mr. Exsron. We ll, don't you feel that this conmunittee does to a 
tain extent, perhaps to a considerable extent, circumvent the itent 
of Congress in granting authority to the Munitions Board / 

Admiral Rive. It is my firm opinion that the existence of the co 
mittee in its present state does not permit the proper discharge of 
responsibility of the Chairman of the Munitions Board to the » 
retary of Defense: that is my opinion. 

Ir. Exsvon. Well, that is direct violation of the laws laid dow) 
Congress, isn’t it? 

Admiral Ring. It is not only a violation of what I think was 1 
intent of Congress. I think basically it is a bad type of organizat 
as it exists at the present time. Going back just a minute, Mr. Elsto 
toa question that you asked me, we would not normally come to Co 
gress asking you for legislation, legislative authority, to ee si 
ordinate agencies under the Munitions Board. I think it would |! 

a better method of operation for us to go to the Secretary J Defers 
and ask him to create ide his own De ‘partment and under the board 
authority given him under the National Security Act. 

Mr. Etston. Well, of. course, if that were cea Congress would 
doubt know about it. The way it has been done, Congress didn’t ev: 
know about it. There were no publications indicating the conumitt 
had been set up, were there / 

Admiral Ring. So far as I know, there were no publications whi 
were official. The organization has existed in the Department of Di 
fense for many years. There are few people in the Department 
Defense who haven't been aware of its existence. [ do not know ot 
any official publications prescribing its existence. I do not know of 
any. 

Mr. Exsron. Do you know whether or not any orders were giv: 
not to mention the committee / 

Admiral Rinc. I know of no such orders. 

Mr. Exsron. To this subcommittee / 

Admiral Rinne. I know of no such orders, Mr. Elston. Had 1 
question come up at any time in my previous questioning or had 
thought to describe that, I would have been just as willing to tell 1 
committee then when I was here before as I am now or would hia‘ 
been at any time that the committee wanted the information. I re 
gret that I did not advert to this in my previous testimony. It was 
not because I was trying to hide it. I don’t work that way. 

Mr. Exsvon. I think you are to be commended on your frankness. 
But at the same time, the committee had not received the informatio: 

Admiral Ringe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. As the Chairman has indicated. we still wouldn’t know 
about it. And that is certainly the wrong way to get information 
when we are seeking to get from the services complete and full i 





formation with respect to the subject under investigation by this com- 
mittee. 

Admiral Rivne. Ip that connection, Mr. Elston, and this may be my 
failure to understand exactly what we were working on, Admiral 
Fowler and I when we first came up here as witnesses—I had talked 
with the staff of the committee and it was my understanding that in 
veneral we were discussing the cataloging and standardization. 1] 
know that this sounds like compartmentation, but I came up and ad- 
dressed myself specifically to the subjects under discussion. 

The fact that the Armed Services Procurement Regulation Con- 
ference wasn’t mentioned was not intended to hide anything from Con- 

gress. I would have given it to you then as Lam giving it to you now. 
No questions were asked at that time. Mr. Courtney called me this 

norning and we discussed this particular matter. Mr. Courtney 

isked me if I would be pre pared to discuss it. I told Mr. Courtney 
would be happy to discuss it, which [am now doing. Had that 
same question been addressed to me at any time earlier, | would have 
eiven you the same information I have given you now. 

Mr. Héserr. But it is another example, Admiral, of the difficulty 

which a committee of Congress finds itself in attempting to ferret 
out the entire facts and the entire truth on the subject before us. Now 
everybody knew. There was no secret. It didn’t take an intellectual 
giant to know what this committee was about. I am not censuring 
you, mind you. Iam merely making this observation. Everybody in 
the country knows what we are about. We are trying to brmg some 
order out of chaos. We are trying to find out something about the 
procurement policies of the De fense Department. 

Now there is no secret in that. And certainly here we find ourselves 
suddenly confronted with the fact that a secret hand is pinching at 
the throat of the Defense Department effort, a secret hand, and we tind 
the Chairman, by your own admission, of the Munitions Board a 
prisoner in his own house trying to get into a dinner that somebody 
is serving where he lives. That is what it amounts to. They are 
having their little party on the side and the Chairman can’t get in 
ind he is knocking at the door. They say “No, you can’t get it. You 
are going to stay out.” Isn’t that a bad situation? And the back door 
at that, as Mr. Elston so aptly says. Mr. Fisher 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heénerr. Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. | would like to direct attention and point out for 
the benefit of the admiral: The subject this morning was addressed 
to him not in his capacity as the Director of Supply Management 
Agencies, but in his present capaeity as Acting Director of the Muni- 
tions Board in the absence of the Chairman. 

Mr. Hézert. I recognize that. 

Admiral Ring. That is a correct statement. May I state further: 
You mentioned my responsibility as Director of the Agency of Sup- 
ply Management. Admiral Fowler has that. I am Acting Vice 
Chairman for Supply Management. 

Mr. Courrney. But in any event, in the absence of Mr. Small you 
are now the Acting Chairman of the Board. 

Admiral Ringe. Iam not. Mr. John Houston is Acting Chairman 
of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Courtney. That is right. 
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Admiral Ring. Iam sorry, sir. Mr. Small, as the committee knows, 
is in the hospital. The Acting Chairman in his absence during his 
illness is Mr. John Houston. \ 

Mr. Courtney. But you are the Vice Chairman. You are a Vice 
Chairman. 

Admiral Ring. IT am a Vice Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Fisher. 

Admiral Rine. Acting Vice Chairman. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Fisher. 

_ Mr. Fisuer. Admiral Ring, you stated that you did not feel there 
was any need for specific congressional authority for the creation of 
this organization, that the Secretary of Defense, you feel, has author- 
itv to create subordinate branches or agencies under the authority of 
the National Security Act and that this would be an example of what 
he would have authority to do. Actually, though, the idea of this 
organization did not come from the Secretary of Defense, did it ? 

Admiral Rine. It did not. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is not a product, then, of the thinking or the plans 
of the Secretary of Defense in carrying out his functions as he saw 
it under the National Security Act? 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisuer. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hérverr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, I think, like other members of the 
committee, Admiral, Iam shocked to have disclosed to the committee 
this morning, the fact that there exists in the Department of Defense 
an unofficial committee predating the Security Act of 1947, a 
unoflicial committee that can effectively throttle not only the intent 
of the Congress, but the desires of the Munitions Board in trying to 
bring, ius the ( hairman has indicated, some order out of chaos. R 
too, want to commend vou for your frankness and your forth-right 
ness before the committee this morning. I realize that this subject Was 
not raised at your previous appearance before the committee. Y« 
and Admiral Fowler came up here the first time ostensibly to talk 
about catalogn and standardization. But this committee is try 2 

) find out why he expressed intent ot Coneress in House Coneurre) 
Resolution 97 has been so lone thwarted, and Iam inclined to behe, 
myself, that this unofficial committee has had a lot to do with it. Ai 


{ 


I correct in mv assumption ¢ 

Admiral Rina. I do not share that view because the committee |! 
not worked in areas which impinge upon the cataloging and standard 
ization efforts. 

Mr. Anperson. In what areas does it work, Admiral ? 

Admiral Rrvxe. It works and has done some very effective work 
the drafting of the armed services procurement regulations, the pro 
eurement policies of the three departments. 

Mr. Anprerson. Under the Procurement Act of 1947? 

Admiral Rine. Under the Procurement Act of 1947. 

Mr. Anprerson. Now, Admiral, T fail to understand why the Mu 
tions Board, with its statutory authority, a law passed by Congress 
and signed by the President, can’t go ahead with any program that 

lesires to carry through in spite of this unofficial committee. 


It desi 
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Admiral Ring. The Munitions Board has done just exactly that, 
Mr. Anderson. I tried to point out in answer to an earlier question 
that the fact that we have this informal organization does not prevent 
me or any member of my staff suggesting to me actions which the 
Board should take. I have taken those actions on many occasions. 
I have taken matters to the Munitions Board and have gotten the 
Munitions Board direction that we will go ahead with certain prob- 
lems which have never been considered by this particular committee. 
I don’t think it is fair to say that the Board has been prevented from 
acting by the existence of the informal committee. I contend, and 
have so recommended to the Chairman of the Board, that the work 
will be done in a far more orderly and in a far more rapid fashion if 
we establish a proper working organization where representatives of 
the Chairman will be able to program, lead, and direct the staff work 
that must precede the Board’s consideration of any major problem. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, then, Admiral, 1 must have misunderstood 
your previous testimony in answer to questions directed to you by Mr. 
Courtney when you said flatly that the existence of this committee 
prevented the Munitions Board from carrying out its function. 

Admiral Ring. I didn’t mean to give that impression, Mr. Ander- 
son, if I did. I thought I said that the existence of the committee in 
its present shape did not provide for solution, resolution of disagree- 
ments which could be shelved, nor did it provide for consideration by 
the group of things which the Munitions Board staff thought ought to 
be gone on with. I tried to make it clear that there is nothing what- 
ever, either that committee nor any other organization that I know 
of, that prevents me, responsive to the Chairman, from recommend- 
ing to the Chairman that the Board consider any problem that I 
think ought to be considered, with or without the committee. 1 think 
we will have a far better working organization with a properly or- 
ganized committee than we now have. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, if after 5 years, Admiral, a proper charter 
has not been assigned to this informal committee, then why don’t you 
take advantage of the offer made to you by the chairman of the com- 
mittee this morning and seek legislation which would give the Board 
the authority that you seem to think it needs, if it hasn’t gotten it in 
Syears. It has been an awful long time. 

Admiral Ring. The question of the responsibility vested by the 
Congress in the Secretary of Defense, the question of the authority 
vested by the Congress in the three military departments under the 
Armed Services Procurement Act—and Iam not a lawyer. I do not 
attempt to debate the question of authority. My own judgment is that 
the Secretary of Defense has the authority from Congress and the 
responsibility from Congress of doing what is necessary to be done 
in his judgment within the Department of Defense. The question of 
delay in getting this matter up to the Secretary of Defense for resolu- 
tion is chargeable, I think, to a desire to try to get under the frame- 
work of the National Security Act whenever it is practicable a team 
of willing workers representing the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, trying to get agreement and eager cooperation. That is pre- 
cisely the problem that Admiral Fowler faces in cataloging and in 
standardization. Directives have been issued granting to Admiral 
Fowler the authority to decide. I seek to do the same thing for the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation Conference and to approach 
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the problem from the same point of view as I have long felt it w 
senna to grant to Admiral Fowler in cataloging and standardiz 
tion. I think it isa better method of operation. 

Mr. Anprerson. Just one more thing, Mr. Chairman. This T thi 
indicates the reasons why the Department of Defense resists legis 
tion. They can do it by directive. All right, a directive can be issu 
by one Secretary of Defense and rescinded by the next. Programs Ca 
be issued by one Chairman of the Munitions Board and changed by t! 
next. Because people will change. 

Now I am firmly convinced, Mr. Chairman, that this committee 
voing to have to legislate, so no matter who the new Secretary of Dy 
fense is, no matter who the next Director of Cataloging is, no matt: 
who the next Chairman of the Munitions Board is, he has statuto 
authority to carry out the will and the intent of Congress. That 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. H&éverr. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doytex. Admiral, I was particularly interested I think in yo 
valued appraisal of this conference, which has been informal si 
August 10,1947. IT think you said there was an ancestor of it befor 
that informally. Was I not correct that this informal confere: 
that continued on after August 10, 1947, was really the stepelild o! 
the group that had been functioning before the enactment of 
statute ¢ 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. Under the Armed Services P) 
ecurement Act which preceded the National Security Act. 

Mr. Doyie. I am quite sure I heard you say “It is a bad type o! 
organization as it exists.” In fact, I wrote down those exact word 
How long has it been bad? Ever since it was started, August 10, 1944 

Admiral Rine. It was a good organization under the authority o 
the Armed Services Procurement Act. It is not a good organizatio 
under the act which created the Munitions Board and imposed respo: 
sibility upon the Board as a board and the Chairman of the Boa 
to discharge a certain responsibility. 

Mr. Doyvie. But if it has been bad for 5 years, how much long: 
must it be bad before it is cleaned up and made good? How many 
years do you men have to put up with bad types of organization, a 
cording to your own testimony 4 

Admiral Rixe. Until 1 in my particular position can persuade t 
Chairman of the Board to take some definitive action with the Seer 
tary of Defense. I do not go to the Secretary of Defense myself. | 
am responsive to the Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Doyir. In other words, is an organization that has been b 
according to your appraisment, for 5 years—and if you have a) 
praised it bad I assume other people in high office like you have a 
praised it bad also. Because you testified its existence has been 
matter of common knowledge, and yet in the field of cataloging and 
procurement and other things in which this committee is interest: 
it isalso bad, I take it. 

Now I don’t understand this, Admiral. So often we civilians 
Congress discover, as we have in this case, rather extemporaneous!) 
by reason of outside information, that a certain bad condition exist- 
Why don't we get more wholehearted, frank, honest-to-God coope! 
tion, voluntary cooperation, by the departments of the military 
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our responsibility to cooperatively write legislation. Can you tell 
me why it is ¢ 

Admiral Ring. Tean’t. 

Mr. Doyie. Is there any lack on our part in effort to make it clear 
that we want full disclosure and we offer full cooperation? Is it our 
ac k? 

Admiral Rinc. I can speak in this case only for myself. I have 
previously stated that had I been more keenly aware of the purpose of 

ly prey ious testimony before this committee—it is the thing that Mr. 
\nderson just men tioned—I would have been willing and glad to re- 
eal this to this committee or any other committee of Congress. I 
came wp prepared to discuss cataloging and standardization. The 
job isso big that rather than introduce what the committee might have 
onsidered—it would not as I know now consider it—extraneous to 

e subject of cataloging and standardization, I tried to restrict my- 
elf to that. I know of no desire on the part of—I know it doesn’t 
exist on the part of myself, nor on the part of the members of my 
staff, to hide from this or any other committee the information that 
the committee needs. But the subject is so big that if I as a witness 
came up here and tried to discuss with this committee the various 
responsibilities I have—I could go into another element affecting pro- 
curement, renegotiation, and a lot of other things, but I would like 
torestrict myself to what I think the committee wants me to talk about. 
That is what I did. 

Mr. Dove. I realize that, Admiral. I take it you said something 
like that when you said, “This is a bigger subject than just cataloging 
and procurement.” 

Admiral Ring. That is correct. 

Doyvir. If I had time, I would like to ask you how big it was. 
But we haven’t this morning. But that leads me to ask you this 
question. Perhaps I better make a statement and you consider the 
question. 

| think vou testified that this informal conference was an effort of 
earnest men to cooperate and find a solution to a problem, a common 
wea of agreement, within the Defense Act, I mean without requiring 
more statutory authority 

Admiral Rine. If I could correct that statement there, just to say 
that the initial problem and the biggest problem that confronted 
(hem at first was the drafting of the procurement regulations them- 
selves. That was the first task that the Conference addressed itself 

That job is substantially completed. 

Mr. Dorie. How, Admiral. can we, as responsible in our area of 
government, as Congressmen, know what is best in legislation for the 
Department of Defense when we are not given—nagain I am _ not 

ticizing you personally—but when we are not given an open, frank 

egestion, even, by members of the Department of Defense, includ- 

e the Munitions Board, that there is a bad type of arganization ex- 

ing there for 5 vears? I just don’t understand it. You see what I 

Admiral? How can we in Congress meet our responsibilities 

legislation if the Department of Defense maintains a bad organiza- 

tion for 5 years, without themselves cleaning it up’ That is what gets 
me as a civilian, 

Admiral Rene. The only suggestion I can give you would be by 
staff work between the staff of the committee and the staff elements of 
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the Department of Defense to bring those questions up and to ask 
the specific questions regarding them. If the committee desires a 
complete recitation of everything that is happening, it would be 
very big undertaking. Mr. Congressman, I have worked pretty 
closely with the committee staff. I think the staff will tell you that 
I will continue to work with them. And in this area or any other area 
I think the only way to bring it out is not to try to diseuss it at the 
committee level until staff work between your staff and the staff el 
ments of the Department of Defense has developed the subjects. ] 
think that is the best and most orderly procedure. 

Mr. Dorie. I understand vour suggestion, although you don’t s 
it that way: The staff, in asking information from the Department 


of Defense. should hereafter include a general clause that whether 


herein specified or not the Department of Defense will understar 
that we want a disclosure of all committees or conferences funetior 
ing, whether they are on the chart or not ? 

Admiral Rive. I don’t think that is necessary. 

Mr. Doyvir. Well, how else ean we vet a diselosure ? 

Admiral Ring. Because of this: When I worked with the st: 
your ce mmittee, I thoueht we were vork no—] al SOrry to COMPA 
mentalize again, but that is what we did. I thought we were work 
ing on cataloging and standardization. For that reason, I discusses 
with vour staff aspects in that limited field. When Admiral Fowler 
appeared before this committee—and J think he handled himsel{ 
properly in refusing to testify bevond the area in which he had a pe! 
sonal responsibility. He is responsible for cataloging and_ stand 
ardization. He is not responsible for these other areas. 

Mr. Hevert. We have no criticism of that. Admiral. Mr. Doyle 
is saving—and TI even suggest this at this time. At the opening I 
said I would ask for all the names of all ghost writers, press agents. 
the public relations officers. and the speech writers. I recognize my 
own human shortcomings, that perhaps in that area I know very, very 
well that I have missed perhaps somebody who is called by some name 
that I didn’t even think of and it will develop that he is the fellow 
who wrote the speech. Then when they come up here and say, “Why 
didn't vou tell me?” vou say, “Oh, no, vou didn’t ask me that ques 
tion.” I know that. But we are making up the record to let it be 
down here in black and white, of the evasiveness that we are con- 
fronted with. 

Mr. Doyrtr. Admiral, I think you said substantially this: “Th 
most serious lack is the lack of a setting up of an over-all plan. ‘The 
greatest obstacle to progress lies in the fact that there is no proper 
program of progress.” T wrote that down. I think T got it verbat 
Has that been going on for 5 vears ¢ 

Admiral Ring. It has not been going on in the field of the procure 
ment regulations themselves. It has been going on because of a lack 
of proper Munitions Board staff participation in the functioning of 
the committee. However, that has not prevented this group fron 
doing a great deal in certain specialized fields, for which purpose t 
group was originally established. 

Mr. DoYLR. Yes, but if it has limited the functioning of the Mui 
tions Board itself which has a statutory responsibility, then, with f 
revealment this morning, you certainly can understand why our c 
stituents are worried about what is going on in your Military Estab 
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lishment. Admiral, you tell us that there has been a lack of progress 
as a result of whatever condition is over there and I am just taking 
your own testimony. You said, “The greatest obstacle to progress 
lies in the fact that there is no program of progress.” If there isn’t, 
why isn’t there, Admiral? What are the factors that enter into a 
continuing situation that causes you to say to us frankly and honestly 
that there is no proper program of progress? Why isn’t there? 

Admiral Ring. I tried, Mr, Doyle, to outline in answer to previous 
questions the fact that inability to insist upon resolution of differ- 
ences of opinion, inability to insist upon the — ring of work 
mder what I consider a proper schedule of work and con - letion of 
the task within a reasonable period of time fo are the basi 
reasons. 

Mr. Doyir. Well, is it necessary that Congress legislate in order to 
have those factors—— 

Admiral Rine. I do not think so. I think that the Secretary 
Defense, who has the problem before him, will render all efiectiv 
decision within a very short period of time. I can’t tell you when 
will decide. 

Mr. Doyie. Then, it is the human element that enters into it, ra 
than the lack of statutory direction by Congress, would you say ¢ 

Admiral Ringe. I think possibly it is traceable to the fact that the 
War Department and the Navy Department operated for a good many 
vears without coordination as independent departments, the Secre- 
tarles being members of the President’s Cabinet. The National 
Security Act, which is 5 years old, doesn’t change by fiat the work- 
ing habits which people have developed over many, many years. It 

t job that has to be done. Whether to do the job by legislation or 
whether to do it by administrative direction under the Secretary 
of Defense, I happen to believe vou will get a better working result 
under the plan which is obviously much slower, far too slow—! am 
not saving I am satisfied with the lack of progress, Iam not. IT am 
saving that I think that the Congress will get a better working ar- 
rangement when we can have people willing to work together, rather 
than to do it by legislation, 1f you will. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, of course we can’t get willingness by legislation, 
any more than we can get temperance or righteousness or honesty or 
any other essential human factor, can we? But if we can’t get it by 
legislation—let me ask you this concluding question. The statutory 
program and intent of Congress is unification, under our present 
existing statute. Has there been progress definite and specific in 
the Department of Defense to your knowledge since that became our 
statute ¢ 

Admiral Ring. There has been tremendous progress toward uni- 
fication. The Congress provided in the National Security Act for 
unification, but not for merger. The Congress could have decided 
its wisdom, Mr. Doyle, to have just one department. It did not so 
provide. And spec ifically in the National Security Act—— 

Mr. Dorie, Excuse me, sir. In view of your statement that the 
problem is to get men willing to cooperate vigorously, has there been 
| program of progress in getting men that are willing to cooperate and 
on a prine + co unification ¢ 

(Admiral Rine. There has been and there has been very substantial 
progress als ng mn that regard. 
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Mr. Dorie. Now one more question, Mr. Chairman. Is it possi! 
for the Munitions Board to exercise civilian control over milita 
procurement, in your opinion, when military personnel control 
Board ¢ 

Admiral Ring. I have to disagree with your conclusion. The m 
tary personne ‘1 do not control the Board. The Chairman is a civil: 
The three members of the Board are likewise civilians. T don’t th 
it is fair to say that the military control the action of the Muniti 
Board. They do not. 

Mr. Dorie. Then this morning you would say to us there is no ne 
for any further legislation: is that correct ? 

Admiral Rivne. Addressing myself to the subject of the Arn 
Services Procurement Regulation Conference, I state there is no ne 
for legislation in that regard. I confidently expect that the Secreta 
of Defense will make his wishes known within a short period of ti: 
I can’t say when. 

Mr. Heserr. After 5 years. 

Mr. Doyie. You wouldn't expect this committee to enter inte 
field of legislation, Admiral, to the point of requiring the Secret 
of Defense to give his opinion within a certain specified time, wor 
you, in circumstances like this? 

Admiral Ring. May I ask that you refer that to the Secretary 
Defense rather than me, sir? I don’t know. 

Mr. Heverr. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. Admiral, what is the area of responsibilty of the ASI 
eroup which is not covered by section 213, the responsibilities of 1 
Munitions Board? What is the area of their jurisdiction, their : 
sponsibility, which is not covered by statute as the duties of the Mu 
tions Board, if there are any ? 

Admiral Ringe. There are none. An informal group can have 
responsibilities —— 

Mr. Core. That is more amazing than ever. I had sort of expect: 
that the ASPR group had areas of collaboration besides the areas « 
duties of the Munitions Board. 

Admiral Rine. I thought you spoke of their responsibility un: 
the statute. 

Mr. Core. I am talking—well, the ASPR group has no respo 
bility under the statute. 

Admiral Ring. T thought my answer was responsive, Mr. Col 
misunderstood your question. 

Mr. Corr. No. What are the problems that the ASPR group 
with which are not also problems which the Munitions Board 
deals with by statute? 

Admiral Rina. There are no such areas where the ASPR Co 
ence acts where it isn’t a responsibility of the Munitions Board. Ti 
ever, with regard to the day-by-day procurement operations of 
three military departments operating under policies laid dow 
the Munitions Board, if I can get an Army procurement oflicer. 
an Air Force procurement officer to agree as to the feasibility 
the workability of a certain type of proposal, it is good for m« 
present to the Munitions Board something which the people who | 
to run the contracts feel that they can live under. As a consult 
group they are useful. Having authority and responsibility in 
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of themselves, separate and apart from that which the new Munitions 
Board has to do, the only area in which they would work—— 

Mr. Cotz. How many Chairmen has the Munitions Board had 
since its inception? Three? 

Admiral Ring. Three and one acting for a considerable period of 
tine. 

Mr. Corer. When did you first learn about the ASPR group? 

Admiral Ring. When I was in the Navy Department. I knew of 

s existence in 1947. 

Mr. Cote. So you have known about the existence of this informal, 

nacknowledged committee of the Defense Department since the 
Munitions Board was created by the statute of 1947 4 

Admiral Rive. [ have; yes. 

Mr. Cote. T assume that the Chairman of the Munitions Board has 
iso known about the existence of this ASPR group / 

Admiral Ring. They have. 

Mr. Cote. When did you come to realize that the activities of this 
ASPR group was not only duplicating the activities and responsibili- 
ties of the Munitions Board, but going so far as to interfere with 
the performance of the Munitions Board’s responsibilities ? 

Admiral Ring. I came to that conclusion upon the passage of the 
National Security Act. 

Mr. Cote. You might not be able to answer for the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board. When did he realize that this ASPR group 
was interfering with the performance of his responsibility ¢ 

\dmiral Rine. I think Mr. Small’s date of appoimtment was 
November 10,1950. T would have to check that date. 

Mir. Cotr. Now, was he the first Chairman of the Munitions Board 
hat realized the existence of this other group ? 

\dmiral Ring. In my opinion, he was not. I assume the others 

new about it. T have been a member of the Munitions Board staff 

we October 1949. 

Mr. Core. How soon after did you realize that this ASPR group 
was interfering with the performance of the Munitions Board group 

d you report this interference to the Chairman of the board 4 

Admiral Rivne. I do not reeall, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cotr. If you ever reported it. 

\dmiral Rina. I have so reported. 

Mr. Cote. When was that 4 

Admiral Rina. I can tell you the last occasion. 

Mr. Cork. No, I want to know the first. 

Admiral Rina. I can’t tell when I first reported. I do not know. 

Mr. Corr. Well, you realized the existence of the group and you 
inticipated the potential interference of the group in 1947, you have 
said, 

Admiral Ring. When I was in the Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Corr. Well, that is 19477 

\dmiral Rivne. I simply want to make the record clear. I joined 
the Munitions Board staff, I think it was, the 10th of October 1949. 

Mr. Corr. The 10th of October 1949. At that time. in October of 
149, you, from previous association with the over-all procurement 
problem, realized the existence of the informal group and felt the 
impact of its interference ‘ 
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Admiral Rive. I felt the need, Mr. Cole, of a better and stronger 
organization—— 

Mr. Cote. What I am trying to get at, Admiral, is fixing responsi- 
bility with respect to the allowance, or allowing this informal cor 
mittee to continue its operations which you at least as one responsible 
member of the Munitions Board realized existed and interfered wit 
your Munitions Board responsibility. Now ] would like to know- _ 
I know that you know about it. I would lke to know when you 
reported your recommendations to the Chairman of the Board. 

Admiral Ring. I will have to search the files, Mr. Cole, to tell you 
precisely when I first reported to the then Chairman of the Munitions 
Board my views on it. [I can be reasonably precise with regard to thi 
final appeal action which the Chairman took. I do not recall the 
other date, sir. 1 imagine it was shortly after I joined the staff of 
the Munitions Board, which would be somtime in the fall of 1949 
Mr. Coir. Knowing you as I do, 1 think your estimate of the ap- 
proximate date is about right, that when you realized this thing ex: 
isted you reported it promptly to your higher authority. So we hav 
this situation, that a chairman of the Muntions Board, having by 
statute responsibilities in certain areas of procurement, realized the 
existence of a nonstatutory bureaucracy, which in its operations in 
terfered with the statutory obligations of the Chairman of that Board 
and not until 6 weeks ago has a Chairman of the Munitions Board 
reported to his superior this situation and made recommendations to 
change it. Is that about the pi ture / 

Ldmiral Rine. I think that is about correct, yes. 

Mir. Core. How do you explain that, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Ring. Mir. Cole, you asking’ mea question as to why ] 
superior—didn’t do something. 

Mr. Cour. No. 

\dmiral Ring. L cannot comment on such a question. 

Mr. Core. I did not ask vou that. 

Admiral Ringe. Um sorry. 

Mr. Corr. I asked you how can you explain that this oceurred. 
That is quite ditterent than asking you why the Chairman of the 
Board never took cognizance of this situation. How do you expla 
it 4 

Adm ral RING. The on ly Way I can explain is that either my arg 

it to the Chairman of the Muntions Board was not persuasive 


oh to make him realize that a change Was hecessary or that 

nt didn’t agree with mine. I would like to report that Ih 
. Veiga — 

made such a presentation in which the Chairman of the Muniti 


> ? ’ 7 
Board decided to take action. 


ir; ALE, 20 ani other chairman than Mir. Small ? 
\dmiral Ring. Have I discussed the matter with any other chau 


Than Mr. Small? 
Ring. I have. 
Do you know whether that Chairman with whom you 
it brought in or solicited recommendations from the ot! 
from the procurement agency side / 

Admiral Rivne. The matter has been under discussion between var!- 
ous chairmen and the members of the Munitions Board over a co! 

siderable period of time. It has been discussed. 
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Mr. Cour. Ever since the Munitions Board was started, statutorily. 

Admiral Ring. I can only speak since I have been there. Since I 
have been there it has been discussed many times. 

Mr. Corr. So it has come to the attention of the Chairman. You 
have made representations. The fact that no action has been taken 
until 6 weeks ago indicates either your inability to persuade the Chair- 
man of your viewpoint or the superior persuasive powers of the pro- 
uring agencies 4 

\dmiral Ringe. T think that is a fair analysis. 

Mr. Cour. It is hardly fair to say that the Chairman of the Board 
didn’t care about resolving the issue. 

Admiral Ring. I think that would be a misstatement. 

Mr. Core. All right. 


Mr. Hénerr. Mr. deGraffenried. 
] 


Mir. peEGRAFFENRIED. Admiral, do you recall back in the fall there 
when you first took your position whether, when you first mentioned 
it to the Chairman of the Munitions Board, you wrote him a letter, 
put it in writing, or whether you discussed it with him orally, in- 


formally, and gave him vour ideas about it ¢ 

Admiral RING. I will have to search the records to determine 
whether or not I made it the matter of formal written transmission, 
I do not remember, 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Can you tell us his reaction when you first men- 
tioned this matter to him‘ You said it has been discussed. Whether 
your first communication with him was by writing or ori al discussion, 
you say it has been discussed between you and the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board trom time to time, has it not 4 

Admiral Rine. It has been. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. What has been his reaction to your sugges- 
tions and vour recommendation when vou discussed it with him from 
time to time? 

Admiral Ring. In general, Mr. deGraffenried, the reaction has 
been that, with the near conipletion of the armed services procure- 
ment regulations which this group Was originally desi ligne “1 to do, 
whether or not we need the type of help that coul 1 be given us by a 
Munitions Board armed-services procurement regulations conference 
properly established and with Munitions Board staff representation 
or Whether or not it was possible to discharge the responsibil ty of the 
staff of the Board responsive to the Chairman without such an organi- 
zation. In other words, I have no objection to procuremen officers 
of the Army and the Navy getting together, agreeing themselves that 
a particular proposal were worth while. What I do object to is the 
inability to resolve differences of opinion without a proper director 
of the efforts to secure—TI don’t care what way they decide. I want 
to resolve differences and get the problems resolved by the group 
with responsibility to do it. I want to get the problems up to the 
a So my discussions with the Chairman of the Munitions Board 

s been the need for guidance, direction, and leaders ip and power 
of dae ision over this group. And I had one of two ways of doing it. 
I could have either recommended that the Munitions Board staff 
itself, responsive only to the Chairman, undertake these problems or 
that we try to get under a properly org ranized group the assistance 
of the military departments in the task. My judgment was that we 
need the assistance of the departments to ae these problems. 
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My effort has been to establish a proper organization for the d 
charge of that responsibility, still having the military departme! 
themselves participate in the work. I prefer that type of organiz 
tion, which I could have recommended to the Chairman. My 0 
staff, responsive only to the Chairman, do the work and we just 
to the department, “We do not want your participation. 

The difficulty that I have had in persuading Chairmen of | 
Munitions Board to adopt my suggestion was the fact that the d 
partmental secretaries preferred to have what they considered a da 
by- day operation type of policy, of contracting personnel vett! 
together and agreeing to it, rather than the formal organization wh 
I sought to get. I think the reason it has taken so long is becai 
I was unable to persuade the several Chairmen of the Munitions Boa 
that we needed the type of organization which the prese nt Chairm 
of the Munitions Board now agrees we need. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Well, if your suggestion had been carried ¢ 
and the staff of the Munitions Board had been able to do this wo 
then, the Munitions Board could have—the Chairman could ha 
brought them in at any time he rol ready to get their report 
make his decision, could be not 7 

Admiral Rine. Yes. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. And. as it was, he had it branched out ove: 
here in various departments that he really was not the head of a 
couldn’t get them in and couldn't make them hurry and couldn’t ma 
them bring information to him. They were delaying the thing if thi 
couldn't agree on it. They were putting off the decision and they we 
delaying it and he really had no authority to do anything, did he, | 
cause they weren’t operating directly under him. 

Admuir: al Ring. He had no control whatever over the oper: itions a 
today has no control over the oper: ations of the armed-services pr 
curement regulations conference. That is what I am trving to get 
decision on. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. And yet he was waiting up there, sitting wy 
there waiting on a decision from people that he had no authority ¢ 
order to make # decision, 

Admiral RING. Execpt as I tried to point out previously, there \ 
no bar to the Munitions Board staff bringing any problem that it «i 
sired to the attention of the Board. It has had to be done that way 
many times during the existence of this thing. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Why? Because the others never did bring 
in. He had to depend on the staff to give him the information. 

Admiral Ringe. That is precisely correct, 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. They still kept working on it and never d 
bring it in, so he had to depend on the staff 

Admiral Ringe. That is correct. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. But he waited as long as he could for them 
come in with whatever information they were going to give him, | 
when they never did get to go in and never did bring it in, he had to ¢ 
the best information he could get from the staff. 

Admiral Ring. I haven't conveved to the committee that IT consi 
an improper type of organization has prevented the Munitions Boa: 
from taking action. That is not a correct statement. T hope I 
not given you that impression. [am stating we can do a lot bet 
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work a whole lot faster if I can get the three military departments to 
operate, with the staff furnishing guidance, leadership, and direction. 
The work has gone forward. I don’t think the work has progressed 
as fast as it should. But I do not want to leave before this committee 
the impression that the existence of the informal organization has 
served as a bar preventing the accomplishment of any work. ‘That is 
not the case. 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnrnoeuam. Admiral, do the members of the Munitions Board 
feel that they had to take the orders of this ASPR group / 

Admiral Ring. They have not. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, did they take any orders from the ASPR 
vroup f 

Admiral Ringe. They did not. 

Mr. CunniNcHAM. Were they influenced by the ASPR group! 

Admiral Ring. The procurement secretary of any department 
obviously, Mr. Cunningham, must be influenced by the advice that he 
vets from his own staff. Sometimes they have accepted that advice 
ind sometimes they haven't. 

Mr. Cunnrnenam. Did the Munitions Board feel that the members 
of the ASPR group were senior and superior to them ¢ 

Admiral Ring. By no stretch of the imagination, because all of the 
appointees of this group were appointees of the Precurement Secre- 
taries Who themselves were members of the Board. They were the 
subordinates of the Procurement Secretaries and appointed by them. 

Mr. CunnincuHam. Would you go so far as to say, then, that the 
ASPR group had no influence on the Munitions Board members 4 

Admiral Ring. Not whatever,sir. If the staff—of the Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, Under Secretary of the Air Force, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, who are the procurement secretaries, advise 
them, obviously they will listen to the advice of their staff. These 
people are staff people of the Procurement Secretaries of the three 
military departments. They have influenced the decisions of their 
principals, yes. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Then the members of the ASPR group, com- 
inittee, or board, must have been personally concerned with procure- 
ment regulations. 

Admiral Ringe. They drafted the procurement regulations and sub- 
mitted them to the Munitions Board for approval. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Then some of these things that have been de- 
veloped in these hearings as to variations in prices and waste could be 
directly traced to the influence of the ASPR group. 

Admiral Ringe. I would like to point out, Mr. Cunningham, that 
the ASPR group has not concerned itself with such matters as cata- 
loging, standardization and other matters of that area. They have 
concerned themselves with (1) the procurement regulations them- 
elves, and (2) the day-by-day operation of the procurement business 
of the three military departments. I think that they can be useful in 

far bigger field if they are given proper guidance, direction, and 

adership. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Then, has the very existence of the ASPR group 

|any way prevented the securing of a single catalog / 

Admiral Ring. In my judgment it has not. 
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Mr. Cunninenam. Could not this ASPA group go so far as to 
say that there will be, for instance, one soup bowl, instead of four o1 
five at different prices ? 

Admiral Ring. To the best of my knowledge, and I would have t 
refresh my memory on it, such a subject has never been discussed by 
this group. It is out of their field of operation, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Then just what did this group do to affect th 
thinking of the members of the Munitions Board / 

Admiral Ring. They had to write as they have written the armed 
services procurement regulations. They have to come up with such 
subjects as contract termination. During World War IT we had a 
Contract Termination Act of 1944. It lapsed. We had to provide 
for contract termination as part of the contracts. The group- and 
that is one subject—has drafted and has submitted tot he Munitions 
Board a section, I think it is section 8 of the armed services procur 
ment regulations, covering contract termination. It is an important 
subject, Mr. Cunningham, but it does not relate specifically to whether 
there will be a standard soup bow] with variations in price. They 
havent gotten into that detail. That has been handled by another 
group. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I am satistied with that answer. Now one more 
question. Could the Munitions Board have done a better job if it 
had not been for the ASPR group / 

Admiral Ring. The Munitions Board could have done a better job 
if we had had an ASPR group properly guided and directed. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Just stop right there. With that statement, 
then, you are admitting that this present ASPR group interfered with 
Munitions Board effectiveness. That is the only conclusion T ean 
reach when you say it Would have been better 1f they had done differ 
ently. Therefore, what they did do must have been bad for the whole 
procurement program. 

Admiral Ringe. I did not intend my reply to be interpreted that way, 
Mr. Cunningham. What I am trying to say is: we have had delays. 
Members of the committee have asked meto explain some of the delavs. 
One man cannot explain them all. We have had delays. We have 
not made the progress that we should have made. I think we would 
have made more progress if I had had better direction over the work 
ing efforts of the three military departments in this field than I have. 
[ cannot say that the existence of the group has prevented progress 
[am saying that the delays which we have had in getting on with the 
job would have been minimized had we had better leadership and 
direction of the group. That is what Iam trying to say. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. In other words, the ASPR group could have 
elven vou better directions / 

Admiral Rane. I think so. That is why I have asked to establish 
a charter for the group. 

Mr. Iffperr. Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Admiral, I want to say first that Tam not surprised, 
as some of the other members of the committee. that after we write 
legislation, many times when it is finally put into law vou wouldn't 
really recognize it. But it has been a little confusing to me and I would 
like to understand myself. As I understand your position on this 
hair-shirt group, if we may call it that, the committee itself is a good 
committee, with a bad organization, simply because there hasn’t been 
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any charter set up and it hasn’t been given the proper direction. So 
when—you went with the Munitions Board in 1949. Putting myself 
in your position for a minute and assuming that you could see the 
asset of this group, the asset could be to the Munitions Board, if the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board finally decided that this was to be 
the group to do the staff work and would issue a charter giving it the 
proper direction and organization, then it would be a eood effective 
eroup Within the Munitions Board é 

Admiral Rrnc. I subscribe to that statement. 

Mr. Green. So when it is said bluntly that this group was a bad 
croup, that is not effectively so. 

Admiral Rive. That is my opinion. That is what I tried to make 
clear to Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Green. Bad organization, but the group in itself could do good 
work if it was properly directed, if you had the proper directive from 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board and he would set up a charter 
for it. 

Admiral Ring. That is my firm conviction. 

Mr. Green. So that if there is any fault at all, in my opinion—not 
asking you for an answer—the fault has been in the chairman of the 
Munitions Board not taking cognizance of the fact that this group, 
although it as doing a lot of good work, was interfering with a lot of 
other work because of an absence of a charter and a proper direction 
which should have been given to them by the chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board ? 

Admiral Ring. If you would accept one change. Where you use 
the word interfering with other work, I would prefer to state in my 
opinion failure to get on with work which a good group could have 
done properly led and properly directed. That is just my own opinion, 
Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Now, did this group have anything to do with pricing ? 

Admiral Ring. It has something to do with pricing as regards ne- 
gotiated contract approach. We have the problem, for instance—I 
don’t mean to get too technical—of what is known as company pric- 
ing, Where one company has contracts from many parts of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Can we establish overhead rates for that company 
applicable under proper audit for a forward period so that each con- 
tracting agent won't have to go in to the company and establish its 
own agreements with regard to acceptability or nonacceptability of 
overhead rates. That is the type of problem, if you will. I mentioned 
one other with regard to contract termination. With regard to pric- 
ig, ves. But on the level, if you will, not of the prices of articles 
bought under formal advertisement, competitive bidding, but rather 
the prices applicable to overhead rates and other elements of cost of 
egotiated contracts. That is the area that they have generally 
een in. 

Mr. Green. I'm just wondering, after listening to all of the ques- 
tions that have been asked you, if the group had anything to do that 
would interfere with the setting up of the standardization of prices 
and cataloging, which is one of the things that we are concerned with. 

Admiral Ringe. Nothing whatever, Mr. Green. They have not op- 
erated in that area at all. IT was — a question previously : has this 
group pre vented the business of getting on with a single catalog or 
with standardization? It has not. It hasn't dealt in that field at all. 
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Mr. Green. Well, when you went over to the Munitions Board, 
miral, you were pretty familiar with the operation of this group, t 
informal committee ? 

Admiral Rive. That is correct. 

Mr. Green. I am just assuming how at that time ‘that you wor 
be more or less of the opinion from what you have said that this gro 
would be a good group and could work effectively if it was give: 
proper charter and direction. And I would assume at that time yo 
recommendation would have been to the Chairman of the Muniti 
Board that this group should be given a charter. 

Admiral Rixg. That is correct. 

Mr. Green. They should be given the proper direction and orga 
zation so you could work effectively and you wouldn’t have the sp 
ring in the internal organizations of it. Of course, the Chairman of t 
Munitions Board at that time must have had conversations with oth 
people and he probably found himself in the position of not know- 
ing just what to do, whether it was right to let the informal commit- 
tee continue without the proper direction or whether he should issue 
a charter. Because he has never done it and that seems to be the 
difficulty with the whole informal committee, that they have 
worked effectively although they have done a lot of good work. 
they are not a bad committee. They are a good committee with bad 
direction and bad organization. 

Admiral Ring. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Green. It is you opinion that they are a good group 4 

Admiral Rrxe. That is correct. I think it could be a whole lot bet 
ter group. 

Mr. Heénerr. The real point at issue is not whether they are goo 

or bad. The point at issue is the fact that an informal group ea 
palit F in effect the procedures of a statutory body by Congress. ut 
1s the question. Whether they are good men or bad men doesn’t mak 
a bit of difference. The fact is that the group is creating and susta 
Ing a committee not authorized by the Congress and not to the Co 
gress’ knowledge. You have several questions? 

Mr. Courtney. Just one question—— 

Admiral egies Excuse me, Mr. Courtney. I must state for 
record, Mr. Chairman, that I do not subscribe to the statement t! 
the Sma ik work of the Munitions Board. I have 
swered that question previously and I want to affirm that statem 
The group has not contributed in my opinion—— 

Mr. Heéserr. Admiral, you have been most frank and most. for 
right and it is only a pleasure to allow me to have you cleanse 
record of any indictment of yours. Those were my words an 
stand by them. 

Admiral Ring. IT just wanted to make sure. 

Mr. Hérnerr. We understand it. 

Admiral Rina. Yes, sir. 

Ir. Héenerr. Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Just two questions. 

Admiral, has the present chairman of the Munitions Board 
recommended the abolition of the ASPR group ¢ 

Admiral Ring. I do not think so, Mr. Courtney. I think T wo 
have known so if he had. I know of no such recommendation. 
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Mr. Courrnry. Assuming he did not do that, was his next move 
then to attempt to get control by joining them, or by some direction as 
s contained in the present directive which awaits the action of the 
Secretary of Defense? 

\dmiral Ring. The question which I think the Secretary of De- 
ferse is trying to determine, Mr. Courtney, is the degree of control 

the Chairman of the Munitions Board over the activities of the 
ASPR conference. I am informed—I have been informed by the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense there is no question in his mind as to 

need for a charter. The question for decision is the degree of con- 

| to be exercised by the Chairman of the Munitions Board over the 
organization. ‘That is the question which will be resolved. 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you. 

ir. Héserr. Well, Admiral, again allow me to commend you for 
your very frank and forthright statement this morning. The com- 
mittee appreciates your cooperation entirely. We will recess the 
meeting on the note that I hope that the alibi artists of the Pentagon 
tomorrow don’t say we are eating at the morale of the American people 
by exposing a bad situation. I think this has been a service to the 
country at large, what has been revealed here this morning. I also 
want to draw to the attention of the committee as well and put on the 
record that this committee as a result of testimony last week—we 
had the Deputy Secretary of Defense indicate three individuals who 
had contributed to economy in Government. The committee got a 
very fine letter from the parents of one of these young men, Mr. Roes- 
ser, and I am sure that in that particular household the morale of 
the Nation wasn’t being disrupted. Instead, it was being lifted, to 
know that we brought proper recognition to an individual who should 
have long ago been recognized. The committee will recess «ntil 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was recessed until 10 
m.. Friday, February 29, 1952.) 
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INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington, D. a. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m... Hon. F. Edward Hébert (chair 
man of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Heérerr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Secretary— 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Courtney, will you just for the record show the 
Secretary has returned to the stand from the last time he was here 

Mr. Courrney. And Mr. Robert Finley of the Army. What is 
your position 4 

Mr. Finntry. Assistant to Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Courrney. Assistant, that is right, is accompanying him, as 
wellas Mr. Shackelford, in case they have something to say during the 
course of the hearing. 

Mr. Secretary, when you were last on the stand there was under dis 
cussion a directive which would have lodged the procurement of tex 
tiles, clothing, and so forth, as | understand it, in ; central purchasing 
agency. And T would like now to inquire for the information of the 
committee what the status of that directive is, whether it has been 
formalized or not. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Courtney, the directive that relates to 

e collaboration between the Nav vy and Army personnel physically in 
New York is in effect and has been in effect since last August. An 
dditional directive relating to collaboration at the Washington level, 
ven the schedules of procurement are made up 

Mr. Courtney. That is the one to which I have reference. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. That paper has been approved b: 

e¢ Munitions Board and has been forwarded by the Munitions Board 
to the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary of Defense authorized 

to state this morning that within days he will determine whether 
lis opinion that agreement goes far enough toward centralizing 
or Whether he desires something more. 

Mr. Heserr. Would vou elaborate on that, Mr. Secretary, please / 
Phe Secretary has authorized you to say that he will make a decision 
isto whether it goes far enough and there is some doubt in his mind 

it it does not go far enough. 

Secretary ALeExanper. That is correct. He believes that at least 

t directive must be issued and the question in his mind is whether 

‘strong enough or he desires something stronger. 
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Mr. Henerr. Then the committee is to assume from the informati: 
you carry to us, that there is no need in the Secretary’s mind that t! 
isa needed direction ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is correct. 

Mr. Heverr. Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. And the direction in which it is to be strengthen: 
would be in the direction of centralizing procurment ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, Mr. Courtney. If I might go back— 

Mr. Courtney. Would you elaborate on that so we may understa 
exactly what is at issue? 

secretary ALEXANDER. As I said to you the other day the least ce 
tralized form of procurement is where all three services have sep: 
rate offices in different cities. That is out with respect to this subj 
matter. Then there is the collaborative system which is what t! 
directive would solidify and strengthen, which is having persom 
of both services in the same office, but not technically a joint agence) 
Then there is a joint agency, such as you have in the Armed Servic 
Medical Procurement Agency, which is one of the alternatives that 
the Secretary of Defense is considering for this case. Then you fw 
ther have single service purchase assignment, which one service pu 
chasing for all three services a particular common item. In that case 
you have personnel of one service only in the office, instead of three 
as you have in the case of the Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with the pro 
posal for a central procurement agency for armed services textile, 
clothing, and footwear, which was prepared last July by the Muni 
tions Board ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I am. 

Mr. Courrnry. And are you familiar with the proposals which: 
were made in that study, having reference to the agreement which was 
reached in January 6, 1945, between Mr. Forrestal, then Secretary o! 
the Navy, and the late Secretary Patterson of the Army—— 

Mr. Hepserr. May I interrupt, Mr. Courtney’ Did you say July’ 
Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Courrney. No. I am referring to the agreement. 

Mr. Heeerr. All right. 

Mr. Courrney. The agreement which finally resulted and was 
cluded in this study. The agreement of January 6, 1945, between the 
Secretary Forrestal of the Navy and then Secretary Patterson of t!i 
Army proposing a collaborative office in New York for the centrs 
purchasing of textiles and later the report of the so-called Strau 
Draper report, which I presume is Admiral Strauss and Gene 
Draper for the Army. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrney. Which recommended the establishment of this ki 
of an organization. Do you have that in mind? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I do. 

Mr. Courrney. And then referring to this study made by the Mu 
tions Board in 1951, do you recall the recommendation of the Boa: 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I should like to have my recollection 
freshed, if you please, Mr. Courtney, on that. 

Mr. Courrney. All right. I am going to refer specifically to o 
item. Ina total, about 1,000 purchasing and contracting administ 
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tion personnel are competing for products from at least nine pro- 

irvement offices. The adoption of joint procurement in this area will 
rive rise to savings of at le ast 300 personnel, plus such other advan- 
tages as the application of more efficient practices, conservation of 
paper and manpower, the utilization of the most-qualified personnel, 

e elimination of wasteful inspection practices, the use of integrated 
requirement and procurement scheduling practices, and the expedi 

ous resolution of procurement problems, price savings can be secured 

rough reduced industrial sales costs, handling costs, and interest 
sarges. Now I would like to know from you whether or not the 
Board’s recommendation as it has gone forward to the Secretary 
~ognizes the validity of that statement ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. It recognizes 90 percent of the validity of 

at statement anyhow. It differs shghtly from it. If you want me 
to elaborate ¢ 

Mr. Courrnery. In what respect does it differ from the conclusions 
which have been expressed by the Board ¢ 

Secretary ALeExaNpEeR. Yes. The difference is one of degree, Mr. 
Courtney, because if I might, I think if you have completely separate 
offices in different cities trying to buy the same common item for two 
or more services you get. 100 percent of the evils that they are refer- 

ing to. If you have collaborative purchasing in one office as we have 
now proposed in New York, I believe that pretty close to 100 percent 
of those evils will be eliminated. If you have joint agency instead 
of collaborative, there is opinion that that would make even greater 
saving. But the difference between separate offices and a collaborative 
irrangement such as was contemplated by Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Pat- 
terson is nine-tenths—it is at least five times as efficient to have a 
ollaborative office as to have separate offices. 

Mr. Courrnry. Granting that to be true. how far have we prog 
ressed toward this objective now which I understand to be the pro 
posal and the finding that a joint procurement office is the most 
desirable ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, sir, we. have proceeded to—— 

Mr. Courrnery. Mr. Secretary, may I ask vou there / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. Does that proposal meet with the approval of the 
Munitions Board 4 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I believe that the Chairman and some of the 
taff of the Munitions Board feel that there should be what is tech 

ily known as joint procurement in this case. 

Mr. Courtney. That is in accordance with the findings to which J 
have just made reference ? 

Secretary ALexanper, That is correct. I think that the service 

embers of the Munitions Board are inclined to feel that greater 
efliciency would result from the tightened-up collaborative purchasing 

ich T have described. That matter is the matter which is really 
before the Secretary of Defense. He has said you must at least 
vhten up your collaborative purchasing as the paper before me 
vgests, but I will consider whether vou shall go further and make it 
nt. 


1 


Vir. Courrney. Then, the state of the record, if we understand the 
1K tioning of the Munitions Bourd, would he this: the sery ice sSecre- 
ries, of whom you are one, hold to the view that the collaborative 
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arrangement is the one which should be adopted and in the pres 
state of the record that represents the finding of the Board, subject on! 
to the appeal of the Chairman of the Munitions Board ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney, may I make this clear for the record, that the chan 
inan of the Munitions Board himself voted with us to approve th 
paper which has previously been discussed here, which is now befor 
the Secre ‘tary of Defense. That approval of his was without prejud 
LO proce ding to reeXiumine it 1 mediately Oras Soon 3s possible a 
further change the thing by making it joint. At the moment, ther 
no difference between the Chairman and the Board members on t 

ction taken sending this paper to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Courrney. In other words, at this point he agrees that if that 
all he can get the collaborative agreement is one step in the rig! 
direction 7 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. ANpErRsON. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask a question right 
at that point. 

Mr. Heeerr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. ANperson. IT think the Secretary indicated that the Chairma: 
of the Munitions Board voted with the Secretaries in this instance. 
I understood yesterday the Chairman of the Munitions Board did not 
vote, that he decided. Now am I incorrect in that assumption 4 

Secretary ALexaNper. Well, Mr. Anderson, if the Chairman dis 
agrees with the other three members, he may then take the matter to 
the Secretary of Defense, which is a form of appeal, just as one of 
the service Secretaries may ask his secretary to appeal to the Secretary 
of Defense if he is in the minority. In this instance, the Chairma: 
and the three members, as T remember it, voted unanimously to pass 
this at this time. 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, my understanding from yesterday's testimony 
was that the Chairman of the Board never voted. If there was 
disagreement, he decided. In other words, I] would assume, then. 
from what I heard vesterday, that he concurred in the views of | 
three Secretaries, but that he did not vote with them. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, I don’t know that we have eve 

Mr. ANperson. That may be a little technical, but [ would lke 
lip. 

tary ALEXANDER. It seems tome Ihave heard him vote on ma 

> items where there was no dlisavreement. We only pay atte 

lit Isto say, we only particularly notice lis vote rf he is vot 
tO dec} le het weelh some ot is W ho “ure Wn disagreement. 

Mr. Hiénert. Maybe I can be helpful, Mr. Secretary, and Mr. And 

nh. Now Mr. Anderson is addressing himself to this informal be: 
vhich has ne statutory standing. You are addressing yoursell 
the formal Board. 

Mr. ANpErRsoN. No, no, oh no, Mr. Chairman. 

Mi. Heserr. Yes. 

Mr. ANperson. I am not confused on that issue. I was going to 
ask later on if it would be pertinent at this point to inquire whether or 
not this agreement was approved by the so-called ASPR Confere: 

Mr. Courtney. I was coming to that. 
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Mr. Anpbrrson. Tam trying to find out whether or not the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board votes or doesn’t vote. That is all I want to 
clear up. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. It is my understanding that he votes. 

Mr. Heserr. May I press the point there, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hever. See if we ean't clear it up here. The Secretary is ad- 
dressing himself to a meeting of‘the Board which is called by the 
Chairman, 

Mr. Anperson. Correct. 

Mr. Heéserr. Which is a formal functioning board. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Heépverr. And which the Chair places the agenda before the 
Board and it is decided on there. 

Mr. Anpberson. That is right. 

Mr. Henerr. Now we are not talking about this secret panel. 

Mr. Anperson. No: not the ASPR group. 

Mr. Heserr. All right. Continue, Mr. Courtney. Then, Mr. Secre- 
tary, as T understand it, then, your recollection 1s that there is unanim- 
ity on the subject of the collaborative purchasing agreement which 
however has not been completely resolved because the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board has reserved the right to appeal and has suggested 
that joint procurement as recommended in the report which I hold 
Inmy hand is the more desirable of the two and that that subject is 
now before the Secretary for decision ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Courtney, technically, I do not think 
that the Chairman of the Munitions Board has appealed, because I 
think that he concurred in the action of the Board to pass the collabo- 
rative arrangement. 

Mr. Heéverr. May I again inject myself, to try to clear it up, Mr. 
Courtney and Mr. Secretary / 

Mr. Courtney, I think what the Chairman has appealed from is the 
lecision of this informal group. He has not appealed—that is another 
matter. It is another subject. 

Secretary Arexanper. That is an entirely different matter which 
I didn’t think we have touched as vet. 

Mr. Hérerr. That is correct. He concurs in what has been done 

this recent directive. However, that is not the directive that he 
orlemally subseribed to, which was tossed aside. The document which 
Mr. Courtney holds in his hand is a previous submission by the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board, w hich the three Secretaries threw in the 
ishean and came up with this other one which is now 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, we can’t—— 

Mr. Hénerr. In other words. the Chairman who is a prisoner in his 
wh house decided if he couldn’t eet the whole loaf of bread he was 
voing to take a slice of it. 

Secretary ALexanper. Mr. Chairman, T am sorry, I don’t think 
hat we three service representatives ean throw anything in the ash- 

even if we wanted to, because if the three of us disagree with 
the chairman he has the automatic right of appeal to the Secretary 
of Defense. T do not think that that is what happened here. As with 
30 many of these items, people approaching it from a different angle 
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come to different conclusions. Then in the Board they discuss 
different conclusions which they had previously arrived at and atte! 
to resolve their differences. In this instance, this matter has be 
resolved, willingly, nothing being thrown into the ashean, and all 
us, not only the Chairman, but certainly I agree that we must 
examine constantly whether this thing is working and whether | 
haps it ought to be made into a joint agency. We do not have clo 
minds on that. Excuse me. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, Mr. Secretary, then what is the state of tly 
Chairman of the Munitions Board’s position in respect of a jo 
procurement, as recommended in this report? Does he still adher 
to that and is that matter before the Secretary for decision in su 
a way that a decision can be made under all these directives? 

Secretary ALexanper. A decision can be made, Mr. Courtney. 

I said earlier, the Secretary of Defense authorized me to say tl 
the matter of approval of this action of the Munitions Board or 
requiring something stronger to be done is now before him and 
expects Within a matter of days to decide it. 

Mr. Heéserr. Now may I ask? This is a stronger document thi 
Mr. Courtney holds in his hand than the one that was—— 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I cannot say whether the Secretary of Di 
fense—whether it will be that exact document, I cannot say. 

Mr. Héserr. This is not an unofficial document. This is official. 

Mr. Courrnry. Mr. Secretary, earlier I referred to the Munitions 
Board recommendation of July 1951 and it is from that I read t! 
recommendation for a joint procurement and it is a question now 
to whether or not joint procurement or collaborative procurement 
such as you have previously described will be accepted by the Secr 
tary. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is right, or Mr. Courtney, the th 
alternative, which is a single service purchase assignment. 

Mr. Courtney. That is true. 

Secretary ALexanper. To one of the three services. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, is the single service procurement assignine?! 
still under consideration or has that been resolved by the action of 
the Board ? 

Secretary ALexanper. It has not been resolved by the action 
the Board. The Board has said at the moment, of the three mea 
of procurement we will stick to strengthened collaborative, but it 
still up to the Secretary of Defense which of the three methods 
will select and that is one of the reasons that it is taking him a lit 
time to arrive at his decision because there are many factors in choos 
ing between the three types which he must consider. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Secretary, if we can get back to the subject of 
the ASPA group which was under consideration by the committe 
yesterday. The testimony so far is, just to state the question before 
you, that this ASPR group or now called a conference, formerly 
named a committee, I believe, has been in existence since the Armed 
Services Procurement Act was passed and continued to function afte 
the passage of the National Security Act which described the functio: 
which should be exercised and performed by the Munitions Boa 
under section 213 as amended. Now you appoint two members as »! 
curement secretary for the Army to that ASPR group, do you not ‘ 
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Secretary ALEXANDER. I do. 

Mr. Courrney. They in turn report to you! 

Secretary ALEXANDER. They do. 

Mr. Courrney. I will ask you whether or not, Mr. Secretary, it 
isn’t a fact that this informal group also issues policy directives to 
the departments and in particular to the Department of the Army as 
a result of their joint collaboration at that level ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is true only after certain additional 
things have happened. 

Mr. Courrnry. Well—— 

Secretary ALEXANDER. If you and the chairman would think it ap- 
propriate, I have a fairly full background on this ASPR conference 
which I should very much like to lay before you at this point. I think 
t will answer your question. 

Mr. Heserr. We anticipated that you could come up with a good 
explanation today, Mr. Secretary. You may read it. 

Secretary ALexanper. Well, sir. I hope you will feel when I am 
through that it sheds some light on the matter, because it isn’t quite 
as esoteric as the name “Asper” sounds. 

Mr. Héperr. Off the record, Mr. Secretary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hérerr. We are on the record now. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. The story of this conference begins in 1948. 
The Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, which many of you 
helped draft, was signed by the President February 19, 1948, and 
became effective 90 days later. When he signed the act, the President 
wrote to the Secretary of Defense asking him to implement the statute 
by establishing “detailed standards to guide your procurement 
officers.” 

At this time, in 1947, there was in existence a working group of the 
Munitions Board known as the Procurement Policy Council. To 
create the detailed standards requested by the President, there was 
established under the procurement policy council of the Munitions 
Board a committee of the council which became known as the ASPR 
ad hoe committee. 

Mr. Hérerr. This committee is familiar with the ad hoc committees. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. This committee received no charter since its 
task was simply to write uniform procurement regulations for the 

iree armed services. This ad hoc committee subsequently dropped 
he words “ad hoc” and became the ASPR conference. The ASPR 
ommittee or conference has never been an organization which flouted 
the authority of the Munitions Board or operated without the Muni- 
tion’s Board cognizance. In its inception, it was under a council of 
the Munitions Board. The members comprised and now comprise re- 

ponsible procurement personnel of the three services, although not 

e top level. At present, the Army representatives are the chief of 

e purchases branch in the office of G4 and the Chief of the Procure- 

ent Division in the Office of the Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Secretary, could you supply their names at this 
point ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, I] can. The first name is Col. A. Fregosi 

nd the second name is Col. A. W. Hickey. Our intent is to get on 
that committee the people who know the legal side and the business 

de of procurement. These men are responsible to me as Under 
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secretary of the Army, but through me to the Munitions Board I 
cause Las Under Secretary ama Board member as well as a proeu 
ment officer of the Army. The Secretary and the secretariat of t 
ASPR committee or conference have always been Munitions Boa 
personnel. The member of the Munitions Board staff now sits on { 
conference as observer and participates in its discussions. 

Mr. Courtney. How long since the Munitions Board has particip: 
ed in its discussions without voice ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, sir, it speaks in the discussions. — It 
does not have a vote in the discussions. As far as i know, that has bee 
the practice all along. I will come into where the Munitions Board 
comes into it again, in a moment. As far as I know, neither the 
ASPR committee nor the present conference has ever attempted and 
does not now attempt to establish final procurement policy. In view 
of the rank of the military members, it is not likely that they would 
be able to do so. On policy matters, the present ASPR conference Can 
do no more than recommend. The recommendations are always sub 
mitted to the Munitions Board for approval and do not become 
effective unless and until approved by the Board. 

Mr. Hénerr. Now let’s understand each other there, Mr. Secretary. 
The ASPR Board must submit its findings to the Board. 

Secretary ALexanper. That is right. 

Mr. Hep RT. That is right. And who iS the Board ? The same 
people / 

Secretary Anexanper. Mr. Chairman, the Board consists of thi 

urman of the Board. 

Mr. Hétserr. Oh, that is the first time the Chairman gets in on this 
denl, | know that. 

secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir: because his stat! member is sitt 
with the conference in its discussions and very often influenees thi 
results of the conference. 

Mr. Hétverr. But, it goes back to what I origimally said. It is sul 


mitted—in effect, though, these other three people, I mean the two 


people from each division, are designated by the individual procure 


ment secretary. That is correct, isn’t it / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is right. 

Mr. Hénerr. And compose the *Asper” conference or whatever v« 
eall it. But then when it is submitted, it is submitted to the same 
superiors. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir. The conference actions are su! 
mitted directly to the Board, not through me. 

Mr. Hétverr. Well, who is the Board ? 

Secretary Anexanper. The Munitions Board. 

Mr. Wénerr. And who is on the Munitions Board 7 

Secretary ALEXANDER. The Chairman and the three service proeurs 
ment secretaries. 

Mr. Hénerr. That is correct, and the three service procureme! 
secretaries name the members of this conference. 

Secretary ALexanper. They do not name the Munitions Board rep 


+ 


resentative. 

Mr. Heéserr. Oh, don't let’s get confused now. They are on t 
Munitions Board already, but the three secretaries name the person! 
of this informal board. 





Secretary ALEXANDER. Except for the individuals whom the chair- 
man names to attend the meetings. 

Mr. Héperr. But that Chairman—he has no power in there. He 
is merely an observer. That is all he is. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, he knows everything they co. 

Mr. Heserr. All right. That is perfectly all right. We are not 
saving he doesn’t know. Everybody knows everything over there ex 
ept the committee of Congress what is goine on. But here is the 
proposition that I am trying to stress. It is this well, let me put 

in simple language, so the garden variety individual like myselt 
in understand. Say we three members up here, Mr. Doyle, for in 
stance, Mr. Elston, and myself, name the people who are going to 
represent us on this “Asper” board, but we are the responsible ind 
viduals. We are the ones who make the decision. theoretically, ul 
least. is that correct / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, I think that that is not completely—— 

Mr. Héenerr. Then when it comes up for decision, who does it come 
upto’ It comes right back to us. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. You are omitting the Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board. 

Mr. Heserr. No. Then the Munitions Board Chairman gets in 
after there is a decision. Politically speaking, this is like an inter 
caucus Within the big caucus. The intercaucus brings it up after they 
have made the decision. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, when vou are speaking abou 
caucus, Vou contuse me as much as I do when I talk about an ad hoe 
‘committee, 1 am afraid. 

Mr. Heserr. Tam sure, Mr. Secretary, vou wouldn't hold your posi 
tion 1f vou didn’t know what a caucus meant. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, may I point out for the record to 
irr'y it forth. 

Mr. Heserr. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. The Chairman of the Munitions Board has no vote. 
He has only an appeal, in the event that the three Secretaries agree 
among themselves and he disagrees with them. 

secretary ALEXANDER. That is correct, Mr. Courtney. But I think 
t makes it sound as if he didn’t have the power which in fact he does 
have. In case he doesn’t agree with what the other people propose, 
that he could vet the Secretary ot Defense to overrule the ot her people. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, I pointed out that he had only a right of 
appeal. He did not have a vote. 

secretary ALEXANDER. Well. he has a vote. 

Mr. Courrney. But he may not exercise it if there are three votes 
ininst him. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. He may exercise it and then the majority 
carries. But if he cares to appeal it, he may. 

Mr. Hénerr. Well, as a matter of fact. Mr. Secretary. that is what 
the conflict 1s all about right now. The Chairman of the Munitions 
Board finds himself impotent and it is a clash between the three ser 

e Secretaries and the Chairman of the Munitions Board. The Chair 
man of the Munitions Board at this time, realizing that he is impotent 

the position in which he finds himself, is now making a demand to 


ie Secretary of Defense that he be given formal representation on 
that Board. 
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Mr. Courtney. On the “Asper” group. 

Mr. Héserr. On the *Asper” board. Now isn’t that a fact? Tt 
clash and a struggle for power—I will not say power but for authori 
Here the Chairman of the Munitions Board under statute finds bin 
self the individual charged with the responsibility of administering 
the policy of the Munitions Board and finds himself in the positio. 
that he is overridden and caught by three secretaries who disagree ai 
override him, so it makes him completely impotent in the functioning 
of his duty, and that is the decision that the Secretary of Defense 
called upon to resolve as of now. 

Secretary Anexanper. Mr. Chairman, | can't testify to what 1 
‘ hairman of the Munitions Board feels in this thing, excepting thai 

I do know that it is quite true that there is a difference of opinion 
between him and the three service members just on the matter of the 
set-up of this conference which is a very small part of the whole 
picture. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is right, which is the strongest part of the Mun 
tions Board. Unless the Munitions Board Chairman can discharge 
his responsibility, then he is ineffectual, and this hush-hush fight that 
has been going on in the Pentagon, which just came to the attention 
of the committee in a circuitous manner, Is the real issue involved. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that ¢ 

Mr. Héserr. Certainly you may. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. It is not intended to be hush-hush in any way 
at all. IT agree with you that the Chairman of the Munitions Boari 
must have the power to fulfill his functions under the law and there is 
a difference of opinion, not at all a serious one, I feel, between us on 
whether he has the power now with respect to this conference. I think 
it is the first time in the 214 years that I have been here that there has: 
been even that much disagree ment between the Chairman and thie 
Board members. They haven’t always agreed on a particular matter 
that came before them, but it has always been possible for either side, 
if he didn’t like the decision, to appeal. And so it has been. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Secretary, at this point may we get into a little 
history. Isn’t it a fact that the present Chairman of the Munitions 
Board of which you are a member as one of the first undertakings of 
his new office was to abolish the committee system in the Board w herel 
all of the decisions of the various levels in the Board were handled b\ 
committees, and isn’t it a fact that committees were abolished by 1 
Chairman and when it reached down to the “Asper” group, the nan 
of that group was changed to conference, which it is now, in order 1 
avoid dissolution ? 

Mr. Héserr. I am the pha ivy nder. 

Secretary ALexAnper. In brief, the ASPR Conference is nothi 
more mysterious than an effective ‘interservice working group wh 
has achie ved outstanding success in coordinating the approach of | 
three services to common procurement problems . The deve lop 
of the conference: In 1950, the chairman of the Defense Manageni 
Committee in the Office of the Secretary of Defense ordered the dis 
lution of all defense councils. 

In 1950—and this answers the very question you raised, Mr. 
Courtney—the chairman of the Defense management Committee in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense ordered the dissolution of «ll 
defense councils, committees and working groups, except those whic! 
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had been formalized by the grant of a charter. Since the ASPR 
Committee had no charter, the dissolution applied to it in terms, but 
{o permit its personnel to cease operating at that point would have 
left a portion of the Armed Services Procurement Regulations still 
incomplete. The primary function at all times of this committee was 
to write drafts of these regulations for approval first by the services 
and then the Munitions Board [indicating ]. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Secretary, didn’t they take on the added respon- 

bility of issuing procurement directives to the several services 4 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I do not believe that they ever issued a 

rective of any kind themselves. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, let us not call it by so formal a name as a 
directive. Didn't they issue policy statements which were adhered 
io by the several services / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Any proposed policies that they suggested 
were never adhered to Ly the services until the procurement secretaries 

dT think the Munitions Board had approved of them. 

Mr. Courrney. But in any event, may I make this observation, Mr. 
Secretary, that since these two members report to you and report a 
recommendation with respect to policy, it would not be necessary under 
that set-up for the Munitions Board ever to know of a policy directive / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I will touch on that question, Mr. Courtney. 

So by informal agreement by the armed services and the Munitions 
Board, personnel of the old committee continued to meet for the pur- 
pose of completing the regulations, and I wish to stress that. by in- 
formal agreement of the services and the Munitions Board they con 
tinued to meet for the purpose of writing regulations. The conference 
was so successful in achieving a coordinated procurement approach for 
drafting procurement regulations that gradually it came to be u-ed 
is a coordinating unit for other procurement problem. I will not 
iow attempt to describe the wide variety of questions that are placed 
before the conference, but T am submitting for the record a list of the 
items on the agenda and the minutes of the conference as of February 
5.1952. These items are typical of the committee’s work. 


ASPR CoONFERENCE—MEMORANDUM FOR THE ASPR CONFEREES 


biect: Agenda for the February 5, 1952, meeting to be held at 1000 hours, rooin 
2D 833, the Pentagon 
1. January 29, 1952, minutes. 

Case 51—13-—Contract Financing Section.—The subject item was discussed 
the last meeting ind action thereon deferred until this meeting. 

Contract cost principles—Negotiating fired overhead rates.—At the Jan 

uary 29, 1952, meeting, the conference was advised the status of this matter by 

Wright, OSD. The item is included for further discussion 
1 Case 51-16—Machine Tool Escalation Clause This subject was briefly dis 
ssed at the last meeting and is included for further consideration 

lireraft Committee case 55.—Consideration of this item was deferred until 

his meeting. 

Section NIT—Laher—-Clauses.—It is anticipated that copi of the labor 
uses developed by the Departinent of Defense and the GSA for presentation 
the Department of Labor will be provided at or hefore the meet ng for in 
nation of the members. 

Nmeracneu radi faocilittes coutract C“erypig ef the svbiect contract were 

distributed to the members at the January 29, 1952, meeting. Consideration of 
s item was deferred until this meeting 
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S ise O1-33 Deviation from standard dispute s article, Copies of at 
muttee report on the subject were distributed to the members at the Jon 


9, 1952) meeting Consideration of the report was deferred until this meet 
6-—Contingent fees.—It is anticipated that a report from the 
committee will be provided for consideration at or before the meeting. 
Mal performance bond At the January 15, 1952, meeting, cons 
ject item was deferred until this meeting 
tion NTITTI Government property Paragraph 13—41) 
hat a report from the subject committee will be provided 
or before the meeting. 
section A ISP 2R—Insurance Part 3.—The Insurance ¢ 
e has considered the con 


ments received from the technical services, bur: 
conmmands and submitted a revision to the secretary based thereon 


the agenda for discussion 


Ro CONFERENCI MEMORANDUM FOR THE ASPR CONFEREES 


ct: Minutes of the February 5, 1952, meeting held at 1000 hours. roon 
oo, the Pentagon 


\ttendance 


A. Fregosi Lt. Col. J. E. Baker 
N. Hickey Lt. M. F Lunch 
J. D. Kooken Mr. R. C. Bryant 


NAVY 


Mr. Philip Caldwell Mr. R. Pasley 
Mr. M. Steger Mr. C. Keely Fox 
Mr. L. E, Chermak 


AIR FORCE 


Dunn Mr. John Hancock 
J. W. Bitner Mr. Wm. Munves 
J. Karas Mr. R. Wienshienk 


OSD 
Mr. J. Drewe1 


MUNITIONS BOARD 


o and three only 


2) Minutes of January 29, 1952, approved with the following modification 

Item 12 Case 9Z-I Patent clauses for second sources Q/ supply for wse 
facilities contracts.—The words “for use in facilities contracts” were del 
from the subject and from the first sentence of the minutes. 
3. Case 51-13—Contract financing section.—Ways and means of expeditious! 
promulgating the new section covering financial aids for immediate use by 
military departments was discussed at length. It was determined that as 
interim measure, the section would be issued immediately by departme: 
directive and what comments on the section would be requested of the techni 
services, bureaus and cominands and the Research and Development Boa 
The Editing Committee was requested to prepare an approvriate foreword 
the section for use in its promulgation to the departments. Concurrently w 


action, it was determined that copies would be forwarded to indu 


this 
soliciting comments for consideration in a future revision if such = revis 
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ippears hecessary. The following groups were suggested as indicative of those 
om whom comments should be requested ; 

The Inter-Association Group on Government Procurement 

National Association of Manufacturers 

United States Chamber of Commerce 

American Banking Association 

Federal Reserve Board 


’ 


1 Contract cost prin iple S Nevotiating fired overhead rates A verbal status 
port Was provided with respect to the committee’s action in the development 
the proposed reply, and the reasons therefor were discussed at considerable 


ength. No definitive action was taken by the conference on this matter. 

5. Section NITI—Labor—Clauses The labor conunmnittee chairman presented 

verbal progress report with respect to the labor clauses. Copies of the clauses 

eloped by the military departments and the GSA were distributed to the 
wembers. Consideration of the proposed clauses was deferred until the next 
eeting 

6. Case 49-6. Contingent fees.—Consideration of this item was deferred until 
he next meeting as the committee report was not available. 

7. Aircraft committee case 55.-—The subject case was referred back to the 

mference committee for review and for a final report. As the Signal Corps 

‘the Army has indicated an interest in the document, Mr. R. C. Bryant was 
designated Army member of the committee 

8. Case 51-338—Deviation from standard disputes article—The members con- 
sidered a report presented by the committee which recommended that the present 
lisputes clause be revised. The conterence agreed with the committee recom- 
mendation and requested that the subcommittee meet with the editing committee 
to develop a revised clause covering disputes. The committee was further 
requested to present a report for consideration at the next meeting. 

9 Annual performance bond.—Consideration of this item was deferred until 
the next meeting. 

10. Case 49-25—NSection XITTI—iovernment property—Paragraph 13-411.— 
The conference was advised of the varying reaction of industry to the proposed 
revision of paragraph 18-411. The conference concurred in the proposed revi 
sion developed by the committee and approved the revision for issuance by de 
partmental directive for immediate use. After approval, the revision was re- 
ferred to the revision committee for inclusion in the fourth revision of the ASPR. 
The revised paragraph (15-411) is attached as inclosure 1. 

11. Case 51-27 INPR—lInsurance Part 3.—The proposed revised section 

ering this subject developed by the insurance comimittee including certain 
hanges resulting from the comments received from the technical services, 

ireaus, and commands, was represented to the conference for Consideration. 
It was determined to refer the revised section to the editing committee for editing 
prior to forwarding to industry for comment. 

12. Case 51-16 VWachine-tool escalation clause.—The subiect was discussed 
for the purpose of assuring uniformity of treatment within the three 
departments. 

Irehilect-engineer fees.—Copies of a classified docu 


sing uniform procedures for the employment of and payment 


3. Case 52-2 

gineer services were distributed to the members. Consideratio 

aus deferred until the next meeting 

Nore.—The subject of architect-engineer contracts Was previ 

the August 29, 1950, meeting, case 50-57. 

14. Case 51-17—Defeuse production pools——The subject committee was re 
quested to provide a report for consideration at the next meeting 

1. Case 50-20—Procurement action report.—Copies of a memorandum pro- 
posing a revision of the Individual Procurement Action Report—DD Form 350, 
to be completed and available for use at the beginning of the new fiscal year, were 
istributed to the members. The conference agreed that the subject form should 
be revised. The memorandum was referred to the procurement action report 
committee with a request that a report be provided the conference by the next 
weeting outlining the committees plan of action in accomplishing this revision 
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18. Emergency radio facilities contract—The conference considered a drat 
of a contract for emergency radio service and facilities presented by the editing 
committee. In this consideration, it was noted that the subject contract had no: 
been coordinated with industry. The conference approved the contract as mod 
fied and authorized its use as the departments may deem appropriate. 

19, Next meeting.—February 12, 1952, to be held at 1000 hours, room 2015, 
Main Navy. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. The record was so good of this ASPR co: 
ference that in 1951 the Chairman of the Defense Management Com 
mittee exempted it from the application of the previous order and 
directed that the conference be formalized by issuance of a charter, 
That is what raised the preesnt question, the form of the charter. Ii 
was subsequently referred, in view of the differences of opinion bi 
tween the chairman and the other members of the board, to the Secr 
tary of Defense for his decision, and that is where it now sits. 

I might add a few words about how the conference actually ope: 
ates. Items are placed on its agenda in one of three ways: By request 
of a military member of the conference; by request of the Munitions 
Board observer at the conference; or by request of the Board itself 
formally. 

Action by the ASPR conference on an item placed on its agenda 
involves clearance of the matter at all levels of the three military de 
partments and likewise with the interested members of industry whe 
that is appropriate. For example, in drafting an armed services pro 
curement regulation, it is our policy never to do it without receiving 
the comments of industry first in order—since they are the people that 
the regulations govern our dealings with, we want to know their 
criticisms beforehand and if they are reasonable we attempt to do 
something about it. 

This conference is the method of contact with the various industry 
associations and other people who are interested in having a feasible. 
practical way of doing business with the Government. 

Recommendations of the conference on procurement policy matters 
are placed on the Munitions Board agenda for action in two ways 
Kither by the Munitions Board observer at the conference or by on 
of the Procurement Secretaries as a result of the suggestion from the 
service member of the conference. 

I should like to emphasize that the recommendations of the co1 
ference on policy matters do not become final until adopted by the 
Munitions Board. Further, that the conference has always operated 
in harmony and in close liaison with the Board. I believe the confe: 
ence has proved itself a very valuable interservice working group. 

Now | would like, if I may, to insert in the record also a copy of 
memorandum of June 15, 1950, from the then Chairman of the Mu 
tions Board to the three service members of the board. [ would 1! 
vour leave to read a piece of it: 

Subject: Vrocessing of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. 

1. In accordance with the action of the Munitions Board at its one hundred 
and fourth meeting held May 11, 1950, the following procedure will be utilized 
in the development, processing, and approval of the Armed Services Procurs 
ment Regulation and modifications thereof. 


Then it goes into the method whereby a regulation will be made up 
The important part about it, I think, in this discussion is that whe: 
the draft has been prepared, if the — is unanimously > by 
the three Departments and concurred in by the Chairman of 
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Munitions Board, a report will be made to the Munitions Board in the 
form of an announcement. If any department of the chairman of the 
Munitions Board does not concur in the draft, the latter will be sub- 
mitted to the Board in the form of an agenda item for resolution of 
the differences. And I may repeat that if there are differences be 
tween two of the board members, no matter which two, chairman or 
service members, there is a right of appeal to the Secretary of Defense 
in all cases. 
Memorandum for— 

The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 

The Under Secretary of the Army 

The Chairman, Munitions Board Procurement Policy Council 
Subject: Processing of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. 

1. In accordance with the action of the Munitions Board at its one 
hundred and fourth meeting held May 11, 1950, the following pro- 
cedures will be utilized in the development, processing, and approval 
of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation and modification 
thereof: 

a) The Procurement Policy Council (ASPR) will 

1) Initially develop a draft of the section in coordination with the procuring 
activities of the military departments. 

(2) Coordinate with the General Accounting Office, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, or other governmental agency, on matters coming within their 
respective interests. 

(3) Secure the comments of appropriate representatives of industry with 
respect to the draft of the section. 

(4) Appropriately modify the drafts as it deems advisable pursuant to the 
omments received. 

(5) Submit the modified draft simultaneously to the appropriate Assistant 
or Under Seeretary of each Department and the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board, accompanied by a statement indicating the substantial objections of 
ndustry and the objections of the General Accounting Office, the General Services 
Administration, or other governmental agency, which are not fully received in 
the revised draft. 

(hb) If the draft is unanimousiy approved by the three Departments, and is 
concurred in by the Chairman of the Munitions Board, a report will be made 

» the Munitions Board in the form of an Announcement prior to the promulga 
tion 

¢) If any Department or the Chairman of the Munitions Board does not con 
cur in the draft, the matter will be submitted to the Munitions Board in the 
form of an agenda item for resolution of the differences 

2. This memorandum supersedes my memorandum dated May 25, 1950, on this 
& iect. 

Husertr Ek. Howarp, Chairman 

Mr. Hiétperr. Have you finished your statement on that, Mr. Secre 
tary ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. I have two questions in connection with that first 
of all, Mr. Secretary, so the record may be clear, you referred to the 
abolition of the committee system in the Munitions Board by reason 
of the Director of Management ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. The Chairman of the Defense Management 
Committee, who was then General McNarney. 

Mr. Courtney. The Defense Management Committee, who was the 
agent, 1f you please, of the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Correct. 

My. Courtney. Ordered the abolition of all committees ? 
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Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Courtney. And, of course, that directive would have affect 
this “Asper” group ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Courrney. Had it not been resolved into what is now known 
a conference ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Courrnrey. Mr. Secretary, you are familiar, IT take it, wit 
the functions which the Congress said were to be exercised by the 
Munitions Board under the statute as amended, and IT will ask yo 
whether or not there is anything performed by this conference whic! 
is not also completely within the scope end authority of the Munitions 
Board as its authority is defined in the statute ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I believe that the Munitions Board has ov 
all procurement coordinating policy power which covers the ent 
field. 

Mr. Courrney. In other words, the functions of both completel 
coincide, do they not—that of the Munitions Board and that of the 
“Asper” group, as those functions are designated and deseribed in th 
National Security Act 4 

Secretary ALExANDeR. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in your observa 
tion that this conference you describe as being an effective service 
group. By that do you mean that its decisions are effective to the 
exclusion of the Munitions Board and its functions as defined in the 


tutute ¢ 
Secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir, I do not. T mean it is effective | 


the sense that it does its work well, not in the sense that it can produc 
directives because it can’t. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, the point at issue so far as we are presently 
concerned is the question of decision, who makes decision and where is 
responsibility fixed. So I take it, then, vou exclude the word “etfective™ 
from any relat ionship to decision / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I do. 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it a fact that the Chairman ot 
the Munitions Board has how appealed under that arrangeme 
between the Secretaries, the Procurement Secretaries at the Munitio 
Board level, to the Secretary of Defense for authority to participat 
in the deliberations and have a voice 1m the “Asper” group ¢ Now 
take it that that appeal occurs by reason of the facet that the thre 
Procurement Secretaries are in agreement that the Chairman of t 
Munitions Board should not function as a part or a representativ' 
the Munitions Board should not function as a part of the “Asper” 
group. 

Would you explain to the committee what your reasons for holding 
to that view are, in the light of the statute which vests certain 1 
sponsibilities identical with that of the “.Asper” group into the Mu 
tions Board and its chairman ? 

Secretary ALeExANpER. Yes, Mr. Courtney. IT don’t feel strong 
about this matter a bit, in all honesty. I think the difference betwee 
the way the ASPR conference works now with a Munitions Boar 
observer present and participating in the discussion and with all 
action of the conference bound to come to the Munitions Board for 
approval or disapproval—I see no tremendous difference between th 
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id actually giving the Munitions Board observer the name of a full 
wember, ] have felt that since hear ly eve rvbody noreed that it had 
pee nN work! Ine well i In the past that it wou ld be well to leave it. But I 
can't get very angry about it one way or the other. 
Mr. Courtney. It is a question of decision, Mr. Secretary. 
Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, 
Mr. Courtney. Of fixing sponsibility. And that is the issue to 
hich we are directing sper attention at the moment. Then, I take 
Mr. secretary, that although you have voted with your conferees 
the services, the other secretary, that you do hot object to this 
airman of the Munitions Board designating a functionary who will 
ive a volce, an etlective voice in the deliberations of the “Aspe aif 
group ¢ 
Secretary ALEXANDER, No, sir. I think he should be able to have 
somebody there with an effective voice. I had merely felt that he 
ilready had and that since there was a difference of opinion on it, it 
could easily be resolved, as 1 know it will be by the Secretary of 
Defense. 
Mr. Courtney. It is an issue which has had to go to the Secretary of 
Defense for resolution / 
Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 
Mr. CouRTNEY. Because of the concurrence of the three secretaries / 
Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 
Mr. Courtney. I would like to pass for just a moment on this matter 
: of unit cost. 
Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 
Mr. Courtney. In some of the items that are referred to on ow 


exhibit in the rear of the room, the term unit cost is used, Now. 
that is a figure which is worked up within the various departments. 
v I will ask you if you will explain how unit cost is worked up within 


the departments in accordance with the regulations. 

Secretary AnLexanper. Right. I shall do my best to do that, Mr. 
Courtney. The term unit cost is generally the figure which is inserted 
i the catalog for an item. 

The purpose for W hich the unit cost fieoure exists is primat ily sO that 
al conmmander whose nian has willfully lost or destroved ahi item or a 
unit Which is accountable for something which turns those thines ove 
to another unit may have a figure which is a reasonably fair figure as 
the cost of the item. It isa figure which in times of fluctuating prices, 
of course, gets out of gear with current prices, It is not intended to 

be at allan accurate reflection of current prices. It is kept as up-to 
date as re asonably | ossible. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, asa matter of fact, Mr. Secretary, it reflects 
the weighted average over a period, does it not, of all prices ? 

y Secretary ALEXANDER. That is my understanding. 

: Mr. Courtney. And since there is no real stability to the market, it 
represents both a mean between the highs and the lows over a stated 
period. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. | believe it should. 

Mr. Courrney. And so it would be representative of what might be 

illed the average cost, plus the mark-up ? 

Secretary ALexanper. That is right, depending on whether the item 
sone which is bought frequently or seldom. In some instances a unit 
cost will reflect a 1946 cost, which is, of course, completely out of line. 





Mr. Courtney. A horse collar, for example, might be in a different 
class from a blanket. 

Mr. Secretary, a great many of your people have been examining 
the exhibit which is in the rear of the room and I noticed your remarks 
about the effectiveness of the exhibit and I was concerned that no rep 
resentations have been made to the committee about the army blanket 
which appears in the rear of the room. 

Now, if you will examine the ticket—any one of you in the rear of 
the room—which was supplied, I think you will find that that ticker 
does not give any unit cost and it says that the item was supplied by 
War Assets. I don’t suppose you want to convey the impression, M 
Secretary, on behalf of the Army, that it is supplied out of War A 
sets Administration with all of its blankets? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. We do not. We wish we got them all ther 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Secretary, what is the price of the army blanke 
at the present. time / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well Mr. Courtney, there are a number ot 
different army blankets, I believe, some, for example, for hospital-- | 
would have to supply—— 

Mr. Courrney. Let us take the blanket of the type that appears « 
the exhibit. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. May I go back to what I did have here before 
us last time? 

Mr. Courtney. If you please, yes. 

Secretary ALExXaANDeR. And if that answers the question, that is my 
Lest answer. 

Mr. Courtney. Very good. I think we had anticipated covering 
that subject, but didn’t get to it. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. The wnit cost of $21.75 for the medical white 
blanket, which I think is back there—are you talking about a brown 01 
a white one! 

Mr. Courtney. I am talking about the army brown, the od blanket 

Secretary ALEXANDER. The army brown. 

Mr. Courrnry. Well, the short of it, Mr. Secretary, is that there isn’t 
any army blanket on that display at all. is there / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I am sorry, I can’t answer that. I don’t 
know. There are blankets purchased by the Army, I imagine, | 
the army blanket is a term which I don’t think one can—— 

Mr. Courrnry. Well. let me say this: Is there an army blanket 
that. display / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Outside—I am excluding. of course, the Med 
Corps blanket. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Courtney. Which is common to all services. 

Secretary ALexanper. An olive drab blanket, which is the one ¢ 
is used in combat areas, I think is the one that you have there. 

Mr. Courrnry. Are you talking about the Medical Service blanket ‘ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, the olive drab Medical Service blan! 

Mr. Courtney. There are two medical corps blankets there. Or 
white for hospital use, and the other is o. d. for field use. 

Secretary ALexanper. Right. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, is there any Army blanket there? If 1 
let’s get the Army blanket’s price. 





Secretary ALEXANDER. You are referring to the olive drab medical 
ombat area blanket, or—— 

Mr. Courrnry. No, sir. Iam sure we all understand one another, 
that there is a joint procurement of Army, Navy and medical blankets, 
whether they be white or olive drab. Both of those are back there and 
wth of those are under the label “standardizing,” meaning that they 

in be cross serviced. Now let’s get back to the Army’s blankets, not 
ora specialized use such as medical use. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right, sir. Now your question is: What is 

price of the standard combat—— 

Mr. Courtney. You have the: unit cost, now, for your blanket / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I believe that the blanket, wool, 0. d., which 
- what you refer to as the Army blanket, M1934—well, there was a 
purchase of 1,000,000 such blankets in November, 1951, and the aver- 
ige price was $7.58. Of course, not each supplier quoted the same 
price. 

Mr. Courtney. Then wasn’t there a later purchase, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. [ am sorry, I can’t answer that. I will sup- 
ply that gladly for the record. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, maybe we can help you, Mr. Secretary. The 
Department of Commerce until February of this vear used to publish 
the pricing of these various purchases. Do you recall a purchase in 
February 1951 of 4 million blankets at $15.50. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I do not, no, but I am sure it is so, 

Mr. Courtney. Now, let us take those two hypothesis: The pur- 
chase of 4 million blankets in February of 1951 and the purchase of 
the | million blankets to which you have last referred i. the fall of the 
sume year. If you were to have supplied the committee with an o, d. 
blanket representative of the Army, what would have been its unit 
cost ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I imagine that they would take an average 
gure, a weighted average figure, | would suppose, between those. If I 
might, if I find I am incorrect in how they do it, may I correct the 
record on that? Iam not too familiar with how it is done. 

\ir. Courtney. The unit cost, then, would be representative of the 

erage of the purchases in any stated period of procurement é 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Courtney. Which would be representative of what you might 

e to expect to pay in a fluctuating market over a period of pur- 
ises ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

\Ir. CourtTNEY. Now, Mr. Secretary, vou are not expected to answer 
tor all of the services, but if you know, don’t all of the services have 

same method for determining unit costs ¢ 
Secretary ALEXANDER. I am sorry, I don't know. 

Mr. Courrnry. That may be beyond you, but you answer for the 
my at least ? 

Secretary ALpxanper. Right. 

Mr. Hénerr. There is one question to clear the situation up and to 
lerstand what we are talking about. Go back over now, Mr. See- 
irv, the examination of Mr. Courtney. This committee requested— 
aid mind you, you can only speak for the Army. I recognize that. 
But we are perfectly fair in assuming that under the procedure the 
ther services submitted also the same unit price, arrived at by the 
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Sal Tre method. Now | alii tO una rstand that when the Unit price \ 
asked on these several items which are on display in this room, t! 
the unit price reflected the average price bet ween the high and the lov 

Secretary ALexanper. TI would think that that is how it should 
arrived at, but it all would depend on the date of the printing of t 
catalog which had the unit cost. 

The unit cost as T say is made up for the purpose of giving a reas 
ible accounting figure between portions of the Army. 

Mr. Henerr. It is an average price. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. It is. 

Mr. Heérerr. All right. Then—and the reason I am asking this 
trying toclearit. The alibi from the Pentagon in an effort to disered 
some of these items on the differentiation of price has been that t 
various items, various like items, were purchased at different times a 
under different circumstances. Now that is the word that has bee 
spread by the boys who figure out the answers to the things whe 
they are caught with jam on their hands. And as a thatter of fa 
the unit price reflects the average price and the date of purchase or t 
‘ircumstances under which the individual item was purchased has no 
relation whatsoever to a comparison of the unit prices of the othe 
services, if they are all arrived at on the same conclusion or by 1 
sade means, 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, Tam not sure I understa 
the question. Perhaps vou will let me say this, that [do not think 
this is not a qiiestion of alibi, but I do not think that the unit pri 
hemselves are generally comparable, unless it be of an item that 
eing bought.at frequent intervals and in which the three services hav. 
used the same period of time in order to arrive at their average Ul 
cost figure. That isall IT would say on that. I think one would draw 
an erroneous conclusion if it happened that the unit costs of the thre 
services were different if one concluded from that that they 
purchased competitively or without proper reoard for vetting COO 
prices. I think to examine the latter question, have they gotten t 
best prices or have they competed with one another, have they ly 
ineflicient, the answer would be to take any purchases of simi! 
quantities of the same item at around the same time, That is all or th 
only point T would make. 

Mr. Hererr. Now, the committee when it began this particular 
vestigation and made these requests of the several departments, pr 
suming—and it was a very optinustic presumption—they would get 
responsive answer to their question, asked of the three services thei 
unit costs on common items. Take a eavel, for mstance. Thre 
gavels; we asked the Army, the Air Force and the Navy, “Give us yo 
unit price.” The committee received what it thought to be the u 
price of the three identical or common items. in this instance 
eavel—which they don’t have but Iam using that as a demonstratio 

Mr. ANDERSON. I bet they do. 

Mr. Hleserr. Now, then, these three gavels purchased by the thre 
services come to the conimittee with these unit prices on them. 1 
unit price as explained by you ana accepted to be the same SYSU 
adopted and used by the other services is an average price. 

Secretary ALeExanper. T believe IT may have been in error 1 


Mr. Chairman. I think t iat the unit cost is likely to be the last 





Mr. Henerr. Now, what do you mean? You just told us an average 
price and now you say a last price. Now which ts it / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. | was wrong when I said average. 

Mr. Hepverr. It is the last price / 

secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Shackelford tells me even that varies, 

at i Some Instances the unit cost does take into account the average 
etweeh several prune hases and ih other cases if is as hele purchase, 

Mir. Heserr. Well, then, we don't get a true picture. As usual, we 
don't vel the responsive aliswer. We wanted to know the cost. Now 
vou originally tell us one thine and how in the Space of minutes you 
ve changed your testimony. Now what do you want to rest on/ 
Secretary ALeXANbDER. I’m sorry, , 

Mr. Heéserr. Do you want to rest on it being the last cost of the 
tel or the average cost 4 
Secretary ALExXanper. Sir, I think it varies with items. I would 
eto vive vou a full statement of that for the record if I May. 
| would like to point out that how unit cost for catalog entries 
thin each technical service 1S computed, Was included in the full 
report sent to the committee on the exhibit in this room. The term 
“unit cost” as entered in the catalog of any particular technical service 
s based upon the average price pala for the item at the particular 
time of purchase. It is not computed over any given period but is 
taken as of the latest average purchase price paid immediately prior 
to entry in the catalog. Since entries in the catalog necessarily lag 
behind purchase s, the catalog entry will quite often not represent 
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e latest price paid, Nor does the unit cost as entered in t 
show the date of purchase or the amount purchased. 
In nddition to the latest average price paid immediately prio to 


there is added, where appropriate, such factors 


—s 


entry in the catalog 

1) the cost of Government furnished property, (2) packing and 
andling costs, (3) transportation costs, and (4) taxes. For items 
p rchased in the clothing and equipage branch of the Quartermaster 
Corps which function s under a stock fund there Is added ¥ percent 
for transportation costs and 5 percent for operational losses. 

Mr. Heserr. Why should it vary with items / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Because—— 

Mr. Heperr. Excuse me. As I understand from what Mr. Court 
ey has said, this is under the act that the item cost must be arrived 

weording to the statute, is that correct, Mr. Courtney 4 

Mr. Courtney. There is a Statutory requirement for the establish- 
nent of a unit price. 

Mr. Hénerr. There is a statutory requirement of the unit price and 

it statutory requirement of the unit price is an average price, is 
that correct / 

Mr. Monanan. The statute doesn't say. 

Mr. Hiteerr. What does the statute sav? That is what I am trying 
to find out. 

Mr. Courtney. The statute, Mr. Secretary, leaves it up to the 
a] retary of Defense to establish or the Secretaries of the Departments 
to establish unit costs as they are described in the statute. Now in 
turn, Mr. Secretary, those are established by a regulation and those 
regulations, I think I may help you, Mr. Secretary, say that in deter- 
unit cost you must consider average cost. You must consider 


or 
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the fluctuations in the market, the high and the low, over a stated 
period. As, for example, if you are accustomed to buying a mill 
blankets in an annual period, the unit cost should reflect the experi- 
ence of the service high and low over such a period, 

Mr. Héserr. Is that a correct statement, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary ALexanper. That sounds to me completely correct. 

Mr. Hénerr. Well, if that is a correct statement, then it does : 
coincide with the statement that you just made that you submitt 
to the committee the last pr ice. 

Secretary ALexanper. Mr. Chairman, in the case of an item which 
is bought rarely, I would suppose that all you could do would be 
to take the last purchase price. 

Mr. Hérerr. Mr. Secretary, we keep reemphasizing, we are not talk 
ing about rare items or unique items. We are spe chine of common 
items. We are speaking of shoes, blankets, pillows, lights. That is 
what we are speaking of. We are not speaking of rare articles or 
items. We are speaking of the common article. Now, how did you 
arrive at it? If you arrived, if you sent up to this committee—and 
I say “you” as the responsible head—the last price, then that price 
was contrary to the method by which it should have been arrived at 
through your regulations. 

Secretary Auexanper. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Hésert. It is either white or black. It cannot be dark or light. 

Secretary ALexanper. If I might read a typical case. Unit cost 
price, how it is arrived at, it might 

Mr. Héserr. That is what we are trying to find out. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Hénert. We are trying to settle on one decision. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. T his has been, I think, furnished to the com- 
mittee. The figure $24.65 is what was stated on the Army combat 
boots to be the Army price as a stock fund catalog price, unit cost. 
figure, not the actual cost. The figure is made up of the average price 
paid to five contractors on the Army’s initial procurement of this 
item in June 1951, plus a 10-percent mark-up which represents t! 
estimated cost of transportation, packing, handling, and continge 
cies. This stock fund of catalog value is used in various account 
and control operations. The figure of $16.80 which was quoted as 
Marine price for these boots is the contract price to the Marine Cor 
in its third procurement of these boots. Stock fund catalog value. 
therefore, may be a very deceptive method of comparing prices. | 
know you are not talking on that point. 

Mr. Heserr. Now, Mr. Secretary, you are going in the field 
marines. You can speak for them but yet when we asked about 
other assumption of unit prices you weren't in a position to talk 
the other services. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I referred to the marines in the one insta 
where I had the fact. 

Mr. Hesert. Why didn’t you average the first, second, and | 
purchase of the marine boot ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Héserr. Now you cannot rely—I am not being argumentat 

but I am trying to clear it up. 1 certainly don’t see how you can ! 
on one method to suit your purpose and another method to serve \ 
purpose at another time. 
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Secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir. My purpose is to try to help you 
arrive at the facts. 

Mr. Henertr. God knows we are having a fine time up here trying 
vet the facts. All I wanted is to make this comment here. We are 
etting nowhere fast as far as coming down to a complete agreement 

what we are talking about. The comment I want to make is this, 
d I ain going to continue to repeat it and continue to emphasize it 
and continue to drive it home, because of the confusion that is being 
spread by the propaganda artists over at the Pentagon. These two 
articular items now were cited to discredit and attempt to discredit 
he exhibit of this committee, to make it appear to the general public 
that we were pin-pointing certain items and deliberately distorting 
our presentation. And I want to show now that in these particular 
items there is still confusion as to how we were supplied with the 
prices and the only conclusions we could come to were to take the 
prices and take what was submitted to us by the various services. 
That is all I want to do. And I want to emphasize that there is cer- 
tainly no bunk in this exhibit. If there is any bunk, it comes from 
the explanation. 

Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyix. Mr. Secretary, I noted your language a few minutes 
ago When you said one of the factors entering into the situation was 
whether or not you have gotten the best price would depend on 
whether you have to compete against each other in the requirement 
of an item. I take it, therefore, whether or not they have competed 
against one another as regards the services is the determining factor 
of whether or not you are getting the best price or the lowest price 
consistent with your quality and what your demands are; is that true? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. It certainly is true, Mr. Doyle, that if two 
ervices compete with one another in a tight market thes will tend 
to drive the price up. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, I think Iam aware of that by experience. Then 
f they tend to compete against each other for the article, and they 
end to drive the price up, why in the purchase of articles commonly 
used, like shoes and blankets, tooth brushes, hair brushes, combs, 
pencils, nails, shoelaces. tooth powder, and such—why don’t you buy 
those under the single-service procurement system or assign the pur- 
chase of all common used articles to a single agency to purchase all 
the requirements for all of the units of the military / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I am very glad you asked that question, Mr. 
Dovle. Over 75 percent of the volume dollarwise of common items 
that are purchased are purchased by single-service assignments, by 
one service for the other three. It is only in the area where it has 
not seemed to the Munitions Board over the past > years that it would 
be more efficient to have single-service assignment that it has not been 
done. Possibly we have made mistakes, but that is—our philosophy 
is “do it wherever it is feasible.” 

Mr. Dorie. I notice in your answer, explanatory answer there, that 
right at the beginning of the answer you inserted the word “dollar- 
wise.” Now why did you insert that word “dollarwise”’? Is there 
a difference between dollarwise and percentage of volume of purchase, 
or what ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir. I happen to have the figure of the 
percentage dollarwise rather than of number of items because it 
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wouldn't mean much to you to tell you that three-quarters of 
items are purchased that way if most of those were very small items 
and the big ones were purchased separately. That is why Tus 
dollars. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, 1 suppose from my lack of knowledge of yo 
techniques of the actual facts that I—I am under the impression that 
percentage of volume of purchase is the thing T ain interested in 
well as dollarwise. What about that? You said 70 percent doll 
wise. What about the percentage volumewise / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. | would have to get the figures on that for 
you. Mr. Doyle. But the purpose has been to assign every commio; 
item to one service for purchase, unless it looked more efficient to do 
it another way. 

Mr. Doyie. Then will you also supply in addition to that figure 
the list of the items which vou have assigned ¢ 

Secretary ALexanper. Right. 

Mr. Dorrie. The common items, or even the uncommon items, 
there are any. 

Secretary ALexanper. Right, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. The exceptional items. Now another question—— 

Secretary ALexanper. Mr. Doyle, would you mind if T insert some 
thing for the record here / 

Mr. Doyie. 1 would be glad to have vou. 

Secretary ALexanper. Because I have been using the word “com 
mon items” in the sense in which it is used in the military supply 
system. A common item is one which is used by more than one of the 
services, in other words, common to the services. I didn’t mean that 
it was one that came up often necessarily. For example, a submarine 
is probably a common item in the Navyy—— 

Mr. Doyir. Well—— 

Secretary ALExanpeR. But—— 

Mr. Doyie. I don’t mean submarines. I meant face powder tsed 
on the submarine by the men after a shave. 

Secretary ALexanper. Right. 

Mr. Doyir. But not the submarine itself, or the paint on the s1 
marine would be a common item. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Doytr. [ am sure you realize, Mr. Secretary, that the import 
of my questions and the import of the questions by the committee 
directed to the matter of whether or not there is any waste or extras 
gance or carelessness, either willful or otherwise, in the Milita: 
Establishment which could and can be eliminated in the interest 
saving tax dollars. Now with that statement, may I just ask vor 
couple more questions because that is the purport of my questio1 
Very frankly, sir, Tam under the impression that there is very mu 
waste, there is very much extravagance, in the Military Establishment 
Tam under that impression. I would like to have it removed if I ca 
before [am no longer a Congressman. And I have traveled some, 
vou know. Now that you know I am under that very definite impres 
sion, Why it is that it has taken so Jong. considering the vears of th: 
establishment of the military, since it has been in existence, why has 
it taken so many years for the military to come around to assigning 
say as much as 70 percent of the common items to single-department 
purchase’ Why has it taken so many years to come to that? 


+ 
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Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Doyle—— 

Mr.. Doyie. If so doing has eliminated competition, why hasn't 
it come to that before the last several years / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. It was never fully possible to do it until 
Congress in its wisdom passed the Unification Act and gave a See- 
retary of Defense existence and the tools with which to do it. It had 
been seriously attempted under wartime conditions during World Wat 
I] by such people as Messrs. Forrestal and Patterson and it was partly 
the result of of their experiences I think that induced them to be very 
much im favor of that legislation which you passed. Prior to World 
WarsII, there was relatively little military buying and IT don’t think 
that. the competition Was so severe. At the present time, when the 
military have to buy for the large establishment there is now, the 
volume of purchasing is such that it could easily be competitive and 
result in bad prices. 

During the period, as I understand it, prior to World War ae the 
mpact of military purchasing was generally very small and T don’t 
think that these techniques were as necessary. I completely agree 
with you that they are necssary and I think that enormous progress 
has been made by my predecessors in the last 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Doyie. Do TI understand, then, that until the Unification Act 
was passed by Congress that the Military Establishment felt it did not 
have the power or the authority inherently to so purchase supplies 
as to eliminate competition? Is that what I understand from you? 

Secretary ALeExANpDER. I believe that the authority was not com- 
plete and adequate and that the task was made enormously more pos 
sible by the Unification Act. 

Mr. Dorie. Granting it was made enormously more possible, Tam 
wondering how cag it has worked out. Could you help us in 
that field¢ Has there been definite, specific, substantial comphance 
with the objec tives of unification in the field of single-service procure- 
ment in your judgment / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. In my judgment, sir, based on 214 vears 
here, with as disinterested an approach as T think anybody can have 

hen he is doing a job, I be lie ve the progress is extraordimary, 

a DorLte. Now you suid TI think that the Department is now con- 
: ing, and by the De ‘partment T mean the military department, the 
Secre etary of Defense’s total de ‘partment—I think Tam under the im 

ession that you stated that it is being considered now as to whether 

not there are other items of common usage as I use the term, it is 

ne considered whether or not they also should be purchased by a 


ngle agency. Could you give us a list of those items for the 


record—— 

secretary ALEXANDER, Yes. I would be elad to. 

Mr. Doyne. That are now under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman is that permissible / 

\ir. Héperr. Yes, indeed. 

Secretary ALEXANDER, Sir, would you permit me to submit for the 

cl the list of items heretofore assigned, including those recently 

issigned and those in addition to that that are now under con 
deration ? 

Mr. Heperr. Yes: you may do so, 

Secretary ALExanper. I think that will give you the full picture. 








Mr. Dorie. As you furnish the list of those now under consid: 
tion, it will be understood that that is the total list under consid 
tion. And will you put on that list the unit price so far as you h 
it of the items that you are considering purchasing through a si) 
agency ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Dore. So we can see the total dollar volume / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. That might be involved. 

(The information referred to has been filed in the subcommitt 
records. ) 


Now just a couple of more questions, Mr. Chairman. On yest: 


day—I think you were not here, and I haven’t read the text of 
testimony since yesterday, but I remember very indelibly, I think, 
testimony of the distinguished admiral of the Nav yin which he stat 
substantially that in his judgment ever since August 10, 1947. | 
organization, informal, nonchartered, known as the “Asper” cont 
ence, is a bad type of an organization. I use that as a substan 
quote. I want the record to show that it was not substantially as ¢ 


distinguished admiral said it and I want to correct it. But I reca! 


that he used the words “bad type of organization” with reference | 


the same conference which you now state: “I believe the conference 


proved itself a very valuable in-service working group.” That \ 
your exact wording a minute ago. I don’t understand why ther 


should be such a great radical difference of opinion between you 
Secretary and one of the men responsible in the Department of 
Munitions Board. 

Secretary. ALExanpER. Mr. Doyle, I did not hear Admiral R 
testify yesterday, but, if he said sustantially that. I think that 


difference really between us is not so terribly great because I think | 


also testified yesterday, or so he told me, that he thought the confere: 
had accomplished a great deal that was good. He merely thought 
would be better if it were organized under this new charter. 

Mr. Doyte. There is no doubt about the fact he said that, but w 


a graduate of Annapolis or West Point, having the distinguished ser) 
ice that he has liad, in public testimony tells the committee of Congre- 


that in his judgment that type of organization has been bad fo: 
years, I think he uses the term “bad” advisedly. I think he meant \ 
he said. Because I questioned him carefully on it. There is no qi 
fication in my judgment for the word “bad.” It is either bad 
it isn’t. He made it very clear in his judgment it was bad. A) 
asked him this: why it had been kept bad or allowed to be bad f: 
years. 

Now may I ask you this concluding question ¢ 

In answer to our distinguished counsel’s question, you said 
the functions performed by the Asper group is a voluntary orga 
tion without charter and without assigned jurisdiction, I take | 
far as any directives are concerned. Is that true? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well 

Mr. Doytr. Is there anything in writing directing the exten 
the jurisdiction ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. The latest paper that I know of regard 
its jurisdiction is that paper of the Chairman of the Munitions B: 
which I have inserted for the record here. 
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Mr. Dorie. I know, but that is only within the last few weeks. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir, that was dated 1950. 

Mr. Hépert. You are talking about General McNarney’s direction; 

that mght? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No, I am referring to the paper in which 

e Chairman of the Munition Board addressing the ~ sl services 
escribed how the armed services procurement regluations were to 
processed and in which he made it clear that they come up to the 
Munitions Board for passage on approval and disap yproval. 

Mr. Dorie. Allright. Now let me ask you this. Here is what I am 
vetting at. Why doesn’t the Munition Board per form these functions 

elf, within itself? It has the statutory author - It has the sta- 

tory responsibility. It has the staff. It has the personnel. You 

ree distinguished procurement Secretaries are also members of the 
Board. Why don’t you function as Board members, instead of hav- 
y this Asper committee in addition to it? What does it accomplish 4 

Secretary ALEXANDER. May I answer that, Mr. Doyle / 

Mr. Doyie. Yes. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. In spite of the nice things you say, we mem- 
ers of the Munitions Board can accomplish only a fraction of the 
work that is done by the Board and its staff in supervising the pro- 
curement made by the three departments. It has to use the device, the 
Board does, of its own statf and also of committees brought together 
for particular subjects with representatives from the three services 
is well as from the Munitions Board. And this conference which 
arose In “47 in order to draft the procurement regulations, after you 
passed the act, has simply been doing other jobs from time to time 
which are assigned to it for the most part by the Munitions Board. 
(nd the only difference between the admiral and me is really whether 
there shall be a certain formality that doesn’t exist now. I really think 
that although he says it is bad and I say it is good to date, we are not 
very far apart. I don’t like to put ideas in his head, but I would be 
hocked if anybody as good as he is differed very materially from me 
on this. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, there is a great difference between the word 
vood” and the word “bad.” 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes; taken by themselves. 

Mr. Doyie. In anybody’s language. Now I must not take much 
onger. These other members also should have their time. Just one 

er question. Why if a single-service procurement system and the 
vint procurement system both eliminate more competition than the 

laborative system of procurement does, do you hold on to the col- 
ih rat've system at allé Why don’t you ditch it and use the joint 
the single service and get closer together under the unification 
uthority we gave you ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Doyle, it may well be that that 1s what 
he Seeretary of Defense will have us do. The reason that we felt 

| the present system was as good as joint procurement would be is 

it those offices of the Navy and the Army in New York are purchas- 
ig not only common items, which are the same for the three services, 

also unique items. It is generally not thought feasible to have 

inique item—for example, a submarine— bought by any agency 

r than the user. In this case, there are both types of items being 

cht and it had seemed to us that if you could make certain that 
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they didn’t compete with one another, that they did consult with o 
another, that they put out their orders in an orderly fashion, that the 
you would have achieved the purpose of a joint agency. 

Mr. Doyir. Well, just this one closing suggestion to you, Mr. Ss 
retary, or positive statement. I don’t know of Fanything that i is worry 
ing the American people any more, dollarwise, using your own Jat 
euage, than the amount of military budget. It seems to me that yo 
men and women over there at the Pentagon ought to get as close as 
you can on matters of purchase and as quick as you can, and T mea 
that very positively, sir. I don’t think that you have any time to 
quibble. And I am afraid there is a lot of it going on, and TE don't 
mean that critically of you personally, sir, nor of any other perso; 
over there personally. But I want to reiterate. IT don’t think you 
have any time to waste in eliminating any factors of jealousy o1 
rivalry or questions of jurisdiction or questions of personal tempera 
ment or questions of personal il] will or any of those human factors 
that enter into all dealings. I think you people in the Pentagon are 
under particular challenge to be as big as Americans possibly can be, 
sir, in the interest of our own national solvency as well as defense. 
Thank you very much. 

Secretary ALExANpDER. Thank you, Mr. Doyle, and what you have 
just said T should like to be able to say as well as you said it becatise 
it is certainly what we feel. And I may say it isa tremendous burden 
to be trying to carry and we are trying to carry it In the spirit in which) 
you speak, 

Mr. Heénerr. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsvon. Mr. Secretary, would vou say an Army blanket was a 
common item / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, I'm wondering why you had to pay 815.50 for 
blankets in February 1951, and you were able to get them for 37.55 
in November of the same year / 

Secretary ALexanper. T think I can tell you the answer to thiat 
one, Mr. Elston, by comparing that to the same sort of thing to which 
| testified when last here, that we had some white medical blankets 
purchased for $10 sometime in January 1951, and for 820—-T beg your 
pardon, S20 in January and $10 in the autumn of 1951. The wool 
market had changed to substantially that for about the same quantity 
and type of item the price had gone down to half its former price in 1! 
months. 

Mr. Exsron. Now, when you ordered 4 million blankets in’ Feb 
ruary, did you make any effort at all to find out whether or not sini! 
blankets were stockpiled anywhere Ly the other services / 

Secretary ALExXANpER. We did. 

Mr. Exsron. Is that your policy generally / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. It Is. 

Mr. Exsrox. Do you have any form of standard catalog at all 4 

Secretary ALEXANDER, Yes, sir: we do, 

Mr. Exsron. Well, I will leave it to the gentleman from Califor 
who is an expert on cataloging, who will go into that a little further 
[ would like to ask you just one other question. It is not enti 
clear to me how you arrive at this so-called unit price. You think 
the last price is the best method of determining what a unit p! 
should be? 
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Secretary ALEXANDER. The purpose of the unit price being to give 
the fairest possible indication of what that item should be charged 
for if a man loses it or if it is transferred from one unit to another. 
[ think the average of the latest prices known is the best figure you 
can have. 

Mr. Evsron. The average / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. E_sron. Now, what is the situation today’ Assume that a fel- 
low in the Marine Corps loses a boot. A man in the Army loses the 
same thing. One may have to pay more than the other in replacing it. 

Secretary ALeExAnper. Well, Mr. Elston, from the point of view of 
the taxpaver, the actual facts regarding the proper carrying value 
of the item seems to me to be the thing that should govern. If the 
Marine supply people paid more or less for the item, that is in fact a 
trne cost to the taxpayer which is what the individual soldier or marine 
is being charged with. 

Mr. Euston. Well, if you had real unification and you had a stand- 
ard system of purchasing, there wouldn’t be that difference between 
the services. If there was a loss of we will Say a boot, whether it 
was in the Marine Corps, in the Army, or in the Air Force, the 
rerviceman Who lost it would pay the same. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That is true. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, now, do you think the system can be so changed 
that that situation will be brought about / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. IT think that would be something very well 
worth while looking into. Tf it is feasible, 1] think it should be done. 

Mr. Etsron. How long are we going to have to wait before you 
begin to look into it ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I will see to it that the matter is looked into 
at the Secretary of Defense level immediately. 

Mr. Eusron. It seems to me that that is something that should have 
been gone into a long time ago. The Unification Act was passed some 
years ago. It would seem to me that that is one of the principles of 
unification, one of things the Congress was striving to bring about. 
You say you haven't done it as vet ‘ 

Secretary ALexanper. [ think in most instances, Mr. Elston, the 
unit cost would be the same. But to the extent that it isn’t, 1 think 
ve ought to improve it. 

Mr. Exvston. Well, from the exhibits that this committee has gath 
ered together, there is a great difficulty between unit costs. I believe 
t has been represented or rather misrepresented that this committee 
has picked out isolated items and it has created a story which on its 
face is not a true story. Do you concur in that position ¢ 

Secretary ALexanper. Well, sir, my. feeling, if IT may give it, one 
ihe costs as put up there is that im addition to the unit cost, there 
ought to be the figures of the prices paid by the two or three services 
it similar times for similar amounts, because T think that it has been 
sumed by the public that where the unit cost differed a good deal it 


meant that the services were purchasing the same item on the same 
late for very different prices. which is not the case. 
Mr. Eston. Well. if vou had had standardization, complete siand- 
rdization, von wouldn't have to be buying so many things at different 
PS ¢ nd vou would Come closer to hay ne a uniform price, would you 


t / 
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Secretary ALEXANDER. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. And if vou had that standardization, unquestiona| 
you would save a tremendous amount of money, wouldn’t you? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Greater standardization will save a lot of 
money. 

Mr. Exrsron. Have you any idea what could have been saved sii 
the passage of the Unification Act if you had immediately set up 
system of standardization, what would have been saved between th 
time and the present time / 

Secretary Atexanper. I have no estimate of the figure. Immed 
ately upon passage of the Unification Act, a standards agency and 
cataloging agency was set up by the Munitions Board and they hay 
made very substantial progress in proper cataloging and stand: andi: 
tion. It isnot complete and the principal reason why it isn’t comple; 
is that it is a very expensive and time-taking process itself. 

Mr. Etston. When is it going to be completed ? 

Secretary ALExANpDER. Well, the present estimate for the cataloging 
is that that should be complete between December 30, 1952—I me: 
December 31, 1952 and June 30, 1955. So far as the Army is co: 
cerned, it is about the halfway mark. 

Mr. Exstron. And in the meantime you are going right on making 
tremendous, unprecedented purchases. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, if you mean 

Mr. Euston. Under the old system. 

Secretary ALexanper. To the extent that we have the new system, 
we are using the new system. The size of it is not such as to permit 
it to be done, unless you had an army of people for that alone, in 
my judgment. I think it could perhaps have been done a little f: wi 
than it has, but the appropriations and the personnel for this activi 
have restricted it, among other things. 

Mr. Etston. Who restricted the appropriations / 

Secretary ALExAnpDeER. That I cannot say. I do not know. I know 
there was not money to do more than has been done. 

Mr. Exston. Is that the excuse, one of the excuses for not doing 
the lack of funds? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. It 1s a reason why it hasn’t been done. 

Mr. Exstron. Well, have vou requested a certain amount and 
ceived a smaller amount than that ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I cannot tell you, Mr. Elston, I’m sor 
year by year what has been asked for and what has been given. I on|) 
say to you from the point of view of somebody who follows the 
actual activities that we are 

Mr. Evston. How did this restriction of funds take place—in 
services themselves or did Congress deny funds for that purpose / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I cannot tell you that. 

Mr. Eston. Well, it makes a lot of difference. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, I can find it out. 

Mr. Euston. If the services themselves have been restricting 1) 
funds, then of course the services are to blame for it. If on the ot] 
hand, Congress restricted the funds, there would be a good reason w!} 
you might not be able to do it. But so far as I know, so far as t! 
committee knows, Congress has never denied any funds in order t 
carry out any of the purposes of the Unification Act. Do you know of 
any ¢ 





Secretary ALEXANDER. I am not in position to answer that, Mr. 
Elston, because 
Mr. Exston. If you aren’t, I don’t know who could. 
Secretary ALEXANDER. Others in higher authority than I would 
have to answer that. 

Mr. Extston. You, yourself, don’t know of any instance in which-—— 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No. 

Mr. Ensron. In which Congress has denied any funds that would 
inake it possible to carry into effect completely the intent and purposes 
of the Unification Act ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I know of no such instance. If I ascertain 
that there were some, perhaps you will let me supply them for the 
record. 

Mr. Exsron. All right. 

Mr. Héperr. Just before you respond to Mr. Anderson, Mr. Secre- 
tary, you did not answer one part of Mr. Elston’s question which he 
isked you. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Hebert. And that is do you think in your opinion that this com- 
mittee has deliberately misrepresented this situation ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No, Mr. Chairman; I do not. I think it 
would have been a fine thing if the committee had acceded to our 
suggestion when we supplied additional cost figures on the items 
which are on display and had caused those figures to be posted. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman. 
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; Mr. Hépert. Yes. 
1 Mr. Courtney. Mr. Secretary, may I direct your attention to your 
' remarks concerning this exhibit? I think you refer to combat boots 


in the speech that was prepared for you and I think you said that the 
item as reflected on the board did not reflect the prices as you knew 
them in the service. And I think you also remember the committee 
addressed an inquiry to you on January 11, the day that exhibit was 
received, and asked you for the latest procurement price. 

May I refer you now to the response which we received in Feb- 
ruary, and I am referring to the item “Boot, combat, rubber, insu- 
lated, 72B, 133, 313, size TEE,” which is the item on the board, and 
under price I find: price, $24.65, which you will find: price, $24.65, 
which you will find is the same price as appears on the board. 

I also refer to the footnotes of the same enclosure. 

Newly developed items on which initial procurement was made of 100,000 in all 
sizes, 26,000 of which were shipped direct to Far East Command, quantity stock 
and monthly issue figures not available. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, since you have observed the savings that are 
possible under standardization, with which I think we can all agree, 
and since you have taken somewhat umbrage at the display blankets on 
the board, there being no Army blanket there, may I direct your 
attention to the fact that the only observations made by the committee 

e | ire contained in the blue lettering which appears at the top of the 
board. May I read it for the record at this moment? “The Govern- 
ent pays twice for lack of standardization” and on the second board, 
“Unique colors block exchange of blankets between services.” Now do 
you consider that that is any misrepresentation of the position of the 
f @ services in respect of blankets? 
94066—52—No. 67 23 
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Secretary ALEXANDER. No: I donot, Mr. Courtney. <All I suggest; 
was that in addition, the information which I know to exist a 
| thought had been sent to you, to show that when the Marines a 
the Army purchased combat boots they got substantially the sa 
prices for the same quantity—when they bought the same quantities 
and around the same time—I felt that information should be in thi 
record since a deduction had also been drawn from the exhibit that 
we purchased the same things at the same time in the same quantities 
for vastly different prices, which is not correct. 

Mr. Courrney. No. I think, Mr. Secretary, you will find that the 
same inquiry with respect to boots was made of you that was made of 
the Marine Corps and I think you will find if you examine the board 
ind Tam sure there have been many of your subordinates at least who 
lave examined it—that on the tickets now are the latest procure mie nt 
prices. So there are reflected the unit cost as established under thi 
formula prescribed by statute for the Marine Corps and the sng 
purchase price. 

Secretary ALExanperR. Mr. Courtney, if you are using the word unit 
cost there, then we are not speaking of the same thing. I am talking 
about the actual price paid to the contractor by the two services o1 
purchases. 

Mr. Courrnry. No. Mr. Secretary, I am only referring to the in 
formation which is carried on the board, on the tags supplied by and 
prepared by the services for the information of this committee. | 
think that is all. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, at the time that the information was 
furnished to the committee, including the unit costs, we of course did 


not know the purpose for which the thing was to be used and what 


Mr. Courrney. May I exempt you from any responsibility, Mr 
Secretary? The Army supplied no blanket. There is none ther 
today. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes; I’m not talking about 

Mr. Hererr. Mr. Anderson. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. The only point I want to make, if I may, | 
the purchases by the services of the same types of items on the s: 
dates have been at approximately the same prices and I respect full 
ask a chance to have that fact also appear. I would like if I might 
to read for the record the prices paid on combat boots by the Marines 
and the Army, during the period that we are talking about. It is some 
ll items. It won’t take long. If I might. Or if your prefer I wil! 
submit it for the record. 

Mr. Courrney. You can simplify it, Mr. Secretary. The highes 
price paid by the Marine Corps was $19.50 and the posted catalog 
price is $20, isn’t that correct ! 

Secretary ALexanper. No. I think the Marines paid $21, $20.0s 
and $19.75. 

Mr. Courtney. When did they pay $21.75 4 

Secretary Avexanper. The Marine record was January 4, 
when they purchased 40,000 for $19.75. 

Mr. Courtney. $19.75 4 

Secretary ALexanper. In June 1951, they purchased 60,000 for 
$18.15, and in the same month from another company they purchased 
30,000 for $21. 





Mr. Courrney. None of the purchases were as high as 
though, were they, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER, No, and neither pier ours from the same 
manufacturers used by both the Marines and the Army. 

Mr. Courrney. The information furnished this committee. Mr 
Secretary, 1f I may supply it—we can only depend upon you and your 
service because you had the information. The information with re 
spect to the latest purchase procurement of the Army was $24.65. I 
refer now to your letter of February—lI am sorry, January, Mr. Secre 
tary, in response to your inquiry of January 11, and as far as I know 
there has been no other information supplied to the committee. 

Secretary ALexanper. Well, I would lke to submit for the record, 
if I may, this schedule of procurement dates, prices and amounts paid 
by the Army and Maries. 

“Mr. Héperr. You may submit it, Mr. Secretary, 


COMBA Boors 


Nutiber of manufactur 

(a) Army: 5 

(b>) Marines: 2 

Names of manufacturers used 

Army: 
Hood Rubber Co 
Bristol Manufacturing 
United States Rubber ¢ 
Goodyear Rubber Co 
Cambridge Rubber Co 

Marines: 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Bristol Manufacturin 


Procurement dates, manuta 


MARINES 
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(4) Comparisons: 

(a) The initial purchases by Army and Marines from Hood Rubber © 
compare as follows: 

Army (June 1951) : $20.60 for 30,000 
Marines (January 1951) $19.75 for 40,000 
Difference in price: 85 cents 
Difference in amount: 10,000 pairs more for the Marines 
The second purchases compare as follows: 
Army (December 1951) : $17.15 for 53,000 
Marines (June 1951) : $18.15 for 60,000. 
Difference in price: $1 more by Marines 
Difference in amount: $6,700 more for Marines 

(c) The initial purchases by Army and Marines from Bristol Manufacturing 
Co. compare as follows: 

Army (June 1951) $21.40 for 36,500 
Marines (June 1951) $21 for 30,000 

Secretary ALExanper. I think that indicates that the prices obtain- 
ing on purchase of items was substantially the same. ‘The unit cost 
thereof may have differed. I am not arguing about the difference 

Mr. Hisert. You mean substantially the same dollarwise? How 
much difference?) How much more did it pay ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Did it pay? 

Mr. Hepert. Yes. 

Se cretary ALEXANDER. Well, the Army prices varied between $17.15 
and $26. ‘The Marines prices varied between $16 and $21. 

Mr. Hinerr. So there is still a differential of $5 a boot. And how 
many boots did you buy ¢ 

Secretary ALEexanpER. Yes. The dates were different and the 
amounts were different. If you take comparable dates and amounts, 
you will find a variation only, I think, of cents. 

Mr. Hivert. Cents multiplied by hundreds of thousands amounts 
to dollars, I think. That is right. And still the taxpayer pays for i 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Hepert. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, first, Mr. Secretary, I am deeply 
grateful for the reference made by my colleague from Ohio, Mr. Elsto: 
that Iam ane xpert on cats loging. Any noise that I make that sounds 
like an expert, I can assure you is purely coincidental. I don’t think 
I can any more catalog the items in my top desk drawer than you can. 
I am interested in cataloging. 

I have just been handed a memorandum from the Surgeon General's 
office in connection with unit price and it refers to the pillow, feather 
that is item nomenclature—on the board. The price is $2.95. It was 
taken from July 1, 1951, price supplement to the armed services 
catalog of medical material, which is a joint catalog for the medical 
services of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. That is July 1, 195! 
The latest central procurement costs for 60,000 pillows is $6.15. ‘That 
is an Army buy. 

Now if this committee, Mr. Chairman, is misleading the public in 
any way in these prices that are posted back here and which were 
furnished by the services, perhaps we are being entirely too co 
servative, because here is a difference in cost of pillows procured last 
July and again this January of almost $4. So perhaps we are bei: g 
a little too conservative in some of the items we have put on the board 
back there. 
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Now, Mr. Secretary, the committee had last week an opportunity 
to go to New York and to visit the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency. I think we had laid before us the results of one of the 
finest cataloging efforts that I have ever seen, whereby, reducing the 

number of items formerly purchased by the Army arid Navy toa single 

catalog with each item, except for peculiar ones, purchased by one 

catalog number, standardized, et cetera, the number of items previ- 
ously purchased have been reduced by 40 percent. Now I may not be 
expert on cate aloging and I don’t claim to be, but that is the objec tive 
that this committee is seeking. That to my way of thinking is almost 
a perfect single supply catalog. 

Now, can you tell me why it is so difficult to do the same thing in the 
other fields where the services procure like items, similar items. Can 
you tell me why that wouldn’t be possible in the field of communica- 
tions, Signal Corps equipment, radar, electronics, et cetera, in the 
field of construction and that is the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the 
Navy, the Army engineers, also in the field of chemical warfare, in 
the field of ordnance? Can you tell me why since the Medical Services 
have found it so satisfactory to achieve this type of a cataloging it 
can’t be done with other like items similar used by the three services? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. It can be done and it is being done, Mr. An- 
derson. The figure—we have processed over 700,000 items in the 
Army, 628,000 of them having been approved by the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency. I assume some of them were those medical terms 
you are referring to. 

Mr. AnpErsoN. Do you know how many of those are lumber items ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I don’t know. I can supply it for the record, 
but I don’t know offhand. 

Mr. Anperson. I would be very much interested in having you 
supply for the record how many of those numbers you talk about, those 
numbers that have been approved, are lumber items. I would like to 
know how many of them are window blinds, roller blinds, that is, 
descriptions and numbers. I would like to know how many of them 
are Venetian blind descriptions and numbers. I think there are 88,000 
gages in the Ordnance Department alone. 

Now, of course, a lot of numbers have been approved, but numbers 
don’t mean anything. What we are looking for is a reduction of the 
number of similar items used by the services, common items I am talk- 

ng about now and not unique items—a reduction of the number of 
those items, the descriptions and the description patterns to one single 
number and common nomenclature. Now we found that in the joint 
medical procurement service in New York and it was a remarkable 
achievement in the minds of this committee. 

Why has it taken the services so long to do it in other fields? Where 
is the delay ? 

Secretary ALExanpDeR. The delay is for two basic reasons at this 
point, Mr. Anderson. One is that after the Army has decided, for 
example, on the item allocated to it for cataloging what it thinks is 
the right name, description, and number should be within the head- 
ings assigned for that class of item by the central office, then it is co- 
ording ited with Navy and Air Force. There may be reasons why they 

hink there ought to be a different name or a different description. 
hen it is processed through the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, 
\ big ‘+h makes the final decision on whether to accept the item identi- 
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fication or not for the military. Then it must be geared in with the 
Federal Supply Catalog system. As I say, we have processed approxi 
mately half the items in our system now. I can’t tell vou which half 
it is, but I will be gald to supply it for the record. 

Mr. Anperson. Now, Mr. Secretary, while we were in New York 
we also had an opportunity to visit that part of the function up there 
that has to do with interchangeability and cross reference, the IBM 
method of handling the various numbers that are sent in by the sery 
ices and trying to come up with one common denominator, one number 
for each like item. 

[ asked the question while we were there—if was indicated, I might 
preface this by saying it was indicated that there were at the preseut 
time 23 activities, military and civilian, sending numbers into this 
interchangeability and cross reference project. I said, “Now, if the 
Navy sends up a number on a peculiar or on an item used by the Navy, 
how many numbers would you get? Just one for the Navy or one for 
each of the bureaus in the Navy?” And the reply was one number. 
In other words, apparently, the Navy has been able to achieve out of 
their bureaus a single number for common items of supply. I said, 
“How many numbers would you get if you asked the same thing of 
the Army,” and I was told seven. In other words, I was informed 
that the technical services of the Army have not yet succeeded be 
tween themselves in achieving a single number within the Army for 
like items of supply used by the seven technical services; is that 
correct. 4 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Anderson, they are using the number in 
this 628,000 items that have been approved for the time being as well 
as their old-separate numbers. As soon as that freezes and is ac 
cepted as a part of the Federal Supply Catalog system, the Arm) 
will use Just one. 

Mr. ANperson, Why is the Army so far behind the Navy in that 
particular respect ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Tam not sure that it really is as far behind 
as it looks. I think the Navy did become earlier conscious of the need 
for doing this. 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, isn’t it, Mr. Secretary, largely because the 
Army has not been too enthusiastic about the Munitions Board cata 
loging agency program / 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Since I have been here I have seen no indi 
cation of anything except absolute enthusiasm for that Munitions 
Board cataloging agency project. 

Mr. Anprrson. Well, right there, then, Mr. Secretary, T want to 
come back to the report that I had in front of me the last time you 
were in front of this committee, the report of the Office of the Con 
troller of the Army. It is entitled “Report of the Survey of the De 
partment of the Army Cat: aloging System and the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency Program,” This is the coordination draft, dated 
September 14, 1951. T have gone through it rather carefully, Mr. 
Secretary, and I can’t agree with you that everybody down there has 
been as enthusiastic as you indicate about the MBCA program. Have 
you familiarized yourself with this report ? 

Secretary ALexanper. Yes, I have, and it is my impression that 
they have made suggestions from time to time as to how they thouglhit 
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it could be more effectively done, but that they have never varied at 
ll in being for the cataloging program and for the MBCA doing it. 

Mr. Anprerson. Do you know whether the suggestions contained 
in this report have been accepted or adopted by the Munitions Board 4 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That I can’t say. I can only tell you this, 
Mr. Anderson, if I may, that the study and memorandum to which IJ 
think you referred, dated December 8, 1951, was sent to the chairman 
of the Defense Management Committee by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, and it contains certain suggestions for clarifying and ac- 
celerating the cataloging program. 

Mr. Anperson. And also some very sharp criticism. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. That may be, but— 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, this report is of such importance 
to the work that this committee is doing, and although the one that 
| have before me dated September 14, 1951, is marked “Restricted,” 
[ have one here dated June 15, 1951, which is not restricted and I ask 
that this be made a part of the record of the committee’s hearings. 

Mr. Héperr. It will be. 


(The information is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY, MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
SURVEY HEADQUARTERS, SUPPLY GROUP 


REVISED PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE ARMY AND THE MUNITIONS 
BoArD SUPPLY CATALOGING PROGRAMS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This report of the survey of the Munitions Board cataloging program, and the 
eurrent Army catalog system is made in accordance with a request from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (tab 1). Deficiencies in both systems are 
pointed out and recommendations for their correction are included. The deti- 
ciencies noted in the Munitions Board cataloging program are in some cases 
basic and consequently the recommendations include extensive changes in the 
operation of the program. The desirability of the having a single cataloging sys 
tem and the benefits to be derived are unquestioned. 


Il. ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 


A. Because of the complexity of the subject matter and the necessity for the 
report to cover both the MBCA program and the separate Department of Army 
cataloging system, the report is divided into two sections. The first section 
provides information requested in paragraph la of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army’s memorandum to the Comptroller of the Army (tab A). The second 
section furnishes information on the Department of Army's present catalog 
systems as also requested in the Assistant Secretary's memorandum. 

B. In both sections of this report the conclusions reached are stated initially 
as paragraph headings and each is followed with factual data and discussions 

C. Tabs B to G are enclosed to substantiate the conclusions reached and the 
‘ deficiencies noted. 

I). Initially, in this survey, it was considered essential to obtain the catalog 
users evaluation of the presently operating Army system of supply cataloging 
and sampling of opinion on the MBCA program at the technical service level 
from those activities participating in the preparation of item descriptions for 
the Munitions Board. The following organizations were consulted during the 
fact-finding phase: 

(1) The Army Chemical Center, Md. 

(2) Transportation Corps Stock Control Agency, Marietta, I 
(3) Signal Corps Stock Control Agency, Philadelphia 

(4) Signal Corps Procurement District, Philadelphia 

(5) Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories, Fort Monmouth 
(6) Ordnance Procurement District, Philadelphia 


) 
Pa | 
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(7) Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia 
(8S) Quartermaster Procurement Agency, New York 
(9) Port of Embarkation, New York 
(10) Headquarters, First Army, New York 
(11) Fort Dix, N. J. 
(12) Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center, Detroit 
(13) Fort Belvoir, Va. 
(14) Fort Myer, Va. 
Section 1, Munitions Board cataloging program 

1. The primary objective of the program which is the establishment of a sing) 
name and number for each item of supply will not be reached. All other progra: 
objectives are dependent on this. 

(a) The MBCA policy under which most of the descriptions of the commonly 
used items were prepared permits each of the participating activities to describe 
its items of supply in a manner which best suits its own needs. This policy was 
announced in MBCA Bulletin No. 5 published in October 1949 and reaffirmed in 
MBCA Bulletin No. 17 published in June 1950. 

Accordingly two or more different activities can describe the same thing in 
varying amounts of detail and each description receives a different identifying 
number. Examples are provided in tab F. Prior to effective use of the published 
MBCA item descriptions it will obviously be necessary to review all those pr 
pared under the above policy and consolidate those which are substantially the 
same. 

Fortunately the quantity which must be reviewed is small since only 610,893 
item descriptions had been published in 5 by 8 inch cards on May 18, 1951, and of 
these a considerable portion furnish a numerical reference to a spare part which 
is identified to an MBCA number rather than a description. 

(b) In addition to the operating policy noted above which controverts the 
original program objective of a single name and number for each item of supply 
there are unmistakable indications that the objective now is the development 
of only a cross-reference system between existing catalog identifications through 
the medium of the MBCA number, name, and commodity classification. 

This indication that the MBCA program will serve only as a cross-reference 
is borne out by the apparent tempering of the program objectives from those 
established by the late Secretary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal, in his directive of 
May 12, 1948, he stated: 

“The ultimate objective will be to name, describe, classify and number each 
unique item used, purchased, stocked, or distributed by the Military Establish- 
ment, by such methods and in such manner that only one distinctive selection of 
letters and numerals will identify the same item within a bureau of service, or 
between bureaus or services, or between the departments. The single-item 
characterization will then be used for all functions of supply from original pur 
chase to final field or area distribution.” 

It is interesting to note that the above-quoted directive from the Secretary of 
Defense which set down the objective of the program in strong unmistakab!: 
terms is not reproduced in full in the joint report to Congress as other letters 
of less importance are. It is also not included in the list of basic documents on 
the program listed in MBCA Bulletin No. 11, paragraph 8. 

In Mr. Johnson’s letter of January 19, 1951, the word “only” does not appear 
as it does in Mr. Forrestal’s letter in the requirement that the single item char 
acterization be used. In the MBCA Newsletter, volume 1, No. 3, under the head 
ing “Aims and objectives,” there is a further tampering as revealed by the 
following statement: 

“The key objective of this program (over 1,000,000 items already identified) 
to identify and classify each item of supply, used, purchased, stocked, or dis 
tributed, by such methods and in such manner that one distinctive selection of 
numbers will identify the same item of supply in all military departments a1 
Federal civil agencies.” 

This trend is further indicated in MBCA Bulletin No. 25 where the program 
is considered to have five phases. These are as follows: 

(1) Development phase.—This is described as the period in which the MBCA 
rules and procedures are developed. 

(2) Descriptive identification phase——This is the period in which item nam 
and descriptions will be developed and in which a commodity classification sys 
tem will be prepared. 

(3) Cross-reference phase.—This is the period in which MBCA identifyi: 
nalnes, humbers, and descriptions will be cross-referenced to those existing in t 
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echnical Services. “This includes determination of the commodity areas to 
be converted and the extent of conversion desirable within individual supply 
systems.” 

(4) Hvaluation phase——This period includes “Planning the intergration of 
MBCA data into supply functions and evaluating its adequacy with respect to 
ts effect on operating efficiency and costs.” 

(5) Conversion phase.—In this phase the presently used identification will 
be superseded by the MBCA item names, numbers, descriptions, and classifica- 
tion as determined in preceding paragraphs. 

The quotations in phases 38, 4, and 5 above unmistakably indicate a reduction 
1 the program aims and objectives and point out the possibility that much of 
the MBCA data will never be used except as a partial cross-reference of sup- 
plies in the various systems. Attention is especially invited to the fourth phase, 
that is the evaluation phase in which after descriptions have been prepared 
and numbered at a considerable cost in time and money, they will be evaluated 
and used if it is desired. 

2. The program has not been provided for the cataloging of supplies as they 
are acquired. It is almost wholly concerned with supplies now in stock a con- 
siderable portion of which are either slow moving or obsolescent. 

In section V of the second joint report to Congress on the program the MBCA 
estimates that up to a million new supply items may be added to the Federal 
supply system during the next 2 years and in this section of the document it is 
recognized that it is important to catalog these new items at the time of pro- 
curement., 

No definite plan is proposed. The final statement on page 19 subparagraph 
(4) indicates uncertainty as to specific procedures. This subparagraph is 
quoted. 

“Procedures must be established for the rapid assignment of Federal item 
identification numbers at the time of procurement for the cataloging of items 
proprietary to a Government activity. This will probably involve the decen- 
tralization of certain cataloging operations, including the assignment of Federal 
numbers.” 

3. The program planning is incomplete. 

At the present time plans have not been developed in the program for a method 
of describing sets, kits, outfits, and other similar groupings of supplies which are 
handled as a single item in supply. Some of these groupings or assemblies are 
decontaminating apparatus, tool sets, field kitchens, divers outfits, ete. A con- 
siderable portion of military supplies are stored and issued in such groupings. 
Plans are nonexistent for the rapid establishment of new items, names, and 
descriptions patterns to permit the cataloging of new items at the time of 
procurement. ° 

f. One of the major weaknesses of the program is the lack of a firm and well- 
planned policy with respect to the preparation of description patterns, the selec- 
tion of item names, and an item quantitative-measurement system. 

(a) Many of the description patterns published bring out, in the item descrip- 
tions which result from them, information which is unimportant and which 
will vary between products which are essentially the same item but are produced 
by different manufacturers in somewhat different forms. This results in different 
descriptions and an increase in the number of items cataloged. 

It would seem more logical to limit the description to those characteristics con- 
sidered in stockage. Let it be supposed that “pencil, writing, wood-cased” are 
stocked according to the weight of the lead and whether or not they are equipped 
with an eraser; then the description should also be limited to these characteris- 
ties because, including any other, such as cross-sectional shape (round or hexag- 
onal) will create twice as many descriptions and the addition of length or color 
of finish would increase the possible number of descriptions infinitely. 

(b) The MBCA rules for selecting item names include one which generally 
states that item names selected shall be as distinctive as explicit and as des- 
criptive as is possible. This is an excellent rule but examination of the published 
tem names reveals that it is not always being followed. 

The MBCA seems to have lost sight of the fact that item names frequently 

mvey more of a description of an item than the description does. The de- 
scription is usually only a list of variables between items having the same 
name, therefore any change in well-known items names such as drill press to 
lrilling machine can result in a description which completely fails to deliver 

» essential message of what the item is. The lack of a well-planned policy in 

s matter necessitated the redescription of thousands of bolts which have been 

snamed in the program. 
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Some examples of item names used in the program are as follows: 
MBCA name Ordinary name 

Film, photographic, processed Training film, plus title 
Bag, canvas nance Barracks bag, laundry bag, etx 
Heater, fluid, industrial = : _.. Heater, water 
Concrete masonry unit, solid : Concrete block 
Indicator, liquid quantity Wage gage, gas gaze, ete. 
Drilling machine, upright Drill press 
Pencil, nonmechanical : Pencil, wood-cased writing 
Light, special-purpose vehicular Taillight, automobile 
Pork, ham, chilled Ham, fresh 
Cigarette, tobaeco Cigarette 
Detecting set, infrared , Snooperscope 
Indicator, pressure : l’ressure gage 


, 


(¢) Prior to the publication of instructions in MBCA Bulletin No. 28 on No 
vember 1950 all published descriptions included a “unit of issue.” This bulletir 
deleted it as unessential in future descriptions. The removal of this very im 
portant element is illogical and cannot be reconciled for each item of supply. <A 
common quantitative reference is as important as a common name and number 
Illustrations of the misunderstanding or misuse of this quantitative reference 
are furnished in tab F. 

5. A system or systems for commodity Classification has not been establishe 
and put into use. 

The importance of a commodity classification system has been repeatedly 
stressed by Army General Staff and MBCA officials since the start of the program 
4+ years ago. In their testimony before one of the congressional committees the 
MBCA officials stated that one of the major difficulties involved in development 
of a single uniform system was due to the different requirements of each ré 
sponsible supply activity. 

It was brought out that commodity classification was a tool for supply manage 
ment. Since supply management is at the bureau and technical-service level 
it appears unlikely that a single uniform system will be satisfactory. 

The congressional resolution does not limit the program to a single system for 
commodity classification. It states “The Federal catalog system shall provide 
a Classification system or systems suitable for all supply purposes.” 

6. The organization of the program with departmental offices for the review 
of the item descriptions prepared by the participating activities and the large 
central staff in the Munitions Board is wasteful of manpower and _ inefficient. 

According to the present procedure and organization of the program the Bureau 
and Technical Services prepare item descriptions and submit them to a depart 
mental reviewing office which in turn forward them to the MBCA central staff 
for a second review, numbering, and publication. This reviewing office for the 
Army is the Army Catalog Office located at Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va 
It employs the services of 100 to 110 people. 

(This does not include the large staff in the Pentagon (G—+)). When this 
office was first established it was anticipated that it would consolidate simila 
deseriptions, but since then the MBCA has promoted the policy of a different 

tem of supply concept for the same item by different services and the consolida 
tion of descriptions is not being accomplished. Example and comment thereo! 
are furnished in tab F, 

Two of the technical services have recommended the elimination of the Arm: 
Catalog Office and decentralization of the program. Letters containing thes 
recommendations with cogent reasons. for them from Maj. Gen. K. B. Lawtor 
Deputy Chief Signal Officer and from Lt. Col. Charles W. Berry, Jr., Chief 
Quartermaster Catalog Agency are attached as tab C and D. 

7. The Cross-Reference and Interchangeability project will not produce th 
individual item descriptions required by concurrent resolution of the Kighty-tirs 
Congress and directives from the Secretary of Defense 

(a) “This project is primarily a step toward the identification of tech 
spare parts” (2d joint report to Cong.) it is expected to merge like items by 
punch card (IBM) process and then to require the bureaus and technical sers 
review the cross-references for confirmation or denial of the assumption 1m: 
that the various numbers all represent the same item. This review involves 
technical research which obviously amounts to the preparation of descripitio! 
since it is necessary to examine the varying characteristics of several 
which are nearly the same to determine if they are interchangeable. The end 
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product of this project is not an item deseription aceording to the second joint 
report to Congress, it is a file of punch cards, which will be distributed. 

(b) The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Hon. Eugene M. Zuckert siated 
in a memorandum to General McNarney on March 27, 1951, that this project 
seems to defeat the whole purpose of the program. He also states that: 

“Furthermore with IBM equipment already in short supply, I cannot see my 
own Way clear to approving a project that will contribute further to the scarcity 
of machines. This memorandum is reproduced in tab B 

(c) The Air Force had previously questioned the objectives of the orogram 
as a result of the institution of this cross-reference project and pointed out that 
the project was believed to be contrary to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
This Air Force letter is attached as tab B1. 

(d) The Navy Departments’ utilization study of the MBCA program which was 
prepared before the Cross-Reference and Interchangeability project was started 
pointed out the need for detailed descriptions of each item. Portions of five 
paragraphs under the general subject of utilization of MBCA data in functional 
areas are quoted below. 

“Desion—F rom the viewpoint of the military departments, it is desired that 
design personnel select a standard item of military supply whenever possible; 
or if it is a repair part, be described in such a manner that an MBCA uuimber 
may be assigned. The practicable method of accomplishing the former is the 
publication of special catalogs containing complete item-identification data. The 
MBCA item-identification data will be adequate if available in such catalog form. 

“If it remains only in a card file, it will not be conveniently available to design 
engineers and therefore will not be used. The MBCA description patterns, if 
distributed as required to contractors, will be adequate to secure the assigninent 
of MBCA identification numbers. The MBCA classification data will not be 
needed except to complete a MBCA stock number if the departments convert to 
this numbering system. 

“Standardization —Complete item descriptions and performance requirements 
of all items of any given category to be standardized essential to military-wide 
standardization. The MBCA item-identification data and item names will be 
of very real aid in standardization studies in providing complete data on the 
tems used in the military departments 

“Packaging.—The item identification required by packaging is limited to the 
current item name and short descriptions with a reference to tl applicable 
specification. 

“Shipping.—The item identification required on shipping papers 
the stock number, a brief item description, and a freight description 

“Interchangeability and substitutability. —Interchangeability and substitata 
bility requires a full description of the items under study and in many cases, 
specialized knowledge of the use or application of such items. In some cases, this 
specialized Knowledge may be gained only as a result of a special study or test 
ing of the performance of difference materials in question, 

“The MBCA item-identification data will be adequate for this function and, 
in most cases, will be superior to the information now available. Some problems 
will exist concerning the tolerance range in MBCA items, though generally these 
have been much better defined, than present identification data. “A tailored set 
of MBCA item-identification cards will probably be more practicable than an 
operating catalog for this function. The MBCA classification will be of no value 
since interchangeability comparisons will be made on item names. 

“These statements which conclusively show the need for descriptions of items 
in detail are inconsistent with the Cross-Reference and Interchangeability project 
which proposes to identify items by a numerical reference and they support the 
conclusion made initially that the Navy either doubt the program will reach its 
objective.” 

8. The Department of the Navy either doubts that the program will reach its 
biective or desires that it be limited to a cross-reference media. 

The conclusions contained in the Navy utilization study prepared by the Office 
f Naval Material and published in August 1950, state that the benefits antici 
pated by the program can be attained by cross-referencing without actual conver- 
sion to the MBCA numbers. One of the recommendations is for a change in the 
secretary of Defense’s directive of January 19, 1950, which requires the dey elop 
ment of detailed conversion methods and time schedules. These conclusions and 
ecommend:tions are reproduced in full in tab FE 

% The technical services of the Army are not utilizing the MBCA data which 

heen developed 
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In recently published catalogs in the Department of Army series those MBC\ 
identification numbers which have been assigned as shown in addition to 
technical service stock numbers. MBCA item names and descriptions why 
they exist are not included. Indications are that neither the Department 
Army nor the MBCA has firm plans for the full utilization of MBCA data. 
MBCA policy is discussed in detail in paragraph 1b, page 3, previously. 

Recommendations.—It is recommended that at the Department of Defens 
level the following actions be taken. 

(a) Merge the Munitions Board Standards Agency and the Munitions Boa: 
Cataloging Agency. This will permit one authority to eliminate the appar 
duplications of supply item identifications as they are being applied to its 
which are substantially the same. 

(b) Decentralize all operations to a maximum degree by the assigninent 
specification or standards and cataloging responsibilities to bureaus, techni 
services, commands, and civil agencies. This will result in a saving in manpower 
and will make use of the technical skill and information where it exists. 

(c) Reaffirm the original program objectives and direct that the correctii 
action be taken to obtain the single identification desired. This will insure t! 
appropriate action is taken in the Munitions Board and in the military depart 
ments to institute whatever program changes are necessary to return to 
original objectives and to correct the deficiencies noted in this report. 


Section 2. Department of Army Supply Catalog System 

1. Parts catalogs for end items having replaceable parts are nonexistent for 
many items and are not current in many cases when available. 

(a) These catalogs are officially designated as type 7, 8, and 9 and have the 
following coverage: 

(1) Type 7: Organizational Maintenance Allowances. A single catalog 
for each end item for which spare parts are furnished using organization. 

(2) Type 8: Field and Base Maintenance Allowances. A single catalog 
for each end item contains a spare parts stocking guide for maintenance 
organizations. 

(3) Type 9: List of All Service Parts. <A single catalog which lists all 
component parts for each end item (not just those which are stocked). This 
is optional and not published if the information is contained in instruction 
books or commercial catalogs. 

(b) In addition to preparing a spare parts catalog for every complex assembly 
of current issue, in order to bring this series up to date, it appears that there is 
a need for more timely cataloging of supplies and equipment, preferably as they 
are acquired, before extensive use. 

2. Catalogs which cover supplies excluding the spare parts series mentioned 
above are for the most part available but are outdated. 

(a) These catalogs are officially designated as type 3’s, 5’s, and 6's, and have 
the coverage shown below. 

(1) Type 3: List of Current Issue Items. This catalog lists equipment 
and supplies other than spare parts which have some basis of issue such as 
equipment tables. 

(2) Type 5: List of All Items. This catalog lists all items for whic 
technical service has supply responsibility. It includes everything in a! 
other catalogs and is primarily a reference document for depots, procure- 
ment agencies and supply organizations. It is not used for preparing requi 
sitions. 

3) Type 6: Sets, Kits, and Outfits. This catalog or series of catalogs is 
primarily a list of components in an assembly. 

3. Much of the catalog data are presented in different volumes making it neces 
sary for users to search through several volumes to find information essential to 
supply operations. 

The information not consolidated in one volume included, weight, cubage allow 
ances, prices, quantities of items in sets and packaging data. This essential 
catalog information is not available on many supply items and in most instances 
where it is available it is published on punch card lists, supply bulletins or separ- 
ate catalog type documents which supplement the basic document. As 
example the Quartermaster Subsistence Catalog is supplemented by the informa 
tion as indicated in the following documents: 

(a) Supply Bulletin SB 10-119, which contains a list of subsistence items with 
information on each as to whether or not the item is for “issue” or “resale.” 

(6) Supply Bulletin SB 10-485, which contains a list of subsistence items 
with unit weights and quantities in packaged lots. 


} 
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(c) Supply Bulletin SB 88-110, lists perishable provisions giving a description 
of the over-all container, its weight, dimensions, cubage and whether the package 
is for domestic use or export. 

(d@) Quartermaster Corps Manual 22-4, gives weight, cubes, shipping and 
storage data for clothing and equipage in section 1 and similar information on 
nonperishable subsistence items in section 2. 

!. Many of the item descriptions in the technical service catalogs are in- 
idequate, 

Descriptive information such as size, shape, ratings, etc., which would be 
an aid in correctly requisitioning needed supplies should be included in cata- 
logs. This information is essential for the identification of supplies which have 
become separated from identifying tags, packages, or parent equipments. Such 
details and the inclusion of manufacturers’ references would facilitate local 
procurement and insure that items procured locally are similar enough to the 
cataloged item to be carried on property accounts as the same thing. This would 
permit locally purchased items to be returned to depots and reissued under 
existing catalog stock numbers and thereby aid in keeping the quantity of 
different supply items at a minimum. 

5. Printing and distribution of catalogs is not as expeditious as it should be. 

(a) Catalog manuscripts are prepared by the technical services and printed 
and distributed by the Adjutant General. The activities consulted were unani- 
mous in their opinion that printing and distribution was too slow. It was 
generally believed that if printing and distribution were made the responsibility 
of the technical services printing would be expedited and the initial distribution 
to depots greatly improved. Transfer of this responsibility would also permit 
the packaging of spare parts catalogs with equipment at the supply source. 

(b) Catalog information on newly acquired items and their stock numbers 
and changes in existing stock number assignments such as cancellations, cone 
solidations, and so forth, are not reaching the catalog users promptly. There 
appears to be need for a method of distributing such information rapidly. Cata- 
log class supplements were suggested by one activity visited. 

6. The type of model designation system used by the technical services could 
be improved considerably. 

Examination of Army supplies reveals that there are many different model 


type designation systems in use by the technical services. Some examples 


are 
Bridge, fixed steel panel, Bailey Type M-1. 
Bridge, floating, foot, M—1938. 
Rifle, M-1. 
Mask, gas M-9. 
Range, field, M-1937, complete with equipment and accessories. 
Radio set AN/VRC-10. 

There is no doubt of the value of these model designating systems, especially 
in the actions of the technical service, technical committees, in schools and in 
combat operations because they designate a group or class of end items which 
all are functionally alike but may not necessarily be identical. It is believed 
that some of them could be improved by the use of a more significant indication 
than M-1. Because of the uses of these model designators the responsibility 
for their application and use should remain with the technical services and 
not be made a matter for the Munitions Board cataloging program. Those type 
designations which differentiate specifications, types, grades, or sizes are not 
included in this comment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS DEPARTMENT OF ARMY SUPPLY CATALOGING SYSTEM 


1. It is reeommended that— 

(a) Each technical service bring all existing catalogs up to date. 

hb) Each technical service develop methods of obtaining any necessary catalog 

ta from supply sources at the time of procurement 

c) Each technical service develop a timely means of catalog preparation to 
insure that equipment spare parts catalogs are available at the time the equip- 
nent is issued initially. 

d) Supplements to catalog sections be published as frequently as is necessary 
to cover interim changes in catalog data between revisions. 

e) As much consolidation of related data such as prices, weight, and cubage 

accomplished as is practicable in existing documents. 





(f) Item descriptions be improved generally by the addition of more infor 
nation. 

(7) The model or type designating systems be improved by more significant 
indicator letters. 

Secretary ALexXanprer. Mr. Anderson, may I add to the record the 
report of December 8, 1951, which was the final Army position on thi 
matter / 

Mr. Anperson. December 8, 19517 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. The one that T have submitted is June 1951. 

Secretary Avexanper. Well, December was later. It was the final 
position of the Army. 

Mr. ANprerson. Oh, is that unrestricted now ? 

Secretary ALExanber. I don’t know, but T think you should see it, 
whether it is restricted or not. 

Mr. Anperson. I should like very much to see it and then T will 
dicuss with the chairman of the committee the advisability of also 
placing it in the record. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Right. 

Mr. Anperson. All right. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Because what | want to emphasize on that is 
that the final position I do not think was precisely what the September 
memorandum would have indicated it was going to be. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, 1951 
Memorandum for the Chairman, Management Committee, OSD. 
Subject: Recommendations Relating to the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency 
Submitted by the Comptroller of the Army. 

1. Reference is made to: 

(a) My memorandum to you, subject : Cataloging, dated May 28, 1951. 

(b) Department of Defense Directive No. 250.10-1, subject : Development and 
Establishment of the Uniform Federal Catalog System (DD-SD-36), dated No 
vember ZS, 1951. 

2. At my request, the Comptroller of the Army has given special attention, i! 
connection With Inanagement surveys conducted under his direction, to the pro 
gram of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and its effect on general manace 
ment of the Department of the Army An interim report of this study was the 
basis for reference 1 (a). 

3. Certain recommendations submitted by the Comptroller of the Army ha 
proposed actions to strengthen the internal cataloging activities of the Depart 
ment of the Army ,and the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, has been requesed to i 
plement these recommendations. To the extent appropriate these will be 
ered by the Army’s report in compliance with section Il, paragraph B.2 of ret 


erence 1 (Bb). 
t] 


$1, Other recommendations submitted by the Comptroller of the Army relate | 
the strengthening of the program of the Munitions Board Cataloging Aven 
These recommendations, in general terms, were considered by the work x1 
which drafted reference 1 (b) and to a degree they have been incorporates 
therein. However, now that these recommendations have been formatly stat 
by the Army, forward them at this time with my approval for such further | 
as may be neemed appropriate. 

KARL R. BENDETSEN, 
Issistant Secretary of the Arm 


NDATIONS, MUNITIONS BoArRD CATALOGING AGENCY PROGRAM 


nized that the Army could derive immeasurable benefits {1 
expedition of the over-all cataloging program, the follo 
are submitted for possible presentation by the Secretar 


Secretary of Defenss 
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(a) That the original program objectives, with the exception of requirement 
for a single Commodity Classitication system, be reaffirmed, and that a directive 
to that end, setting forth detailed program goals and responsibilities, be issued 

(b) That, in order to reach the program objectives as quickly as possible, 
ind to economically utilize the skills existing in the various using agencies the 
following actions be taken : 

(1) Strengthen the over-all organization of the program by decentralizing all 
operations to the maximum extent consistent with firm program guidance, and 
issign Catalog and standards responsibilities for groups of related commodities 
to the participating agencies on the basis of their special skills and ability to 
perform the services desired. 

(2) Issue a comprehensive manual for supply cataloging which will contain 
rules, operating procedures, and any other needed guidance and control for 
the participating agencies, including instructions as to uses to be made of MBCA 
data. 

(3) To the maximum extent practicable, eliminate clearly conflicting, over 
lapping or duplicating supply specifications, in order to reduce without delay 
the number of items in the catalog system. 

(4) Direct the agencies which receive cataloging assignments to 

(a) produce description of Common items in catalog-type documents, mak 
ing use of either a tabular format, or 5- by 8-inch cards, as appropriate; and 

(0) with respect to complex end items of equipment, prepare spare-parts 
eatalogs, one for each end item, to be distributed and supplemented by the 
using agenices With stockage guides or allowance lists as may be required to 
perform their own logistical responsibilities. 

(5) Direct that necessary action, at the Munitions Board level, be under 
taken to— 

(a) improve program planning and promulgation with emphasis on time 
phasing, delineation of missions of participating agencies, determination of 
priority coverage of types of items, and provision of regular progress reports 
in terms of specific accomplishments ; 

(b) accelerate cataloging of new items of supply ; 

(c) strengthen and clarify policies with respect to description patterns, 
item names, and quantitative measurements ; 

(d) develop plans for a method of describing sets, kits, outfits, and other 
similar groupings of supplies handled as single items; and 

(e) coordinate the work of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and 
the Munitions Board Standards Agenes 

Mr. Anpberson. Thank you. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunNninGHAM. Mr. Secretary, this morning we have gotten a 
ttle afield from the cataloging and T am glad out of it, and I think 
we are out of the field of waste which we should consider. It is my 
understanding that business concerns, the larger ones at least, have 
experts who constantly go about through the factories and the plants 
inspecting to find out where waste can be eliminated and economies 
effected. 

Do the armed services have anyone or group or boards that do that 
throughout the country at the camps and the installations 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, they do, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunninGuam. What is the name of them ¢ 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, starting up at the top, there is thi 
Defense Management Committee and in each service there is a con- 
troller whose function it is, in addition to audit functions, to keep 
constantly after the management practices of the services. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well. I wonder if they have ever given any con 
sideration to this. I have some information on it. It is not com 
pleted. But what I have is reliable. I have information that there 
are at the present time officers, noncommissioned officers and privates, 
stationed on recruiting duty throughout the United States in excess 
of 57,000. I also have information from competent heads of the draft 
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boards that this recruiting work while the draft is functioning could 
be done by the draft boards without an increase in personnel, thereby 
releasing enough soldiers to make up two divisions or more who might 
be over in Korea. Yet I have no information and can get no evidenc: 
that anyone has ever even considered the possibility “of having the 
volunteers taken care of during this emergency by the Selective Ser\ 
ice Boards or whether it is possible to do so. 

Now there would be a saving not only in money of tremendous 
amount, but a saving in manpower and a saving of lives. Boys that 
are now at home could remain at home. Over 57,000 in the United 
States, and I have information that it will exceed that by quite a few 
thousand when a completed check is made. Now, is it necessary fo: 
the various branches of the armed services to conduct individual 
recruiting stations throughout the country at a time when our boys 
are going in through selective service? Why couldn't the volunteers 
or those who want to enlist be handled by the selective service and 
eliminate that overlapping which is on its face a waste ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Cunningham, I will get you the precise 
figures as we have them in the Department of Defense on the number 
of personnel employed in ree vacitaaee throughout the country. 

Mr. CunNniNGHAM. I will be glad to have it. I think you will find 
it is in excess of 57,000. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, sir, I am taking a chance, but I don't 
think that it is anything like that. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Take my own home town of Des Moines. | 
know the number there. Comparing that with the population of the 
United States and the number of cities, it would add up—— 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I should doubt very much if it came to any 
thing like 57,000, Mr. Cunningham, but I will get you the precise 
figures instead of making a guess. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Now answer my other question if you can. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Is this Board that is supposed to be looking after 
ways and effecting economies giving any consideration or has it given 
any consideration to the possibility of unifying the recruiting service 
with the draft service? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I think it has certainly considered that. | 
should doubt very much myself whether it was a desirable thing to do. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. Well, you go into the recruiting stations and 
you go on home and you will find a lot of boys sitting around there 
doing nothing waiting for some fellow to walk in and see if he wants 
to join up. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I think it is necessary to have separate re 
cruiting stations from the draft, however. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. During an emergency like this? 

Secretary ALexanper. Yes; I do. 

Mr. CunntncHAM. What is your reason ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Because we are still getting a considerable 
number of personnel from voluntary enlistments. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Couldn’t they volunteer, if the signs are put up 
outside in front of the selective service stations, just as they are i 
front of the Federal courthouses in our cities, inviting them to come 
in’? Wouldn’t it work just as well? 
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Secretary ALEXANDER. Well, Mr. Cunningham, I think that the 
specialists who do the recruiting have a different knowledge from the 
draft board people. Their function is different. For example, the 
matter of women, there is no drafting of women now, but we have a 
very considerable womanpower in the armed services. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Oh, the women would soon find their way to 
vet in if they want to enlist. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. I believe that the draft board would not be 
the place to have them do that. 

Mr. CunnincuHaM. Well, at any rate, it is a field that is worth ex- 
ploring, with 57,000 or at least a goodly number, in the thousands, of 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men to duty in this 
‘country who might be relieved for duty elsewhere. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Cunningham, I will supply the figures 
for you. 

MaArcH 18, 1952. 
Memorandum for the Under Secretary of the Army. 
Subject: Request by Hébert subcommittee for information on personnel engaged 
in recruitment activities. 

1. In reply to your memorandum of March 6, the accompanying table shows 
that 9,469 military and civilian personnel were engaged in recruiting activities 
in the four services, during fiscal year 1951. These personnel were responsible 
for recruitment of about 700,000 enlistees into the armed services during fiscal 
vear 1951. 

2. In evaluating any estimates of recruitment costs or personnel, it is impor- 
tant to note that the average initial service period of enlistees is over 314 years, 
as contrasted to 2 years for inductees. Since the average period of initial train- 
ing for all new personnel is about 6 months, the number of effective man-months 
of service available after initial training is twice as great for the average en- 
listee as for the inductee. The cost for initial training of a new man is approxi- 
mately $8,200, including maintenance and overhead. Hence by recruiting one 
enlistee the United States obtains the same number of effective man-years of 
service as by taking two inductees, and, at the same time, saves $3,200 in basic- 
training costs. It should be noted that the decreased need for training facilities 
thus made possible results in significant dollar savings. 

3. In addition to the major savings in manpower and dollar costs resulting 
from recruitment activities, the procurement of a large proportion of long-service 
personnel through enlistment is esesntial for the effective functioning of the 
Armed Forces. Voluntary enlistees are the major source of the core of trained 
‘areer personnel in the services. Any curtailment in enlistments would result 

1 increased draft calls for 2-year inductees, causing increased turn-over and 
increased requirements for trainees and training personnel. Particular difficulty 
would be encountered in staffing many technical jobs in the Armed Forces, which 
require 1 and 2 years of training. In addition, the resulting increase in require- 
ments for inductees would rapidly use up the Nation’s limited military manpower 

1 and would necessitate action to expand this pool, by such methods as reduc- 
ng deferments, broadening the age limits of liability for military service, or 
engthening the term of service for inductees. 

ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


Personnel engaged in recruiting activities, by service, fiscal year 1951 


Military 
personne! 


Total Civilians 


yand Air Force ! 5, 727 4,493 ], 234 
: 2,381 | 


Corps : 1, 361 | 1, 361 Cone 


otal j seme! 8, 235 | 1, 234 





irate data for Army and Air Force not available since recruitment activities are conducted joiatly. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Tam very glad to have them. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. And also such statement as we have a: 
why we consider that we can’t reduce those. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. I have one other question, if time will pern 
[ was interested, Mr. Secretary, in the reply you made to Congressi: 
ig of California to the effect that the Secretary had not done this 

‘had not given any order. I gathered from that answer of yours. 
after all, all of these m: jor decisions have to get final approv: al fro 
the Secretary of Defense: is that correct ? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. No, sir. There are a good many decision: 
which are arrived at by the agreement of some important but lower 
levels. It is only if lower levels cannot agree that it is necessary 
refer it to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Cunnineram. Let me put another question. If the Secretary 
of Defense, who of course is supreme next to the President, would 
send out the order for economy, a lot of money could be saved: 
couldn't it? 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Sir, he has sent out several very drastic suc! 
orders. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Well, it seems peculiar that they are out and wi 
have this so-called chamber of horrors here in the room. 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Well—— 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Someone has not been paying much attentior 
to the orders from higher up, or we wouldn’t have these exhibits here 

Secretary ALEXANDER. Mr. Cunningham, I have attempted to state 
my opinion that the fact that you have different unit costs arrived at 
in this method which I described does not indicate waste and inef 
ficiency. If you examine the actual purchases, you will find that they 
are economical and sound. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Well, I appreciate that market conditions a 
other things have a bearing on this, but yet when you take what M 
Anderson read to you, of your own reports, it just doesn’t add up. 

Mr. Heéserr. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We have to go 
and answer the roll call now. The committee will stand in recess unt 
10 o'clock Monday morning. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 ; 
Monday, March 3, 1952.) 





INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICLES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38 


MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1952 


Houser or RepreseNTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRrocUREMENT, 
Washington, DG. 

(The subeommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. F. Edward Hébert, chair 
man of the special subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. H&eBerv. The committee w il] come to order. Admiral, be sworn, 
please. 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth as related to this inquiry, so help you God ¢ 

Admiral Fox. I do, so help me God. 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral, identify yourself for the reporter, please. 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Chairman, the admiral has a prepared state 
ment, copies of which are on the committee's desk. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Courtney, the admiral knows that tod tv is Ins day. 
He is a 60-minute player. He is in for the offense and defense. He 
can proceed in any manner that he sees fit to. 

Admiral Fox. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, Tam Vice Adm. Charles W. Fox, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, Chief of Naval Material. I enlisted in the Navy 
39 years ago, in February 1915; was appointed acting pay clerk in 
1917, received my commisison as an ensign in the Supply Corps in 
i919, and have been engaged in supply work throughout the ensuing 
35 years. During the past 9 years I have had an active part in the 
development of the present integrated Navy supply system. I served 

s Deputy and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
lice April 1948 until October 1949, at which time I was appointed 
Chief of that Bureau; in October 1951 I was appointed to my present 
office as Chief of Naval Material. 

The duties of the Chief of Naval Material are set forth in Public 
Law 432 of the Eightieth Congress, approved March 5, 1948, as 
follows: 

The Chief of Naval Material shall, under the direction of the Secreary of F the 
Navy, effectuate policies of procurement, contracting, and production of material 
throughout the Naval Establishment, and plans therefor, and his —_ ‘rs shall be 
construed as emanating from the Secretary of the Navy and as having full force 
and effect as such. 

In view of the foregoing provision of Public Law 452, certain mat 
ters under consideration by the committee are within Sn purview of 
the responsibilities ot the Chief of Naval Material sofar as they 


7 
1] 


ertain to the Navy. My purpose in appe aring before you today will 


on 
OO) ) 
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be, in general, to discuss those matters; in particular, to tell you abo 
the Navy’s integrated supply system and about two of its major ju: 
tions in which this committee is interested ; n: umely, procurement. » 
-ataloging. 


NAVY SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The Navy’s integrated supply system elicited, 3 years ago, high; 
favorable comments from the Hoover Commission. The “followit 
remarks are found on page 64 of the Commission’s Task Force Repor 
on the Federal Supply System, dated January 1949: 

The Department of the Navy has established, and has been operating sinc 
February 11, 1947, a coordinated and integrated system for the supply of al! 
material necessary for the maintenance and operation of the Naval Establish 
ment. One of the basic concepts in the Navy supply system is that all material 
belongs to the Navy, not to an individual bureau. The Navy further recognizes 
that supply problems form a common pattern, and has centralized responsibility 
for them in its Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. To insure a uniform supply 
system that meets the needs of the technical bureaus, various items are grouped 
into types which can be controlled from a specific supply demand control point. 
The maximum degree of uniformity consistent with the various types of mati 
rials is obtained under the Navy supply system. 

Also, on page 28—and may I ask you correct your paper, which 
now reads 23—of the same report the Commission commented fa 
vorable on— 

‘“* * * the Navy’s policy of recognizing supply as a separate career for those 
who have proved their interest in, and aptitude for [this] specialized work.” 

More than 150 years ago the Navy recognized the need for, and 
thereupon established, a separate corps to administer supply and re 
lated matters. At present the Navy’s Supply Corps is comprised of 
3,103 Regular officers and 2,005 Reserve officers, all on active duty 
More than 3,000 of these 5,108 officers have either completed graduate 
courses in business administration or have college degrees in that field 
All are supply management personnel by inc lination, choice, training, 
and experience. They are supply specialists. These are the people 
who are responsible for the administration and operation of the Navy 
supply system. 

ou will note on this chart, we have in the center the Bureau of 


Supplies and Accounts, and radiating from that center are nine sup 
ply demand control points. Each of these supply demand contro! 
points has complete administration of the items of material that are as 
signed to those individual supply demand control points. You wi!! 
notice at the bottom: the Clothing Supply Office, Bureau of Supplic 
and Accounts, which controls provisions, and the General Stores Su) 


ply Office. I believe that this is the area in which the committee 
most interested as these three supply demand control points contr 
the so-called common use items. ‘These three supply demand contro 
points control all the common items within the Navy. The rest of 
these supply demand control points are in the technical field. Th 
control technical parts and supplies. 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral, may I interrupt there? Now that char 
that you have, organizational chart, reflects all of your groupings’ 

\dmiral Fox. Yes, it does. You have that in the little pamphle 

Mr. Hénerr. You don’t have any informal or hidden group t! 
controls the center ring ? 
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Admiral Fox. That is true. The center is the coordinating point. 
fhe supply demand control points are located in the field, throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Héserr. And that is your complete organizational set-up with- 
uit reservation ¢ 

Admiral Fox. That is, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. There is no “Asper” group in your organization set- 

ps 

\dmiral Fox. No, sir. 

\iv. Heserr. That is all we want to be clear—that we get everything 
nm the table. . 

\dmiral Fox. All of these supply demand points are coordinated 
at the bureau level. For instance, the General Stores Supply Office 
in Philadelphia has the responsibility for all general stores in the 
Navy, by which term I mean all common-use items except clothing and 
provisions. ‘This responsibility of the General Stores Supply Office 
includes the initial determination of types and quantities of these sup- 
plies and thereafter their purchasing, warehousing, distribution, and 
disposal. Other supply demand control points are (1) the Aviation 
Supply Office also located in Philadelphia, for spare parts and re- 
placement items peculiar to aviation; (2) the Ships Parts Control 
Center at Mechanicsburg, Pa., for all parts for shipboard components, 
including Diesel engines; (3) the Electronics Supply Office at Great 
Lakes, Ill., for electronics parts; and so on around the circle. Each 
supply demand control point is responsible, to the same degree, for 
supply management of the items assigned; and each is integrated into 
the standard Navy supply system. 

It is important at this point to differentiate bet ween common items 
and technical items. Common items consist of those items in gen- 
eral use throughout the Navy. They include (1) general stores, 
(2) clothing, and (3) provisions. They total about 105,000 separate 
items, whereas there are approximately 1,200,000 distinctly separate 
technical items which are primarily the repair parts for different 
kinds of Navy equipment. This distinction is of particular signifi- 
cance when we consider what categories of items eventually may be 
srouped together for single-service procurement. And here may 
I refer to the report of the Hoover Commission entitled “Office of Gen- 
eral Services—Supply Activities,” dated February 1949, from which I 
quote as follows: 

In a large-scale effort, like the Federal Government, too high a degree of 
centralization of services may result merely in congestion, red tape, and in- 
efficiency. When highly specialized equipment must be purchased by a single 
agency only for its own use, for example, it is more reasonable and efficient for it to 
evelop the specifications, negotiate the purchase contract, and inspect the 
delivered goods. 

There are 1,305,000 separate and distinct items—common items plus 
technical items—under active and close inventory control in the Navy. 

The control mechanism parallels that used in the modern chain- 
store enterprises. Each supply demand control point exercises control 
by means of quarterly stock status reports that are submitted from all 
eporting activities in the system. Briefly, each reporting activity, 
uch as supply depots, air stations, naval shipyards, and the like, re- 
ports quarterly the status of each item listed, by stock number and no- 

enclature, and indicates the replenishable demand, the planned re- 
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quirements, the quantity on hand, the expected receipts, and the quai 
tity required or in excess. 

These statistics are tabulated on electric accounting machines to 
reveal a consolidated picture of the stock status of each item for tli 
3-month period reported. Then the reports for the two previous 3 
month periods are laid out with the current report, and, based upo 
the total 9 months’ experience, a supply-demand review is made to 
determine the quantities of each item which are required to reestablish 
stock levels. This review also reveals the quantities which may |i 
found to be in excess for future requirements. 

With such a broad base of supply experience, and with the applica 
tion of those known planning factors that affect some of the items, 
the important determination of quantities to be procured is not left 
to guesswork. In other words, we know what we have, how much w 
have, and where the supplies are located. Thus, the Navy can furnish, 
at any time, the “stock position” of any of its 1.805,000 items unde 
inventory control. 

At this time I would like to introduce into the record a copy of the 
Navy Standards for Inventory Control, and also a copy of a graphi 
presentation of The Navy Supply System, 1951. T have ad ditional 
copies of these pamphlets for each member of the committee. These 
pamphlets cover both the policy and the operation of the Navy’s 
inventory control and its integrated supply system. 

Mr. Chairman, I have furnished copies of these publications to the 
counsel. 

Although the Navy is proud of its achievements in the field of 
supply management, I assure you that constructive criticism which 

will assist in our efforts to improve the system is always welcome 

‘nen ‘ver, strive as we may to become more efficient, perfection has not 
been attained, and I fear never will or can be attained, because the 
functioning of the system is dependent upon human beings and hence 
subject to errors in human judgment as well as to unforeseeable tech 
nological changes. Similar commercial enterprises have come to 
accept and reflect such errors and unforeseen changes in a fixed per 
centage. For example, Sears, Roebuck & Co. has found that 7.2 pet 
cent of their merchandise does not move in the normal turn-over pe 
riod, and so must be disposed of at marked-down prices. The range ot 
stock of Sears, Roebuck & Co. approximates 100,000 items. Thus we 
may assume that at all times 7.200 items on hand are old stock which 
could be termed “bad buys.” Is it not reasonable to accord the Navy 
a comparable margin of error, or at least some margin of error, fo! 
human fallibility and for obsolescence due to unforeseen technologica 
advancements ¢ 


PROCUREMENT 


And now I wish to discuss briefly the subject of procurement. I 
appears that the words “procurement” and “purchase” are mistaken!) 
considered by some to be synonymous. However, as used throughout 


the armed services. and actually as defined in the Dictionary of t he 


United States Military Terms for Joint Usage, promulgated by thy 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. June 1950, “procurement” is the process of | 
taining personnel, services, supplies, and equipment, including, as they 
relate to the above, design, specification, standardization, conservatio! 
selection of contractors, contract forms, pricing, renegotiation, fina! 
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ing, contract termination, and similar a age: Whereas “pur- 
chase” is the acquiring of title to, or property in, anything for a price, 
include the interchange of materials. 

We in the Navy consider that procurement includes three principal 
functions : 

(1) Application of technical know-how (which means deter 
mining the kind and quality of supplies) : 

(2) Stock control (which means determining how much is 
needed ) ; and 

(3) Purchase (which means acquisition ). 

Personnel who perform these three functions of procurement have 
distinctly different qualifications—ditferent trades, 1f you will. Each 
is a specialist in his own field and each is a member of a three-man 
procurement team. 

The three members of the team work to best advantage when they 
work together, particularly in the field of technical items. When the 
team is Working together, most of the questions that arise regarding 
procurement can be answered in one place with a minimum of delay. 

The consolidation of these three functions is found generally in the 
supply demand control points which I have described above. Even 
in the procurement of common items, difficulties may be experienced 
when these three functions are separated. An example in point was 
the paint procurement for the Army, when the Navy performed only 
the purchase function and the Army still had responsibility for de- 
termining tl 1e type and quantity of paint it required. 

Iam sure the committee is familiar with this case so 1 will not go 
into its details; the fact remains that the taxpavel lost out on that 
kind of procurement. The interesting point, however, as brought 
out ina study conducted by the Harvard Business School after the 
procurement had been made, was that whereas the combined Army 
- Navy procurement of paint for the Army left much to be desired, 

e Navy's procurement of its own paint at the same time was efficient 
ea economical. In the Navy's precurement all three members of the 
team were at the General Stores Supply Office in Philadelphia (where 
the procurement was made): but for the combined Army and Navy 
procurement for the Army, only one member of the team—the Navy 
purchase oflicer—was there and the other two members (the technical 
officer and the inventory control officer) were in Washington and 
Illinois, respectively. 

While some single service and joint service purchase assignments 
have been carried out with apparently successful results, sound bust- 
hess practice would seem to dictate that further expansion of such 
issignments should be made only after careful study—before the 
fact—in each case. Furthermore, it would seem prudent to examine 
the results of the assigniments which already oc been made to de- 
termine if in fact they have resulted in increased efficiency or economy. 

The Navy’s procurement system has been developed along lines 

mind successful in large industrial enterprises which deal with wide 
ind complex ranges of items. Briefly, this system includes decen 
tralized operations (by material categories at the supply demand 
control points) and centralized policy control in the Office of Naval 
Material. 

Decentralization of procurement operations does not mean loss of 
ontrol, With regard to the purchase aspect of procurement, for 
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example, every proposed negotiated contract of $800,00 or more must 
be cleared by the Office of Naval Material before the transaction 1m.) 
be reduced to a contract. These clearances involve meticulous seru- 
tiny of the elements of costs, profits, and final pricing. Not only is the 
soundness of each of these projected purchases reviewed prior to 
commitment by the Navy, but conformance to policy is also thereb 
assured, as well as an a of the need for new policies or chang 

in existing policies. This Navy clearance function covers ove: 
percent of our total contract dollars. 

I wish at this point to comment on a question raised by the dist 
guished member of the committee from California, Congressnia 
Doyle. The question concerned the use of the Federal supply sched 
ules, issued by the General Services Administration. Congressma: 
Doyle wondered why the Federal supply schedules should not be eX 
panded to include ail or substantially all common-use items, in order 
that the military and other Federal departments would then be re- 
quired to purchase the same items at the same prices and in that way 
effect substantial savings. 

Federal supply schedules are of two kinds; mandatory ones and 
permissible ones. The mandatory schedules contain a limited number 
of items. All Federal supply schedules are, in effect, simply abstracts 
of open-end contracts entered into with various contractors by the 
General Services Administration for the items listed thereon. hes 
contracts remain open for periods of 6 months or 1 year, depending 
upon the items involved. Obviously, in making such open-end con- 
tracts, wherein the Government is not bound to purchase definite 
quantities, the prices quoted must protect a contractor against the 
rising costs of materials and labor during the period covered by each 
contract. Therefore, the prices listed are usually high and are not 
generally considered good prices except for small quantity purchases. 
In fact, the Navy policy as set forth in the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts Manual is as follows: 

All other items will be procured under the Federal supply schedule when 
there is reasonable assurance that the item cannot be obtained on more favorable 
terms by direct purchase. 

Since the purchasing of small quantities from contractors listed on 
the Federal supply schedules involves practically none of the ad: 
ministrative costs encountered in advertised bidding, these small 
purchases are sometimes more advantageous to the Government. But 
certainly the Federal supply schedule prices should not be paid where 
quantities required are large and a better price can be obtained. To 
illustrate my point, here are some examples: 

The Fe oder: al supply schedule covering “overhead projectors” lists 
on page 3, under stock No, 18—-P 24707825, “P ropectors, overhead, 
Model No. 2200, at $195 each in lots of 100 or more—contractor, VI 
Graph Sales Co. of Washington, D.C.” The Navy had a requireme! 
for 700 of these projectors and, as the result of advertised bidding. 
entered into a contract with the same company at a unit price 
$159. Thus, there was a net savings on this one purchase of $25.2 
over the price which would have been paid had the order been placed 
against the open-end contract listed on the Federal supply schedu! 

In another case, cellophane rolls were listed in the Federal sup) 
schedule at $2.50 each. The identical cellophane rolls were shan 
at $1.50 each as the result of advertised bidding. 





There are numerous cases where the same situation is true, even for 
small purchases made in a manner common among businessmen, with- 
out formal advertising. For example, five items of automotive parts 
are listed in the Federal supply schedule at an aggregate cost of 
$26.91. The same parts were purchased independently for $167.26, 
at a saving of $59.65. Again, two kinds of automotive lamps, which 
if purchased from the schedule would have cost $111.92, were actually 
purchased for $85.52, a saving of $26.40. Consequently, I think it is 
quite clear that purchasing of all or any appreciable portion of re- 
quirements through the Federal supply schedules would not result 
in savings to the American taxpayers. 

In concluding my discussion of the subject of procurement, I should 
like to comment briefly on a story which has been rather widely pub- 
licized. It has been estimated that as much as $5 billion is being 
wasted annually because of the failure of the military services to 
complete their catalog program and adopt unified procurement for 
cataloged items. In the Congressional Record of January 29, 1952, 
a Member of the Congress, commenting on the “Chamber of Horrors,” 
is quoted as follows: 

I asked one of the probers working on this job how much might be saved by 
honestly unified procurement. He said “eight to ten billion dollars.” 

The report of naval expenditures for 1951 indicates that during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, the Navy received from purchase, 
and from manufacture in its own activities, stores and materials cap- 
able of being cataloged which were valued at less than $114 billion. 
The fact is that the great bulk of the Navy’s procurement money is 
spent for ships, airplanes, guns, and other capital type items. Such 
items are not cataloged, and never would be cataloged. With refer- 
ence to savings from unified procurement, as pointed out above, there 
has been no clear showing to date of any substantial savings from 
single service procurement to the Navy. 


CATALOGING 


And now I should like to take up, specifically, the subject of cata- 
loging. We have heard much about “a single Federal catalog” for all 
Federal departments. Surely no one who paused to consider the vast 
number of items which ultimately will be listed would advocate one 
single catalog book, any more than he would favor one single tele- 
phone book for the entire United States. And in my opinion a United 
States telephone directory would be just as useless and just as un- 
reasonable as one single Federal catalog book for all Federal depart- 
ments or even for all military departments. 

[t is unfortunate that, in discussing cataloging, so many people 
think only in terms of a printed volume. Cataloging is a great deal 
more than the printing of a book; it is in fact (1) the development of 
catalog data by technical catalog research, and (2) the dissemination 
of the resulting catalog data to the user in the form required by the 
user. For example, it would be foolish indeed to put all known cata- 
log data for ships repair parts on board every vessel of the Navy. 
The PT boat just does not have the same requirements (or storage 
space) as a battleship or carrier. Each vessel’s allowance list, con- 


+ 


taining only the catalog data which it needs, serves as that specific 
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vessel’s own catalog of ships parts. The point to remember is thai 
each and every level of each supply system must have the catalog 
data it needs, only that data which it needs, and data in the forn 
required for its own operations. 

At this point IT think it will be helpful to review briefly the history 
of cataloging in the Navy. Mindful of the fact that on several occa 
sions during the hearings it has become apparent that there have bee) 
unaccounted-for delays in getting things done, as regards the catalog 
program and unified procurement, it is interesting to note that the 
earliest reference that I found regarding cataloging in the Navy leads 
to the conclusion that some things just don't get done quickly. hh 
the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing 
(now the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts) to the Secretary of the 
Navy in 1891, he stated— 

In the matter of arranging, classifying, consolidating and cataloging supplies 
much vet remains to be done. The Bureau has estimated for an additional appro 
priation of $10,000 for this purpose. 

With reference to “much yet remains to be done,” certainly no one 
would say that that was overstating the situation. 

The records indicate that 23 vears elapsed before cataloging in the 
Navy was again given serious attention. In 1914 the Navy standard 
stock catalog was undertaken by the late Rear Adm. T. H. Hicks, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy. The preparation of this catalog 
was prosecuted vigorously, and at the beginning of World War | it 
included between thirty and forty thousand items of common supplies 
In those days the Navy depended upon its contractors to supply tech 
nical items, usually in sets of repair parts which were purchased with 
the equipments to which they were applicable. The Navy standard 
stock catalog served the Navy so well during World War I that it 
received recognition by other branches of the Federal Government. 
As a consequence, the Congress recognized the need for a Federal! 
standard stock catalog and included a provision in the Appropriatio! 
Act of 1929 fora Federal standard stock catalog. 

On March 29, 1929, by order of the Bureau of the Budget, a Fecera! 
Standard Stock Catalog Board was established to prepare a Federal! 
standard stock catalog. The Navy standard stock catalog was used 
as the format and the Navy stock numbering system was adopted for 
the new catalog. Many of these numbers are still in use throughout 
the Federal departments. The Navy standard stock catalog was 
thereupon discontinued, and the Navy catalog personnel were mac 
available to the Federal coordinating system as a nucleus for the new 
effort. It is pertinent to point out that with the establishment of this 
new program the Federal coordinating system was charged with th 
Federal standard stock catalog program. 

In October 1933, this new activity was transferred to the Procure 
ment Division of the Treasury Department. In August 1945, thi 
name of the Federal Standard Stock Catalog Division of the Procur 
ment Division of the Treasury Department was changed to the Stand 
ards Division of that same Department. 

In January 1944, President Roosevelt directed the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to “Proceed immediately to secure the prepara 
tion and maintenance of a United States Standard Commodity Cata 
log.” In July 1946, 214 years later, the plan was submitted. In th 
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spring of 1949 Publhe Law 152 was enacted, providing for a Federal 
catalog system. Thus, nearly 3 years passed before the plan was 
sanctioned by law: and more than 5 years had passed since the Presi- 
dent issued his directive. 

Please bear in mind that from March 1929, until after the passage 
of Public Law 152 in the spring of 1949, the responsibility for the 
preparation of the Standard Federal Catalog was vested in the Treas- 
ury Department, not in the Department of the Navy nor in the De- 
partment of the Army. In fact, this responsibility was not vested in 
the military until July 1950, when the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration delegated his statutory responsibility for 
developing a standard catalog to the Secretary of Defense. Thus, 
there Was a period of more than 21 years during which the military de- 
partments had no responsibility for the Federal cataloging program 

Nevertheless, in 1944, shortly after the establishment of the first 
supply demand control point in the Navy’s new supply system, it 
became apparent that a catalog was essential to such an operation, and 
Vice Adm. E. D. Foster, Supply Corps, United States Navy. retired, 
and I initated a catalog program at the Aviation Supply Office in 
Philadelphia. It might be said that this program was of doubtful 
legality in view of the fact that the responsibility for cataloging had 
been assigned to the Treasury Department. In 1945 I was put in 
command of the Naval Supply Depot in Mechanicsburg, Pa., for the 
express purpose of establishing the supply demand control point con- 
cept for ships parts. Convinced of the vital importance of a catalog 
to effective inventory control, | initiated the catalog effort at that 
activity. 

About this time the question arose as to the legality of the Navy 
proceeding independently to prepare catalogs. It was only after the 
oftice of the general counsel of the Navy Department rendered an 
opinion to the effect that the Navy was free to proceed with its own 
catalog program, without violating the law as set forth in the Ap 
propriation Act of 1929, that the Navy expanded the program to in- 
clude all items of supply. 

Until the enactment of Public Law 152 in June of 1949, the 
Federal Standard Stock Catalog included, generally, items of com- 
mon supply for the several Federal agencies who voluntarily con- 
tributed the material to be listed in that catalog. During the period 
1930 to 19385, the catalog was built up to include about 155,000 items. 
Subsequent to 1935 another 195,000 items were added, or 350,000 items 
ll told. However, this total of 350,000 items included approximately 
(20,000 duplicates. The, the Federal Standard Stock Catalog at the 
peak of its growth contained only about 230,000 distinctly separate 
items. 

You will recall that I mentioned previously that prior to World 
War II the Navy did not have a real problem with technical items. 
Generally, such technical repair parts as were required were supplied 
by the contractors whé furnished the basic equipment. It was the 
general practice, when buying a pump, compressor, or any piece of 
machinery, to acquire at the same time a kit or box of spare parts, 
selected usually by the contractor. These kits or boxes of spares were 
placed aboard ship, and as the individual parts were used, replacement 
parts were purchased from the contractor who furnished the initial 
box of spares. 
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However, with the rapid expansion of the Navy during World Way 
II, and with the concurrent greatly accelerated technological dey: 
opment of military equipment, the manufacturers could no longe 
perform these technical supply functions for the Navy. Specifically. 
the General Electric Co. was simply swamped with thousands 0 
repetitive orders for individual parts which had the company bogged 
down in what was properly the Navy’s supply responsibility. ‘Tis 
was the general rule with many manufacturers, so that of necessity the 
Navy had to go into the technical parts supply business. It is esi 
mated that ultimately the Navy will catalog approximately 1,600,000 
separate items. 

As stated before, the Navy has under effective inventory contro), 
right now, 1,805,000 items, all of which have been identified, and to 
each of which individual stock numbers have been assigned. The «it 
ference of about 295,000 items between the estimated number of iten:s 
to be cataloged and the number under inventory control, is the antici 
pated number of new items which will be identified and introduced 
into the system within the next 3 years, principally in the field of ele 
tronics. Currently, 1,057,000 items have been cataloged by the Navy 
The difference between the 1,305,000 items under inventory control, 
and the 1,057,000 items cataloged, is approximately 250,000. These 
250,000 items have already been identified and numbered, but as vet the 
engineering research necessary to determine interchangeability has 
not been completed. In short, we consider that at the present time the 
Navy catalog program is approximately 65 percent complete. 

Only about 105,000 of the 1,805,000 items under inventory contro! 
are items of common supply. The remaining 1,200,000 are technical 
items. When the Navy went into the technical supply business on thie 
modern scale, first at the aviation supply office, next at the ships parts 
control center, and so on until the nine supply demand control points 
were established, it immediately became apparent that there was great 
interchangeability among these items. This is particularly true in the 
field of technical items. The various part numbers by which the items 
are known exceed greatly the number of items. In the ships parts 
phase of the program, it has been estimated that the average is 30) to 
40 numbers for every item in the system. The Navy catalog oflice in 
New York has found and recorded approximately 350,000 numbers for 
19,993 individual antifriction bearings. There have been instances 
where several hundred numbers were found for the same identical 
item—and this brings me to the story about the “1,108 different nun 
bers, 1,108 different bins, multiplied by the number of supply depots. 
etc.” ‘To the best of my knowledge, at no time have we in the Nav 
ever found the same item in as many as a dozen bins, let alone 1,105 
bins. Oddly enough, I think the “1,108 numbers story” had its genesis 
in my relating that engineering research at the ships parts contro! 
center had revealed 1,181 numbers for a particular single 1tem—in tlia' 
case, a notch block pin for steam turbines. Insofar as I know, we 
didn’t have this pin in even three different bins. The multiplicity 
numbers was discovered before we had acquired more than a few of 
the same item in our system under different numbers. It appears to b 
something like the story about the Philadelphia man who made $40),()\' 
in 4 months in Pittsburgh. When he got home in Philadelphia !us 
friends gave him a little party, and called upon him to make a 
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remarks about his phenomenal success. He got up timidly and said, 
“Well, it had been distorted a little. It was not Pittsburgh, it was in 
Pittsfield ; it wasn’t $40,000, it was $4,000; and it wasit 4 months, it 
was 4 years; and I didn’t make it, I lost it.” 

By now I think it is quite clear that the Federal cataloging program 
has no counterpart anywhere. No cataloging effort that has ever been 
undertaken is as large or as complex as this one. The complexity stems 
not only from the unprecedented number of items to be cataloged, but 
toa greater extent from the necessity of establishing interchangeabil- 
ty, particularly in the field of technical items. Brietly, it may be said 
that the program is one which requires the integration into a single 
catalog system of all of the manufacturers’ catalogs throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 

The engineering research which has gone into this effort, and which 
still remains to be done, is enormous. I believe that there are many 
who do not appreciate fully the magnitude of this engineering research 
work. It is estimated that 90 percent of the money spent in the Navy 
for cataloging, particularly in the technical field, is spent for engi- 
neering research. Each component must be broken down to its sub- 
assemblies and component parts thereof, and the parts and pieces must 
be checked against all other similar parts and pieces to establish inter- 
changes ibility, not only as to size but as to the metallurgical properties, 
tolerances, and so forth. 

To explain this better, I have here some examples of what we term 
“look alikes.” I would like, Mr. Chairman, permission to give these 
to the committee and I think the counsel would like to have them after 
the hearing. 

Mr. Courtney. You want to explain some of them as you go along, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, I will, but I thought I would wait until my slow- 
moving friend gets them delivered. 

Mr. Héserr. I might say, your slow-moving friend is in keeping 
with the program of cataloging. It is only 60 years old now, we find 
out. It is a kind of snaillike pace. 

Admiral Fox. He is one of our research engineering specialists and 
they have learned to move slowly, Mr. Chairman, I guess from long 
— in the field. 

[ ask you to look over these items, which are in pairs. Insofar as 
an be determined by visual examination, they appear to be identical. 
The »y are not identic ‘al—and far from it. I will explain what I mean. 
For instance, the exhibit marked 1-A is a bearing which cost $1.8 
It is a precision bearing used in gyrocompasses. Its commen 
inarked 1—B, cost 63 cents; and while it appears to be identical to 1-A, 
it is acommercial bearing unsuited for gyrocompass application. The 
next exhibit marked 2-A cost $1.60; and its counterpart, 2—B cost 
S145, Although the studs exhibited under 3-A and 3-B appear to 
e identical, the cost 5 cents and 6 cents, respectively, they differ in 

iterial composition and are not interchangeable in all applications. 
Th e exhibit marked 4—A cost $4.38; its apparently identical counter- 

rt, marked 4-B, cost 43 cents. I think you have that one, Mr. Chair- 
iin, if our signals didn’t go haywire. 
Mr. Cour. W ell, may the rest of us benefit from your special signals? 

\dmiral Fox. I asked him to deliver this one to the chairman, Mr. 
Cole, 
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Mr. Corr. I realize that. But Tam wondering if the rest of us o1 
the committee can have the benefit from those special signals. 

Admiral Fox. That is all I asked, to deliver that particular pair of 
bearings to the chairman. He got them. 

Mr. Coir. You don’t mind if the chairman passes that exhibit 
around to the rest of us ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Not at all. 

Mr. Cote. That is what I am driving at. 

Admiral Fox. I wanted to make a particular point of this, Mr. Co 
That is the reason I wanted to actually locate where they were. 

I hope t ese exhibits indicate to some extent the engineering re 
search that is necessary to establish interchange: ability on the o1 
hand and to prevent the acceptance of one item for another which a D 
pears to be the same but which is quite different. Take, for instance. 
the exhibits 4-A and 4-B. 4-A is a precision bearing which has met 
rigid tolerance tests for gyrocompass application. Its counterpart, 
t-B, is the same kind of bearing but does not meet the rigid tolerances 
specified for gyrocompass application. If 4-B were used in place ot 
HA, serious damage to a $12,500 gyrocompass would ade, and 
erratic operation of the compass could endanger the safety of a ship 
The moral: Don’t use a 43-cent bearing in place of a $4.58 bearing, o1 
the taxpayer’s money will surely be wasted. Hence, it is not enough 
that items look alike: they must be precisely the same in every respect 
to be listed in the catalog as interchangeable. 

The exhibit marked 5—A is a washer worth $1, used in a high pressure 
aircompressor for torpedo charging. Its counterpart, 5-B, with com 
parable dimensional characteristics, costs 1 cent, but if used in plac 
of 5-A would render the compressor useless. Exhibit 6—A is a bolt 
worth 14 cents, as compared to 6-B worth TL cents. Although ap 
pearing to be identical, they differ in tensile strength by 30,000 pounds 
per square inch. Exhibit 7—A, a filter element for a pump, cost $4.65 
Its counterpart, 7-B, worth $3.62 and apparently identical to 7—A, is 
a filter element for a steam turbine and is not interchangeable 
7—A. Exhibit 8—A is a sleeve bearing. for a Diesel engine fuel inje 
tion pump, and is worth 35 cents. An apparently identical sleeve 
bearing, exhibit 8-B, actually has 25,000 pounds per square inc! 
vreater tensile strength for ramp hoist application, and is worth 5/ 
cents. The two are not interchangeable. Exhibit 9—A is a resistor 
worth $1.42. Exhibit 9-B is a resistor, worth $2.03, which appears t 
be identical to 9—A, but actually differs in resistance by 4.500 ohms. 
In other words, one of those resistors is 500 ohms and the other is 
5.000 ohms. 

It is important to note that as the Navy's cataloging research pr 
duces item identifications, which represent complete elimination of 
duplications, they are submitted to the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency for central screening, for establishing the existence of ident! 
cal items elsewhere among Federal agencies, and for the assignment 
of Federal item identification numbers. 

Now let’s look at the graphic charts on cataloging. Can you see 
that, gentlemen / 

Mr. Hérerr. I can see it. 

Admiral Fox, What do we catalog? Do we catalog every part of a 
ship or a component? The answer is obviously no. We catalog the 


usable or replacement parts in these components, whatever they may 





e, not every item. It is very important to get a fixation of the differ 

ence between numbers and items. ‘Tons of such records produced 40 
million numbers at Mechanicsburg. Only 15 million numbers had 
been identified to date. As this catalog presentation is dated 1949, 
these numbers have since increased. 

Of the 15 million numbers, only 2 million apply to replaceable parts. 
In other words, 15 million were eliminated because they do not apply 
to replaceable parts. The significant thing is of the 2 million numbers 
for replaceable parts, there are only 80.825 individual items—S0,000 
tems having 2 million numbers. 

The question: Must we have separate stocks of parts for each ship 
ind its components? Obviously the answer is no, if you know the 
ship components, component application, manufacturer of compo 
nent, replaceable parts, parts number interchange built, most economic 
source of supply and what to fabricate. 

Mr. Cote. Are you going to explain, Admiral, how it comes about 
one item might have a dozen numbers 4 

Admiral Fox. Just a little later. 

This first item here: We try to present what we have found in items 
that we formerly bought which can be manufactured from common 
stock and this is the case, an actual case of a gasket furnished by the 
“QO” company compressor, giving the number, Use this gasket part 
number 14-R-32-342, and sold it to us for 39 cents. Research de- 
veloped that this gasket is made from standard stock that we have 
in store, under standard stock No. 33-P-1756, and you can actually 
manufacture for lcent and 1 mill. All vou need is a ball-pean hamumet 
to beat it out, 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, may I call attention here to an error here 
nthe report which the committee has on hand, that same page. The 
ost is marked as 0.039, 

\dmiral Fox. That is wrong. We produced this pamphlet in a 
ereat hurry to try to give the committee a little pamphlet that they 
ould keep. We have picked up two errors already. 

Mr. Héserr. This pamphlet that you hold in your hand is the prod- 
ct of these hearings, is that it / 

Admiral Fox. That is a reproduction of this presentation, Mr. 
Chairman, so we could leave it with the committee. 

Mr. Heserr. That was just recently made, though ¢ 

\dmiral Fox. Made over the week end, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Hénerr. [am glad to see that some speed is being made. 

Admiral Fox. No, not the charts—the pamphlet, the reproduction. 
The error made here that counsel is trying to call nis attention to Is: 
They show the cost here for that gasket of 3 cents, 9 mills. It was 
tually 39 cents | indicating |. 

Mr. Héperr. You see, Admiral, if we would have put you on the 
irst day we wouldn't have had the benefit of that pamphlet. 

\dmiral Fox. That is right, sir. 

Now to carry that further, this is an actual photograph of an 
IDM tape and it has on it 5,855 numbers of gaskets that we found, 
ll of which can be made from this material. And we eliminate all 
f those gaskets from cataloging. We put it in our maintenance 
manuals, We simply said “Manufacture these gaskets from stand 
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rd stock 33-7-1756." which is gasket material 
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Mr. Courrnrey. Admiral, may I interrupt right there? All thi 
means is that those numbers were cut to size or shape for the pur- 
ticular use? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct; sir. They were purchased with t) 
equipments as gaskets and we have the material. We can make 
The same thing in zine plate. There are 506 numbers of zine plate 
gaskets that we can make. The same thing with sheet plant fiber. 
Here are our standard stock numbers. We have this material in 
stock and have had it all the time. This I hope will explain where some 
of the engineering research comes into this, to put the finger on these 
eases and say: “Do not buy this as a gasket. Make it out of t 
material that we have in stock.” 

Now we get into a common item of a screw. This particular screw 
is used by the “P” Manufacturing Co. I would like to say here, Mr. 
Chairman, if the committee desires, I have a code that identifies these 
letters. For obvious reasons which will come out a little later, I did 
not put the companies’ names on these presentations. But if you de 
sire it, I have it. This is manufactured for the “P” company. The 
“P” company calls this their part No. 339 and 550. Please notice that 
this same company has this same screw under two part numbers. Not 
only that, they sold it at 5 cents and 10 cents. Now the research deter- 
mines that this screw is standard stock. And an engineer told 
that “This same identical screw is in standard stock and we have them 
there at 7 mills apiece, and don’t buy any more from the company.” 

Mr. Doyrr. You mean you manufacture them and sell them 4 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. We buy them from the Bolton Screw people 
by the barrel. 

Mr. Doytre. That, then, isn’t the same company that sold it to you 
at 5 cents ¢ 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. wr cee Fagg eer sg nl! 
and this screw was used in the purifier. Our engineering researc 
determined that that screw was a replaceable part. And ‘until they 
found out that we have this screw in standard stock, we had no place to 
go for that screw except to the company that furnished the purifier. 

Mr. Doytr. And how did you find you had it in standard stock / 

Admiral Fox. When we picked this up—that is part of the eng! 
neering research in the catalog effort. On any item, first is to deter 
mine interchangeability, where else is this screw used? Is it a com- 
monscrew!? Isitastandard machine screw? Does it have a standard 
SAE thread on it? IPf so, then the only thing to determine is whether 
there is a particular alloy of metal in the screw. Does it have to be 
peculiar, bearing in mind the two look alike. Now we determined 
ner Pernt i dyer pee me gibenlpenres sap price -opelaenn Nl 
had it in standard stock. It is in our catalog and we will never bu 
any more from the P company. And, Mr. Doyle, here are some of 
your duplicates of numbers: Cotter pins, nuts, lockwashers, screws. 
These are actual IBM listings that have been photographed. Fo: 
that cotter pin, we found 271 alternate manufacturer’s numbers. T! ey 
are identical. Two hundred and fifty-three numbers for this mut: 
322 alternate numbers for that lockwasher; 262 alternate numbers 
for the screw. 

Mr. Cote. Then I misunderstood. I understood you to say that in 
your listing, in your catalog, the Navy, for each item might have a 
number of numbers. 
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Admiral Fox. Oh, no. That is the purpose of our cataloging, 
to draw all these numbers together and establish one Navy number. 
Here is the Navy number. This Navy number, | indicating |, a stand- 
id number, equals all of these numbers. 

Mr. Coxe. I see. 

Admiral Fox. Now here is a very interesting one, which is what we 
letermine a part peculiar, meaning that it only has one application. 
[his is a piston and it is used exclusively on the two and three evlinder 
() corporation refrigeration compressors. Q corporation has assigned 
04 numbers to this.one identical item. They are here listed, 94 num- 
bers for one company. We picked out the second number because it 
vas the shortest one in the group and we use that for evermore to 
procure this item from the Q company, and this is our one Navy stand- 
id number for this item. I don’t know the variation of prices for 
these numbers. We didn’t go into that, but that one company has 
04 numbers for the identical item. 

Now these are “pseudo” peculiar parts. We bought these reduction 
gears and in the reduction gear, when we researched it for replace- 
ible parts, we determined that the bearing liner assembly is a re- 
placeable part. The U company furnished this reduction gear and 
in it Was this bearing liner, for which they charged $25. The C 
company furnished another reduction gear with the same bearing liner 
on it and their price was $63. Researching at Mechanicsburg, we 
found 16 different numbers for this same bearing liner. They are 
used in many places. We also determined that the company who 
makes this bearing liner charged $9.06 for it. So for evermore we 
buy our bearing liners from this company. 

Now, bear in mind that whenever we buy this as we call the com- 
ponent, the reduction gear, we are going to pay this $25 to this fellow 
and we are going to pay the $63 to this fellow. 

Mr. Courrney. If you buy the complete unit? 

Admiral Fox. If you buy the complete unit. But where the saving 
is: In buying the parts to maintain those units, you can’t escape 
paying him that price when it is part of the unit. 

Mr. Corr. How did you discover the identity of the fellow that 
made that collar? 

Admiral Fox. One of these numbers here, Mr. Cole, gave it to us. 

Mr. Corn. Well, the assembler didn’t disclose the source of it ? 

Admiral Fox. Oh, no, sir. Our objective in the cataloging pro- 
cram, as we get this multiplicity of numbers, is to find the fellow who 
made the part. We want to get away from the middleman and get 
tothe fellow who makes it. If it isa General Motors engine, we know 
that General Motors does not manufacture all the parts in the engine. 
We know by now most of the manufacturers who do manufacture 
those parts. We go to the fellow who makes them. We do the same 
thing in airplanes. The airplane manufacturer makes approximately 
15 percent of the total airplane. 

Mr. Corr. How could you have stumbled onto the identity of the 
man who made that $9.06 sleeve ¢ 

Commander Briguron. We go to extreme lengths an 


j ; é 
engimeers into the 


1) 
search, even to the point of placing technical 
ants of these manufacturers, when necessary, to gather together 
ll of the research and technical data available and from that data 
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we can bring all the numbers under one stock number. But the many 
facturer contracts for many of the parts, such as this bearing line: 
assembly. He has in his records the numbers of the subcontractor, 
of the V corporation, and in going through the records or the drawing 
of his equipment we are able to find those numbers and trace the 
back to whom the subcontractor was and in that way determine w! 

the subeontractor is. 

Mr. Corr. What is vour experience generally with the general co: 
tractor so far as cooperating with you to enable you to know who 
the provider, the supplier of the separate items which go into a unit 
Which he might assemble 4 

Admiral Fox. Excellent. 

Mr. Coir. It is excellent / 

Admiral Fox. I cover that a little later on, Mr. Cole. We have 
contractors that have literally spent thousands of dollars to help us 
with our catalog effort, revealing the very thing that you are talking 
of now and in effect, telling us, “Don’t buy that bearing liner fron 
me because when that bearing liner enters this component that | 
assemble, it takes the overhead rate of my shop.” 

Mr. Coir. That explains the difference between the $9.06 and the 
S62 there? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. He has a large investment. He sells, we 
will say, relatively few of these reduction gears. He gets a big price 
for them. But the fellow that makes these bearing liners grinds them 
out In an automatic machine and his money turnover is very rapid. 
His shop overhead is low. This fellow’s overhead will be high and 
this one will be different, but will be higher than this fellow’s. I 
cover that a little later in my statement, that in no instance, in all of 
our catalog experience, have we found anything that would indicate 
that a contractor had switched numbers or had a multiplicity in num 
bers or inany other way jiggled the numbers around to take advantag: 
of the customer. They have reasons for different numbers. [ ea 
explain some of them. And they have been most cooperative. 

The Cleveland Diesel Co., a division of General Motors, would con 
servatively have spent $10,000 to $20,000 in helping us to catalog 
Diesel parts. They frankly will tell us these things, where they buy 
them from. 

Mr. Courrnry. May I ask a question right there, Mr. Chairmai 

Mr. Heserr. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Does the price redetermination provision which et 
ables vou to get into subcontractors afford any assistance in 
referencing these common items or not 4 

Admiral Fox. 1 don’t know of any instance, Mr. Courtney, where 
we have gotten a lead from that source. Again bear in mind that we 
are constantly seeking that fellow who makes the item. We are neve! 
satisfied until we find the fellow who actually makes the item, on the 
supposition that from that fellow you can get it cheaper than you wil 
vet it from anybody else, 

Mr. Courrney. I was wondering whether the price redeterminatt 
provisions would lead vou through the field of subcontractors and po- 
sibly disclose it ? 

Admiral Fox. It is possible. but frankly I know of no insta 
where we have gotten any leads from price redetermination. 
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Mr. Doyie. Admiral, may I ask this: Is your supposition you can 
buy it cheaper from the man that makes it the only reason for locat- 
ing him? 

Admiral Fox. No, not the only reason. 

Mr. Dorie. What other reasons enter into it? 

Admiral Fox. To find more than one source, Which is another prin 
ciple of our procurement, 

Mr. Dory Le. Any other factors ? 

Admiral Fox. Take this reduction gear. Very probably only one 
source for that reduction gear. We certainly want to get more sources 
if we can get them. If he is covered by patents and what not and 
we can’t get them, we can certainly go as far as we can in getting 
other sources for the component parts that maintain that unit. . 

Mr. Doy Le. Why do you want other sources’ Why do you want 
more than one source, if one source is satisfactory / , 

Admiral Fox. Well, you get into what we term in our business the 
inverted pyramid, You got one fellow down the bottom who makes 
bearings, precision bearings, and above him are the other layers of 
contractors, until at the top you have a dozen of them. All of them 
use this precision bearing in some part that goes into the complete 
airplane, we will say. If the fellow at the bottom of the pyramid has 
a work stoppage, you throw many plants out of gear. So we are con- 
stantly seeking to get more than one source for everything, so you 
don’t rely on one source of supply. It is just bad. 

Mr. Heserr. Supposing you continue, Admiral, with your presenta- 
tion. 

Admiral Fox. This is a valve channel. It seems to be a peculiar 
item, and yet we have found four different uses for it, by different 
numbers, and it is the same identical item. 

These are more duplicates, all reduced to a common number. Ad] 
of these listings represent the same, identical item, which has been 
identified and brought to a single number. This merely depicits the 
process of the bearing liner. It discloses 16 identifying numbers into 
the funnel and you come out with one standard Navy number. It fa 
cilitates stock control, purchasing, less warehouses, less bins, and so 
on. This I will go through rapidly. 

Mr. Anperson. Put that back, Admiral, will you ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 

Mr. ANprerson. You say less warehouses and less bins when vou 
have eliminated these duplicate numbers : is that correct / 

Admiral Fox. You have eliminated any duplicates you have in 
binning now and prevent the broadening of the number of bins in the 
future. 

Mr. Axperson. That is right, which means eventually considerably 

warehouse space 
\dmiral Fox. Yes. sir. This goes through it again. Fewer bins, 

personnel, fewer warehouses, 
We estimated at Mechanicsburg, when the catalog was complete, 
ould do with two people what they were doing with three when 
ey started. This was a projection in 1949 of the cost of cataloging at 
hanicsburg, a little over S7 million, and this red line is projected 
ngs at Mechanicsburg and Clearfield, the two inland depots in this 
cular business alone, the net savings of 825,729,800 in 10 years. 


were just two depots. We couldn’t possibly estimate the say 
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ings aboard all the ships and every place else in the Navy. But there 
is no doubt in the world that the catalog will and is saving enorny 
sums of money. 

These are just some horrible examples. These are ‘6 little piece: 
of graphite packing that were actually procured for $2.75. We have 
this packing in stock and all you need is a penknife or a pair of 
scissors. You can cut any length you want. Here is the standard 
stock number. And 3 feet of it costs 444 cents. So all you need 
is a penknife. When you have researched it and determined that 
these six little pieces are identical with the standard stock items, which 
we did, henceforth and evermore we will never buy another so-called 
assembly of packing from this company. We don’t need it. We have 
it. 

This is the same thing in asbestos tape. We paid $3.38 for this so 
called assembly, piece of tape, just cut with a pair of scissors and a 
hole punched in the hand, and we can furnish it from standard stock 
for 4cents 9 mills. Again all you need is a knife or a pair of scissors, 

This little dowel pin is so small I doubt if you can see it. We paid 
$2 for it. We find out we have the material in stock, in long bars, and 
5 pounds of it is 101% feet long. So we could actually furnish that 
particular pin, with a hacksaw, for two-tenths of a mill. We paid 
$2 for it. 

Mr. Courrney. $2, you mean that is the manufacturer’s price / 

Admiral Fox. That is the manufacturer’s cost to us. 

Mr. Courtney. In an assembled unit such as the bearing unit / 

Admiral Fox. Yes,sir. These are more of the same. A little piece 
of rubber gasket. Here are all the numbers that we found that that 
particular length of rubber gasket is known by. This indicates the 
standard pattern of description that we send into the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency. We have this material—when it was researched, 
we find that we have this material under this stock number. We paid 
$2.52 for that little piece of rubber. If you get a knife or a pair of 
scissors, again, you can cut it off the reel for a cent. 

This little lock washer here is so small you won’t see it. It is about 
as big as the end of your little finger. We found that washer under 
all of these numbers. We paid for that one washer 37 cents in a piece 
of equipment, and we got them by the barrel for three-tenths of a mil! 

These are more of the same. If they get too repetitious just tell m 
and I will sit down. I will leave them here. This is a wrench: 55 
cents under a manufacturer’s number. We have it for 5 cents: 55 cents 
for this one and we have it in stock for 4 cents. These are metall 
gaskets. This one costs 41) cents and we got it in stock for 5 cents: 
when we find out we have the same, identical thing. This one « 
$1.30 and we have it for 20 cents; another $1.20 to 32 cents. 

Mr. Anprrson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest any more of those exhibits 
might prove to be repetitious. I think you are doing an excellent } 
of selling the need for a single catalog, Admiral. I would like to + 
gest, Mr. Chairman, that these horrible examples be added to « 
exhibit. 

Mr. Héserr. I was going to suggest that, Admiral. After 
finish. if vou will please leave these charts here so we can add t! 
to our exhibit. It is strictly an argument on our side and we wel 
you as an ally. 

Admiral Fox. Iam very happy to join your team, sir. 
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Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. we might want to show them to the 
Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Heéserr. I wanted to ask the Admiral if he kept them a secret 
from the Army and Air Force. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. When I first heard of the “chamber of hor- 
rors,” 1 told your staff that we had some horrors that would outdo 
your horrors and we would present them to you. In the meantime, it 
got dubbed the “medicine show.” And as you probably know I have 
been demonstrating this medicine show to various levels. But it is 
yours. You may have it. 

Mr. H&éverr. We appreciate your leaving it here, Admiral. 

Admiral Fox. I hope you will remember, though, when you go to 
Mechanicsburg, that. these exhibits were brought from our museum 
up there. We don’t call that the “chamber of horrors.” It may be 
known that in the future. 

Mr. Heserr. I understand it is “Alice in Wonderland.” 

Admiral Fox. We will leave those with you. 

Mr. Heperr. Admiral, if you proceed now with your statement 4 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

This presentation, here, of the ships parts phase of the cataloging 
program was prepared in 1947 to help convince higher authority of the 
worthiness of the effort so that necessary funds could be obtained to 
finance the program. When it was prepared, I did not anticipate that 
it would some day be used in defending the Navy’s catalog program. 
In 1949, some of the charts were revised to reflect the progress which 
had been made at that time. I will explain these charts, which I have 
already done. 

Phe examples of variations in prices which have been shown on the 
charts all eame from what is referred to as “the museum” at the ships 
parts control center, in Mechanicsburg. This museum has been open 
to visitors since 1947. We are not ashamed of the price variations 
that we have found; and we do not consider at all that we have wasted 
money because we did not know these price variations sooner. 

Rather, we believe we are saving money by learning the manufac- 
turing sources of the items required, and we are now purchasing them 
from those sources. I have been asked why we waited so long before 
beginning this program. When it is considered that the Navy didn’t 
really get into the technical part of the supply business on a large 
scale until 1944, I doubt that we should be considered slow in getting 
started on this part of the program. 

The Navy is far ahead of industry in identifying items and in 
establishing interchangeability so that the Navy can buy at the best 
prices. If you have any doubts regarding this statement, I suggest you 
select a common part of your car, a clutch plate for example, and ask 
vour car dealer the price of a replacement for this part. Next, call 
any automobile parts company and get their price for the same part. 
I think you will be surprised to learn that there will be a considerable 
lifference in the two prices quoted. 

\sa matter of fact, last week I learned that the same clutch plate 
s used in at least two different passenger cars and one light truck. 
\lso, the same part is available at a local automotive parts company, 
\] ive different numbers and prices, but the part is identical. Here 
are the results of my inquiries to three different dealers: Car A, $6.78: 
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ear B, $11.69; light truck, $14.75; and from the fourth source of 
quiry, the automotive parts company, I learned that the identica! 
part cost $8.69, with a 40-percent discount to dealers. 

The automotive parts companies know the interchangeabilit) 
automotive parts. They know the manufacturing sources that mak 
the parts. They buy them from the same sources, in many instances, 
as the companies that sells the cars—and then undersell those com 
panies. Not only does the Navy know the interchangeability of auto 
motive parts, but we know it of hundreds of thousands of other tech 
nical parts as well. The Navy uses this information to save the tax 
payers’ money. 

In concluding my remarks on cataloging, and particularly with ref. 
erence to Variations in prices, I want you to know that at no time in my 
experience have I had any reason to believe that manufacturers chang- 
ed parts numbers to ti ake advantage of the customer. As a matter of 
fact, the Navy has received the full cooperation of manufacturers 
in the development of catalog data. 

There are good and ample reasons, generally, for price variations 
among manufacturers. Remember, manufacturers seldom actually 
manufacture all the parts which go into their products. In fact, many 
manufacturers actually produce very little that goes into the finished 
product which they assemble and market. With reference to replace- 
able parts, the important point is that manufacturers of end items, 
such as engines, pumps, generators, etc., have widely different over- 
head rates. It costs some manufacturers more money to market thei 
products than it does others. The overhead rate, which is a basic ele- 
ment of cost in any business, depends to a considerable extent upon 
how fast the manufacturer turns his money. An airplane manufac- 
turer may just break even on a 10-percent profit, whereas a meat-pack- 
ing company will declare an extra dividend on a 1-percent profit. 

In commenting on the exhibits which are displayed in the rear of 
this room, a which have been rather widely publicized, I desire that 
my remarks be accepted as pertaining only to the Navy. On the 
opening day of these hearin ings, February 11, 1952, the distinguished 
member of the committee from New York, Congressman Cole, st: ated 
in substance that he was unwilling to accept the variations in prices in 
dicated on the items exhibited as being conclusive evidence of poor 
buying. He stated that he wished to have shown on each item the date 
of purchase and the quantity purchased. 

I think you will recall that the counsel for the committee, Mr. Court 
ney, stated that he had addressed letters on this matter to the respe: 
tive services on January 11, 1952, but that as of the day the hearings 
opened, February 11, 1952, only the Army’s reply had been received 

Upon return to my office that opening day, I learned that the Navy's 
reply had been forwarded on January 23, and the Marine Cor ps Vr 
on January 18. If and when these data are posted with the items oF 
exhibit, I am confident that the answers to many of the questions re 
garding the price differences noted will become apparent. 

In addition to data regarding time of purchase and quantity pur 
chased, there is one other very important fact which should be known 
before the exhibits should be accepted as conclusive evidence of sig- 
nificant price differences. 

Please look at the “look alike” examples which I placed before you. 
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It is not enough that items look alike for price comparison; they must 
be one and the same. While these exhibits look alike, the fact remains 
that they are not alike really, and that therefore the prices vary 
widely. ' 

For example, if the two apparently identical bearings (4-A and 
t-A) were placed side by side and displayed with no information other 
than the prices, one at $4.38 and the other at 43 cents, it is reasonable 
to assume that the average person would think it unforgivably waste- 
ful to pay different prices for what would appear to be identical items. 
Incidentally, those two items were made on the same production run 
by the same company. But it could be far more wasteful, as explained 
previously, if the 45-cent bearing were to be used in a $12,500 gyro- 
compass—and hence probably damage the compass as well as endanger 
the entire ship. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman. Admiral, tell me where is the 43 cent 
gadget used ¢ 

Admiral Fox. That is an ordinary commercial bearing. Mr. Cole, 
if you will take those two bearings and hold the core and wobble it, 
you will notice that one is much looser than the other. One is known 
asa precision bearing; it meets the specification of a precision bearing, 
and the other is what is known asa commercial bearing. It has many 
applications. It could be used in hundreds of places. 

Mr. Core. Instruments that aren’t as valuable as the gyro? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. It is such a striking difference in cost and the appearance 
is so similar, it was difficult for me to understand where in industry 
or in commerce there would be a difference in the use. 

Admiral Fox. Well, there would be a difference in the use wher- 
ever they didn’t require a precision bearing. For instance, submarines 
require precision bearings or so-called noiseless bearings which are 
precision bearings. They must have the minimum of noise from their 
operating machinery to avoid the very modern submarine-detecting 
devices. So you must have a noiseless bearing in a submarine—all 
bearings in a submarine must be as nearly noiseless as possible in their 
operation. 

Another example: 40-watt electric light bulbs which are the same 
size and otherwise look alike are not necessarily the same. There is 
considerable difference in the quality of electric bulbs, and the num- 
ber of watts of light does not denote quality. ..A battleship equipped 
with ordinary household electric light bulbs would probably be in 
total darkness after the first salvo of gunfire. Similarly, there is a 
vast difference between a 100-percent virgin-wool white hospital blan- 
ket made by free labor and a piece-dyed blanket made of shoddy and 
cotton by prison labor. A pillow stuffed with waterfowl feathers costs 
more than one stuffed with chicken feathers: but pillows stuffed with 
waterfowl feathers are necessary for hospitals because they must 
withstand the high pressure of steam sterilizing. 

With reference to items of clothing and bedding, the question was 
raised earlier in the hearings as to the exhibit which was set up at the 
quartermaster depot in Cameron, Va., several years ago. The pur- 
pose of that exhibit was to determine which of the items under study 
ould be standardized. The report of the Board appointed to make 
the determinations reveals, in its findings, just where standardiza- 
tion was deemed feasible and where standardization was not consid- 
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ered feasible. I have here what I believe to be a complete file of tix 
findings, recommendations, and implementing instructions, again per r 
taining to the Navy. If the chairman so desires, I shall deliver t}:: 
file to the committee counsel. However, I would like it to be returned 
to me when it has served its purpose for the committee, because it 
the complete file on the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts on thi; 
matter. Would you like to have that file? 

Mr. Heperr. We would like to have the file. 

Admiral Fox. In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to state again that 
we in the Navy firmly believe that we have in the Supply Corps «i 
excellent and adequate group of supply-management personnel. We 
believe that we have a sound and efficient integrated Navy supply 
system. And we believe that we have properly and effectively dis- 
charged our responsibilities and are continuing to do so, with respect 
to both procurement and the cataloging program. 

I am grateful for the opportunity afforded me to appear before 
this committee, and I do appreciate your patience. There is no ques 
tion in my mind but that the committee is seeking diligently to effect 
the utmost economy consistent with the security of our country. I hope 
you will not doubt our sincerity in endeavoring constantly to achieve 
the same high purpose. We earnestly desire to cooperate with you. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions you may wish to ask. 

Mr. Héserr. Thank you, Admiral, very much, for your very sple1 
did statement. It is obvious that we can’t have the committee questio. 
you this morning. We will ask you to return Wednesday morning at 
10 o’clock. However, before recessing the committee, I must avail 
myself of the opportunity of keeping the record straight. At no time. 
in no manner, shape, or form, by innuendo or otherwise, has this comm 
mittee ever made a presentation that was critical of the Armed Forces 
for items not identical or common. Now I do not place this at you 
feet personally, but it is typical of the propaganda that is being spread 
from the Pentagon in order to confuse what this committee is about 
And I hold those two bear ings up as an ex: umple. At no time did this 
committee tell you or anybody else to use a 43-cent bearing that wasn't 
any good in preference to paying the proper amount. for a superio! 
bearing. And that is where the confusion has arisen here. At 1 
time has this committee contended in its exhibit or by any statement 
or questions of its members that we criticize anybody for paying the 
proper amount for value received. We are speaking of common item: 
We are speaking of items common to the services and not peculia 
as we have said so often. 

As a particular example, the case of the shoes. It is perfect] 
derstandable that the shoe used by the Air Force, with a different last : 
some different gadget on it, is worth a dollar more than the sho 
used by the Navy, but it is not understandable why the flyer should 
wear a different shoe when he walks on the street as to what the sailo 
should wear when he walks on the street. 

Now if it is necessary that you get a more expensive shoe, the 
them both have the more expensive shoe. But in the cause of economy. 
if the cheaper shoe meets all requirements for the individual’s need. 
then by all means use the cheaper shoe, because as we have indicated 
before when you change one decimal point on that board you are deal 
ing in hundreds of thousands of dollars. So I don’t want anything 
to be in the record which will indicate that at any time since the | 
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sinning of these hearings has this committee been critical of different 
prices to items not identical. 

Now, you have repeatedly referred this morning in your statement 
to the Navy and I commend you. The Navy catalog is not on defense 
before this committee. Three catalogs, the cause and reason of three 
catalogs, is what we want to know about. You repeatedly refer to the 
Navy. We thought we had unification. Now if the Navy catalog is 
the best system—and I think it undoubtedly is a fine system. Whether 
it is the best I don’t know because it is not in this committee’s province 
to decide. I think the other services should be invited and not kept 
in the dark. This committee understands that the Air Force is pre- 
paring its own catalog already. Those are the things we are trying 
to eliminate. 

The case of the screw: Does the Army and the Air Force have that 
screw? Do you know if they have that particular screw / 

Admiral Fox. They have our findings on it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hépert. I know they have your findings. We are not critical 
of you there. Admiral. You did give them your findings. But now 
have they adopted it—that is another matter—whether they have a 
common number with you for that screw ? 

Admiral Fox. I share your concern, Mr. Chairman, but certainly 
the Navy would be out of order to go into the Army or the Air Force 
and in effect guide their hand in their catalog. We are all in a com- 
mon effort. 

Mr. Héserr. That was the purpose, Admiral, of unification. IT am 
one of those who opposed unification, very vigorously, so-called unifi- 
‘ation, because I recognized it would be triplification and I am not 
happy that my predictions are coming true. But if it is the law of 
the land and we have so-called unification, then we are going to have 
unification. There you have expressed yourself very adequately, say- 
ing it is not in the province of the Navy to go in and tell the Army 
ind the Air Force what to do. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir—— 

Mr. Héperr. Then the Department of Defense better guide their 
hands. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir, I think you misunderstood me, Mr. Chair- 
man. I say it is not the province of the Navy to go into the Army 
und Air Force to guide their hand. We set up a Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency, which was the coordinating agency for the three 
services who were doing this cataloging. 

Mr. Héserr. That is correct. 

Admiral Fox. Now if we follow their directives, in feeding our 
information into the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, is it not 
reasonable for us to expect that that agency will make those data avail- 
able to the other services ? 

Mr. Hénertr. You are emminently correct, Admiral. 

Admiral Fox. I would like to correct one other thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Héserr. Let me pursue this further. Our thinking is along 
the same lines, naturally, but these are the things we are trying to find 
out. These are the things this committee is trying to develop. These 
are the things that have come before it. Naturally, the Munitions 
Board is charged with that responsibility, but most unfortunately it 





‘has developed during these hearings that it has not discharged that 
responsibility effectively and we want to know why. 

Admiral Fox. We want to help you and we want to help the M 
nitions Board. 

Mr. Héserr. That is why I say to you that I welcome you as a1 
ally to this committee, because we are trying to ac complish the same 
thing. Now we want to find out exac tly why ‘the other services haven’ 
done as much or made as much progress as the Navy. And we are 
coming to the conclusion more every day—you mentioned 1891 wher 
the catalog system was first proposed and then up through the years, 
1914, 1924, 1929, and still we have no catalog. And you mentioned 
legislation, which was only authorization, but no mandatory legis 
lation. 

So in a sense, if in all these years the subject has been discussed and 
rediscussed and kicked around and that is all we have accomplished, 
then personally I am of the opinion we better come up with sony 
mandatory legislation. 

Admiral Fox. That is the reason I like this committee hearing, sir 
I think we are going to get some mandatory legislation and I feel con 
fident we are going to get a catalog. 

Mr. Héserr. You are not only likely to get mandatory legislation 
for cataloging, but if the resistance keeps up so great you are going 
to get some centralized procurement agency on this. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to pick up 
one thing that you mentioned, which had the connotation that | 
charged the committee with giving out information. If I did, it cer 
tainly was not intended. My comments in that direction were of the 
articles that we have read in the papers. The various people that see 
these exhibits are not capable of determining the difference in prices 
in some instances maybe due to difference in quality or in the tim 
of purchase. 

Mr. Héserr. I can recognize that. But only last evening, on a 
television show, the Assistant Secretary of the Air let it be know 
and particularly picked out the pillows and the boots to refute stat: 
ments which I had just a few moments before made on the same pro 
gram, leaving the impression in the listener’s mind that I was mis 
representing what I had said and that these were the identical items, 
when we never did say they were identical items. And we want to be 
most emphatic in that. Weare not trying to befuddle and confuse. I 
will let it to your Potomac pitchmen down the way do that. We ar 
trying to get the record and keep the record straight, and I am sur 
we can depend on your aid. 

Now in closing, Admiral, I did leave you in the game all the way. 
didn’t I? We just called time out whenever you wanted. 

Admiral Fox. I certainly appreciate that. 

Mr. Hépsertr. We will continue Wednesday morning. The score 
now 20 to nothing in your favor, but we will see on Wednesday. 

Admiral Fox. IT thought you had me on your team ? 

Mr. Hérerr. You are on our team. But we want to see. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned. ) 





INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1952 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES. 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington, dD. C'. 

(The subcommittee met at 10a. m., the Honorable F. Edward Hébert, 
chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Heserr. The committee will come to order. 

Members of the committee, on yesterday, as you know, the full com- 
mittee referred H. R. 1033 to this committee for disposition. With- 
out objection, I therefore insert in the record at this point H. R. 1033, 
introduced by Mr. Anderson of California, which will be the order 
of business of the committee until disposed of. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 1033, 82d Cong., 2d sess. | 
A BILL To promote more economical and efficient use of the Nation’s resources by providing 
for a single supply catalog system for the National Military Establishment 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Defense Catalog Act.” 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to promote efficiency and economy in the 
National Military Establishment by providing for a catalog system under which 
items of supply shall be described and identified for supply and procurement 
purposes in the same manner by all departments and agencies within the Na 
tional Military Establishment, and unnecessary variations in items of supply 
shall be eliminated. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act 

(1) The term “item of supply” means any tangible personal property used by, 
procured for the use of, or proposed to be used by or procured for the use of, any 
department or agency within the National Military Establishment. 

(2) The term “catalog functions” means: 

a) Determining whether an item of supply shall be classified as a standard 
tem of supply; 

(b) Formulating description patterns for items of supply ; 

(¢) Formulating a description of an item of supply for use in supply and pro- 
curement operations with respect to the item ; 

(d) Assigning a stock number to an item of supply ; 

(e) Prescribing the manner in which an item of supply shall be packaged 
and packed ; 

(f) Prescribing the quantity of an item of supply to be included in a package, 
and the number of packages to be packed in a shipping container : and 

(y) Preparing and distributing a catalog of standard items of supply, and any 
other manual, list, or other material which is appropriate to accomplish the 
purpose of this Act. 

3) The term “Catalog Agency” means the National Defense Catalog Agency 

stublished by section 4. 
(4) The term “Director” means the director of the Catalog Agency 
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Sec. 4. There is hereby established within the National Military Establishnu 
a National Defense Catalog Agency, at the head of which there shall tx 
Director. The Chairman of the Munitions Board, under the direction of 
Secretary of Defense, shall supervise the Director in the performance of 
functions. There shall be a Deputy Director of the Catalog Agency who shal! 
act as Director during the temporary absence or disability of the Director « 
perform such other functions as the Director may prescribe. The Director and 
the Deputy Director shall each receive compensation at the rate of $ 
per annum. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Director shall 

(1) Establish general policies and procedures governing the performa 
of all catalog functions for the National Military Establishment : 

(2) Direct and supervise (through proper channels) the performance of 
eatalog functions for the National Military Establishment ; 

(3) Establish inspection and training programs to insure compliance w 
the policies and procedures established under paragraph (1) ; 

(4) Maintain liaison with, and act as consultant for, (A) departments and 
agencies outside the National Military Establishment which have cataloging 
responsibilities, and (B) producers, manufacturers, and other suppliers from 
which items of supply are or may be procured for the use of the National Militar 
Establishment ; and 

(5) Perform such other functions as the Secretary of Defense or the Chair 
man of the Munitions Board may prescribe. 

(b) The Director may delegate any of his functions to any officer or employee 
of the Catalog Agency. 

(c) For the purposes of paragraph (2) of subsection (a), the term “through 
proper channels” means (1) where catalog functions are performed in a de 
partment, through the secretary of the department and the head of the agency 
within which such functions are performed, and (2) where catalog functions 
are performed in any agency not in a departinent, through the head of the agency 
within which such functions are performed. 

Sec, 6. Except as may be authorized by or pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the Director, no tangible personal property shall be used by or procured for 
the use of any department or agency within the National Military Establish 
ment unless such property is determined pursuant to this Act to be a standard 
item of supply. 

Sec. 7. (a) To the fullest extent practicable, catalog functions shall be per 
formed with respect to each item of supply by personnel who are employed withi! 
agencies performing supply functions and who have a technical knowledge of 
the item, an understanding of the needs to be filled by the item, and a knowledge 
of the facilities available for producing or manufacturing the item. 

(b) The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secre 
tary of Air Force, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, shall es 
tablish, within agencies performing supply functions in their respective depart 
ments, such catalog operations divisions as the Secretary of Defense considers 
appropriate to carry out subsection (a). The head of each catalog operations 
division shall be appointed with the approval of the Director. The Seeretar 
of each department shall, with the approval of the Director, appoint a special 
assistant to advise the Secretary with respect to catalog operations within his 
department. 

(c¢) The Secretary of Defense shall establish, within agencies performing sup 
ply functions for more than one department or agency within the National Mili 
tary Establishment, such catalog operations divisions as he considers app 
priate to carry out subsection (a). 

(d) The Director shall assign each item of supply to a single catalog oper 
tions division and each such division shall be responsible for the performance: 
all catalog functions with respect to each item of supply assigned to it. 

(e) If the head of an agency performing supply functions believes that his 
agency should advise and assist in the performance of catalog functions with 
respect to an item of supply assigned to a catalog operations division in another 
agency he may, with the approval of the Director and of the head of the othe! 
agency, assign a representative to such catalog operations division to advise and 
assist it in the performance of catalog functions with respect to such item < 
supply. 

(f) For the purposes of this section, the term “agencies performing suppl) 
functions” shall include, but shall not be limited to, (1) the Matériel Command 
United States Air Force; (2) The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and the 
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Bureau of Ships, United States Navy; (38) the Quartermaster Corps and the 
Ordnance Department, United States Army; (4) the United States Marine 
Corps; and (5) the Army-Navy Medical Procurement nape 

Sec. & (a) The Secretary of Defense shall provide the Catalog Agency with 
such personnel and facilities as the Secretary ma) ana ag to be required by 
he Director for the performance of his functions 

(b) In the performance of his functions under this Act, the Director may utilize 
the services of voluntary or uncompensated personnel. ‘The head of each depart- 
ment and ageney in the National Military Establishment shall make available to 
the Director such services and personnel as the Secretary of Defense may direct. 

c) The Director, with the approval of the Secretary of Detense and without 
gard to the civil-service laws, the Classification Act of 1923, or section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, may by contract procure such temporary or intermittent 
services as he considers necessary to establish the catalog system authorized by 
Act. 

Sec. 9. There is hereby established a Catalog Agency Advisory Council which 
shall, from time to time, make such recommendations to the Director as it deems 
appropriate. Such council shall be composed of the three special assistants ap- 
pointed under Section 7 (b) and such representatives of agencies within which 
cutalog operations divisions are established under section 7 (c), other Govern- 
ment agencies, and civilian industry, as may be approyed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

SEC, 10. No budget estimate of any department or agency within the National 
Military Establishment for the performance of catalog functions shall be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense unless such estimate has been approved by 
the Director. 

SEc. 11. The Director shall prescribe such regulations as he considers appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this Act. Notwithstanding sections 5 (a) 
und 7 (d), such regulations may provide that one or more catalog functions with 
respect to any item of supply or class of items of supply may be performed other- 
wise than under the direction and supervision of the Director, and by an agency 

‘than a catalog operations division, if he determines that 
Such item or class of items is intended for research, developmental, or 
erimental use ; 

2) Such item or class of items is intended for authorized resale: or 

%) Such action will promote efliciency pending th tablishment of the cata 
og system authorized by this Act. 

Mr. Héperr. Now, Mr. Courtney, last week we requested of the 
Department of Defense, the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, the 
list of all individuals, ee and military, employed in public rela 

ons, ghost-writ Ing, et ceter: Have vou received a reply t 

Mr. Courtney. I have not. ie. Chairman. 

. Héserr. Will you again make the request today / 
‘ ~ Cor RTNEY. I will, su 
. Heperr. And do so every day until we get the list. All right, 
*. Courtney. 
. Courrney. Mr. Chairman—Admiral, may I address myself to 
it part of the admiral’s remarks which related to a letter of Janu- 
ry 11 concerning the prices quoted to the committee and the re- 
} 
sponse thereto. The admiral, in his statement, stated that the let 
ter was forwarded January 23, 1952. I do hold in my hand a letter 
hich is stamped January 23. 1952. but I presume the admiral will 
know that the pony express occasionally breaks down. In any event, 
we have the letter to which he referred and [ would like to insert it in 
‘record and read it to the con:mittee at this time. 
Mr. Hiénerr. Without objection. 
Mr. Courtney (reading) : 
he information requested in your letter of January 


is the committee’s letter— 


he Chief of Naval Material, transmitted to the Bureau of Supplies and Ae- 
nts for action, is furnished herewith in four enclosures corresponding te 
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the material lists included in your successive letters of October 31, November 
13, November 19, and December 11. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, those were the letters requesting specifi 
items by catalog number. 

Our files, and those of the Chief of Naval Material, indicate the dates of t 


of the above letters as heing November 5 (rather than October 31) and December 
12 (rather than December 11) 


Apparently we have the same postal system— 


But we are confident that the references are to the same content in each instance 

At the time the requested samples and relevant data were furnished in rx 
sponse to your earlier letters, a few necessary revisions and substitutions wer: 
made in the original listings, as you were advised by separate correspondenc: 
The unit prices furnished at that time, and referred to in your Januar 
11 letter, were the standard unit prices established in accordance with the pr 
ing principles promulgated by the Comptroller of the Department of Defense in 
the implementation of applicable sections of Public Law 216. 

We will be glad to explain, in any desired detail, the procedures and 
mulae used in the determination of individual standard unit prices, or to fur 
nish additional information on any of the data contained in the enclosures 

And there was appended to that the answers to the request of our 
letter of January 11, which was that the committee be furnished with 
the last procurement price and the quantity of procurement of the 
several items as to which we had theretofore been furnished only the 
unit price. 

Now may I say, Mr. Chairman, that the Department of the Army's 
letter was referred to in the previous testimony and we had also 
received a letter from the Marine Corps on the same subject. 

I would like to ask Admiral Fox a question, Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to the matter of the unit prices, how they are established and 
the formula used. 

Admiral Fox. Well, Mr. Courtney, there are two classes of material 
in the Navy. The naval stock account, which are the common items 
that we have referred to, | have referred to in my statement, as con 
trolled at Philadelphia, approximately 105,000 items. They are gen 
eral stores, excluding provisions and ¢ ‘lothing. 

Mr. Courrney. May I interrupt right there and say, Admiral, 
the items on display here and which were furnished in response to ou! 
letters what you would call common stock items ? 

Admiral Fox. Generally the Navy common items are those items, 
sir’. 

Mr. Courtney. So that what you have to say with reference to unit 
prices would be applicable to the display 4 

Admiral Fox. That is right, yes, sir. 

Now speaking to that class of material which are financed from the 
naval stock fund—the fund is the money and the naval stock account 
is the account in which the material is carried—the pricing basis. 
Standard prices will be based on the latent procurement price for 
normal procurement quantities. This does not mean—wait a minut 
Jam giving you the wrong one. 

Mr. Courrney. You can understand we all have trouble with prices. 
Admiral. 

Admiral Fox. That is right. Pricing basis. The standard prices 
established for stock fund items will be comprised of the follow 
elements. 





Purchase price: (a) This element will be the actual or estimated 
current contract cost appropriately adjusted in consideration of antici- 
pated future market trends. 

(6) First destination transportation cost. This element will repre- 
sent the cost (on an actus al, estim: ited or ap yportioned basis) of trans- 
porting the item to the first point of destination, except where the 
transportation cost is chargeable to a separate appropriation specifi- 
cally established therefor. 

And (¢), Loss: This element will represent the amount estimated to 
be required to compensate the fund for all foreseeable net losses, includ- 
ing obsolescence, shrinkage, deterioration and destruction by fire or 
ther causes. 

I will be very glad to furnish this letter for the record. It goes on in 

onsiderable detail how the prices are rounded off and other pertinent 
data. 

Mr. Courtney. But im any event, unit prices reflect in some degree, 
probably in the weighted average, the prices at the last date of pro- 
urement / 

Admiral Fox. They are to reflect generally the acquisition of re- 
placement material. 

Mr. Courtney. So that if the item which is referred to as a unit 
price, at a unit price, is lost and had to be replaced, that would be your 
expected cost ? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. That is the policy. 

Mr. Courtney. And those unit prices are the prices at which per- 
cons charged with accountability for the property would be assessed 
in the event of loss ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Well, that may be true in the Army, but the Navy has 
no law that I know of or no relation that you can assess a cost of lost 
property against the individual. The Army does have such a regu- 
lation, but the Navy does not. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral, the formula which you read is one 
from the Comptroller of the Department of Defense, is it not? 

Admiral Fox. That is implementing the Comptroller’s directive. 
It is actually a letter from the Chief of Bureau of Supplies and 
\eccounts. Enclosure 1 is a copy of the Comptroller of the Navy 
letter February 19 with enclosures thereto, which I presume refers 
back to your Comptroller letter that you mentioned. 

Mr. Courtney. Are you able to tell the Committee whether or not 
the same formula which is applicable in the Navy is applicable i 
the other Services by reason of the source / 

\dmiral Fox. I am not, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. So that you wouldn’t be able to say whether or not 
the unit prices as prescribed by your formula would stand in the same 
relation to other Services likewise prepared and computed ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Iam not. I presume that they do have such a pricing 
policy because it stems from a common directive. However, I might 
sty that this Navy pricing policy was in existence before the Comp- 
roller’s letter was issued. 

Mr. Courtney. But it did not--the Comptroller’s letter did not 
ake any changes ¢ 

Admiral Fox. No, siz 

Mr. Courtney. In your practice theretofore / 
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Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. Courrnrey. Now, Admiral, another question with reference | 
the display. I think you made reference to, at page 915 of the trai 
script and 914 to some light bulbs which you said would be used « 
battleships and which vou said would be blown out at the first salv: 
That had reference to your statement that these items as they appe:i 
on the display were deceptive. Now, Admiral, you know the articles 
which are on display under the heading of light bulbs here, whi 
were furnished by the Navy. Could we ‘bring them forward, please’ 

There is a second board, I believe. Admiral, would you like t 
examine those boards, please, and the Navy items that are shown o 
there, and tell the committee whether or not there are any bulbs o: 
there of the type that are used on battleships‘ 

Mr. Hésert. Admiral, I might say: Since you made the comparison, 
wouldn’t you know?’ You based your statement the other day ce: 
tainly on the knowledge of what was on the board. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read my statement t 
you. 

Mr. Héserr. I would like you to. 

Admiral Fox. I think I can remember it pretty clearly, but I will 
read it just to make sure. 

Another example. 40-watt electric-light bulbs which are the san 
size and otherwise look alike are not necessarily the same. There is 
a considerable difference in the quality of electric bulbs and the num 
ber of watts of light does not denote quality. A battleship equipped 
with ordinary household electric-light bulbs would probably be in 
total darkness after the first salvo of gunfire. 

Mr. Hésert. That is correct. Now, Admiral, you have the board 
before you. Now you show where we mislead anybody on our pre- 
sentation there. You made the statement. 

Admiral Fox. I don’t think I made the statement that you mis 
lead anybody. It is subject to mis pares ALE Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. That is absolutely correct, Admiral. That is exact]; 
what we are try ing to get at, these statements that are subject to mis 
interpretation. The full import of your statement there carried the 
fact that we had perhaps some battleship light bulbs and classified 
their price as compared with the prices of the lights on there. W: 
want to know: Where on this display since you selected the 
bulbs, have we mislead in price ? 

Admiral Fox. This first bulb here, which is a 60-watt, 115-volt. 
Navy stock number G171L3145, is a common bulb, which we woul 
term “a household bulb.” That is a common household general servic 
bulb. That is the bulb that I suggest would not hold up under gui 
fire. 

Mr. Heéserr. Have we suggested anywhere in that exhibition that 
we are comparing the price of that bulb to the bulb that you refer to/ 
Admiral Fox. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, but the public has seen thi 
board. I havé some newspaper clippings where the services wer 
criticized for paying more money for electric-light bulbs than a 

civilian could go into a 5-and-10-cent store and buy that same bulb. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Isn't that correct ? 

Admiral Fox. Not to the best of my knowledge, sir. 
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Mr. NNINGHAM. Go ahead with the rest of the exhibit and see 
if you can n find any Navy bulbs. 

Admiral Fox. Here is a Navy bulb right here. 

Mr. Héserr. All right, compare it to the Army and Air Force now. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Didn't you just say that would not be suitable 

n a battleship 4 

‘Admiral Fox. No, sir, this bulb would not hold up under gunfire. 

Mr. Héperr. Well—— 

Mr. Exsron, May | ask right there, Mr. Chairman: Aren’t the other 
bulbs on that same board household bulbs ? 

Admiral Fox. This is a Marine Corps. This is Air Force. This is 
. Transportation Corps of the Army. I do not know, sir, what those 
bulbs are. 

Mr. Euston. Aren’t they all the same quality / 

Admiral Fox. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Euston. Well, what is the difference / 

Mr. Courtnry. What is the description, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Iam not a bulb expert. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral, may I interrupt you? You set yourself up 
is an expert to debunk that. I want to see you debunk them. 

Admiral Fox. You are bringing in the word again. 

Mr. Heserr. You brought that in. By your own testimony you 
admitted that you could debunk this. 

Admiral Fox. I said there is a vast difference in the quality of the 
bulb. The wattage does not determine the quality. 

Mr. H&ézert. Nobody is disputing that. We want you to show the 
‘ommittee where we have mislead anybody by our presentation on 
that board. 

Admiral Fox. Well, sir, I don’t believe I told anybody that you 
inislead anybody. You put this display up and it is subject to mis- 
nterpretation. I have the news articles there if you would like me to 
read them where we were held to ridicule of this variation in the price 
f bulbs. There was nothing whatever in the article about the differ 

ice in quality in the bulbs. 

Pay Courtney. Is there any difference in quality in the bulbs that 

e in that section 4? 

“M Imiral Fox. Let’s pick another Navy bulb out here. Here is a 
(00-watt bulb. 

Mr. Courtney. In comparison, Admiral, if I may suggest it to vou, 
between the bulb of the other services and the Navy bulb. Each is 
placed in a separate section, of 4, according to voltage and watts, and 
each has attached to it the service’s own description in detail of what 
the bulb is. Now the question is: In the section to which you are 
rere rring, is there any difference in the quality of the bulb furnished 
the Navy and that to the other services? 

Adee Fox. The only thing I can tell you, Mr. Courtney, is that 
parently the MBCA considered these two bulbs different because 
they give them two different stock numbers. It so happens that the 
Navy only has one bulb in this group here. That is the only-one [ am 

inlified to tell you the specifications on and precisely what itis. That 

\common, ordinary bulb. 

Mr, Courtney. Now, Admiral, there is a unit price which you put 

in typewriting at the time the bulb was furnished. Below that, 
pencil notation, is the price which you furnished as being the price 
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at the latest procurement and the total amount of the procurement 
Would you care to read both into the record, please ? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. The first price that is typed on is 81% cents 
each. The next price is 9 cents, 6.6 mills, 0.0966. The quantity pro 
cured: 1,680. 

Mr. Courrney. All right, Admiral. Now let’s take the next—— 

Admiral Fox. Now just a minute, sir. By way of explanation of 
the variation in those prices, the dates are not given. And this lowe: 
figure which is entered in pencil: the date of that procurement was 
not entered. 

Mr. Courrney. I think it is December 1951. 

Admiral Fox. Well, the point is: Markets change as you know 
The price of the same item will change in the different markets. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. Now go over to the next Navy bulb, if 
vou will, please, Admiral, and see whether they are not of the same 
kind and class as the others that are there. 

Admiral Fox. This one down here is 100-watt, 120-volt, being the 
same general type, general-purpose bulb. The unit price is 11 cents. 
The price they gave you on the latest procurement, I presume, entered 
in pencil here, is 10 cents, 8 mills. 

Mr. Courtney. That is two one-hundredths of a cent difference. 

Admiral Fox. Two one-hundredths of a cent difference. Appar 
ently there were 319.200 bulbs procured at that last price given, si! 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral, you say that bulb compares with 
the other bulbs that are in the same section ? 

Admiral Fox. Well, Mr. Courtney, I am sorry, I don’t know. 

Mr. Courtney. Just take a look at them while you are at it. 

Admiral Fox. You can’t tell by looking at them. 

Mr. Courtney. Take a look at the description. 

Admiral Fox. This Marine Corps bulb is obviously the same bulb 
because it has the same stock number. 

Mr. Courrney. By the way, as a matter of comparison, what is the 
difference in the prices *fore and after? 

Admiral Fox. You mean of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Fox. The Marine Corps price is 10 cents for that bulb. 
There is no latest procurement price on there. That is the price it was 
furnished at the time the bulb was supplied. I would like to state at 
this point—I know you know it, but some others may not know it 
that when we furnished these items and the original date on those 
items, we did not know the purpose for which this committee required 
them. 

Mr. Courrney. Would the unit price have been any different had 
you known the purpose for which they were going to be used ¢ 

Admiral Fox. No, indeed, sir. But if we had known the purpose 
that they were going to be displayed, we would certainly have put th: 
quantity procured and the date of procurement on with the price. 

Mr. Courtney. Isn’t the total quantity held in stock and the average 
issue on each of those tickets 7 

Admiral Fox. Quantity on hand at average monthly issue, unit cost, 
and specification. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, doesn’t the average monthly issue tell you 
the quantity likely to be procured ? 
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Admiral Fox. No, sir. It doesn’t tell you when the procurement 
was made ¢ 

Mr. Courrnry. No; but it tells you the scope of any possible pro- 
curement. If you know you have to supply 8,000 bulbs a month, 
obviously you have that many, 96,000 bulbs, to supply during the 
year. 

Admiral Fox. That is right, sir; but it depends entirely at the time 
the procurement is made what price you pay for it. You buy bulbs 
in January of this year and you will get them at another price in 
December. 

Mr. Courtney. Admiral, in that section to which you refer, is there 
a battleship bulb displayed in comparison with the other bulbs there, 
or are those all common household bulbs # 

Admiral Fox. As far as we can determine, sir, these are all common- 
ise bulbs, that is the Navy bulb. 

Mr. Courtney. And how about the other bulbs with which they 
ive compared ¢ 

Admiral Fox. I have no way to tell, sir. I don’t know. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, in the section of the 60-watt, 120-volt, I don't 
think there is a Navy bulb. 

Admiral Fox. There is no Navy bulb there. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, on this board which is directly against 
the bench, there are a couple of Navy bulbs. Are there any battleship 
bulbs there and are they compared in any way with the common-use 
bulb? 

Admiral Fox. That is a common bulb. Apparently this is the only 
Navy bulb on here, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. And that is under 40-watt, 120-volt. Does it com- 
pare with the other bulbs that are in that section? Is it a battleship 
bulb ¢ 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; it is not a battleship bulb. It is a common- 
purpose bulb. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask there? Admiral, before 
your statement was written, did you either personally or through 
some other representative of the Navy Department examine these ex- 
hibits up here ¢ 

Admiral Fox. I did not personally examine those exhibits. IT saw 
the results of the examination of the exhibits, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Did you have someone examine them for you / 

Admiral Fox. Not specifically for me. They were examined by a 
representative of the Navy and I have a copy of the results of that 
examination, 

Mr. Exsron. Did you know before you wrote your statement that 
there were no battleship bulbs displayed here ¢ 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; I did not specifically know there were no 
battleship bulbs displayed here. 

Mr. Exsvon. Then, can you tell us why, if you didn’t know whether 
any battleship bulbs are displayed or not, you referred to battleship 
bulbs in your statement / 

Admiral Fox. I didn’t say they were displayed. I referred to it to 
bring out the point that there is a difference in the quality of bulbs 
ind that this 25-watt, 115-volt does not denote quality. 

Mr. Exrsron. Of course, everybody knows that. But the implica 
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Admiral Fox. 1 am not certain, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. But the implication of your statement was that | 
committee had exhibited some light bulbs and in making a compari: 
between those bulbs and battleship bulbs there was some unfairnes: 
Now actually the committee never referred at any time to any batt) 
ship bulbs, but you did in your statement. Now, why any refere) 
to battleship bulbs at all when they are not even in controversy / 

Admiral Fox. Well, Mr. Elston, I stated the other day that T mai 
no charge that this committee has misrepresented a single thing. Bui 
the displays that are hung up on the board are subject to misinterpr 
tation by the uninformed. I simply put in my statement that ther 
is a vast difierence in the quality of bulbs, and wattage does not denote 
quality. 

Mr. Etsron. Well, to the uninformed, your statement would carry 
the implication that this committee had set up household bulbs and 
was comparing them with battleship bulbs. Now isn’t that the im)! 
cation from your statement ? 

Admiral Fox. That was not my implication. I will be very gla 
to correct the statement. All I wanted to do is to get it understood 
that there is a difference in bulbs. I have newspaper clippings her 
where the Department of Defense was accused of paying more mone) 
for bulbs, with the inference that they were the same ‘bulbs becaus 
they were the same wattage, than the ordinary civilian could go int 
the 5-and-10-cent store and buy that bulb. 

Mr. Exsron. Who carried that implication? What statement by 
this committee created that implication ? 

Admiral Fox. I don’t know that any statement has been made by 


the committee. This has been a public display that the press and 
everybody has an opportunity to come up and see and draw their ow: 


conclusion, 

Mr. Exsron. All the bulbs in each of those sections are of conipa 
rable quality, aren’t they ? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; I wouldn’t say that. I am not qualific 
totell you. All I can tell you about is the Nav y bulbs. It so happens 
that every bulb that we have examined here is a common-use bulb. 

Mr. Eisron. All right. Every bulb on that whole diagram ove 
there is a common-use bulb, isn’t it ? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. The Navy bulbs. I am not qualified to te! 
vou what these bulbs of the other services are. 

Mr. Exsron. Then you don’t know whether they are or not? 

Admiral Fox. I don’t know, no, sir. 

Mr. Exston. How can you compare them, then? How can you =a) 
there is anything about them that isn’t fair, if you don’t even know / 

Admiral Fox. I haven't said there isn’t anything fair in this dis 
play, sir. My statement is that you can’t compare a group of 40-watt 
bulbs as to quality because they look alike. I have a catalog here. Tl 
bulbs look exactly alike. They are the same wattage, but some of ther 
are common-use bulbs and some of them are rugged-use bulbs that 
have a much heavier filament. 

Mr. E.ston. However, nobody is disputing that fact. But the bulb 
in each of those sections are of comparable quality. 

Admiral Fox. That is your statement, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, if you want to criticize, you better find 
whether they are or they are not. , 





Admiral Fox. I say that is your statement. You perhaps know. 
I don’t know what these bulbs of the other services are. I am not 
qualified to say. 

Mr. Exsron. You mean after all the checks that have been made by 
numerous persons from the services who have come up here and ex 
imined these exhibits ? 

Admiral Fox. Well, I am only in the Navy, sir. I didn’t come up 
ind examine them for the Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Exston. You did have someone examine them for you, didn’t 
you ¢ ; 

Admiral Fox. They were examined by a representative of the Navy 
Department; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exrston. Yes. And what was the purpose of the examination ? 

Admiral Fox. To determine what the quality of these bulbs were, 
when they were purchased, in what quantity they were purchased, 
hopeful that that information would be put on here, because that 
nfluences the price that we pay for bulbs. 

Mr. Exston. Well, if they were up here to determine the quality, 
lid they find that there was any unfair comparison as to quality? 

Admiral Fox. They found what Navy bulbs were up here. 

Mr. Exsron. Didn't they— 

Mr. pDEGRAFFENKIED. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Exsron. Just a second until I finish my question. Didn't they 
examine the same bulbs in exactly the same section to see whether or 
not they were the same? 

Admiral Fox. I don’t. know, sir, whether they did or not. 

Mr. Exsron. Then, what was the purpose of even coming up and 
looking at the exhibit? You already knew what the Navy bulb was. 

Admiral Fox. To see what they were compared with. There has 
been a complete satement furnished by the Munitions Board and the 
Department. of Defense on all of these exhibits. I have it here. 
Would you like me to read it? 

Mr. Héesert. No, sir: we want your testimony. 

\dmiral Fox. Giving the comparison / 

Mr. Exsron. No; we want your testimony. You admit you came 
ip for the purpose of making a comparison. 

\dmiral Fox. I did not come up to make comparisons. 

Mr. Eston. You just now said so, didn’t you, that one of the pur 
poses of examining this exhibit was to make a comparison with other 


I think 
it has been furnished to this committee, I have a copy of it here. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, if you made the comparison, then tell us right 
now: Was there any difference in any of those sections between the 
bulbs ? , 

Admiral Fox. May I have Commander Brighton answer this, sir? 

Mr. Exsron. Yes; I don’t care who answers it. 

Commander Briguron. IT noticed one difference, Mr. Congressman. 
This Navy lamp, which was stock No, G17L3056, was purchased under 
Federal specification WL101. This Army Signal Corps lamp was 
purchased as a Mazda lamp, 4821 under no specification. 

Mr. Exston. Well, is there any difference between the two as to 
juality ? 
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Commander Brignuton. I would have to examine the specificatio 
But the very fact that we have a Federal specification prescribing tliat 
particular lamp leads me to believe that there are certain requirements 
in this bulb, possibly even inspection requirements, which may not be 
covered in this Army bulb. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, you are not certain of that ? 

Commander Briguron. The fact that there is a specification, sir. 
almost makes it factual. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, don’t you know that there are specifications 
sometimes for a dozen different items of the same kind ¢ 

Commander Briguton. No. Mr. Congressman, [ am sorry. 
Army referenced no specification whatsoever in purchasing those 
lamps. The only thing that the Army was interested in was getting 
lamps of this wattage. And the fact that Mazda could supply thos 
lamps regardless of the specification requirements—they were satis 
factory to the Army. The Navy, however, purchased these lamps 
under that particular Federal specification which had certain requir 
ments. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, if the Army had written up a specification, it 
might have been exactly the same. 

Commander Brieuron. It might have been the same, sir, yes, 

Mr. Exsron. It probably would be. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGRaFFENRIED. I just want to find out whether you have ever. 
Admiral, ascertained that all those bulbs over there are Just common 
household bulbs or whether there is anything particular about any one 
of the bulbs. 

Admiral. Fox. I, personally, have not ascertained that, Mr. de 
Graffenried. I have a report on the bulbs here which does indicat 
difference in specifications of some of the bulbs, different quality. 

Mr. Exsron. Does that report indicate that any of them are out of 
the ordinary bulbs, or does that report indicate they are all just 
ordinary common household bulbs ¢ 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. It indicates that some of them are specia 
bulbs. 

Mr. Héperr. Well, Admiral, supposing, in answer to Mr. deGratfen 
ried, you make another thorough study and come up and tell us th 
difference / 

Admiral Fox. We will be very happy. 

Mr. Heverr. We have taken too much time. The committee nov 
with the number of people from the Pentagon who have seen the « 
hibit, we thought you would have exhausted the subject. 

Admiral Fox. Iam sorry to disappoint, but I guarantee you we \ 
give you complete analysis of the bulb board. 

(The analysis is as follows :) 

The following is a complete analysis of the electric light bulbs displayed.  T! 
analysis revealed no substantial difference in quality of the bulbs displaye 
The bulbs on display are what may properly be termed “common housel 
electric light bulbs.” While electric light bulbs were used as an example in 
prepared statement, it is apparent now that it conveyed the inference that rugzed 
use bulbs had been displayed with common household bulbs. This was wu! 
tentional and it is regretted that my statement was susceptible of such an il 
pretation. 





Groups of electric incandescent lamps containing Navy or USMC items, displayed 
im Procurement Subcommittee exhibit 


BOARD NO. 1—“25-WATT, 115-VOLT”’ 


Service Activity stock 
No 


17—L-2990 
6 Z 6815-9 
SS00—~4. 78800 


7-978-900 


BOARD NO “O5-WATT, 120-VOLT 
17-L-2995 143-3059 5 | 120 | A-19 
17-45760.025.600 5 | 120 | A-19 


BOARD NO. 3—“40-WATT, 115-VOL1 


No Navy or USMC items displayed. 


BOARD NO. 4 


G17-L-3056 155-8655 4 
6 Z 6815-10 196-6457 40) 
17-6760.040.620 2 

17-47773-50-046 193-5076 40) 
17-L-8056 155-8655 40) 


g. Corps Catalog show 
ip not displayed 
BOARD NO. 5—“@0-WATT, 115-VOLT” 


143-3118 115 ¢ 1, 000 
143-3118 Lf ¢ 1, 000 
5O-DS4 143-3118 15 1, 000 
| SS00—484800 193-0054 115 
3 Future USMC procurement to be 17-L-3149, 60-watt, 120-volt; no procurt 
rld War II. 
BOARD NO. 6—‘‘60-WATT, 120-VOLT”’ 


17-L-3149 143-3119 12 l 1, 000 
17-4773-50-086 31] ) y 1, 000 
H004-050-4463 ae | ‘ 

17-6760. 060. 600 

6 Z 6820-5 

17-L3150 


0-volt lamp displayed 
BOARD NO 


77-6760, 100.600 2 


m not displayed 

does not request this lamp fe 
3230, 100-watt, 120-volt ) 
p actually on display in le 
21 is designated on USMC 


1] Corps Catalog, Nov. 1951, shows ‘ 
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Groups of electric incandescent lamps containing Navy or USMC items, displayed 
in Procurement Subcommittee exhibit—Continued 
BOARD NO. &8—‘‘100-WATT, 120-VOLT”’ 
| |Shar ve Additions 
Service Activity stock FIIN |Watts! Volts ma IR: sted! Specification } characts 
No | size life | ties 


j llours 
Navy ----| G17-L-3230 143-3124 100 120 |A-21 | 750 Soe a 
Army (T. C)_} 14-4773-50-134 8 143-3123 100 | 115 |A-21 | 750] Fed 
Army (Ord.).| H004-0504465% _ | None 100 115 | A-21 


A. F 8800—503910 193-0936 100 | 29 | 2 Commercial item_| 
USMC 17-L-3230 | 143-3124 100 2 ~2 75 Fed. W-L-IMle 


* This lamp is exhibited with other 120-V lamps, it actually is 115-V. 
§ This is iwhiteopaquel. F. bulb. Note added to tag reads‘‘Wrong bulb furnished— 120-volt packag 
yet this Ordnance stock number is for the 115-volt lamp 


Mr. Anperson. Admiral, what has just gone on before the com 
mittee indicates I think more graphically than anything that has 
happened yet that if each of the services used the same item descrip 
tion, the same specification, the same number for each similar item. 
you would have been immediately able to identify every bulb on that 
board or those boards, wouldn’t you ? 

Admiral Fox. Granted. 

Mr. Anperson. In other words, what we need is a single supply 
catalog for all the services / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; but I would like to say that the Navy has 
a complete catalog of bulbs. 

Mr. Hérerr. We understand that. 

Mr. Anprerson. That is right, the Navy has. We understand that, 
Admiral. We are not questioning that at all. The Navy has, but 
the other services don’t. If every service was using the same catalog, 
you would have been able to immediately identify every bulb on that 
board or those boards. 

Admiral Fox. Better than that, if every service had the same 
catalog, those boards wouldn’t be there. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. That is right. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Ciemente. Admiral, let’s say we have now started with a 
brand new item. Does the Munitions Board catalog agency start the 
procedure by forwarding a description pattern to all the services with 
their ideas of what, for instance, a bulb should be described as ti 
the Navy? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Clemente, may I have Commander Brighito! 
who has been both in the Navy catalog program and the Munitio 
Board, take your question? I can answer that question. I am afraid 
it will lead into other questions that he is more qualified to answer 

Mr. Crementr. All right. 

Commander Bricuron. To answer your question—— 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, have you sworn Commandet 
Brighton / 

Mr. Heésertr. No; I didn’t swear the Commander. Do you sweat! 
to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth as relat 
to this inquiry, so help vou God? 

Commander Bricuton. I do, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. Give your full name, please. 
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Commander Brighton. Commander Edward E. Brighton. Supply 
Corps, United States Navy. ; 

Mr. Ciemente. We are starting with a brand new bulb now and a 
description pattern is now submitted to the services by the Munitions 
Board Cataloging Agency. You get the transmittal form and it has 
18 questions on it. Now when you want to describe your bulb, is it 
necessary for you to answer all the 18 arg or do you sometimes 
answer a question by putting the letters NA or AA after it 4 

Commander Briguron. Mr. Clemente. aide certain circumstances 
it is possible to answer “NA” and “AA”. 

Mr. CLementre. Now, will vou give us what “NA” means and “AA” 
means ¢ 

Commander Briguron. NA means “not applicable” and AA means 
“any acceptable.” 

Mr. Curmenter. All right. Now you have gotten these 18 questions. 
Now it is necessary for vou to confine yourself to the 18 questions or 
can you supplement the form by adding four or five questions that you 
would like to answer / 

Commander Briguron. Under certain conditions it is possible for 
an activity under an identification requirement, special features, to 
add certain other requirements when the pattern does not cover all 
of the pertinent identification requirements which is needed by the 
activity to describe its item of supply. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. Now, we are not asking for a unique 
item. Weare asking about a common house bulb. 

Commander Brigiron. It is prohibited, sir, for any activity to 
add any questions to an item of supply when the additional informa 
tion is not required to describe that item. 

Mr. CLemente. That is prohibited by what, Commander ? 

Commander Brigutron. I don’t have the reference with me. 

Mr. Clemente. Is it a regulation / 

Commander Briguron. T can supply that. 

Mr. CiemMen're. Is it a regulation / 

Commander Briaguron. It is a Munitions Board cataloging agency 
regulation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. CLeMeENte. All right. 

Commander Briguron. It may not be possibly the exact words in 
which I stated there. 

Mr. H&éverr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Heserr. I just wanted to give the admiral the clear field that 
I promised him, before we get into that field. I promised him a 


clear field. Now, Admiral, in leaving the subject, I ask you now if 


from your knowledge or pete lack of knowledge of what is on the 
boards around here—and again returning to your statement where 
you admitted that you aia you could debunk m: my of these exhibits, 
| now give you the clear field specifically, definite ‘ly, and positively : 
Is there any exhibit in this room that you care to debunk? You have 
e field and speak now and forever hold your peace. 
Admiral Fox. I see now I will probably never get away from that 


Vv ord, 


Mr. Héserr. Here is your chance. Go ahead and debunk them. 
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Admiral Fox. I will do the best I can, sir. 

Mr. Hésverr. I hope you are more successful than you were on the 
electric-light bulbs, for your sake. 

Admiral Fox. Thank you. I will take the item of blankets and 
again I would like to preface my remarks, by saying I make no charge 
or inference that the committee or its staff has deliberately tried to 
put out false information, but in the manner in which those exhibits 
have been displayed, they have been misinterpreted. 

Mr. Héserr. Now tell us how they were misinterpreted, or rather 
how you misinterpreted them. 

Admiral Fox. Specifically, the article in the paper said that in 
substance how foolish it was for the Navy to pay $22.50 for a blanket 
and the General Services Administration buys a blanket for S485, 
I think it is reasonable to assume the inference there is that the Navy 
paid $22.50 for the same kind of a blanket that the General Services 
wer $4.85 for, because there was no explanation that there was any 
difference in quality. The blanket that was referred to for $22.50 
is an all-wool, 100-percent virgin wool hospital blanket, which must 
be frequently subjected to pressure steam sterilization for hospital 
use. The blanket bought by the General Services Admimistration is 
What is known in the trade as a shoddy and cotton blanket—shoddy” 
meaning reprocessed wool, and cotton. The wool blanket was made 
by free labor. The General Services blanket was made by prison 
labor. 

Mr. Hérerr. Now, does the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy have 
different quality blankets? 

Admiral Fox. They do, si 

Mr. Héserr. You mean to say that a soldier should sleep on an 
inferior blanket toa Navy man ? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, a soldier uses a blanket under differ 
ent conditions from the Navy. Using my own terms, I term a Navy 
blanket a household blanket. An Army blanket is a camping blanket. 
It has to be used outdoors. They sleep in the open in those blankets. 
: hey are subjected to the rigors of mud and dust. The Navy blanket, 

generally speaking, is indoors all the time. 

Mr. Héverr. Then the Marines, do they use a different blanket from 
the Army? 

Admiral Fox. The Marines, I believe, use a different blanket from 
the Army, slightly different, but generally the same. 

Mr. Hérerr. How about the price, then ? 

Admiral Fox. The prices vary widely. Let’s go back to the Navy 
$22.50 blanket. 

Mr. Heépert. No, let’s confine ourselves to like articles. 

Admiral Fox. That is what I am doing, sir. I want to bring you a 
more glaring example of difference in prices for precisely the same 
article. The Navy $22.50 all-wool blanket : We paid as high as $22.50 
for it in January 1951 when the wool market had hit an all-time high. 
That same blanket has been purchased in the Navy within the last 
6 years for less than $7.50. Now there you get a wide variation of 
prices due entirely to the wool market, the basic material. 

Mr. Héverr. But if you had a concentration or centralization of 
purchase where you know all the requirements of all the services, 
you could spread the butter on the bread more properly, couldn't 
you? 
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Admiral Fox. You could not have avoided that price Seep rang 
Mr. Chairman. The price variation was controlled entirely by the 
market. 

Mr. Heserr. Well, Admiral, let me enlighten you a little bit. When 
we were in New York and examined the medical procurement system, 
they needed 60,000 blankets. They went into the market and found 
out that the price was too high, so they only bought 10,000. They did 
not buy the price blanket at the high grade. They spread it out, be- 
cause they were able to control it. Why couldn't the other people 
do that 4 

Admiral Fox. 1 remember that very well. That is the $22.50 
blanket, where they reduced the quantity in face of the price be- 
cause our commodity buyers indicated that the blankets were coming 
down and that that was a poor time to buy. But they needed 10,000 
blankets right away, ten-thousand-odd-hundred blankets, so they had 
to buy those. We withheld the purchase of the additional quantity 
until the market was more favorable. 

Mr. Heéverr. All right. I think we understand the blankets. Is 
there anything else you want to bring out ? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hernertr. Oh, yes. Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hésert. You ask the question. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, in reference to your remarks, I will ask 
you to explain to the committee, if you will, wherein you claim and 
wherein you desire to demonstrat that the committee has made ; any 
comparison by reason of price alone between the medical services 
blanket to which you referred and the prison-made blanket? Aren't 
both of those fully identified and are not the descriptions attached 
to them as they appear on the display in the rear of the room ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Well, as I say, we are back on this note again. I 
didn’t say the committee misrepresented. I would like to have that 
to go into the record in capital letters. IT haven't said the committee 
misrepresented anything. My claim is that the displays as they are 
hung up, Mr. Courtney, have been misinterpreted by various people 
who have seen them. Two people go and see the same display and go 

way with a different idea. It is recorded in the press re leases, which 
make ‘no distinction ripest as to the time of ig purchases, the 

They just say 
two b filontae lee ot course it qeetee! ‘i scimedia a by some people 
reading it: if the General Services can buy a blanket for S485, ranted 
there is a difference in quality, but why shouldn't the military use that 
same blanket. 

Mr. Courtney. Admiral, so that we may understand one another, 
the display with reference to the subject of blankets alone relates to 
the subject of standardization; does it not 4 

Admiral Fox. I will concede that, yes, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courrney. The purpose of it is to consider the interchange- 
ability of service supplies between different services. That is correct: 
sn't 1t¢ 

Admiral Fox. I will grant that: yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrnery. So to that extent there is no misrepresentation and 
It is intended to be for the information and consideration of the com- 
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mittee in determining the desirability of standardizing in that fi 
isn’t that correct / 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, but can’t we eliminate this word 1 
representation? You are continually putting it in and by and by 
is going to get in the record and I won't deny it and there it will stand 
and I said the committee misrepresented facts to the public. Put 
in in caps again. I have not stated that the committee has misrepre 
sented anything to the public. It is a misinterpretation by the publ: 
of what the committee has put on the board. 

Mr. Heéserr. But the committee has not misinterpreted its own ex 
hibit ¢ 

Adniral Fox. No, sir, no, sir, notwithstanding the fact that sonu 
members of the committee have been misquoted in the press, woefully 
so, not based on facts. 

Mr. Heserr. Now, is there anything else that you want to debunk‘ 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; Can’t we get another word besides “«: 
bunk” ¢ 

Mr. Héverr. It was your own word, Admiral, not mine. 

Mr. Courtney. You copyrighted that, Admiral. 

Admiral Fox. I know, but I would like to rub it out. 

Mr. Hépserr. Would you like to rub it out 

Admiral Fox. Yes, I would very much. 

I would like to take the question of the boots. 

Mr. Courtney. Admiral, may I suggest to you: First tell the com 
mittee whether there is a Navy boot on display ¢ 

Admiral Fox. That I don’t know, Mr. Courtney. One very inte! 
esting fact about the boot: The boot that you have displayed, one as 
a Marine Corps boot—yes, one is a Navy boot, the Marine Corps boot. 
One thing that has not come out is that it is basically the Navy boot 
The Navy developed the boot. 

Now to get to the boots. The boots were procured from two sources. 
the Hood Rubber Co. and the Bristol Manufacauring Co. and we have 
there a disparity in prices. This will be very brief and I think it is 
very much to the point. The first contract—there were 40,000 pairs 
ordered and a maximum price was $19.75 per pair. The actual cost 01 
a 50 percent redetermination was $23.66 a pair. Therefore, the co! 
tractor lost. on that contract approximately $4 per pair. 

Now the 50 percent redetermination means that never having manu 
factured this boot before, the contractor was somewhat in the dark, 
so was the Government, and they agreed that when the production 
was 50 percent through, specifically when 20,000 pairs of boots had 
been manufactured, the Government cost inspectors would go in and 
with the contractor would cost production to that point and that would 
establish the price not only for what had been produced but what wa: 
to be produced from there out. Now bear in mind there was a max 
mum price, ceiling price of $19.75. It was established to our complet 
satisfaction that the contractor’s cost was $23.66 per boot, per pai! 
Therefore, he lost $4 per pair on those 40,000. That is a considerall 
sum of money. When we went in the market the next time, the ma 
rines again, for 90,000 pairs of boots, the Hood Rubber Co. could not 
produce those 90,000 pair in the time they were required. Therefore 
we went to a second source, the Bristol Co.. which took 30,000 of that 
order. On the basis of their experience in manufacturing the first 
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lot. the Hood River Co. accepted the second lot of 60,000 at $18.15 
maximum price which was subsequently redetermined downward to 
$16.90 per pair. Thus a saving of $75,000 through the use of the 
maXximum-price contract. 

\gain, we had a ceiling price of $18.15, which was agreeable to the 
ontractor. On that particular contract we have no evidence that 
the contractor lost any money. 

Now, bear in mind $16.90 to Hood. The other 30,000 pair that we 
warded to Bristol was $21 maximum because he had had no expe- 
rience. ‘The actual cost at a 50 percent redetermination on the second 
contractor now, Bristol, together with the estimate of the run-out of 

Thus, a loss of $1.26 per pair 
for the second contract. 

Now this is very important. I know some of you members are 
going to hear about this. The contractor was permitted to sell 3,000 
of the salable rejects of that 30,000 run. This is one of the things that 
has made this boot, the price of it, vary, is the number of rejects. The 
contractor was permitted to sell those at approximately $5 per pair. 
Now those boots will probably get into the so-called Army-Navy 
surplus sales stores and you gentlemen are going to get letters from 
your constituents saying “How silly for the Army and the Marine 
Corps to pay twenty-some dollars a pair for boots when we can buy 
them for $6, $7, $8, $9.” They are rejects and I think it would be very 
important to bear that in mind. That 30,000 to the Bristol Co. is part 
of the 90,000 that the Marine Corps wanted by December 1951, and the 
other 60,000 went to the Hood Co. 

Now, let’s get to the third contract. They are all getting experience 
now. They went in the market for 35,000 pair and Hood Co. got the 
award at $16.80, with a flexible 5 percent upward revision. This time 
he had some experience, and he wasn’t willing to take $16.80 as a maxi- 
mum ceiling, so we gave him a 5 percent escalator clause, authorizing 
an upward price revision within these limits, if substantiated. This 
contract is still open; it has not yet been redetermined. In other words, 
that contract has not yet been costed to determine whether he stays 
within the $16.80 or we are going to have to allow him any part of the 
» percent escalation. 

The fourth contract was 30,000 pair. Again, gaining by experience 
in production, we got a $16 price. That is flexible, 5 percent up and it 
iwain has not been redetermined. 

Now let’s go down to the second contractor, the Bristol Manufac- 
turing Co. His second contract was for 25,000 pair at $20.08 maximum 
price, not yet redetermined. It is in process of redetermination now. 
And a third contract of 30,000 pair at an estimated $18.80 per pair, still 
in the letter of intent stage, will be converted to price upon completion 
of the above redetermination. 

Now I give you that amount of detail, gentlemen, to indicate where 
the variation in prices can come. 

Mr. Courtney. Admiral on that subject, since you are married to 
the Marine Corps boot, the first information given to the committee 
contained on the ticket placed the price of the Marine Corps boot, 
the unit cost of the Marine Corps boot, at $16.90; did it not ? 

\dmiral Fox. That I don’t know; but I will take your word for 
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Mr. Courrnrey. Well, it is on the display back there. Anyone « 
see it. And then we wrote to the Marine Corps, just as we did to thy 
other services, and questioned the procurement prices. And afte 
that we had to raise the catalog price or the unit cost, if you choose to 
call it that, to 820 as a result of the experiences you had. Now what 
do you say to that as to whether or not the public and the committee 
is being correctly and properly informed and as to whose respor 
bility it is if there have been any misinterpret itions / 

Admiral Fox. Well, I don't know, Mr. C ourthey, that you could as 
sign a responsibility to anyone. I think I have given you a somewhia 
complex set-up in the pricing of these boots. They are matters of fact 

jut when you put two boots up there and say the Army paid twenty 
some dollars for them and the Marine Corps gets them for $16.90, t 
inference is, and it was so published in the paper: to carry the impre: 
sion that these silly people don’t get together and buy their boots from 
the same fellow and at the same price. 

Mr. Courrnrey. As a matter of fact, they did buy them from thy 
sume fellow, did they not 4 

Admiral Fox. They certainly did, but that wasn’t stated 
paper. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, as a matter of fact, the unit price as it 
appears on the information furnished the committee on unit cost by 
the Army and is the price quoted as being the’price at the last pro- 
curement furnished by the Army in response to our letter of January 
11, the same one that you received, keeps the same price for the Arm) 
at $24.65, whereas we have been required by reason of the information 
which we received from the services to raise the catalog or the wnit 
cost price of-the Navy or Marine Corps boot from $16.90 to $20, Now, 
how do you fix the responsibility under those circumstances for any 
misinterpretation ? 

Admiral Fox. I wouldn’t care to fix a responsibility in that, M 
Courtney. The fact remains that I don’t think the Army or the Ma 
rine Corps or the Navy today can give you a solid price on these boots 

Mr. Courrnry. Well—— 

Admiral Fox. They can give you the last acquisition price. Now, | 
think vou will recall T read you at least three contracts where they are 
still open. The final price has not yet been determined. 

Mr. Courrney. The question at hand, Admiral, now concerns mis 
interpretation, That is a refinement of misrepresentation, I trust, and 
the question is who is responsible and how did it occur and what blamy 
do you assess on the committee in the course of your criticism of the 
comnuttee’s display 4 

Admiral Fox. T assess no blame to the committee, except I think 
that it would have been well in putting these boots up there to p 
the quantities that were purchased and the times that they were pu 
chased. It would have been helpful and vou would have seen a varia 
tion of prices. 

Mr. Courtney. We did, Admiral, after we questioned the price of 
316.90. We obtained the same information which you have just read 
into the record because we questioned that the same manufactui 
would have two different prices and so we were forced by reason of | 
information which came to us to raise the unit price of the Navy an 
Marine Corps boot to $20, and that is the price that appears on 
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board back there. Now you cannot say, I don’t suppose, that the com- 
mittee under those circumstances has withheld information or misin- 
terpreted the information that was given it, can you? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Courtney, may I ask you a question? Is the 
information that is on those boots now reflecting all the information 
that you know about those boots ¢ 

Mr. Courrney. It reflects the Marine Corps’ computation as to what 
the present catalog price is, based on its experience in procurement. 
Isn't that correct / 

Admiral Fox. I think that is correct; yes. 

Mr. Courtney. If you will look at the last sentence in the document 
from which you are reading, I think you will find that they settled 
on the price of $20 as being the unit cost or catalog price. Is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; I cannot find that. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, I will give you the letter. 

Admiral Fox. Oh, you mean the letter that they sent up. I thought 
you were referring to this. 

Mr. Courtney. You are reading from a summary or from the Ma- 
rine Corps letter? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; Iam reading from the summary. 

Mr. Courrney. Let’s refer to the last two paragraphs of that letter. 
Let’s get the record clear on that. 

Admiral Fox. The last paragraph of the Marine Corps letter—*The 
present published price of the boots, rubber, insulated, is $20 per pair,” 
signed by General Hill, Quartermaster. 

Mr. Courtney. And that is the price that appears on the board. 
You take it to be that would be the unit price or the best information 
which the Marine Corps has as to what the market value of that boot 
would be ¢ 

Admiral Fox. That is the best information that they have to date. 
But again I would like to say that you have two prices published on 
the same kind of boot, the only diffeffrence being I think a ski cleat 
on the back which would hardly be perceptible to the average taxpay- 
ing citizen. If those taxpaying citizens were to look at those boards, 
don’t you think it is reasonable that they would draw the conclusion 
that there was very poor buying because one paid more for the boot 
than the other did ¢ 

Mr. Courtney. Well, as it stands now, on the answer to the same 
questions, we have a price of $24.65 from the Army and a price of 
x20 from the Marine Corps, which by simple arithmetic is $4.65, isn’t 
it? That is correct, isn’t it ! 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. And that is on answers to the same question ad- 
dressed to the two services. Now we will have to draw our own !n- 
ferences, won't we, Admiral é 

Admiral Fox. I am sure the committee is completely aware of the 
price differentials, Mr. Courtney. I am convinced that the public 
s not aware of the reasons for those differences in prices. 

Mr. Hépert. I will say this, Admiral. Taking off my hat as the 
‘hairman of this committee and putting on my hat as a citizen and 
cognizant of everything you said, [ still think it is poor practice that 
has been going on. as a taxpayer, as a citizen, and I think still if we 

ila unified catalog and the proper caution and precaution and eth 
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ciency in buying, that we can save the taxpayers of this country untold 
millions of dollars and eliminate competition between the services. 

Admiral Fox. I take no exception to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. H&rerr. Well, that is all we are interested in. Is there any 
thing else? You have the boots now. Anything else you want to ta! 
about ? 

Admiral Fox. I would like to restrict myself to my statement here 
Yes, sir, I would like to take the question of the pillows. We have 
pillow up there that is stuffed with waterfow] feathers. It is a hospital 
pillow and at a considerably higher price than its counterparts, whic! 
are stuffed with chicken feathers. 

Mr. Heéserr. There is no dispute about that. 

Admiral Fox. But, again, Mr. Chairman, does the publie know the 
difference in quality in those pillows? The chicken-feather pillows 
simply would not stand up under steam sterilization. 

Mr. Heéserr. You still have three other pillows up there wit! 
chicken feathers at different prices. 

Admiral Fox. I have no dispute about those. 

Mr. Héserr. All right. then. Now anything else? 

Admiral Fox. Again I go back to the article in the paper that we 
paid $2.50 for a pillow and they get another pillow for $1. Nothing 
said about the quality. 

Mr. Hérerr. Admiral, I specifically made the statement myself that 
the expensive pillow of the medical services was of duck feathers and 
I specifically on my own responsibility made the statement—the other 
vere chicken feathers, and further made the statement the medica! 
pillow was not bought one for a soldier, one for a sailor, and one for : 
flier, that the same pillow was bought for all three services. Now le 
other matter you want to discuss in the exhibit? 

Admiral Fox. I have delivered the report of the display at Cameron, 
Va., to your counsel, sir, which is a full record of the comparison of 
items, of all items of clothing of the three services and the efforts that 
were made at that time to arrive at a standardization of such items 
which in the opinion of the committee were susceptible of being 
standardized. Considerable progress was made, as is reflected in that 
report. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is outside the area of this room and this exhibit. 
Anything else now, besides what you have talked about that you want 
to talk about on these boards, because we are going to leave the subject 
now. I am giving you full field. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; I have no other items that I have mentioned 
in my statement. 

Mr. Héserr. All right. Then we can continue with the cataloging 
I must make the observation, out of multiple articles and the many 
observations made here, that you have found fault only with the Ib 
exhibit, the blanket exhibit, fhe boot exhibit, and the pillow exhi 

Admiral Fox. Well, I can pick out some more. 

Mr. H&perr. Well, you have certainly had long enough time. 
cannot keep this game going forever. There is a time limit to it. 
want to give you a chance to pick—— 

Admiral Fox. I tried to hold myself to my statement, but I will ¢ 
to the item of shoes. There, again, we have shoes that are obvi 
the same quality shoes that are displayed at different prices. 





Mr. Héserr. Now may | interrupt you there, at the risk of cutting 
you off a little bit? We discussed the shoes already and pointed out 
the fact that the fliers had one shoe and the Navy had another shoe 
and there was a differentiation in price of $1. Admittedly, they are 
_ higher price shoe. They had a different last on it. We still cannot 
iderstand why the flier must walk in a different shoe than the sailor. 
\re they different types of men ? 

Admiral Fox. If I am not mistaken, sir, you have two pairs of 
Navy shoes, one at $4 and something, and one at about $7. 

Mr. Heéxzerr. No, sir; I am referring to the flier’s shoe and the Navy 
shoe. 

Admiral Fox, I have no quarrel whatever with the standardization. 
| agree with you wholeheartedly that if a flier can walk in a shoe the 
Navy can walk in it, too. 

Mr. Heserr. Admiral, that is all this committee has been trying to 
prove by this demonstration and this exhibit. That is all we have 
been trying to do. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, | know exactly what you are trying 
to do, and I am trying to help you. I am trying to demonstrate that 
there have been misconceptions of these displays. Not that you tried 
to fool the public. I have never had a doubt that you tried to fool 
the public. 

Mr. Heéserr. But at the same time—we appreciate your help, 
\dmiral, but at the same time we don’t receive much help when you, 
yourself, in your own formal statement, inject what you might term 
half-truths in it as related to the light bulb on the battleship. We 
never said anything about a battleship bulb and yet you inject that 
into it—not intentionally to mislead, but subject to misinterpretation. 
We want this matter cleared up. We want it settled once and for all 
that this committee is not misrepresenting and if any misrepresenta- 
tions, misinterpretations, innuendos or half-truths are coming out, 
is coming out from that press mill over in the Pentagon, and de- 
iberately so. 

Admiral Fox. I am not part of the press group. 

Mr. Hésert. I am not saying you are, Admiral. I am resting on 
my statement. Iam saying it is deliberate distortion by habitual dis- 
tortionists from the Pentagon, who are trying to confuse and _ be- 
fuddle the American people as to what we are trying to do, instead of 
trying to cooperate. And they are deliberately doing it. And I 
emphasize and repeat the word, “deliberately.” 

Admiral Fox. Well, Lam not one of them, sir. 

Mr. H&serr. With malice aforethought / 

Admiral Fox. And if that is treason, they can get me for it when we 
get back. 

Mr. CLtemente. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hesertr. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. CLemMeNTE. Will you tell me, Admiral, if you are still operating 
on the item of supply concept 4 

Admiral Fox. In the Navy 4 

Mr. CiemMente. That is right. 

Admiral Fox. We have always operated under the item-of-supply 
oncept and each item is priced. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Concept. 
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Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Axprerson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. All right, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Admiral, the committee is glad to see you trying o 
for the team. We hope that you make it. We only hope that you ar 
not benched by your own team in the process. That has happened 

‘to witnesses up here before. 

Now, Admiral, to preface the few questions that I have to ask, wil 
you again place on the board the replica of this Navy catalog program, 
I think it is behind one of the boards there. Admiral, I hate to repeat 
this, but the statement was just made by a colleague of mine on tli 
committee that we might as well get rid of the bulb exhibit becaus 
they don’t shed much light anyway. That is one of the poorest puns 
I have heard in a long time. 

Admiral Fox. We are going to work on it. We will see what w 
can do for you. 

Mr. Anprerson. Admiral, the other day in presenting your state 
ment you referred to this particular chart. As I recall it, you took 
your ruler and pointed to the three bottom items there: clothing. 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, and general stores. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. And you indicated that you presumed that was th. 
area in which this committee was interested / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpverson. Well, then, Admiral, as one member of the com 
mittee, I give you a score of being 3514 percent right and 6624 pe1 
cent wrong and that is a pretty wide margin of error, because I think 
this committee is interested in every one of those items around you 
clocklike display there. Electronic equipment, aviation equipment, 
auto construction, and so forth. All of those items are subject to being 
cataloged because almost all of them are used by the separate services 
That is what this committee is interested in. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Anderson, I think if you will read the record. 
my remarks at that time, we were talking about the area susceptibl 
to unified procurement. 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct. 

Admiral Fox. That I was differentiating between common-use items 
and technical items. 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes: but we are also interested in technical item: 

Admiral Fox. We are talking now about unified procurement, or | 
was then, not cataloging. I know you are interested in all of thes 
iLems. 

Mr. Anperson. I am talking about cataloging because, as the Hoove 
Commission so well stated, that is the key to our national security 
We have to start with a catalog before we can go to unified or joint 
procurement or any other type of procurement. 

Admiral Fox. Let’s you and I get together now. 

Mr. Anperson. All right, fine. 

Admiral Fox. My remarks about these three supply-demand con 
trol points had reference only to unified procurement. I know that 
you are vitally interested in the cataloging of the entire gamut of 

material. 
Mr. Anprerson. That is correct. 
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Admiral Fox. The only thing I tried to draw—and it Is in my state- 
ment—it is very important to consider what area we may have unified 
procurement in, and gener: ally I believed and still believe that the 
committee 1s concerned with unified procurement in common items, 
such as you have displayed there. 

Mr. Anverson. Let’s get back to unified catalog. 

(Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Let’s not talk about unified procurement. We are 
talking now about cataloging. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Unified cataloging. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. All items, similar items, no matter whether in the 
field of electronics, aviation, or where—— 

Admiral Fox. Everything. 

Mr. Anperson (continuing). That are used by the three servi 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Anperson. Then we do understand each other / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANverson. That is fine. I tell you why I asked that question, 
Admiral, and wanted to clear that up. I had the opportunity the 
other day of having lunch with an admiral who during the war was 
in command of a destrover division. Early in the war, when elec- 
tronic equipment was short and hard to get, a certain type of elee- 
tronic device, and we will call it a gadget, was developed for the Navy 
A No. 1 priority went to battleships and cruisers. Destroyers weren't 
able to get that particular gadget. Now, whether it was for detecting 
submarines or incoming airplanes, I don’t know. Tam not a technical 
man. Lam telling you what the admiral related to me. However, 
destroyers we know are used to screen the fleet, and that item was 
just as essential to them as it was to the cruisers and battleships. So, 
this enterprising admiral discovered that the Army had an item that 
would do the same work as the item that the battleships and cruisers 
had, and he procured them and he used them on his destroyers and 
they worked swell until they broke down, and then he couldn't get 
spare parts for them because the spare parts for that particular gadget 
furnished by the Army had a different number, a different description, 
: different specification than the like item, the like spare part used 
by the N i avy. So you see that vets us out of the tield oft COMUNON-uUse 
items and into the technical items and it gets us into the field where 
the real savings are available. Now, [am not concerned about a dif 
ference of 2 or 3 cents a bulb in this display on the board, a dollar 
or two difference in shoes or boots. What I am concerned about is 
the difference in specifications, in nomenclature, and in numbers for 
like items used by the three services. 

Admiral Fox. Well, Mr. Anderson, you are certainly playing on 
my team. The story that you have related is just one of thousands 
that I know myself and could tell you and the reason why I helped to 
put this svstem of supply inthe Navy. I knew we couldn't go through 
another war unless we have a catalog. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Admiral Fox. I am one of the original modern catalogers in the 
Navy. We couldn't have our supply system without a catalog. The 
catalog is the key to it. 
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Mr. Anperson. But you see, Admiral, the inference has been gi 
to the committee that we were operating in a field where only al 
$3 billion worth of items annually were cataloged. When we get 
the technical field and into the high-priced equipme nt, we get int 
field where vast savings are available—not just $3 billion “worth 
items purchased annually—but we are operating this year under a 
billion-dollar military budget and even a small percentage of say 
in 52 billions of dollars amounts to a vast amount of money. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, but, Mr. Anderson, your big procurements ar 
not in the items that will be in your catalog. They are in capital-type 
items, such as ships, tanks, heavy guns. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, now—— 

Admiral Fox. Automobiles. 

Mr. Anprerson. You said the other day that you don’t catalog items 
like that. Now, actually, the Navy catalogs every ship that it has. 
battleship is a BB—-61 or BB-62. ‘A light cruiser isa CAL. A carri 
isa CVLoraCVE oraCVA 

Admiral Fox. What is the stock number and price of it, Mr. 
derson ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. There is no stock number and price on it. But 
actually each ship is identified. And then, of course, every spare part 
that goes into the equipment on that ship, which makes it a ship, a 
thing that can go out 2g fight, is cataloged. 

Admiral Fox. No, si 

Mr. ANDERSON. Biers spare part for every auxiliary motor 

Admiral Fox. Weare cataloging the replacement parts of the equip 
ment aboard the ships. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

\dmiral Fox. The replacement parts. And here I showed you 0: 
this chart: of 15 million numbers, only 2 million of them represented 
replacement parts. 

Mr. Anprrson. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. Thirteen million, or thirteen-fifteenths of that 
number of numbers were not items that we will catalog. We will 1 
catalog bed plates for pumps or the casting for pumps. If you brea 
that, you get a new pump. They are generally the moving parts, | 
replacement parts in those equipments, that we are cataloging. 

Mr. Anprerson. Now, the other day in appearing before the « 
mittee, Admiral Fowler made a rather startling statement whe 
indicated that for one type of auxiliary motor or engine that 
aboard a ship, by unifying the type of spare parts or standardizing « 
spare parts for that type of auxiliary motor, you were eliminating fi 
the supply system some 1,120 numbers—in other words, reducing 
spare parts from 1,187, if Iam correct, to 60, which means the elim 
ation of approximately 1,120 parts. Now, each of those parts lias be 
cataloged: hasn’t it, Admiral 4 

Admiral Fox. I believe that Admiral Fowler was giving you - 
statistical data furnished by the Army in that instance. I think he 
present. He could tell you. 

Mr. Anprrson. Well, whether it is an Army or Navy ship make: 
difference. Those spare parts had to be cataloged. 

Admiral Fox. We are doing the same thing, sir. We are bri: 
about vast reductions in the number of items that we carry by ident 
ing them as the identical item so we can put them in the san 
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Mr. Anperson. That brings me back to some more of your testi- 
mony the other day, Admiral, when you referred to a statement which 
| made which was made on the floor of the House by Congressman 
Harvey where he indicated that one item—and you described the 
tem—had been numbered 1,108 times. Actually, you said that one 
rem had 1,181 different numbers. You helped out the cause to that 
extent. Now, why were those numbers assigned, Admiral? Where did 
those numbers come from / 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Anderson, I am delighted that you brought that 
ip, and I hope we can put that one to bed for keeps. The Navy never 
did assign those numbers. 

Mr. ANperson. Where did they come from ? 

a Fox. They were manufacturers’ numbers, drawing num- 

piece numbers. Now, when the International Harvester Co. 
ined a tractor, they put a number on for every part in it. We will 
assume it has a Continental Motor. Sears, Roebuck & Co. put out a 
tractor with a Continental Motor in it. They have an entirely differ- 
ent list of numbers. The International Harvester, and so on—Allis- 
Chalmers, all around the country, each have their own numbers. But 
they are not different parts. They are the same part. 

Mr. ANpverson. That is right. 

Admiral Fox. Now, our job is, through engineering research, to 
determine that this piston ring or piston pin or connecting rod, 0 
whatever it is, is just the same. It is another lady with a different 
color dress, but she is the same girl and we put them both together 
and give it one Navy number. 

Now, when you get to Mechanicsburg—and I urge you gentlemen 
to go up and see that catalog operation—you will see this thing in 
operation, of the eaaltighia’ ity of numbers for one item. They are just 
staggering. It goes on and on and on. You are constantly digging 
up anew number. A new company comes into being and they call it 
by their number. 

Now, those 1,181 numbers came from the entire turbine-manufac- 
turing level. They were not numbers assigned by the Navy. Nor did 
we ever have anything approaching 11 bins, let alone 1,181 bins, with 

iat same item in. We found these numbers before we got into that 
a 

Mr. Anprerson. Well. then. we will go back to the case cited by 
\dmiral Fowler, where you are eliminating 1,120 spare parts for 

ixiliary motors. Now, those things have bee n in bins. <All of those 
spare parts have been assigned numbers and they have been in bins; 
haven't they? They have to be. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir: I won't go for that. Admiral Fowler will 

‘to explain his statement. 

\ir. AnpERSON. Well, he will certainly be given the opportunity to. 
But T can’t see how, if you reduce the number of spare parts for an 

Xiliary motor by standardizing on those spare parts and eliminate 

10, you are not going to eliminate a lot of the bins where those 
ire parts have been heretofore stored. 

\dmiral Fox. It isn’t a question of whether they have been stored, 

Anderson, or that they ever had them in the system under all those 
mbers. They are numbers that we have found in researching the 

that that same item could be bought under, not that we had 
se Items in 1,180 bins. 
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Mr. Anprrson. Well, you indicated the other day in your display, 
Admiral, that by eliminating these duplicate numbers we were going 
to eliminate a lot of bins and a lot of storage space, which would lead 
the committee to believe that once we have a standard supply catalog 
for the services a lot of storage space that is now being used wili be 
eliminated. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. That is correct, but not to the 
extent of 1,100 bins for one item. 

Mr. Anperson. We will jot that for the moment. 

Admiral Fox. To be perfectly frank, I remember we found 
Mechanicsburg the same electrical relay in four different bins in four 
different warehouses. For that same electrical relay—and I am guess 
ing now—I know that we found more than 50 numbers for it and 
we had it in four bins. So, we put all of them into one bin and we 
therefore saved three bins, you see. 

Mr. ANperson. In other words, three-quarters of the bin space was 
unmediately eliminated; wasn’t it / 

Admiral Fox. Right. We found another item where we had 13 
erank shafts. We had 13 of them under 13 different numbers. They 
were Insurance items. That means an item that you don’t have a 
constant issue of, but you must keep one on hand because if it breaks 
down there is probably a 12-to-15-month lead time time in getting 
another. So, you must have one for insurance. We had 13 of them 
We founa out through cataloging that they are all the same. They 
had different numbers. 

Mr. ANpDERSON. So, now, 13 bins are one bin 4 

Admiral Fox. One bin. 

Mr. Anprerson. For that particular item. 

Admiral Fox. And you eliminate 12 of them because you only need 
one. 

Mr. Anperson. Isn't it amazing, then, Admiral, that the Navy De 
partment and the Air Force and the Army continually come up here 
asking for more storage space ? 

Admiral Fox. Well, Mr. Anderson— 

Mr. Anprerson. If we are actually eliminating bins and storing 
where 13 bins formerly stored 13 similar items and are now stored in 
one bin, isn’t it amazing that you continue to ask for more and more 
storage space ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Anderson, there is nothing that is going to save 
storage space more than your catalog, my catalog, and the catalog of 
the people. When we get that catalog made—I have no quarrel with 
you at all. We are going to save money. We are saving money now 
You are going to need less storage space, less investment in stock, less 
people to handle it, and you will get it much quicker. 

Mr. Anperson. Now, as I recall it, Admiral, in your testimony, you 
said that the Navy catalog was approximately 65-percent complete 
Is that correct 4 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ANprerson, The Navy started work on that catalog when, 
originally /—1914; wasn’t it? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. The Navy started working on the modern 
eatalog in 1943. In 1914, we had a catalog, a Navy standard stock 
That was the material that is in those three groups at the bottom. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 
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Admiral Fox. We had no technical problem then because we weren’t 
in the technical-supply business. The contractors themselves fur 
nished the parts to maintain these various equipments—pumps, air 
‘compressors, heat-transfer units, and what not—in boxes. The con- 
tractor selected the parts. 

Mr. Anperson. All right. Then let’s move from 1914 up to 1943. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprrson. That is 9 years ago. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. The Navy catalog is now 65 percent complete ? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. That is a kind of poor record; isn’t 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. ANprRson. You don’t think so? 

Admiral Fox. I think it is an excellent record. 

Mr. Anperson. Well—— 

Admiral Fox. By comparison with other people that are catalog- 
ing, I think you will find out it is a good record. 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, we will have the other people up here, Ad- 
miral. We are going to have a chance to hear from them, because 
we want. to find out what percentage of completion they have made in 
their particular catalog effort. What we want to find out primarily 
is what percent of completion the Munitions Board cataloging pro 
gram is. That is the primary objective of this committee. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Anderson, what do you mean by cataloging? 

Mr. Anprerson. Pardon? 

\dmiral Fox. What do you mean by cataloging / 

Mr. Anperson. I think it is pretty well spelied out here, 
Admiral—— 

Admiral Fox. I mean you are not going to put those CA and 
CVL’s——— 

Mr. Anperson. No. I think it is pretty well spelled out in House 
Concurrent Resolution 97. 

Admiral Fox. I know that, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me read that, Admiral. | Reading: | 

In the Federal catalog system each property item shall have but one name 


me description and one item identification number: and 
(4) The Federal catalog system shi ull provide j i Classification system or systems 


table for all supply purposes 
Heer that is your concept of the type of catalog that we are seeking; 
sn’t it, Admiral / 
Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Anperson. Then we agree on that. Now, the other day, Ad- 
miral, you quoted at length or several times pai . Hoover Com- 
nission—the task-force report. 
Admiral Fox. Yes. sir. 
Mr. Anprerson. On cataloging. Well it reminds me of Judge Je 1 
ings, who was up here from Tennessee in Congress for some time. 
He said, “I come from down in the Bible Belt, where we quote the 
same passage from the Bible on both sides of every law case.” I am 
going to quote from the Hoover Commission report in connection 
h cataloging, because I think this will be of interest not only to the 
ommittee but to the general public. The report says as follows: 


Needless to say, with standardization of procedures, close central control, and 
monetary savings. Dollar savings are relatively 


it? 


and 


Iniied gperations will come 
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intangible factors which are difficult to prove and are invariably controvers 
In the military services, however, the expenditures involved in inventories ; 
in personnel engaged in the functional area of storage and issue are so tr 
mendous that even a small percentagewise saving will represent many milli 
of dollars. For example, a mere 10-percent reduction in military inventori: 
through merger of stocks and depot facilities would reduce the inventory 
vestment by more than 2% billions of dollars. A 10-percent reduction 
military personnel engaged in stores activities would save more than 26 n 
lions of dollars annually. Comparable savings will follow through reduct 
in space requirements, supplies consumed and equipment used in the operat 
These figures are merely indicative of savings possibilities. They are, in 
opinion, highly conservative, since these recommendations, if fully adopted a) 
properly administered, should result in more than 10-percent reductions in 
ventories, personnel, and other costs. 

I say, again, Admiral, that a small percentagewise saving in 
52- ‘billion: dollar budget would be a tremendous saving to the Amer 
can taxpayers. With that you thoroughly agree; don't vou ¢ 

Admiral Fox. I do, indeed, sir—and I hope you won’t consider 1 
inpertinent—but do you know of anything that I have said that 
controverts what you have just read ¢ 

Mr. ANbERsSoN. Yes, Admiral, because in your statement the othe: 
day you indicated that we were operating in a field—well, let me read 
your statement. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANperRsoN (reading) : 

The report of naval expe nditures for 1951 indicates that during the fiscal y: 
ending June 30, 1951, the Navy received from purchase, and from manufactu 
in its own activities, stores and materials capable of being cataloged which wer 
valued at less than $1% billion. 

Now the Hoover report says that, by a reduction in storage a and 
personnel and the other things that go beyond the item ‘itself, 
percent reduction would amount to $21/, billion. So, we are operating 
in a field that is far greater than the field to which you confine you 
remarks in your appearance before the committee Monday. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Anderson, my remarks were on the receipt by tli 
Navy of $11, billion. If you multiply that by three, you have *4 
billion, which is $2 billion more than the Hoover Commission repo 
estimated would be saved. I don’t think we are at any difference at 
I have said repeatedly, and I say again for the record, the savings ar 
astronomical. We are going to save money on investment in stock. 01 
personnel, on warehouses. 

Mr. Anprrson. Well, my attention has just been called to an err 

quoting from the Hoover Commission Task Force report. ‘They 
were referring at that time toa budget that was only half the size 
the present budget, and they said $ 1 4 billion. So, then, we cu 
sume that, with a budget twice that size, the same reduction wou 
umount to approximately $5 billion. 

Admiral Fox. Well, Mr. Anderson, I think you will have to giv: 
me credit. I was quoting from facts. The Hoover Commission 
quoting an estimate of what could be done. 

Mr. AnpEerson. Now 

Admiral Fox. I am not in disagreement with the Hoover Commis 
sion report at all, nor with you. I know we are going to have enor- 
mous savings. But, when it is charged that we are wasting $5 bi 
i year because we won’t get this ¢ atalog finished, I think we are o 





ooting it. I have here the Times-Herald of Washington of Feb- 
ary 14, the lead editorial, and the title is “How To Save $5 Billion.” 
| am sure you are familiar with that so Iam not going to read it. 

Mr. Anprerson. I didn’t write that, Admiral. 

\dmiral Fox. You didn’t write it, but it refers to you in it, because 

says [reading |: 

One Congressman reported that a single item within one department had been 
issigned 1,108 different listings and different numbers. That means there will 

at each depot storing such items, 1,108 different bins with 1,108 different 

ator cards, with 1,108 different stock cards. It also means that nobody knows 

w much of this item actually is on hand. Stocks of such items running up to 
“40 vears’ supply have been discovered. 

Mr. Anperson. I thought that was a pretty good editorial. I liked 

Admiral. 

\dmiral Fox. I am sure you did, sir. 

Mr. Anwprerson. Mr. Courtney 

\dmiral Fox. I didn’t like it. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Courtney, may I have the testimony of the 
\dmiral the other day when he was completing his statement to the 
ommittee 4 

Mr. Courrney. { Hands. | 

Mr. Anperson. Just one more thing, Admiral. In your testimony 
the other day in response to either a statement or a question from the 
chairman, you said [reading] : 

That is the reason I like this committee hearing, sir. I think we are going to 
vet sone mandatory legislation, and I feel confident we are going to get a 
eatalog. 

Now, just what specific legislation, if any, did you refer to and what 
type of legislation do you think this committee ought to consider and 
report to the full committee ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Well, frankly, I think that the attention that this 
ommittee has put on cataloging and it has commanded by its very 
liligent work in this field is bound to result in a catalog. And, for 
that, I certainly have nothing but commendation of this committee. 
We have been struggling with this catalog for 9 years, as you have 
stated. I say at all times we have not had 100-percent cooperation. 
There have been times when we have had to carry an unusual burden 

trying to get this catalog completed. It is expensive. It costs 
oney. I myself, on a number of occasions, had to go down to the 
Navy Department, and we built this presentation as an effective means 
of demonstrating to those that were in charge then that this catalog 

is not only essential: it would be a money saver. We had to get it. 

Mir. ANprerson. Again T have to ask you, Admiral, what kind of 

indatory legislation were you referring to when you made this 
tatement ¢ 

\dmiral Fox. Well, I had in mind then that inevitably we are 
ving to get some legislation, and anything that puts emphasis on 

s cataloging effort is going to be helpful. 

Mr. Anprerson. In other words, permissive legislation which per- 

ts the departments to do it is not enough. We need mandatory 
vislation which directs the departments to do it. Isn't that what you 

in? 
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Admiral Fox. That is my opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Are you familiar with 1033? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Do you think that that is a ey framework for th 
legislation that this committee ought to consider ? 

“Admiral Fox. Frankly, Mr. Anderson, I think that the present set- 
up under Admiral Fowler—I would ask that they be given an oppor: 
tunity to demonstrate whether they can do the catalog. [I think he 
can. We are very much impressed with Admiral Fowler. 

Mr. Anperson. Of course, Admiral, that is the sad part of it. Al 
most 3 years ago Admiral Ring appeared before this committee in 
connection with H. R. 321, which is the same bill as 1033 introduced 
in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. And asked for an opportunity to develop their 
catalog. Now, that is 3 years ago. And yet today, after 9 years of 
work, you tell the committee that the Navy catalog, just the Navy 
catalog, is only 65 percent complete. So, I thoroughly agree with yo 
that we must have mandatory legislation. And I note with interest 
that the directive which was issued the afternoon of the first day of the 
hearings conducted by this committee giving to Admiral Fowler th 
charter which he needs is almost exactly section 5 of H. R. 1033 

Admiral Fox. So, we are making progress. 

Mr. Anprerson. We are making progress. But only because the 
subcommittee sits here and wields a big stick and makes a lot of nois: 
and puts up a display and exhibit and lends perhaps, we will say, a 
little sex appeal to a very dull subject like cataloging. That is the onl) 
reason, Admiral, I am convinced in my own mind, that we have gotten 
as far as we have. Now we are past time when the services can say, 
“Let us se what we can do.” It is time now for the Congress to say, 
This is what we are going to do.” I think you and I thoroughly agree 
on the necessity for mandatory legislation, and I think I can assure 
you that you are going to get it. 

Admiral Fox. And I can assure you that you are going to get my 
full cooperation on whatever legislation the Congress passes. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Admiral. That-is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Héserr. Thank you very much, Admiral. The committee wil 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. We will appre 
ciate your being back here. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésertr. The committee is recessed. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 50a. m., the committee adjourned. ) 





INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND _ 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION: 38) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The subcommittee met at 10a. m., the Honorable F. Edward Hébert 
(chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. ) 

Mr. H&serr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Courtney, have you received a list from the Pentagon of the 
press agents and the public-information men which we have requested ? 

Mr. Courtney. No; I have not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hénerr. Will you please again make the request ¢ 

Mr. Courrney. I will, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. And inform them we make the request daily until we 
get the list / 

Mr. Courrney. I will, sir. 

Mr. Hi&eerr. Perhaps the list is so big it may take them a month 
or so to prepare it. 

Admiral Fox, glad to see you again this morning, Admiral. 

Admiral Fox. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. H&érerr. Hope you had a good night’s rest. 

Admiral Fox. I appreciate your hope. I didn’t. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. deGratfenried. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. No; I haven't any questions I want to ask him. 

Mr. Heverr. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I had just a question or two I wanted 
to ask the admiral. The purpose, of course, of your Navy cataloging 
is to bring everything into one place so that your purchasing will be 
done at that single place, without any duplication of effort in the 
various departments of the Navy. Is that the general idea of the 
thing ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Generally, that is true, sir. 

Mr. Exstron. And do you think it saves money for you to concen- 
trate your buving under one source and to have everything cataloged 
so that you can readily determine where articles are located in the 
Navy / 

Admiral Fox. Very definitely, sir. It has more far-reaching econo- 
mies than that. In cataloging, once we have established our number, 
description of an item, regardless of what the manufacturer may call 
that item as to name and number, we put in our contract papers the 
Navy number and in effect tell the contractor, “If you want to get 
paid quickly, you domt want any trouble with it. put our number of 
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that item when it comes in because it will facilitate us in putting it 
the bin where it belongs. Also, that your invoice will be proces: 
rapidly for payment. Otherwise, the material lies in the receiv 
room until we go through the research necessary to establish w] 
your number is compared with our number.” 

Mr. Exsvon. Have you any idea, Admiral, how much you wor 
save in the Navy Department by reason of the fact that you hav 
Navy catalog? 

Admiral Fox. Sir, mine would only be a guess. We projected it 
two of our inland depots in the chart presentation that T made li 
the other day. We estimated the savings at those two depots—name!| 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., and Clearfield, Utah—at approximately $25 mil 
lion in 10 years. Now, there is no way in the world for us to determine 
the extent of savings beyond that: that is, on every ship, the savings 
time, expediting material, the readiness of issuing material and saving: 
of personnel, both in the field—and, by that, I mean abroad ship- 
and at the supply depots. The savings are astronomical. There ca: 
be no denying the fact. 

Mr. Exsron. Would it run into the hundreds of millions of dollars / 

Admiral Fox. I think that it will; ves, sir, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Etsron. Of course, one reason why there would be a saving is 
because you don’t have competition among the various branches of th« 
Navy Department in buying? 

Admiral Fox. Well, sir, we do not have that now. All of our com 
mon items, such as we have displayed back here, are bought by one ot 
our supply-demand control points. Specifically, a machine screw, a 
hand tool, or any other of the hundred thousand items of common sup 
plies has one humber in the Navy. Regardless of what bureau uses 
that item, they all know it by that one number. 

Mr. Exsron. Naturally, of course, you save some money if the « 
partments are not bidding against each other / 

Admiral Fox. Oh, certainly, sir. There is only one department that 
buys that material; that is the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, They 
buy common-use items for the entire Navy. 

Mr. Exston. Well, that is the point Iam making. If you do vo 
buying all in one place, you eliminate competition in buying and 
naturally save a considerable sum of money. 

Admiral Fox. There is no denying of the fact. That is right. 

Mr. Evstron. Now, Admiral, what I would like to find out ts, 
you do all your buying for the Navy in one place and vou hav 
catalog which saves hundreds of millions of dollars in the Navy alo: 
why by the same process of reasoning you wouldn't make additios 
savings and eliminate a great deal of competition if you had a ecatalos 
for all the services instead of having the services bid against ea 
other? 

Admiral Fox. Well. sir, we have two things involved there: cata 
loging and procurement. I certainly am interested in consolidated 
procurement wherever it will give us the same efficiency and economy 0! 
greater efficiency and economy. 

Specifically, the question of whether we should buy all textile 
one place for all three services, which has been under discussion befor 
this committee—I am not convinced in my own mind, frankly, t! 
there are economies. My only contention is, sir, that we should st! 
this thing first to determine that there are areas of savings and 
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mply go into it on the erent on that any consolidation of procure- 
ment functions is good per 

Mr. Exsvon. Well, Adinival if you prevent competition between 
the various branches of the N vavy by doing your purchasing in one 

lace and you have a catalog for the entire N: tVY, can you give us 

nv reason at all why you couldn't carry the process a little bit further 
nid have a common cat: ilog for all the services for items that are used 
all of the services and do the buving of those common articles at 

e place ¢ 

Admiral Fox. There ave quite a few areas in those common items, 
Mir. Elston, that we have done prec ise ‘ly that; for instance, provisions. 
\I] provisions for the armed services are purchased by the Army, 
and that apparently is working very satisfactorily. Also, all hand 
tools for the three services are purchased by the Navy, and that ap- 
parently is working very satisfactorily. There are many other assign- 
ments, single-purchase assignments, that have been made. I have a 
publication here issued by the Munitions Board in which those assign- 
ments are listed. We are proceeding in that direction. But it is a 
omplex matter. It is not as simple as it would seem, just to put 
these things together and say, “You go ahead and buy everything 
for the Army and the Navy.” 

I think, as I tried to bring out in my statement, there are three 
important elements ino procurement. One is technical know-how. 
What are we going to buy? What qualitv’ The next very important 
element or function is inventory control—that is. how much are we 
going to buy—and the third important function is the actual procure- 
ment: the makine of the contract and the related work. 

Now, when we work with those three elements together, we have 
what I term “a team.” You have all of the functions necessary to a 
successful procurement. And, when you separate them, then is when 

hegin to lose time and take a long time to make procurements. 
We can’t answer technical questions if all we have is the purchase 
functions. The contractor usually comes in. I would guesss that 80 
percent of the questions we get concerning a purchase from the con- 
tractors are on technical matters: Can we substitute this? Can we 
put another finish on’ What does this specification mean t 

Now the purchase officer himself does not know. The purchase 
oflicer is located in Philadelphia and the technical people are in Wash- 

eton, the best he can tell that contractor is: “I’m sorry, I will have 
to write a letter to Washington. You give me your questions and 
| will get the answers for you.” 

Well, a contractor wants to talk to the technical man. It may lead 
nto other questions. “If I can’t substitute that, maybe IT can sun- 
titute something else.” So he gets in a huff and says, “Well, I guess 
better go down to Washington and see the fellow that knows. I 

it do any business with vou, you are just the buying officer. 

W ell, that is right, but if you have all three of them together as we 
ave in our supp ly demand control plants, it is merely going from 

‘contractor's office into the next office and he is with the technical 


} 


Mr. Exsvon. Now, Admiral, I think that is a good idea so far as 
ose items are concerned. But whi haven't they done it with all the 
/ 
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Admiral Fox. Well, sir, there are many complexities; it is very dif 
ficult for me to sit here and tell you in very short words. I would 
be very happy to come up to your office and discuss some of the com 
plexities with you. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, I would like to have the other members get the 
benefit of your explanation, too. Let’s 4 take a common item, like 
a jeep. The Army buys a jeep and the Navy buys a jeep. You say 
the Navy doesn’ t/ 

Admiral Fox. The Army Ordnance buys all automotive vehicles 
for the three services. 

Mr. Exsron. I see you got a jeep listed in your catalog. 

Admiral Fox. It could be listed there, but the procurement assign 
ment for jeeps is the Army Ordnance Corps. They buy all auto 
motive equipment. 

Mr. Exsron. I notice in your catalog—just for example let’s take 
the class of 76, 77, and 78. I don’t know whether you are familiar 
with what those classes are, but they involve military vehicles, trucks, 
and a lot of items that are used both by the Navy and by the Army. 
Now you say those are all bought in one place ? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; they are all bought by Army Ordnance 
Corps. 

Mr. Exston. Does it work out well? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. Exston. Well, what has been the difficulty ? 

Admiral Fox. Slowness in getting our atten of the vehicles, 
slowness in processing papers. I think in fairness, I should say I 
think many of the difficulties are eatiacs ‘that can be adjusted and 
improvement is being made in it. What I am trying to say is: I don't 
necessarily say that the assignment is a poor one, but the wrinkles will 
have to be ironed out. You see, we have three services and each service 
has a different system, unfortunately. Had we all started in business 
at the same time, we would have one stock number, we would have 
many of these things that are so contentious today that would not be 
problems for us. But unfortunately the Army started out and then 
the Navy started out and many, many years later the Air Force came 
along and we got three different systems eb 

Mr. Etston. Well, the Army and the Navy have been in business 
a long time? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; but they still have different systems. For 
many, many years they were as separate as two college football teams. 

Mr. Exsron. That is what we are trying to correct. 

Admiral Fox. And that is what we are very anxious to help wit! 
sir. 

Mr. Exston. And what we want to find out is how far you have gone 
to correct it. How many of the items common to both the Army and 
the Navy are now bought in a single procuring office / 

Admiral Fox. This is not a restricted publication, sir, and I would 
be very happy to leave it with the counsel. This is Department of 
Defense directive, listing procurement assignments, issued by 
Munitions Board. 

Mr. Evsron. When was it issued ? 

Admiral Fox. Sir? 

Mr. Evsron. When was it issued ? 
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Admiral Fox. This is dated September 6, 1951. I will give you a 
summary of the assignments. Categories of material that have been 
issigned—that is, complet e ———, of m: “ies al, like provisions or 
hand tools. Navy, 12; Army, 12; Air Force, 

Categories assigned to more than one iad split assign 
ment: Navy, 12; Army, 10; Air Force, 4: 

Now a recapitulation of single service procurement assignments by 
tems: To the Navy, 267; to the Army, 251; to the Air Force, 21. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, now, let’s take those items that you have referred 
to. How are they cataloged by the Navy and how are they cataloged 
by the Army and the Air Force? Do they have separate catalogs or 
lo they use a catalog that is interchangeable ? 

Admiral Fox. We have cataloged these itenis in the Navy catalog. 
We have furnished all the information of our cataloging of these 
items to the Munitions Board. While I have not personally seen the 
— or the Air Force’s catalog on these items, 1 presume they are 

same. Can vou answer that question, Commander Brighton / 

re ommander Briguron. We don’t have a copy of the cat: ai 

Admiral Fox. It is not a common catalog, sir. So far it is a Navy 
atalog, but we are all using the same descriptive data oat the sume 
common number. 

Mr. Erston. That is true. But wouldn’t it save a lot to have a com- 
mon catalog for all those items, so that either the Army, the Navy, 
or the Air Force could refer to that single catalog and find out what 
they wanted without printing and setting up their own individual 
catalogs ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Well, you have items in here like paint, varnish, and 
related products, which is assigned to the Navy. There are 11 items 
of paint, varnish, and related products assigned to the Navy. Those 
ites are in our catalog. Now were we to take those 11 items out and 
make a common caté log for the three services, I think you would just 
have a multiplicity of catalog. I think the answer to it, sir, is a com- 
mon catalog for all items, a common catalog system and not one book, 
but a common catalog system for the three services for all items. 

Mr. Exston. Well, if you had a common catalog, wouldn’t you mak: 
it unnecessary for the Air Force to now go ahead with a great big cat 
aloging program? At least you would cut down their effort. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; you would not because the Air Force has 
items that are not in use in either the Army or the Navy. 

Mr. Etsron. Well, I am not talking about those items, Admiral. I 
am talking about the items that are common use for the Army, Navy 
and the Air Force. Now there are a great many of those items. 
They run into hundreds of millions of dollars. Now the Air Force is 
preparing a catalog, just like the Navy prepared one and just like 
the Army prepared one. If you had a common catalog as to all items 
n common use by the three services, the Air Force wouldn’t have to 
go ahead and prepare a catalog of its own as to those items. 

Pec amg Fox. I suggest, sir, that even when we have a complete 

talog, the individual services will still have to put those catalog 
a in sections usable in the various levels of ie yply within each of 

hose services. Specifically, we certainly would have no use for a 

omplete catalog of all common items on a PT boat. We may have 

e for such a catalog on an aircraft carrier ora battleship. We in our 
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program intend to streamline a catalog suited to each unit. We | 
a very good medium for that, which is the allowance list of mate: 
for each unit. So we will simply put the items of material in t! 
approved nomenclature, standard stock number, in their allowa 
list. And that is their catalog. 

Mr. Exsron. Admiral, I don’t think you have still answered 
question as to what percent of the common items used by the thi 
services are now bought by a single procuring agency. 

Admiral Fox. Oh, I didn’t know you asked me that question. 

Mr. Exsron. nats I didn’t make it entirely clear. 

Admiral Fox. I will take a guess. I would say less than 10 pe: 
cent. 

Mr. Eusron. Well, has it worked out well with the less than 10 px 
cent ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Generally speaking, yes, sir. It has worked 
factorily. 

Mr. Exsvon. Have you saved some money ? 

Admiral Fox. That I am not in a position to state. That is a 
other of my points. I would like to make, if you will, a credit a 
debit sheet. What have we gained or what have we lost by thes 
assignments that we have made? Not an intricate study, but just a 
look-see. What have we accomplished by the assignments that wi 
have made? Now, they are working apparently satisfactorily. An 
we using more people to accomplish the single-service procurement / 
Have we saved any people / 

Mr. Exvsvon. Now, you don’t mean to contend that you are using 
more people when you do your buying at a single place, do you’ 

Admiral Fox. That I don’t know, sir. 1 would like to know. | Not 
within the Navy. I am talking now about the single-service assig 
ments. For instance, in the Navy, when we took on the Army paint 
procurement, we had to put more people in the paint section. 

Mr. Ersron. How many did the Army reduce ¢ 

Admiral Fox. That is the question. I don’t know. I think—mayl» 
we are getting now to where we understand each other. What I wo uli 
like to see is—just let’s have : look; did the Army release any people / 
How many people did the Navy take on? They took on 21 peopl 
and I use that figuratively. Now let’s go over to the Army. Wit 
the releasing of this paint responsibility, procuring paint, how n 
people did you release ? 

Mr. Exsron. Don't you think it is obvious that if you do all vo 
purchasing in one place, there is going to be a saving of person! 
rather than have three different agencies buying the same article / 

Admiral Fox. I think that is a fair assumption, sir. But, age 
there are complexities in it. L would like to point out that if | 
solidation of these purchase functions are good, it isn’t understa: 
able to me why General Motors has 59 separate procurement age1 
mind your procuring the same items in competition with each ot): 
and they are all in the same firm, or why the Ford Co. has over 51 pur 
chase offices. I think that there are buying people in the pure 
business and it would be well to vet them in to study this prob 
We in the Navy are currently asking men of stature from the 
chase organizations of big industry to come in and tell us whet 

in go with this consolidation of procurement. How far can 


before its becomes too cumbersome / 
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Mr. Exsron. Now, I am interested in knowing why General Motors 
nd Ford would spread out their buying into different buying depart- 
ments. Do you know anything about ther buving procedures / Do 
you know why they did it ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Only that they have continually gone for greater 

ecentralization and [ presume it is because they have found that they 

in do a better job by decentralizing than they can by consolidation. 
have a brochure here on selling to GM. in which they give a rather 

mplete outline of their procurement set-up. . 

Mr. Evsvoxn. You don’t mean to to say that General Motors’ differ 

t departments are competing with each other, do you 4 

Admiral Fox. Well, in the sense that you would claim that they 
re competing in buying the same material, they are, yes, sir. It says 
ere. 

his svstem, it will be noted, makes it Unnecessary for the military authorities 

maintain direct contact with each of the thousands of manufacturing con 
erns in the country in order to make use of their experience and equipment 
Each coneern, large or small, does the work for which it is best suited. As pri- 

ivy contractors are assigned, the system accomplishes automatically and 
swiftly the important job of filling up the capacity of the United States produc- 
tion machine to the end that the maximum output is achieved in the minimum 
me, 

Then they go on to list all of their various divisions and what they 
handle. 

Mr. Etsron. Just name two divisions of General Motors that are 
competing with each other in buying ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Well, let’s take the Buick automobile Givision and 
the Cadillac motor-car division. Now, Buick, it says here, buys 

vilian products, Buick, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac passenger-car 
ssembly ~ Thunder Jet Aircraft. 

Mr. Exusron. Now maybe they are buying articles that are not im 
ommon use. 

Admiral Fox. My information is that each division buys Its own 
tems. They have certain big items of supply, such as steel, aluminum, 
basic metals, that their procurement level determines the over-all re 
qiurements for the whole General Motors organization. They then 
nd out where they can lodge that order at the best price for the whole 

ganization and give that information out to the individual procure 

ent offices. 

Mr. Hépserr. That is exactly what we want done 

Mr. Exsron. Yes. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is it. 

Mr. ISLSTON. You stated there that the whole thing originated nn 
ne office / 

Mr. Héserr. That is right. 

Mir. Exnsron. And they vive directions with respect to the purchas- 
ng. So that they are avoiding or attempting to avoid competition 

it will increase prices. Their very purpose is to keep the price down 

d save as much as they ean to the stockholders of the company. 
There would be no complaint here if the Navy and the Air Force did 

ir buying in different places, but if they had someone to direct al] 

buying, so that they would eliminate competition and vou would 
ea lot of money. That is apparently what General Motors does. 

\dmiral Fox. No, sir. 
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Mr. Euston. They are not out competing with each other on con 
mon items. 

Admiral Fox. That policy buying is only in a relatively few of t! 
many thousands and oeanee of items that General Motors bays. 
Steel, copper, aluminum. But when you get down to hardware, up 
holstery material and the many thousands and thousands of items that 
they use, my information is that each division—and I verified that by 
talking to some of the heads of the divisions—has complete freedo: 
of buying where they want. 

Mr. Exstron. Well, you don’t use the same upholstery in a Cadilla 
that you use in a Buick. 

Admiral Fox. Well, sir, now we get to textiles. Why wouldn't 
they have one upholstery buyer for the whole General Motors organi- 
zation? You buy it from the same industry. 

Mr. Exvsron. I don’t know. But I know very well that Genera! 
Motors is a fine business organization and they are going to follow 
the methods that will save the most money. 

Admiral Fox. Now as far as policy is concerned, the office that | 
head is the Procurement Policy Office of the Navy. 

Mr. Ersron. Yes, but not of three services? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. That is the thing that we are driving at, is why you 
don’t have some directing head. 

Admiral Fox. The Munitions Board is the policy, procurement 
policy level for the three services 

Mr. Exsrox. Well, that is what they are supposed to do, but— 

Admiral Fox. It is the Munitions Board that issued this docu 
ment and makes these single service assignments. 

Mr. Etsron. But you say that less than 10 percent of the commot 
items are now bought for all three services in one place? 

Admiral Fox. That would be my estimate, yes, sir, less than 10 
percent. 

Mr. Exsron. Why aren’t the other 90 percent bought in the same 
manner ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Well, I couldn’t answer for the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Erston. Well, you have indicated that you saved money by buy 
ing the 10 percent in that fashion. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir, I have not. I hope I haven't. 

Mr. Eston. I don’t want to misquote you, but I think you said 
that you would necessarily eliminate some competition, which of 
course would save money. And we might go a step further: You 
would eliminate some warehousing, wouldn’t you / 

Admiral Fox. Well, I don’t know that you would eliminate ware 
housing. If you bought the same quantities, you would have to hav: 
the same storage space in which to store it. 

Mr. Exston. Well, you wouldn’t have the Navy storing an articl 
on one side of the street and the Army storing the same article on th 
other side of the street. That certainly does happen. Now you know 
= at does happen in the services today. The identical article is stored 
by the Navy in one place and stored by the Army in another and stor 
by the Air Force in another. 

Admiral Fox. I don’t deny that, sir. But on the assumption t! 

ich of those three services require the quantities that they do h 





sored there, if you put them all in the Navy, then the Navy must have 
| storage capacity equal to the three storage capacities that are in 
existence now, whether they are across the street or 10 miles apart. 

Vr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman—— 

Admiral Fox. I hope you won't get the idea, Mr. Elston, that I am 
pee anything, whether it is single service procurement, con- 

jidation of storage or even fourth service of supply, if it will save 
money forthe taxpayer. All Task is: Let’s look before we leap. Let’s 
not get into these things and find out after we are into them that we 
ave made a poor decision, And apparently that is what happened 
when we got the paint assignment from the Army. 

Mr. Exsron. Just another question. When did vou start to assign 
, single service to do all the buying for the three services / 

Admiral Fox. To the best of my recollection, Mr. Elston, it was 
shout. 1945. 

Mr. ILSTON. Have you abandoned the practice ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Of making assignments / 

Mr. Etston. Well, I mean in any cases where a single service has 
been assigned to do the buying for all the services, you have indicated 
t has worked out rather well. Have you had to abandon the program 
isto any items because it didn't work out well / 

Admiral Fox. To the best of my knowledge. we have not, sir, 
abandoned any item. The paint assignment is under consideration 
currently as to whether it shall be continued with the Navy or re 
scinded. I think you are familiar with that study, bigs committee I 
believe had it under consideration. It was studied by a group from 
the Harvard Business School and their recommendation was that it 
should not have been made. There were no savings accomplished. 
There is still some difference of opinion within the departments and 
the Munitions Board specifically as to whether it was a poor assign- 
ment or whether it was poorly executed. In other words, can we 
correct the defliciencies that were revealed by this study and go ahead 
with it and still do it as well or better than it would be done with 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force buying paint 

Mr. Eston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héverr. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Admiral, why can’t you have a central pro- 
urement agency operating under the Munitions Board that could 
order these common items that each service has to order. so that they 
would know what each service had ordered of the same article before 
that time and how much they had paid for it and how much each serv- 
ce had on hand? Where some of the articles might be transferred 
from one service to another, if one service had an overstock of that 
particular item, why couldn't it be worked like that for most of these 
common items / 

Admiral Fox. Well, for one thing, Mr. deGraffenried, the Muni- 
tions Board isa policy level. 

Mr. ppGrarrenriep. Well, whether it is operating under the Muni 
tions Board—— 

\dmiral Fox. I didn’t finish. 

Mr. pbeEGRAPFENRIED. Excuse me. 

\dmiral Fox. They are on a policy level and are not in operations 
a it t woul | presume that the Munition is Board would have to eet inte 

ations and actually set up a procurement office. 





Mr. peGrarrenriep. Well, whether it 1s operated by the Munit 
Board or who it is operated by, why couldn't there be a central 
curement office to order these articles? Now as I understand it, 
way you work the thing now, you are setting up a catalog sy- 
there. And say you got a common article there that is going t 
purchased. You have ‘that No. C74921, just to take an ex: unple. \ 
in the Navy, according to what the thing that is written up ther 
that easel says, “The policy under which practically all descrip 
were prepared permits each participating activity to describe its it: 
of supply to best suit its own needs”—now that means that each ~ 
ice has the right to give that common article some slightly dilfe: 
description, so that it can order it itself under its own description fi 
whomever it pleases, without knowing what the other service 
ordered of that same article, the other service having a different 1) 
ber, not knowing how much the other service paid for that particul: 
item or when it got it or where it got it from. 

Now it seems to me that that is just—it looks like at first blush that 
that is just simply a device that each service has so it can handle its 
owh procurement and continue in the procurement business. Why 
couldn’t you have a common procurement agency there, with the sam 
number? Why do you have to have a different number for that sani 
article, identically the same article, a different number from what t! 
Army has? Why can’t you all have the same number, if it is ident 
cally the same article and let—if you had a central procurement ageic) 
there, that agency would know how much that article was purchased 
for at its last purchase, who it was purchased from, what the pric 
was, and which service purchased it. Then they would have more 
knowledge about the price they ought to pay for it, who they could g 
it from at the best price. Merely because one agency was handling 
the purchase, they wouldn’t have to throw it all to one manufacture: 
They could throw it anywhere that they wanted to, each particula: 
order wherever they could get it, at the least price. Now wouldn't tha 
kind of a policy be more efficient and save money ? 

\dmiral Fox. Mr. deGraffenried, I would like to return your cx 
The quotation that you have there is incomplete. The full quotatic 
reads as follows: 

As long as there are different supply systems in the Federal Government, e: 

supply system must be allowed to describe its items of supply as best suits its 
supply needs in accordance with principles and rules established by the Mun 
Board Cataloging Agency. 
And it was not presumed, never was presumed, that the services wi 
be given freedom to deliberately have their own descriptions so 1 
would have a different item. That quotation is not complete.‘ 
several dots after “needs” adds up to— 

In accordance with principles and rules established by the Munitions 
Cataloging Agency 

Mr. peGrAFFENRIED. Yes, str, but you do have different numbers 
the different services for the same common article, don’t you? 

\dmiral Fox. We will have until the cataloging program is co! 
pleted. As the cataloging program progresses, we get a common | 
ber and a common nomenclature for the same item. That. is 
purpose of the cataloging program and the purpose of the Munit 
Board Cataloging Agency. 





Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. Well, now, at the present time, you say the 
Army is buying certain things, the Navy is buying certain things, and 
they are the procurement agency the re. Why couldn't you have a 

ommon procurement agency to buy those common articles, the ques- 
tion T asked you just now, with the same number, so the vy could be 
the procurement agency and know where the article has been pur- 

ised from and the price they paid for it? Why wouldn’t that be 
ve economical than each service handling its own purchases of those 
ommon items without knowing what the other service was doing? 

\dmiral Fox. Mr. deGraffenried, T agree with you. I think that 
ve willcome to that. We have made certain progress in that direction. 
lhe Munitions Board currently has other categories of material under 

sideration for the furtherance of single-service procurement where- 
ever those single-service assignments Will indicate efficienc y and/or 

onomy. That is in accordance with the directive of the Secretary of 
Defense. Now, I presume that one of the complaints is that we are 
ot getting along fast enough with it. Again I say that it is very 

miplex. It is not as easy as it seems from a distance to say “Just put 
them together and go ahead and buy them.” You are involving three 
different supply systems. 

Now you spoke a little while ago of having a single service procure- 
ment office and they could arrange to look at the other services to see 
whether they had in excess an item we will say the Navy wants to buy. 
Perhaps the Army has that item in excess and you could supply it 
from the Army. Theoretically that cannot h: ippen. It does happen 
sometimes. We work it out another way. As items are surplus, we 
report them to the several services to warn them not to buy this item 
because we have it in surplus. We have a common office, staffed by the 
iliree services, that operate that function. 

Now, if you check the Army for everything that we buy that is com- 
mon between the Army and the Navy and the Air Force before we 
buy it, the presumption is that we all have bought more than we need 
for our requirements. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. That is one thing I couldn't understand, which 
was how, if you don’t have the same numbers you are going to know 
what the other services—— 

Admiral Fox. We are requesting to have the same numbers, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. When? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Then another thing—— 

Admiral Fox. When this catalog program is completed. We have a 

t of the same numbers on that portion which has been completed. 

Mr. Héserr. When? 

\dmiral Fox. You want an estimate from me when the catalog will 
be completed / 

Mr. Hféperr. Yes, sir. You have been working on it for 23 years. 

\dmiral Fox. No, si 

Mr. Hénert. No, I’m sorry, not the Navy. 

Mr. peEGRAFFENRIED. Admiral, another thing, though. Here is what 
lam wondering about to some extent. Where each branch of the 
service has had its own procurement agency, naturally that procure- 
nent agency feels like it has done a pretty good job. They have been 
trying to do a good job, no doubt, and that that procurement agency 
of the Navy feels like it has done a good job and the procurement 
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agency of the Army feels like it has done a good job. Aren't the, 
just a little bit slow about wanting to surrender the authority 
they have had heretofore to a central agency who would have more 
information about what each service was doing, if each service re. 
ported to that central agency, and would have more of an opportunit 

to purchase these things more economically for the Government thia 
a single procurement agency of each service? For example, if 
needed a certain article, all you have to do is send up to that cen tra 
agency how many of that article you need and give it the number an 
then let them look at their records to see what prices the various sery 
ices have been paying for it and buy it for the Boa price and from the 
best manufacturer that they can. In other words, I am just wonde: 
ing a little bit whether the services themselves aren’t just a little bi 
slow, thinking they have done a pretty good job up to now, in want 
ing to surrender that authority of purchase to some central agene) 
What about that / 

Admiral Fox. I don’t want to be facetious, Mr. deGraffenric: 
What you are saying: they are human beings and I agree with you. 
They are. Certainly, there is a reluctance on the part of a unit that 
has been functioning and to the best of their knowle dge satisfactori]) 
and one day someone comes along and says, “You are going out of busi 
ness because What you are doing now is going to be done in anothe: 
oflice. We will take the best personnel in this office and the rest of yo 
fellows look around for a job.” Obviously, there is a resistance to that 

Mr. peGRaAFFENRIED. They might be able to take most of those fel 
lows over there in that office and use them there instead of where the; 
are being used. But what we are all driving at, and I know you will 
agree to this, is a more economical purchases by the Government and 
a common cataloging system for all three services. 

Admiral Fox. We certainly are. We think we have made good 
progress. We think we are miles ahead of industry. As I said the 
other day in my statement, we are buying things now from sources 
that industry certainly doesn’t do. I gave you a simple example and 
I would be very happy if you would try it.” Just call up and ask for 
the price on one of your automotive parts and finally run it down 
I would be glad to do it for you. Tell me the name of your car and 
I will give you at least four prices that you can get that same article 
for in Washington, D. C., under four different numbers the identical 
part. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Well, ] know, Admiral, but when these Ge ner 
Motors and those manufacturers, they buy articles, if they pay a littl 
bit more for each article, there is some competition in it and in the 
long run the public pays for it because the price of the finished prod 
uct, the retail sale of it. 1s just that much higher and in the end t 
public pays forit. If we operated on that basis, it would be the sa 
thing here. 

Now General Motors, if they have to pay a little bit more for « 
article and they add that price to their product that the public hast 
go in and buy at a retail automobile establishment, they don’t los 
anything. The man that goes in there and bays it is the man that! 
losing. But when you—in our procurement for the Government, (i 
taxpayers of the United States. all of them. are interested im that pr 
gram and there is no way that that can be fixed to where the Gove! 
ment itself doesn’t lose because the Government is the people 
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Admiral Fox. My point is: We have made good progress in that 
direction and anything this committee or industry or anybody else can 
do to help expedite that to fruition, we will be grateful for. We are 
doing our utmost. to get the most for the taxpayer's dollar. 

Mr. Heverr. Admiral, before Mr. Hess asks you some questions, I 
personally want to commend you right now for putting your finger 
on the entire situation and saying that we are dealing with human 
beings. Now that is the absolute fact and that is the reason we have 
this resistance before this committee today, is because each individual, 
being a human being. has the clash of his desires and beliefs. But 
somebody has to make a decision and somebody has to make that de 
cision in a quicker and faster time than the parties who are charged 
with the responsibility have made thus far and T mean the Munitions 
Board. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

Admiral Fox. I would like to get one thine clear. You say the 
resistance before your committee today. That is me. I hope you 
don’t feel I am resisting this committee. 

Mr. Héserr. You are not resisting this committee. Admiral, but 
you are resisting in favor of the system that you deem best. You, too, 
are a human being. You think that the Navy catalog proposition is 
the correct proposition and you are doing the best that you can, and 
I don’t blame you for it. is to establish that Navy system. 

Admiral Fox. Our Navy system, sir, we are feeding into the Muni 
tions Board just as fast as they can take it. in fact faster than they 
can take it. 

Mr. Heéserr. Under direction. 

Admiral Fox. Sir 

Mr. Héserr. Under direction. 

Admiral Fox. Oh, no. sir. We have never resisted cooperating with 
the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency. - We have given them more 
material than they can absorb. We have recently loaned them three 
people to help to overcome their backlog. 

Mr. Heépert. That is right, because you were directed to do it. 
Now I don’t want to labor the point, but supposing the Air Force 
walked in here and said “Admiral, throw your catalog out the window 
and take ours,” what would you do? 

Admiral Fox. I wouldn’t do it. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, haven’t you answered my question, all I am try- 
ing totell you? You are human, too. 

Admiral Fox. Any more than I could come to you and say “Trade 
your car for mine.” 

Mr. Héperr. It depends on what car you have. I would look and 
see What proposition you have to offer. 

Admiral Fox. It is a pretty shopworn Chevrolet, the one that I 
use coming back and forth to work. 

Mr. Hérerr. That is better than having a bicycle. We know what 
we are talking about, Admiral. And that is the thing I want to 
point out. 

Admiral Fox. I hope the committee has no impression that the 
Navy is resisting the Federal-catalog effort. We think we are far 
ahead in the catalog effort. We are anxious for the other services to 
benefit by what we have done, our engineering research. We are hid- 
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ing nothing from them. We are hungry for the information 1! 
they have. 

Mr. Henerr. We know that. You are trying to sell them the | 
of goods that you have the best proposition, for which I don’t blani 
you. But our concern and the concern of this committee is the un 
cation of the best or rather the three services and an ultimate positi, 
decision. That is all we are trying to find out. This committe: 
not going to make the decision of which is the best among the sever: 
services. But we are insisting that somebody make a decision and 
proceed. 

After this emergency is over and there is a lax or a let-down, the: 
won't be the immediate demand for saving the money that there is at 
this particular time. What difference does it make if we have a sz 
billion budget this year and we take 10 years to decide how to spend 
it?) The 1952 bill is gone with the wind. So what shall we engage. 
just in a debating society and a lot of conversation? Now the 
nitions Board has received the opinion of the Congress. It created 
it as a statutory body to operate and to make certain policies. And 
vet as of now the evidence before this committee is it cannot make up 
its mind and one of the reasons it cannot make up its mind is beeat 
it is controlled by the so-called Asper board, which is an asic FN 
body. So these things are complex, I agree with you. And we ar 
trying to unsnarl them a little bit, if we can possibly do it in th 
face of the opposition we get and the resistance we get. 

Admiral Fox. Well, Mr. Chairman, the Navy-catalog program is 
awe and parcel of the Federal-catalog program. And one othe 

point is: I think you will agree that certain of the decisions that you 
hi ave just dis¢ussed are over my head. They are on a higher level. 

Mr. Hétserr. We know that. As an example, the other day, whe: 
I asked you about the screw, I asked did you tell the Army and tly 
Navy. You did. You followed your instructions. You did exactly 
what you were supposed to do. But you don’t know what has hap 
pened to it since then. Well, now, it is our business to find out what 
has happened, to find out if these bodies are functioning, which of 
course we know they are not. You take vears and vears to maki 
decisions. 

It is very pretty and very nice and persuasive of vou, Admiral. t 
say “If and when this is done or this should be done.” It is theor) 
It is the pursuit of the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. Yo 
never get to it. It is the Utopian dream house we would like to liv 
n, but unfortunately we are not living in it. We are living in reali! 
and the reality of it is the job is not being done and we want to kno 
whi it is not being done. 

Mr. Crementre. I dont want vou to make another speech aga 
me, Admiral. I wonder how many telephone calls were made yesie 
day in connection with supplies of electric-light bulbs, in asking 
your opinion to evaluate the testimony given here yesterday in 
nection with the ordinary household item against ie testimony v 
by the committee? You don’t need to answer tha 

Admiral Fox. I didn’t understand that, Mr. ¢ = 

Mr. Cremente. Well, it is all right. Just as well. 

Admiral Fox. I don’t know whether it is or not. 

Mr. CLtemente. Let’s go back. 

\dmiral Fox. There is an insinuation I think in there, possil 





You made some mention about the number of telephone calls that were 


made. 
Mr. Ciemente. Yes; I said I wonder how many telephone calls 
vere made last night. 

\dmiral Fox. Oh, you wonder. 

Mr. Crementr. Yes. What happened I don't know. You don't 
have to answer It. 

\dmiral Fox. If it is of interest to you, I didn’t make a telephone 
Mr. CLemente. I didn’t say you did. I said I wondered how many 
telephone calls were made about it. 

Admiral, you agree that cataloging is a good thing. 
loging mean a single name for every different item of supply / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLteMente. And then doesn’t it also mean a single description 
for each different item of supply ‘ 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clemente. And then doesn’t it also mean a single identifica 
tion number for each different item of supply / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. Then generally speaking, again, Admiral, is it a 
fact that you have a classification system and you classify these items 
into a homogeneous group for supply purposes / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLtemente, And then you publish and distribute these cards 
or descriptions or items of descriptions among all the services or 
the Munitions Board and that is how you disseminate the information 
on this catalog; is that right ¢ 

Admiral Fox. I would prefer that Commander Brighton, who was 
i Munitions Board cataloging-agency member up until quite recently, 
would take your question because I think you are getting into an area 
of Munitions Board catalog agency operations. May I have Com- 
nander Brighton answer the question ¢ 

Mr. CLEMENTE. I “am just talking about the general proposition. 
Once you get these things identified, classified, you distribute these 
cards that vou have with this information on it to your supply agen 
cies inthe Navy. Don’t you do that, without the Munitions Board ¢ 

Admiral Fox. We produce a catalog in the Navy for our supply 
igencles, 

Mr. CLemente. That is what you said. You distribute it to your 
subordinate agencies. 

\dmiral Fox. Let’s say information instead of cards. That isn’t 
specifically correct. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. You publish and distribute data. 

Admiral Fox. That is right. 

Mr. Ciemente. Then you start with this description pattern, which 
is I assume an original function, wherein you say that you want to 
describe one of these articles of a homogenous group, let’s say, and you 

picked out something you wanted to describe and you say to the agency 
who is going to take the responsibility of describing a bearing. Is 
that part of the procedure / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. Again, I ask you, Will vou please let 
Commander Brighton answer your questions? 

Mr. Cremente. All right. 


Doesn't cata 
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Admiral Fox. Because he is far more familiar with those deta 
thanam I. 

Commander Briguton. Mr. Clemente, as I understand your fast 
question, it was to the effect that one single activity is appointed to 
describe all items of a single commodity / 

Mr. Cremente. No. What I said was: between the services, one 
single activity accepts the responsibility of drafting a deseriptior 
pattern. 

Commander BriguTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLtemente. Is that correct / 

Commander Brieuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clemente. Now, after this activity has drawn up what it thinks 
the description pattern should contain in order to identify an item, 
it then not disseminated to the other agencies? For instance, if th 
Army had the responsibiilty, would they send it then or would they 
then olive it to another agency who has an interest in it, for instance, 
who wants to collaborate in the descript ion of the item ? 

Commander Briguron. They would do more than that, Mi 

Clemente. They would probably bring all of the technical personnel 
together into one room and deve lop the description pattern required. 

Mr. Clemente, That is right. Then you say you would satisfy some 
other agency who is vitally interested in the thing to participate in 
the development of the description pattern; is that right? 

Commander Briguton. All interested activities would take part i 
the development of that description pattern. 

Mr. CLtemente. Well, you are getting a little later on in the pro- 
gram. Then you have the description pattern. You send it to all 
the agencies for review, isn’t that what you do? 

Commander Bricuron. That is part of the development. 

Mr. Ctemente. That is right. But I am giving the steps at a time 
Now you first have somebody responsible for writing up the descrip- 
tion pattern itself and then if there is anybody who is vitally inter- 
ested, inasmuch as the agency has the responsibilty, it takes part and 
collaborates. 

Commander Bricuron. That is right. 

Mr. Ciemente. Right? Then when you build this thing up, you 
send it to all the interested agencies in order for them to review it 

Commander Brienton. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. Now the first description pattern starts 
out with 18 names—I mean 18 questions. Now, they say that we need 
these 1S questions answered in order to get an item description. 

Commander Briguron. You mean one activity / 

Mr. CLeMente. One activity, ves. Now it goes with these 18 ques- 
tions from the Army, let’s say to the Air Force. Now does the Air 
Force have to accept these 18 questions ¢ 

Commander Brieutron. The first determination on each questio! 
Mr. Clemente, is: Is that question necessary to identify the item? If 
it is determined that that question or all of those 18 questions are neces 
sary to identify the item, the Air Force and all other participating 
activities must accept the questions, that is, insofar as their being 
placed on the pattern, the description pattern. 

Mr. CLemMentTE. Well, of the 18 questions, suppose no additions were 
made except one agency didn’t want to answer the question No. L4/ 





Commander Bricnron., Then that question No. 14 would be a ques- 
tion that is not applicable to the item insofar as that activity is econ- 
erned., 

Mr. Cuementr. All right. Now when he puts “NA” after question 
14, would that, Commander, not result in them getting a new Muni- 
tions Board catalog number ? 

Commander Brieuron. It would result—if two item descriptions 
ame in from two activities and one activity answered all the ques 
tions and another activity answered all of them except one, which was 
inswered “NA,” there would be two Federal item identification num 
bers assigned, 

Mr. CLementeE. That is right. Now, supposing he described this 
ticle and you selected another name for the article. You said—well, 
bearing is the best name. Somebody else wanted it to have a roller 
skate or something like that. You wanted to argue about the name 
yourself. Doesn’t each agency have the authority to go to the Muni- 
tions Board and challenge the name selected by the responsible agency 
that built up the description pattern ? 

Commander Briguron. Yes, sir, they can argue all they want to 
ibout it, but when the name is promulgated by the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency every activity must adopt that name. 

Mr. CLemente. All right. And now when the Munitions Board says 
ind agrees to the fact that the Navy says “this has to be in there be- 
‘use we have to know whether the tolerance is one-tenth of 1 percent 
or one-ninth of 1 percent,” you have a different pattern, haven’t you 4 

Commander Briguton. If the identification requirements on two 
tem descriptions differ in any way, you have two different item iden 
tifications, and accordingly there is nothing the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency can do at that time but to assign two Federal item 
identification numbers to the item. 

But let me carry this one step further. There is another part of 
this program. 

Mr. CLementr. Don’t bring out special features. We are not in that 
vet, 

Commander Briguton. No, sir. I am bringing out the standard- 
zation program. The Munitions Board Standards Agency is charged 
with the responsibility of promulgating the standardization of spect- 
fications; and it is this very point with which I think you are con- 
cerned; a lot of unnecessary discrepancies which are revealed on sub 
nitted item descriptions from different activities will subsequently 
he corrected through standardization studies. 

Mr. Cuementr. Oh, we are not up to item description yet, Com- 
nander. Weare still talking about description patterns. 

Commander Bricuton. No, we are talking about item descriptions. 

Mr. CLemente, Oh, no. 

Commander Bricuton. Because we talked about answers to ques- 
tions on the item descriptions. 

Mr. CLemente. You haven't accepted the pattern yet. 

Commander Briguton. Oh, “yet.” 

Mr. Chemente. You are just fighting about the pattern so far. You 
haven't reached that stage vet. 

Commander Brieuton. All right. 

Mr. Cuementr. Now, also the Air Force says it wants to add four 
more questions, to this 15, because they need these last four questions 
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answered in order to get this pattern correct. They say “Because | 
are very important to us and we cannot discern this item any othe 

except by adding these four questions.” Can they then not go to 
Munitions Board and ask them to add these four questions to thi: 
scription pattern / 

Commander Briguron. Yes, sir, they can ask, but that does noi 
essarily mean they will be added to the pattern. 

Mr. Cremenre. I haven't said that. They can ask. Phey hia 
prerogative of going to the Munitions Board. 

Commander Briguton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLremente. And if the Munitions Board grants these fou 
tional questions. 

Commander Briguron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cremente. It is added to the pattern, description pattern 

Commander Brigoton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuemente. Now when all the agencies have played their par 
toward adding to the description pattern, by right of review, \: 
have gotten a pattern that maybe has 23 questions on it, 1f consent 
granted by the Munitions Board. Could that be possible ¢ 

Commander Briguton, It is possible, but the impression given is 
correct. In other words, the Munitions Board isn’t continually a 
ing questions to patterns because some activity or activities are co 
tinually coming in to ask that questions be added to the patterns. 

Mr. CLemente. Let’s not belabor the point. I am not saying the) 
are continually coming in. Iam talking about one pattern. He 0!) 
jects to the way it is set up and wants to change it. Is that continu 
Itis one item. I asked you if it is a possibility. 

Commander Brieuron. If an activity, Mr. Clemente, has a need fo 
an identification requirement on a pattern—— 

Mr. CLemente. That is right. 

Commander Bricutron. Which is not there, it will be placed there 

Mr. Cirsentr. That is right. 

Commander Brigotron, Because he has to have it to identify 
jtem. 

Mr. Cuemex're. Tam assuming by my questions that the Munit 
Board will evaluate at his request for four additional questions 

Commander Brigutron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. And then say “On the basis of what you say 
need it for, we will grant the four additional questions.” 

Commander Briguron. That is right. 

Mr. Ctemente. I’m saying this is all possible, is it not / 

Commander Briguton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLemenre. All right, then, when you get this description pat! 
pretty well ironed out, you then call it a what / 

Commander Briguron. Description pattern. 

Mr. Crementr. All right. Now these four questions that | 
about, would you call that differentiating characteristics that th: 
Force wants to stick in this question 4 

Commander BrieutTon. Identification characteristics. 

Mr. Clemente. Well, would it be differentiation # 

Commander Brignron, Requirements. 

Mr. CLtemente. Requirements. 

Commander Briciron, “Identification requirement” is the c 
terminology for each question. 





Mr. CLEMENTE. All right. After you get this thing distributed 
d the pattern is now accepted by averybody, is it assigned a num- 
er—tfor instance the descr Iption pattern ¢ 

Commander Brignron. The description pattern is assigned a 

mber. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Seven hundred and twenty-one, for instance. 
Commander Briguron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLeMENTE. You get a description pattern later on that comes 

t T21—A. Will you te 1] me how it gets a new number, Commander ? 
Commander Brieiron. By revision. 

Mr. Clemente. How do you start the revision of a pattern ? 
Commander Bricirron. Well, we just went through a good example. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. You could do that even after the pattern was ap 
proved by all the services and later on come in and change the pattern. 

Commander Brigutron. Yes, sir. It has to be changed if you add 
estlons. 

Mr. CLemente. Then you get 721—A, 721-B, C, and goes as far as 
and E. As long as they change the pattern with the consent of the 
Munitions Board, you keep adding letters to the number; is that 

rrect 4 
Commander Briairron. That is correct, 

Mr. CLemMEeNTE. Now, when you get an vis m vane ription, the deser vif 
tion pattern is only a guide to developing the item description; is tha 
correct ¢ 

Commander Briguron. It is a mandatory guide. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. But it isa guide; is it not / 

Commander Briguron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. All right. Now you have this thing. Now have we 
eached the stage where you issue these cards, where you give these 

irds out yet, Commander, with the item description / 

Commander Briguron. You want to talk about item descriptions / 

Mr. CLementr. Yes. Have we reached that stage now?’ Is there 
omething else that has to be done before an item description 

Commander Briciron. Well, the card has to be prepared. 

Mr. CLemente. All right. Then you prepare a card; is that correct / 

Commander Briguton. From the submitted item descriptions. 

. Cremente. All right. Now you have these questions on these 

! I just selected two cards. In one of the agencies I went in 
nd picked them up. They get 12 questions on here and in the 12 

juestions on this card, 11 answers are identical. 

Commander Briguron. Yes, sit 

Mr. CLEMENTE. The twelfth answer: one agency says “N/A,” an 

ler agency says “govt spec data” and they put a symbol after telling 

i that is a spec ification number. The other agency doesn’t answer 

e question and it leaves it not applicable, but below it it says “Our 
eference number is govt. spec. data, MI1-C same number.” And 

en—now these two cards I have here: one card is pic the number 

3803 and the other card is given the number 224-3809, This is the 
lentical piece of equipment, excepting that a question was not an 

ered by one agency except to place the information in reference, 
the other agency answered it, but both 

Cohmanider BricHton. May I examine those two cards, Mr. 

mente ¢ 
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Mr. CLementre. Oh, no. Vm just telling you that this is identi 
You got the number, I just gave you the numbers. 

Commander Brigiuron. Well, the answer to that—I think I k 
I shouldn't stick my neck out here because I haven't examined yo 
cards. But you have one card in which a specification is answere 
under the specification requirement. You have another card, I believe, 
in Which the specification requirement is not answered and left 
applicable, answered as not applicable. 

Mr. Cremente. That is right. 

Commander Briguron. Insofar as the Munitions Board Catalog 
ing Agency is concerned, Mr. Clemente, they are merely matching 
item identifications. 

Mr. CLementer. That is right. 

Commander Briguron. Every single one of those requirements o: 
there is essential to the identification of the item. When you hav 
two item descriptions on which just one question is different 
another card, the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency has no alterna 
tive but to assign two different Federal item identification numbers t 
those two descriptions. 

Mr. Ctemente. That is the answer 1 wanted. 

Commander Briguton. However, sir, I wish you would just rene 
ber one word “standardization.” 

Mr. Ciemente. Yes, | am remembering it. But you are still fo 
lowing the theory of item-of-supply concept, are you not, Cor 
mander ¢ 

Commander Briguron. Yes, sir; that is the item-of-supply concep 

Mr. CLemente. And that is the big basis of all this work we are 
now, is it, Commander’ In other words, it gives the privilege of 
every agency to describe the item of supply every way they wish. 

Commander Briguron. No, sir. 

Mr. Cremente. Oh, yes, it does, because if they don’t answer ques 
tion No. 9 and put “NA” after it, he gets a different number. Yo 
just said that. 

Commander Brienron. Mr. Clemente, vou don’t know that thos 
two items are identical. 

Mr. Cremente. I don't ¢ 

Commander BriguTron. No, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, both of them have specs, the same ident 
spec number, the same type, same class. 

Commander Briguron. The specification is blank in one questio 

Mr. Clemente. No, it isn’t. It savs NA, not applicable. 

Commander BrigHron. NA means not applicable. 

Mr. Curmente. Then it refers to its reference on that item, 
same specification. 

Commander Briguron. Well, you have a card then, which proba! 
was prepared in error, and the two identification numbers which wer 
assigned—— 

Mr. Ciremente. Yes. 

Commander Briguton. Should not have been assigned, if that 
ease. In other words, if the same specification is on the two 
descriptions only in different places—— 

Mr. CLtemente. Yes. 

Commander Briguron. That sounds like a typographical er 


mie. 





Mr. CLEMENTE. Oh, I contacted the agency and they said, “No, we 
have no alternative except to give it a different number because it is 
not identical.” 

Commander BRIGHTON. Well, if you had contacted me, sir, | would 
not have given you that answer on those two cards. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. We are going to contact other people besides you. 
Now let me tell you something else. On the same cards you have 
two numbers. I don’t know whether it is an activity stock number. 
But one says “GS-—fs”—I guess that is Federal stock catalog number. 
Is that what that is? 

Commander Briguton. Federal stock number. 

Mr. CLeMeENteE. Is that what it is? 40-C-3637, and on the other card 
it has—I think that is “SNSN,” and is that standard Navy stock 
number ¢ 

Commander Brigutron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLtemente. And that has 40-C-—3637, the same number / 

Commander Brigutron. That is right. I have some more in my bag 
nere, if you would like to have them, sir, similar examples. 

Mr. CLemenvre. Isn’t that what we are trying to eliminate? 

Commander Briguron. Mr. Clemente, you have two cards, one 
which the sepcification was answered as an identification requirement 
id one as a reference requirement. For the ones I have the specifi- 
cation is completely eliminated on one of the cards. There is no 
specification on the card whatsoever on one of the cards. On the 
other card, it is entered as an identification requirement. Insofar 
as anybody in the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency is concerned, 
the only thing that can be done under those conditions is to assign two 

imbers, because if one has a specification and one does not, the items 
iust be considered as different. 

Mr. CLemMentr. Well, then, you are still not getting at my point. 
isn’t ita fact that what we need is a mandatory requirement to answer 
the 14 questions ? 

Commander Briguton. You may be right, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Well, isn’t that right? Had he answered it, instead 
of saving “NA,” and said “Our spee number is so and so and so on,” 
t would take that same number, wouldn’t it ¢ 

Commander Brieuron. You don’t necessarily have a specification 
or every single item. 

Mr. CLemMentTE. Now, you are belaboring it. Who said it did? In 
this particular case it has, hasn’t it ¢ 

Commander Brieuton. Whoever submitted the other card—— 

Mr. CLementre. Nobody submitted the other card to me. I picked 
tout of the file. 

Commander Briguton. Mr. Clemente, whoever submitted the item 
lescription with the specification down in the reference requirement 
ide an error in that particular submission which you have. 

Mr. Cremente. But if they told him they could not file an answer 
V saving “not applicable” when they had a spec number, they could 
ive had the same number, could they not ¢ 
Commander Brieuton. If you have an item which you want to 
lescribe and one of the questions on there is not applicable to your 
tem and you are made to answer the item, vou couldn’t even submit 
¢ item deseription. 
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Mr. Clemente. Well, then, you are getting back to the point thai 
am making, that a man can get a new number by reason of the fa 
that he furnishes an answer by saying “NA” or “AA.” Isn’t 


correct / 

Commander Brienton. Well, “NA” is a legitimate answer t 
identification requirement. 

Mr. CLemente. I'm not arguing about it being legitimate or no 
am saying it can be done and is done. 

Commander Briguton. And rightly so, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. I didn’t—— 

Commander Brieuron. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Ciemente. | am not contesting the legality of what vor 
doing. I am telling you what has happened because you are doing 
legally. 

Commander Briguron. Yes, sir; vou are right. 

Mr. CLemente. That is what occurs; does it not ? 

Commander Briguton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cremente. That is what I am trying to say. Who says an) 
thing you are doing is illegal? Nobody has contested the legality o! 
anything you are doing. But I am saying what is happening is 
fact that one agency refuses to answer a question or says I am no! 
refusing it but it doesn’t apply to our piece of equipment and there 
fore, puts the initials NA there. He is entitled to do that becatise |i 
has a perfect right to do it. 

Commander Bricuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciementre. Because under the item of supply concept, lie « 
do it. 

Commander Briguton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. Then he gets a different number 

Commander Briguron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. But it happens in this case that the item is ident 

Commander Briagutron. In that particular case I would agree wit 
you. 
Mr. Ciemente. All right. That is all I want you to say. 

I recall the admiral testifying that they got some directives 
connection with this cataloging. I don’t know whether or not 
letter of Secretary Forrestal of May 12, 1948, was in the record, } 
in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. That was put in the record. 

Mr. CLemenve. I would like to read from it, if you will bear wit! 
fora minute. It says there: 

The ultimate objective will be to name, describe, classify, and numbe 
unique item used, purchased, stocked, or distributed by the Military Esta! 
ment, by such methods and in such manner that only one distinctive sel 
letters and numerals will identify the same item within a bureau or se! 
between bureaus or services, or between the departments. 

Now that letter says only one distinct selection. I notice in > 
tary Johnson’s letter, he omits the word “only.” Now Admiral. 
that change the concept of the cataloging ? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. That is the ultimate objective, to have | 
single number and one single name, for each distinctly different 1 

Mr. CLremente. Well, then, I refer you to the testimony yestera. 
when you were asked by Mr. Anderson do you want mandatory 
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ition or permissive, and you said you would rather have mandatory 

legislation. Now has that affected the cataloging theory? 

Admiral Fox. Let’s go back. I said I would rather have mandatory 
egislation ¢ 

Mr. Crementr. I assume that was your answer to Mr. Anderson 
esterday. 

Admiral Fox. I think Mr. Anderson will recall that I said I would 
prefer to go along with Admiral Fowler as the head of our cataloging 
agency, to which Mr. Anderson replied that 3 years ago they let 
\dmiral Ring go along with what they had set up, we hadn’t made 
progress then and now we were asking to continue on something that 

adn’t been productive. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CLrementr. I am not going to argue about it, if you say so 
ust asked you the question. 

\dmiral Fox. I said so. 

Mr. Ctemente. Now, I would like to know a little more about this 

ctivity you have in Brooklyn, N. Y. That is that cross-reference. 
Can you answer some questions about th: it ¢ 

2 Imiral Fox. I would prefer to have Commander Brighton answer 

hat, please. 

Mr. Cremente. Now, Commander, can you answer this question 
generally? Will the item of supply concept result in less item de- 
scriptions or more item descriptions, if you know ? 

Commander Briauton. As compared with what, sir? 

Mr. Ctementr. What you had before you started cataloging. 

Commander Briguton. It will result in no more item descriptions, 
for we had no item descriptions before we started cataloging because 
ataloging is the preparation of item descriptions. 

Mr. Cuementr. Let me ask you this: What percentage of all your 
tems involved in cross-reference and er make up the 
SS area in this operation at Brooklyn, N. Y.? 

Commander Bricgutron. I am not prepared to answer the details 
of the cross-reference project ; that is, the statistics involved. I would 
suggest that you call someone from the Cataloging Agency. 

Mr. Crementr. Well, we were up in Brooklyn 2 weeks ago. and I 
asked that question of the commander there, and he said that 60 to 65 
percent of the items would be in the SS area. Now, the SS area—if 
that is what it is, over half the project in Brooklyn i is simply a suet 
issigned to a number, if that iscorrect. Isthat right / 

Commander Briguron. I can’t answer the question on the per- 
entage regarding those items. 

Mr. Cremente. I am telling you the percentage was stated to me 

Brooklyn. Now if that percentage than gave me is correct, it 
would mean that over half the project in Brooklyn is a number as- 
signed to a number and that is all it is. 

Commander Briguton. Well, I am acquainted, Mr. Clemente, with 
one submission, with one activity’s submission to the cross-reference 
project, in which the more numbers to one item exceeded the single 

tibers to one item. Now you can, I think, if you study the indi- 

iual activity submissions, get a degree of the extent of activity 
earch accomplished from that basis, if you understand me 

Mr. CLementr. Now the SA item is a single activity in the single 

ufacturer; isn’t that correct ? 
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Commander Bricuron. A single manufacturer’s number, sir. 

Mr. Cremente. That is what I mean. You start out with a ma 
facturer’s number; is that right ? 

Commander Briguron. Yes. 

Mr. Crementr. And you say “A” is GE No. 12345; is that right 
That is one company. Is that correct 

Commander Brigutron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. And one activity. And “B” is Westinghouse, 
$1777. Those are numbers you use on your numbering system up 
there; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Commander Briguron. Well, those are the numbers submitted int 
the cross-reference project. 

Mr. Cremente. That is what I am talking about. Then they get 
all this cross-reference file in one and see if any one of them mate! 
the other: isn’t that correct ? 

Commander Brignron. That is right. 

Mr. Ciemenvre. All right. You tind maybe two or three mate! 
each other ? 

Commander Briguron. That is right. 

Mr. Clemente. Then, as a result of that, don’t you submit thes 
cards to the activity for review, and their interchangeability records, 
and they conduct what they deem necessary for engineering records 
or review of anything else they want to set up, or deny the correctnes: 
of your cards? Isn’t that what is happening now / 

Commander Bricuron. The submission, or the matchings, M 
Clemente, are returned to the activities for verification. 

Mr. Cuemente. That is right. 

Commander Briciuron. Of the interchangeability between actiy 
ties. 

Mr. Cuemenre. That is right. 

Commander Brieuron. That is, one number sometimes can actiia 
identify more than one item. 

Mr. CLemente. I understand that; that is what I say. 

Commander Briguron. That is the only reason. In other words. 
they have to go back to see that we don’t assign one FIIN to two dif 
ferent items. 

Mr. Ctemente. Now the agencies review all this stuff and they 1 
ply. They show they don’t want the thing. It is incorrect or thie) 
don’t think it is proper. They say, “It isn’t interchangeable and wi 
can’t use it.” Now supposing the review shows that; what happe: 
then, Commander 4 

Commander Briguton. Well, a number of things could happen 
don’t know that your conclusion is correct. 

Mr. Cremente. I haven’t made a conclusion. 

Commander Briguron. That they would not want it or do som 
thing with it. 

Mr. Ctemente. If the agency decides the description they gave them 
m these cards doesn’t match their card and they said it isn’t right 
cause the tolerances are different 

Commander Bricutron. The cards from the cross-reference project 
nclude no description, Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Ctemente. You are trying to draw cards out, which one i 
lar to the other. 
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Commander Briguron. The cards from the cross-reference project 
are electric accounting-machine cards. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Yes. 

Commander Briguron. With only numbers punched in them. 

Mr. CLementre. That is right. 

Commander BrighH Ton. And there are no desc! Lyi lOns on them. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Now, from the cards, they make vou a catalog which 
they submit to you with all these numbers on it, which shows you 
the agency, the FIIN number, the manufacturer’s stock number. Isn't 
that W hat you get back ¢ 

Commander Brigutron. And the manufacturer's numbers which are 
rought together are indicated. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Yes; that is the ones I am talking about. 

Commander Briguron. Yes, sir: that is right. 


Mr. CLremente. That is what happens. Now supposing he says 
that “The manufacturer’s number you got in our contract, it says that 
the article’s tolerance is one-tenth of 1 percent and the other con 
tractor’s number, the same number, says the tolerance is 1 percent.” 
{nd he says, “We can’t use that bearing because the tolerance is too 
great and it is Wrong; our contract doesn’t show that much tolerance.” 
and so the item isn’t the same. 

Commander Briguron. If the item is not the same, it will have ta 
he assigned a different Federal identification number. 

Mr. Cremente. All right, we get back t 


_ 


© that. Now after they 
onduet all this engineering research and they decide that this eard 


. voIng to be used. they then keep the cards in the Ve) eral file there 

and Vou have some cross-reference nterchangeability, snt that yoht ¢ 
Commander Brigiron. The engmeering research was conducted 
fore the cards were submitted. 

Mr. Cuemente. Well, they got to conduct some kind of an engi- 
eering research in order to find out if C.D. FE. FL and G are the 
samme. 

Commander Brigivronx. That was done before the items were sub 
itted to New York, to the cross-reference project, TI | 
partmental-research phase of the program, ‘| hey couldn't have sub 

tted anvthing to New York if they had not conducted that research, 

Mir. Chemente. Well 
Commander Brigutron, | 


hn of duplications mn 


laut is the ae 


1 other words, all of the acti Ity's elimi- 
he Federal program Is accomplished by 
tivity research and identification operation. 

Mr. Cremente. Now, it is your statement that all this review and 
esearch is made before they get a FILN number ¢ 

Commander Briguron. All of the research and interchangeability 
studies within each activity, and all possible elimination of duplica- 
ons of items, are accomplished before—— 

Mr. Chemente. All right. 

Commander BriguTron. Before item descriptions ire submitted or 
deral item identification numbers, are assigned. 

Mr. ChementrrE. Now you are pinpointing your thing to say within 


tivitvV, vou are not savine between the agencies now, hie] 
i aged ee ee eee 
ferent than what I asked Vou. 
Commander Brieuron. All elimination of duplications of those 


tems between the Federal ag es, all possible elimination of 
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duplications of items, has been accomplished for each item, where, 
used, at the time it is researched by each activity and before the Federa 
number is assigned. The assignment of the Federal number does 
eliminate any more duplications. Rather, it establishes the existe: 
of the item between activities. 

Mr. Ctemente. And that is all it does? 

Commander Briguron. The reason I am making that clear, \ 
Clemente, is because the main portion of your Federal cataloging 
program, which I personally feel has been overlooked so far, are t 
departmental research and identification operations. Over 90 pe 
cent of the cost, time, and manpower required to conduct the Fede: 
cataloging program is required before the item descriptions are 
mitted to the MBCA and the Federal item identification numbers 
assigned. 

In other words, the major cost and time expenditure is not req 
for the assignment of Federal item identification numbers but, rat he: 
is required by the activities for researching and identifying t! 
items. 

Mr. Curmente. Do they research between themselves or \ 
the activity / 

Commander Briguron. They research within each supply system 

Mr. Ciemente. That is what I am talking about. 

Commander Brieguron. That is the only place an activity 
research, Mr. Clemente, because he has no other source data. | 
the Navy could not research an Army item because I don’t even ki 
what the Army items are. 

Mr. Cremente. All right. Then that has to occur after the 1 
gets a FIIN number and shows that your agency has similar items 
to theirs. Then they have to research it and see if it is similai 

Commander Briguron. The Federal numbers are assigned from t 
matching of the item identifications which have been submitted 
the central screening operation. All ot the research has bee} 
ducted prior to that. point. 

Mr. Cremente. That is what I want you to say, if all the resea 
has been conducted prior, or does the research take place later. 1 
is what I want to know. 

Commander Briaiuron. No. The research has been cond 
prior to the assignment of the Federal identication number. 

Mr. Clemente. At least that is what occurs in the Navy / 

Commander Briguton. Sir? 

Mr. Cremente. Now, Admiral, when did you become the Navy: 
representative on this cataloging? What time? When did you 
up in the program / 

Admiral Fox. 1 was one of the originators of it. Mr. Clement: 
19455. 

Mr. CLtemente. Now, did you ever issue a letter or a directiv: 
ing your supply groups in your agency, all the supply agencies 11 
Navy, to submit you an evaluation of the costs of conversion frou 
present stock numbers to the Federal MBCA stock number / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; that has been done recently. 

Mr. Ciemente. Will you give me the date of that letter, Aci 

Admiral Fox. We will get it for you, Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. CLemenvre. All right. 
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\dmiral Fox. It is in November of 1951. 

Mr. CLremMente. All right. In that letter I assume you said how 
much has it cost in the past 3 or 4 years, what progress you have made, 
all along the line; is that the type of letter it is ¢ 

Admiral Fox. No. I think rather it asked for an estimate of the 

ost of the conversion. 

Mr. CLeMENTE. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CteMentTe. Now you gave—you submitted that just to your 

wn Chiefs of Bureaus and the Marine Corps, I presume. You didn’t 
submit it to anybody else. 

Admiral Fox. You mean other services ? 

Mr. CLemMEentE. No; your letter. You didn’t send it to any other 
service, did you ¢ 

\dmiral Fox. No, sir; just within the Navy. 

Mr. Cements. All right. Did you ask them for a report ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. Now, did you get any reports from all 
these bureaus and the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Fox. To get back, the letter is dated October 31, 1951. I 
would be very glad to submit a copy of it for the record, if you wish it. 

Mr. Ctemente. Yes; thank you very much. J appreciate that. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


M-70/WGB: emm 
Serial 216 
31 OcronerR 1951. 
Chief of Naval Material. 
Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics 
Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
Chief, Bureau of Ordnance 
Chief, Bureau of Ships. 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Conversion from Present Stock Numbers to Federal MBCA) Stock 
Numbers. 
a) SecDef memo to SecNav, SecArmy, SecAF, and Chair.. MBCA, of 
19 Jan 1950 (NavDept Bulletin 50-87 of 15 Feb 1950). 
(b) “Navy Department Utilization Study” forwarded to SecDef by CNM 
Itr M—70: MJK; fm, ser 162, WB (19) M0512509 of 11 May 1950. 
(c) CNM Itr M-70: MJK: fm, ser 240, L7-2 M0626501 of 23 Jun 1950. 
(d) CNM ltr M-7—-: MJK: ef, ser 275 L7-2 M07195038 of 19 Jul 1950. 
(1) Plan for Preparing Cost Analysis of Conversion w/attachments. 


It is the purpose of this letter to reopen the cost study relative to con- 
verting from present stock numbers to Federal (MBCA) stock numbers. 

2. The Secretary of Defense, by reference (a), directed that a definite pro- 
gram be established to develop detailed plans promptly for the adoption and 
utilization of Federal cataloging data, and that a firm schedule be established 

r completing the program. The Office of Naval Material prepared reference 
b) in compliance with reference (a) which, among other things, recommended 
hat a cost-evaluation study be conducted prior to attempting conversion. Re 
ference (¢) instituted such a study within the Department of the Navy but, with 

advent of the Korean incident, the study was indefinitely postponed by 

ference (d). 

As it is now considered desirable te reopen this cost study. enclosure (1) 
attachments thereto have been prepared making current the original study, 
osure (1) outlines the assumptions with regard to the method of conversion 
the method of obtrining the required cat: Attachments (1) and (2) to 


osure (1) prescribe formats which should be used as guides to provide the 
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pbasie data. Attachments (3) and (4) to enclosure (1) outline the pro! 
benetits and undesirable effects of systeni-wide conversion, respectivels 
envisioned by this office. It will be noted that the cast of conversion abo; 
ship has not been included; however, coinments relative to the effect of 
version on shipboard would be welcome. 

4. It is emphasized that the principal purpose of this study is to provide « 
to aid in deciding upon the extent or degree of conversion. Accordingly, eac} 
addressee is requested to provide the most significant reasons why system-wide 
conversion should or should not be effected. The Chief of Naval Materig 
recognizes the magnitude and complexity of the task imposed by this request 
however, of prime importance is the fact that the final decision as to the degre; 
or level of conversion will rest to a 
this information. 

5. It is requested that the data requested herein be forwarded to reach 
office no later than March 14, 1952. 


great extent on the findings developed fi 


W. Fox 
Authenticated 
J. W. GRAHAM, 
Director, Administrative Divisio) 


PLAN FOR PREPARING CosT ANALYSIS OF CONVERSION 
4. PURPOSI 


The purpose of this analysis is to determine the monetary Costs Within the 
Navy of converting present stock numbers to Federal (MBCA) stock numbers 
for use in all supply functions. 


Bh. DEFINITION OF “CONVERSION” 


So that there may be no misunderstanding of the term “conversion,” the 
following definition is submitted for the purposes of this study: “Conversion 
is the final step in the utilization of Federal catalog data wherein this data is 
integrated into the operations of supply management, and the Federal stock 
number is used as the stock number to the exclusion of all other stock numbers.’ 


Cc. ASSUMPTIONS RELATIVE TO CONVERSION 


To achieve uniformity and to facilitate compilation of the information, it is 
necessary to establish the following assumptions: 

1. All existing stock numbers will be converted to Federal stock numbers. 

2. The task will be accomplished within a 3-year period beginning someti 
after July 1, 1952. 

3. A Federal supply classification (FSC) system will have been developed 

use of the FSC Code will be mandatory but, at the option of the management 
bureau, may be augmented by subclassification codes. In addition to reclassify 
ing all items in accordance with the FSC system, 30 percent of the items in stock 
at any one activity will require rewarehousing or restoring as a direct result 
of reclassifying. 

4. The Federal stock number for all items will consist of the four-digit 
Code followed by the seven-digit Federal item identification number (a 
significant number peculiar to each item) 

5. With few exceptions stock numbers appearing in existing drawings, pr! 
maintenance manuals, and instruction manuals will not be converted. 
thereof, cross-reference lists will be utilized. 

6. Conversion will be effected simultaneously at all levels down through 
end user on the basis of time schedules developed by the cognizant supply-deman 
control point. (Nore.—-Public Law 152 gives the responsibility for the tin 
of conversion to the Administrator, General Services Administration. It wil! | 
assumed that the Administrator, General Services Administration, will approve 
the time schedules developed by each department. ) 
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D. INFORMATION REQUIRED 


The development of this study requires that specific information be provided 
on the following questions: 

1. What is the estimated monetary cost to effect system-wide conversion? 
(See attachments (1) and (2).) 

2. What are the estimated savings (monetary or otherwise) that will result 
from system-wide conversion? (See attachment (3).) 

3. What are the probable effects on efficiency during and after conversion? 
(See attachment (4).) 

t+. How many additional people will be required to effect conversion within a 
-vyear period, beginning July 1, 1952 7% 

5. What is the estimated length of time to accomplish full conversion, through 
uit the supply system, without additional personnel for this specific task and 
vithout serious interruption to continued supply support? 


E. RESPONSIBILITY AND METHOD OF OBTAINING DAY 


The following division of responsibility is considered necessary to define 
precisely the areas to be included by each addressee, thereby precluding dupli- 
cation of effort: 

L Each addressee develops answers to the questions (lI) above ¥ including con- 
solidation of data from subordinate activities, for the conversion operations 
up to and including the bureau or headquarters level. 

2. In addition to (1), each addressee obtains and provides data relative to the 
cost factors outlined in attachment (1) or (2) (as applicable) and probable 
advantages and disadvantages of conversion as outlined in attachments (8) and 
(4) for all naval activities falling outside the management control of the ad- 
dressees of the covering letter. (Notre.—It is visualized that the addressees will 
develop the data requested in subparagraphs 2 and 38 either by canvassing all 
activities or by adequate sampling of all types of activities. In the latter in- 
stance, it is anticipated that the addressees will furnish the data provided by the 
activities used for sampling and, in addition, will extend the data to cover all 
activities of the type upon which the sampling technique was emploved. ) 


F. PREPARATION OF DATA ON ATTACHMENT 


1. Attachment (1) has been prepared to serve as a guide for the Cetermination 
f cost (monetary and man-hours) at the bureau or SDCP level 

2. It is anticipated that the activities concerned will not only report on the 
factors requested but will add such additional cost factors us may be visualized 
by them. 

3. The cost of revising and replacing local forms should be included where 
ipplicahle. 

4. Normal costs which would be incurred without conversion should not be 

luded. 


G. PREPARATION OF DATA ON ATTACHMENT 


1. Attachment (2) has been prepared to serve as a guide for the determina- 
tion of cost (monetary and man-hours) at the stocking-activity level 

~. It is anticipated that the activities concerned will not only report on 
factors requested but will add such additional cost factors as may be visualized 
by them. 

4. The cost of revising and replacing local forms should be included where 


the 


ipplicable. 

1, Normal costs which would be incurred without conversion should not be 
included. 

5. Activities should indicate in the “Percent by material control points’ column 
the percentage in the amount in the “Cost of material personnel’ colunin that 
ipplies to each material control point, e. g., 10 percent ESO; 22 percent SPCC 
13 percent BuShips; ete. 
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Cost analysis breakdown at the Bureau or SDCP level 
Indicate activities and items involved. 


Format 

Average Cost of 

hourly sonnel 
rate mate 


Number of Man-hours 


a saraueirs 
Bureau or SDP( items if applicable 


2. Cost of preparing and disseminating cross-reference lists to all using 
stocking activities including ships. 

Notes: (a) The C-R list will be a cross between current numbers and t 
Federal number and vice versa. 

(b) These C—R lists can possibly be tailored to meet individual requir 
ments, 

(c) The C-R is visualized as the basic tool in converting. 

3. Cost of preparing and disseminating catalogs to replace existing catalogs 

4. Cost of preparing and disseminating corrected allowance lists to repla 
existing allowance lists. 

5. Cost of preparing and distributing revised publications, such as price list 
ete., to replace existing publications, excluding maintenance manuals, instr 
tion books and drawings. 

6. Cost of changing all internal records, such as reporting cards, stock-stat 
reports, usage-data files, contract information, technical data, ete. 

7. Cost of central preparation of EAM detail cards and/or stock reeord ¢: 
inserts for the various stocking activities. 

Notes: (a) It may be determined more economical to perform this oj 
tion centrally. 

(b) It may be impractical to furnish all stocking activities with the» 
cards. 

8. Cost of devising control numbers where necessary because of the n 
significant stock number. 

Note: Since the Federal stock number is nonsignificant, it may be neces 
sary to superimpose a significant control number over the stock numb¢ 
give the desired sequence. 

9. Cost of maintaining the control number for the entire supply system 
1-year period. 


Cost-analysis breakdown at all activities (ercept ships) 


1. Indicate the activities canvassed and the number of items of each activity 
sapesaiaa S ne wane 


Number of items \] Activity | Number of it 
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Cost-analysis breakdown at all activities—Continued 


Estimated | Average co Cost of ma- | Percent by 
Stock contro] man-hours ; é terial and material con- 
iudw Miia iis ] trol points 


personne] 


t of preparing stock record ecard inserts 
ior EAM cards if these are not fur- 
hed by the material control points 
t of inserting or filing the new inserts and 
EAM ecards 
st of changing stock numbers on 
ord cards, stock status and repler 
ent eards and obligation cards 
t of relocating stock cards within st 
utrol batteries 


t of converting historic 


stock 


1 dat 
ul i 


| records 
CLASS ACCOUNTABILITY 


of establishing new 
se of the new class 
o cost of initially 


iuse of such changes 


STORAGE 
of changing or establishing locator 


of restoring all bin stocks in new numer- 
i) sequence within new classes 

t of establishing locator cards on the bin 
tocks, thereby leaving the bin as at pre 
wt and only restoring approximately 30 
percent of the items that will juire 
warehousing 
hanging all bin tags 

remarking all bulk stock 

st of remarking all bin stock 
st of moving approximately 3 
the bulk stock due to use of th 


1 t 
issification systen 


Day 


classifications and/or control numt 
be necessary because of the new I 


rform t} 
periorm 


nonsi 


narat stliinad ir ther] 
op S ¢ line eithe 
| ition i iin I ] 


PROBABLE ADVANTAGES OF CONVERSION 


dicate the probable benefits (monetary or otherwise) that will result from 
em-wide conversion to the Federal stock numbers. In order to avoid repiti- 
in replies, this office has outlined below certain potential benefits. Each 
dressee should indicate concurrence or nonconcurrence with these statements 
1, in addition, should make such additional statements as may be 
terial over which they exercise material control 

Facilitate cross servicing among departments. 

rhe common language of the Federal 
partment of 


pertinent to 


cataloging program will facilitate 
Defense inventories and requirements planning, single service 
hase assignments and single service purchasing, and redistribution and dis 


The availability of all known equivalents for any given items will expedite 
hasing and inspection of material bought on an ‘ 
Supported by usage data of items concerned, the Federal cataloging data, 
group I (common) items, will permit standardization committees to reduce 
number of items of supply by eliminating sizes and types determined 
ential. 


‘or equal” basis. 


be 


LO 
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5. Eliminate the necessity for and perpetuation of two cataloging syst: 
cross-reference listings, and two stock numbering systems. 

6. The single cataloging system will prove especially beneficial in those jy 
stances where a particular supply system obtains the bulk of its material a1 
supplies from other departments, such as the Marine Corps and the Coast Gu 

7. It is visualized that the new classification structure would provide the { 
lowing additional benefits: 

(a) The expected more refined groupings would be more useful to purchass 
inspectors, and fiscal accountants than the classes presently used. 

(b) Federal and military specifications could be tied more directly to mater 
involved by classifying each specification in the same terms as the supply ite: 
covered. 

(c) The use of one classification system by all Federal activities might en 
a greatly simplified and more realistic freight Classification schedule by c] 
grouping for the most part, rather than by item. 

(d@) The one Federal classification system would simplify budgeting justit 
tions and make such, more meaningful to Congress because of their comparability 


PROBABLE DISADVANTAGES OF CONVERSION 


Indicate the probable undesirable effects on efficiency during and after syste 
wide conversion. Each addressee should indicate agreement or disagreement 
with the following statements and should make such additional statements 
may be pertinent to material over which material control is exercised. 

1. During the process of conversion 

(a) It is estimated from actual experience that a 2 percent administrative 
error Will apply to all operations and this will be cumulative so the net erro: 
may amount to 8 or 10 percent. Consequently, stock control reports will be ir 
error and misleading, erroneous issues will be made and confusion will continu 
until the individual errors are eliminated. 

(6b) Quantities of requisitions, purchases, shipments, ete., will be in process 
under the old numbers and must be converted. 

(c) Both numbers will probably be placed on items at time of purchase 
order to avoid a restenciling job upon conversion and may cause some contusiol 
in stocking or issuing. 

(d@) A certain amount of reorganization will be necessary (the basis of 
many transactions—receiving, storage, stock control, rail routing, ete.). A redu 
tion of etticiency will therefore occur until personnel become familiar with 
new classes. 

(e) Familiarity with the new classes will be necessary (the basis of so nu 
transactions—receiving, storage, stock control rail routing, ete.). A reduct 
of efficiency will therefore occur until personnel become familiar with the ne 
classes, 

(f) Considerable confusion will exist, and it may even prove logistically ¢ 
astrous, if the need for war mobilization arises during the process of convers 

2. After conversion 

(a) Where locator cards are established for bin stocks, future issues 
involve the additional steps of reference to locator cards and placing the lo« 
on the invoice or issue paper concerned. Since about 40 percent of issues 

urrently made from bin stock stored in numerical sequence, these additi: 
steps will be a considerable and continuing cost and additional possibilit) 
error. The relative additional cost will depend upon the amount of resto 
of bin stock in Federal number sequence as opposed to the establishme 
locator cards for bin stocks. 

(6) Parts peculiar, group III items, are frequently requisitioned from 
tenance manuals prepared by the manufacturer; many of these will never 
Federal cataloging data incorporated and will thus require reference 
cross-reference list for requisitioning: all such items when procured mus 
purchased under the manufacturer’s number and thus the Federal number u 
be reconverted, Since today many parts peculiar are carried under mat! 
turer’s numbers, conversion will not only force the onetime change b 
least in some instances will require continuing conversion in requisitioning 
in all instances in purchasing. 

(¢) Initially, fiscal accounting will have no historical comparison f 


operations upon conversion to Federal cataloging data. 
(d@) Upon conversion budgeting will likewise have no basis for comp 


to previous years, 
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(e) Centralized numbering of parts peculiar at MBCA will undoubtedly not 
provide the 24-hour service presently available through decentralized numbering 
at the SDCP’s. 


(f) Due to the nonsignificance of the Federal identification number, it may 
be necessary to superimpose control numbers on the Federal 


t stock numbers in 
the material control operations in order to maintain a desired 


equence. 
Admiral Fox. What was vour question, again, sir? 

Mr. CreMente. Did you request in that letter replies from the 
hief of bureaus and the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sr. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Now did vou get sufficient replies from all the bu- 
reaus and the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Fox. They are not completed vet, sit 

Mr. Ctementr. Not received yet / 

Admiral Fox. No. SIP. 

Mr. CLemMente. Can you supply for the committee 
pleted reports you have received to date / 

Admiral Fox. J have only the report from the Marine ¢ ‘orps <O far, 
sir, and this is the only copy that I have with me. 
happy to have it copied and furnish you with a copy. 

Mr, CLemMentre. You mean only the Marine Corps, of all these 
hiefs of bureaus, have replied to your letter ? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Well, it is 4 months. Don't vou think they should 
have been completed in + months / 

Admiral Fox. Well, it is quite a complex job to compute. 

Mr. CLrementr. All night. Would vou mind submitting the Marine 
Corps reply for the record. 


] } 
| the com- 


} 
al 


L will be very 


Admiral Fox, Well, I will give you a copy. 
Mr. CteMentr. I mean a copy of the Marine Corps reply 


LV. 


Admiral Fox. I will give vou a copy, yes sir. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
Washington BS. dD. C.. February 12, 1952 
‘Yon: Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Chief of Naval Material (M-70), Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C 
Cost of converting to Federal catalog data within the Marine Corps 
erences. 
(a) ONM Itr to CMC and Chiefs of Bureaus, Serial 216, dated October 31, 
1951. 
b) CMC Itr to ONM, CSH-315-mbs, dated December 80, 1949 
(¢) Secretary of Defense memo for Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, dated May 12, 1948. 
d) Secretary of Defense memo for Secretaries of Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Chairman, Munitions Board. 
Enclosure: (1) Cost analysis breakdown for converting to Federal catalog data 
Within the Marine Corps. 
1. In accordance with reference (a), which requested an analysis of the cost 
converting to Federal catalog data within the Marine Corps, enclosure (1) 
s furnished herewith. The statistics for this study were obtained by “sampling” 
various types of Marine Corps organizations and all figures are estimates. Or- 
ganizations other than the types indicated in the enclosure were not considered 
ismuch as the cost or workloads thereat were considered to be insignificant 
These estimates may give somewhat of an inflated picture of the true conversion 
osts because it is probable that much of the conversion could be accomplished 
present personnel, in addition to their regular duties, at no extra cost. In 
on, in order to evaluate the true costs it is necessary to know the savings 
1) was compiled on the basis of the questionnaire distributed by 
) and cost figures were based on total cost of conversion without 
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respect to what portion would be accomplished by present personnel at no ex: 
cost and what portion would be accomplished by additional personnel. 

The Marine Corps adheres to the opinion expressed in reference (b) 1! 
conversion should not be difficult or expensive if done progressively and 
ally. It is considered that the savings resulting from conversion will far 
weigh the initial cost of conversion. It is also significant to point out that w 
the enclosed cost analysis was based on a limitation of a 3-year period, 
savings resulting from conversion will continue indefinitely. Thus for a 
analysis, the initial cost must be compared against the savings for an indefi: 
period of time. The savings resulting from conversion cannot be estimated : 
to the infinite number of years over which such savings will accrite. T! 
should be no question that savings would result. The Secretary of Defen-: 
references (c) and (d) directed participation in the Federal catalog pro 
for the reason that the accomplishment of the objectives of the program 
result in great savings in both manpower and money. 

3. The Marine Corps has planned and conducted its cataloging program 
the past 4 vears on the premise that the specific objectives of the catalog | 
gram, as outlined by the Secretary of Defense in references (c) and (d) 
be accomplished. Reference (c) states: 

‘The ultimate objective will be to name, describe, classify, and number 
unique item used, purchased, stocked, or distributed by the Military Establi 
ment, by such methods and in such manner that only one distinctive selection 
letters and numerals will identify the same item within a bureau or servic 
between bureaus or services, or between the Departments. The single-it 
characterization will then be used for all functions of supply from original pu 
chase to final field or area distribution.” 

Much work and time has been expended in the Marine Corps toward the rea 
zation of the above objective. It was not understood that the objectives a1 
directives of the Secretary of Defense would later be subject to review and th 
after more than 4 years of work on this program a study would be instituted 
an “aid in deciding upon the extent or degree of conversion.” There has been 
a Jong and difficult task performed within the Marine Corps in indoctrinati 
personnel in the stated objectives of the Federal Catalog Program. To chang 
the objectives at this late date will mean the loss of considerable prestige and 
morale. 

4. It must be remembered that all Americans, high and low, educated and | 
educated, are very proud of the achievements in standardization of com 
items, such as, that one can buy a bolt in Boston and a nut which will fit the 
bolt in Los Angeles. American industrialists and all others sneer at the | 
of standardization amongst other countries of the world. Are we to prove { 
although we ean standardize the end item the military is unable for some 
secure reason to arrive at a common name and stock number? It is our con 
tion that if this position were to become public property, the services would find 
themselves under such a barrage of criticism that many people would find 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 

5. Because the advantages are so well known and publicized, it woul 
repetitious to enumerate the benefits resulting from conversion. Inasmuct 
conversion was the stated objective of the Federal Catalog Program, it was jn 
sumed that the initation of this program was for the purpose of obtaining 
advantages of such conversion. This conversion would be of special benet 
the Marine Corps because it would enforce uniform item identification and w 
eliminate the confusion and difficulties due to the present necessity of 
several stock numbering and classification systems. Approximately 80 percent 
Marine Corps material is common to either the Army or Navy; in orde! 
utilize the maintenance manuals, instruction manuals, catalogs and other 
lications issued by these services, the Marine Corps uses the classification 
stock numbering systems of these services. The Marine Corps presently 
Army Quartermaster, Army Signal Corps, Army Chemical Corps, Army Ordnat 
and Navy stock numbering and classification systems * * * = all of which 
different. It is readily apparent that the conversion of all activities to a sing! 
stock numbering and classification system would greatly simplify the M 
Corps supply procedures. Although the initial phase of conversion w 
undoubtedly create some difficulties, the advantages, economies, and incre 
efficiency resulting from conversion would, in the opinion of the Marine C 
make conversion desirable and justifiable. 





6. Based on the total estimated man-hours as indicated in enclosure (1), it is 
estimated that 398 additional people would be required to effect conversion within 
| 3-year period. However, as stated in paragraph 1, enclosure (1) was compiled 
on the basis of the questionnaire distributed by reference (a), and cost figures 
were based on total cost of conversion without respect to what portion would 
re accomplished by present personnel at no extra cost and what portion would 
e accomplished by additional personnel. 

7. If additional personnel were not made available, it is estimated that the 
personnel currently on board might effect 1624 percent of coversion each year 
nd that complete conversion could be effected within 6 vears 

WwW. Pe P Fie 


( By direction 


Cost analysis breakdown at the headquarters, Marine ¢ 


} Headquarters, U. S. Marine ( 
reparing and disseminating cross-1 
t of preparing and disseminating 
preparing and dissemin: 
‘isting allowance lists 
ff preparing and distributing 
»., excluding maintenance m il 
ost of changing all internal records, 
report, usage files, contract infor 
Cost of central preparation of stock re 
20 percent at departmental level 
t of devising control numbers wher« 
stock number... 
Cost of maintaining the cont 
3 l-year period.......... 


Subtotal 


Cost analysis breakdown at all 


Activity 





r depot 
orps scl 





90 
ABQ 
Cost analysis brea 


down at all activities 


Continued 


Mr. Cuemente. Now, Admiral, if you can give me the answer 
this. I would appreciate somebody giving it to me. 
the commander can’t answer it 


[ would hke to get a firm figure ¢ 
interchangeability project that make up the SS area. 
Admiral Fox. I can’t give it to you. 


] understat q 
what percentage of all the items involved in the cross reference i 


Mr. CLtemente. I wish you would get it for the record. 
Admiral Fox. I will try to get it, yes, sir. 


on the number of control 
cated items of supply at the cet 
num 


ers s¢ inthe SS 


(‘The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
1. Based 


numbers currently established for 
tral processing point, as compared to the c 
gregated rea, the percentage is 52 percent. 
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Admiral Fox. I would like to say, off the record, Mr. Clemente— 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Admiral, as part ot your study on cataloging, did 
not the Navy issue a motion picture entitled “The Navy Catalog Pro 
eram ¢” 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sr. Ships part control center catalog program. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. If this committee requested it. could vou have this 
film displayed here in this comiunittee 4 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir: we would be very elad to display it. 

Mr. CLtementrE. Now, I want to refer to vour testimony wherein I 
suggested that your answer to some questions put to vou bv Mr. 
Anderson were as I stated. It is on page 9933 of the hearings: 


Mr. ANDERSON. Again, I have to ask you, Admiral, what kind of mandatory 

gislation were you referring to when you made this statement by saying the 
number of occasions we had to go to the Navy Department to get the directives 
ind so forth and so on’? 

Admiral Fox. Well, I had in mind then that inevitably we are going to get 

ne legislation, and anything that puts emphasis on thi at ging effort is 

ng to be helpful. 

Mr. ANbDERSON. In other words, permissive legisla Which permits the 
Department to do it is not enough. What we need is mandato gislation which 
lirects the Department to do it: isn’t that what you mean? 

Admiral Fox. That is my opinion; yes, sir. 


That is what I was referring to yesterday. 

Admiral Fox. I hope, Mr. Clemente, L corres ted that vesterday 

Mr. CLEMENTE. You later qualified it, and said you would rather 
have the program continue as it is. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. CLemMente. But you did make that statement. That was my 


recollection of it. 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 

Mr. CLeMEeNtTE. Now, can you give me a rough estimate, Admiral, as 
to how much this program has cost from its inception to the present 
time 4 

Admiral Fox. I have that data here, Mr. Clemente. I have to find it. 

Mr. CLrementer. Allright. Until you get it, we will go on. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. I will furnish the cost data for the record. 

Mr. Cremente. Are there any numbers which are still being given 
to obsolete items ? 

Admiral Fox. Not to the best of my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Cremente. All right. 

Are any of the items which are obsolete being dropped completely 
from your cataloging or your card index? 

Admiral Fox. That is our program, sir: ves, sir. 

Mr. CLementeE. Well, if I told you there was a card which said 
lam not saying what agency it was in, now—a troop ier, f 
wheel, horse-drawn, which it said was prevalent in 1865, 


partment 


id index system somewhere in the Defense De} 
su that is an obsolete item / 

Admiral Fox. I would certainly say that wa 
escription of the item suggests you didn't find it 
Mr. CLtemente. I won't argue about where I f 
ess me too hard. 

\dmiral Fox. The old McClellan saddles. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Now, you have the ar 


ne answe 
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Admiral Fox. No, sir; we will have to furnish it. I will furni 
for you, sir. 


Cataloging cost data within Navy 


Navy (de- 
| partmental 

cataloging 

program 


Federal 
cataloging 
program 


$1, 195, 595 
2, 436, 942 
, 092, 1H 
_ 408 
Total to Jun 


1 Includes eos 
rest 


irch is essential 
research effort would 

2 Includes cross-ref 

3 Estimated Gost 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 28, 19 
Hon. F. EpWARD HEBERT, 
Chairman, Procurement Committee, 
Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Héserr: Reference is made to your letter of 25 January 1952 
Mr. Foster’s reply of 9 February 1952, concerning costs estimates for the « 
loging and standardization programs 

Inclosed herewith are the estimates of standardization costs for the Depa 
ment of Defense in the years 1945 through 1952 which your committee ha 
quested. 

It is important to note that standardization is not identified as a sepa 
program in our accounting or funding records and, therefore, the cost data re} 
sents estimates for the program. 

The figures herewith furnished are intended to include all service costs 
cluding military pay and allowances) connected with the standardization 
grams of the Army-Navy Joint Specifications Board, the Munitions Board St 
ards Agency, the Working Committee of the Aeronautical Board, Aeronaut 
Standards Group, Armed Services Electro Standards Agency, Armed Ser\ 
Medical Procurement Agency, Joint Packaging and Inspection Committees, 
Munitions Board Packaging Committee, the Munitions Board Packaging Ager 
and the Munitions Board Material Inspection Agency. 

The estimates supplied include personal services (excluding military pay 
allowances) printing and reproduction, and other costs incident to the con 
of standardization and simplication studies; the preparation, coordinati 
specifications and standards: the development of standard testing, inspect 
and packaging methods; and qualification testing and other costs involved 
establishment and maintenance of Qualified Products Lists. 

Additional data, as required by your committee, will be gladly furnished 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C, Foster, Act 
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Standardization program costs (estimated) 


Munit 


Army. 
TABLE No. 1.—Federal cataloging 


program costs 


1oncommon item 


Departmental catalogu 


qg program ¢ Oxter 
Jan. 2, 1952) * 


(rer 


does not include Federal or Mt 

Mr. Curmente. All right. My last question is this, Admiral: 
Vouldn’t you say that cataloging would be as secretary lorrestal 
tated in his letter, saving’ only one description, to the exception Ol 
lusion of all others, is what we are trying to do here, for t! 


he identi- 
same items / 


\dmiral Fox. That 
stion there 1 


1S 
i 


the ultimate coal, Sir: yes, Sil The only 
s how quickly can we arrive at it, and how much can 
United States afford to pay for that conversion to do it; whethei 
~hould do it evolutionarily or DY fiat. 


94066—52—No. 67 20 
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Mr. Ctemente. [ had forgotten something. Would you let me | 
the copy of the letter that you received from the Marine Corps, 
could have it fora moment’ Iwill return it to you. 

| Hands document to the bench. | 

Mr. Cremente. Thank you. It is quite a letter. T thought it 
one page. Tam sorry. I will wait until you get the copies. T 


you very much. 

Now, would you get me the answer to this, also, Admiral. 

Will the item of supply concept in conjunction with this card-index 
system you have in New York, that is, the interchangeability and SO 
forth, result in more identification numbe rs, or less number ide ntin 
tion for the same item and considerably the same number for the iten 
itself / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLeMentr. Can you get me that answer? 

Admiral lox. Yes, sir. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 

1. The item of supply concept has no bearing on the assignment of Federa 
item identification numbers at the central processing point (Navy Materi 
Catalog Office, Brooklyn, N. Y.). According to existing procedures this offic 
Will assign Federal item identification numbers only to items whose identity is 
firmly established on the basis of one or more manufacturer’s numbers and ¢a! 
not be established on the basis of descriptive characteristics alone. In other 
words, Federal item identification numbers can be assigned at the central process 
ing point only in those instances where the item of supply concept is identica 
the item of production. 

Mr. Cremente. Now, do I get this correctly: When this thing get- 
into perfection in Brooklyn, the ability of one service to identify al 
item it needs and obtain it from another service will be possible under 
this system ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. 

Now, in other words, if I have a bearing here that is the same thi 
as a Navy bearing: —which we couldn’t identify before because 
called up the Navy and we would say “We want a bearing, No. 61619," 
and the Navy said they didn’t have this bearing because it had another 
number. With this FIIN number the man in the Army ean sa’ 
have it because the bearing is under the same FIIN number—i 
possible / . 

Admiral — That is possible right now, with the FIIN’s assigne: 
now, shall be say, the Esperanto. 

Mr. CLemente. That is only when the numbers are identical 
means that the identical item is described ? 

Admiral Fox. And to the extent that they have been assigned F\ 
eral identification numbers. 

Mr. CLemente. One otiier thing I wanted to ask you—perhaps 1 
commander will answer this. 

Admiral Fox. Let me answer it first. 

Mr. CLemente. I am sorry. 

Admiral Fox. We how have the fa cility of identifving betv 
services the identical items, reeardless of the numbers that the s 
ices are c irrently using in their own sv stem. 

Mr. Cremente. Well, I understand vour identifvine numbet 
also apply to this card with the FIIN numbers on it. Ws 


N 8 
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Admiral Fox. No, sir 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Because that is how you identify 

Admiral Fox. That is right. 

Mr. CLemente. Now, the question IT had in mind 
eotten, Was about 


It. 


vhich I had for- 
special features that we hadn't reached yet. 
You have 18 questions, and they have all submitted their different 
nestions whieh have been accepted hy the Munitions Board, and 
now we have this eard with 22 

Now, where does the special 
Commander / 


questions, 

feature concept come into the pieture, 
Commander Briguron. “Special features” is a 
lescription patterns, but no activity can answer or place an answer 
nder special features without first coming into the Munitions Board 
( ataloging Agency and vetting the required question added to the 
pattern. 

Mr. Cuemente. Yes: that is what I mean. There 
Commander Bricgirron. That is right, and it 
to the identification of that item. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Now, special feature is some unique differentiation 
haracteristic which is so far different from what other services have 
that you would need it to identify your item 

For instance, a sealed, moist proof case: is that correct / 

Commander Brieiron. Yes, sir: that is a good exunple. 
Mr. CLemente. In other words, | 


is not answering a different 
question to identify it, but something that is specially different that 


rings it out against all pager 


For instanee, one of the things I remember is the life waistcoat 
that 


he boys wear out at sea when they drop out of a plane. It is 
vellow, so you see it for miles. 

You need that in order to pick up these Panu fro - 
ry. Ien’t that the tvpe of thing vou need 1 
Commander Bricguron. Yes, s 

. CreMente. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Hieperr. Mr. Cunningham. 

» CunninoHam. Admiral, earlier in the day, in a colloquy you 

with our highly respected chairman, FT understand the record to 
now that much of the waste that has been uncovered you would 
tribute to the fact that admirals and generals are human beings. 
Do you want that to stand in the record that ws Ly : 

\dmiral Fox. No, sir 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 


requirement on all 


Isa reason for it 
must also be essential 


the sea In 


1 special feature / 


I sav human beings, rather than the f: 
ave a uniform system and a uniform catalog. 

\dmiral Fox. No. sir; I would not 
ken of my remark, 


ulure to 


want that connotation to be 
I think the question was the fact that the 
certain resistance to doing away with 
med fora —— My answer to that was that that is perfectly 
nderstandable because no human being wants his job taken away 
inn him. I didn’t have in mind admirals and generals, because 
uimirals and generals are not in these procurement offices. We 
talkine about procurement offices at the time 
* CUNNINGHAM. Well. I understand, then, Admiral, 
se of this committee’s work is to arrive at a unif 
irement which involves a s nele eatalog, and t 


Tre was 
the job that had been per- 


he purpos 
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is to get away from any human equation or any waste that has occii 
in the past because people are human. 

I understand that you are cooperating, and that it is your inte) 
to cooperate with this committee to arrive at that end. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. And that the only way we can really elimi 
the waste that has been going on is to get a uniform system of sony 
kind, including a uniform catalog ? 

Admiral Fox. To the maximum extent possible; that is correct, 

Mr. Cunnincuim. Well—— 

Admiral Fox: And that is consistent with our primary purpose 
supporting the military establishments and finally the security of 1) 
country. 

Mr. CunntncHam. And, where the human equation has enter 
into the picture, it is in the resistance to such a uniform system 01 
uniform catalog or, even going further. resistance to unificatio) 
that not correct ? 

Admiral Fox. I would not like you to broaden my reference to 
man beings, Mr. Cunningham. We were talking about procureme 
offices. The question was, as I understood it: Isn’t there a natural 1 
sistance of a procurement office that has been doing a good job t 
being closed up, or amalgamated or consolidated into another off 
for the purpose of getting a unified procurement, and my answe1 
that is that these are human beings. 

There is naturally that human resistance, as would be in anyt! 
that was going to take your job away. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. Well, isn’t this true, Admiral: That wher 
have a number of catalogs or a number of sources of informatio 
to where articles may be purchased at a given price, and a req 
comes into a procurement officer to get a certain number for a bra 
of the service, the temptation exists to pick up the first one at ha 
and get it quickly without taking the time to check through al! 
them and see whether or not he is making the best purchase fon 
taxpayers ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Oh, no, sir; I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. You don’t think there is such a temptation | 
at all? 

Admiral Fox. Oh, no. You mean in the interest of getting 
quickly and getting the job behind him, just to grab the first f 
he can get it from, and buy it ? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Isn't there that temptation / 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Then how do you account for all these 
crepancies in price, say, of boots, Hight bulbs, and everything el: 
have in this so-called chamber of horrors ¢ 

Certainly they wouldn’t be in here if those in charge of pro 
ment had checked through and gotten the same product at the lo 
price, 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Cunningham, there are three things that co 
price: First, are the two articles that are compared identical? I: 
quality there? Second, when did you buy it? Third, how man 
vou buy? They are the three principal factors that control the p 
Specifically, a pair of shoes that was bought in 1946 and the id 
pair in 1951—the price will vary widely, simply because the 
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hought by an individual service or by a consolidated procurement 
office; that price variation will still be there, and there is nothing in 
the world we can do to eliminate it. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, Admiral, in my checking over these ex- 
hits here in this room, that explanation doesn’t explain the wide 

rjation in price for the identical article. 

(Admiral Fox. Have you had the information as to when those 

es were obtained and in what quantities were the procurement 

/ 
pr CUNNINGHAM. No: T haven't information as to when the prices 
- obtained, but [ have information as to the price at the time it 
obtained and the comparative dates as to when the articles were 
eht, and itisn td years” differential in most of them. 

Admiral Fox. Well, that information—— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. And I have some knowledge the market 

litions. 

Admiral Fox. That information is not on those exhibits. Mr. Cun- 

ngham, as late as this morning, because I have looked at them. 

Mir. CunninGHAM. Well, [ saw it there some days ago when I looked 

them:at least, if I can read them. 

Mr. Hénerr. Maybe the phantom was in here last night. 

Admiral Fox. We have furnished that information and we will 
be very glad to make little individual cards putting that information 
on and even hang them up on those exhibits, as to how many were 
bought and what date were the procurements made. It has, 1 think 
vou will agree, a great influence. If you have two articles here and 
you have different prices, it would be unreasonable to criticize the pro 
urement at different prices unless you knew first that the two articles 
were identical. Is that correct ? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. And what dates were they bot 
quantities they were bought. 

Mr. Cunnrnouam. I will close my questioning with one more. 
Then, as I understand your position, the errors resulting in waste in 
he past are more the result of a lack of uniform system, a uniform 
italog, than any human equation or equations / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. but I would not like to agree to that in the 
vein of censure, because this is something that has been going on since 
he beginning of time and we have comparatively recently been forced 
nto a cataloging program as an essential tool not only of economic 

buving but as a tool of supply, to cut down expenses in other areas, to 
expedite the filing of requisitions for m: — the shipping of ma- 
terial, a common language, if you will, within each service, and the 
Federal program between the services, « de nite down of your invest- 
nt in stock, cutting down the number of warehouses and bins—we 

w have knowledge that we never had before. 

ir, I think that is progress. I lament the fact that we haven’t 
een able to do it faster 

Mr. Cunninenam. And this hearing has accelerated that trend ? 

\dmiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunninenam. If we had the hearings years ago, we might have 

da lot more money ? 

\dmiral Fox. Yes. sir. if we had had the hearing 10 years ago, 

vears ago, we would be just that much ahead. 


elit and in what 
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Mr. Cunninenam. Then that is the answer: that we do need 
uniform system and uniform catalog ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Undoubtedly we need a uniform system of catalog 
ing. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Fox. I commend the work of this committee in focusing 
attention on this very important problem. It is progress. 

Mr. Heserr. Well, thank you very much, Admiral. We appreciat: 
the help that you have given us and your testimony. We dismiss you 
with thanks and appreciation. 

Admiral Fox. Thank you very much, sir. I am very happy t 
disengage myself, 1 hope. But please call on me if I can help vo 
This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Héserr. Well, I might say—still off the record, Admiral 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Héserr. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Fox. I told the Secretary this morning I wasn’t doing to 
good yesterday and I hope I could hit one out of the infield this 
morning. 

Mr. Heéserr. The committee will be in order. 

For the information of the committee, tomorrow morning, we wil 
hear from the representatives of the Army in connection with th 
cataloging system established by the Army. 

Now, members of the committee, since the hearing opened this 
morning, I received by pony express from the Pentagon the purported 
list of the press agents, ghost writers, phrase-makers, alibi artists. 
propagandists, and what not, from the mill of the Potomac pite! 
men. <A cursory eXamination indicates that the list is not complet 
by any means. 

1 don’t think it any secret that the committee has in its possess1o} 
lists obtained from the other sources which contain many names that 
I do not find on this list, names of individuals who are engaged 
spreading this propaganda line, or rather the propaganda from tli 
Pentagon line. 

I submit this list to the committee and place it in the record and 
make the observation that a hurried examination would indicat 
moneywise it runs in excess of $1,000,000 a vear. I repeat, a millio! 
dollars a year for the Pentagon to spread its propaganda. with 
habitual distortionists—I would say, in truth, contortionists- 
this long list of individuals, and direct the attention of the committe: 
that this particular committee is the object of the present attack by 
the Potomae pitchmen in distorting and confusing and befuddling 
the American public as to the true intent and purposes of this co! 
mittee. 

$1,000,000, as compared to approximately $40,000 spent by this com 
mittee to date, with a staff of only three people. I think it ab 
time that the American public find out and learn for what purposes 
its tax dollar is being used in an effort to discredit and confuse Chit 
issues Which involve the spending of that tax dollar. 
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THE SeCRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 6, 1952 
Hon. D. Epwarkp HEBERT, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 
Special Subcommittee on Procurement. 
Washington, D. C 

DeaR Mr. HEBERT: In response to your letter of February 25, 1952, we are 
submitting herewith material containing the information you requested con- 
cerning those persons in the Department of Defense and its components who 
are employed in public-information activities 

The enclosed lists contain the names and grades of military personnel and 
the names, grades, and salaries of civilian personnel in the Office of the Seere 
tary of Defense, the Army, the Navy and Marine Corps, and ¢! * Force who 
are assigned to duties as public-information officers, or : : : 
preparation of speeches or press releases 

I hope this information as we have complied 

te your interest. 

The duties of personnel of the Office of Public 
Secretary of Defense, are much broader than you 
example, the Press Branch issues the Korean casualty 
dreds of requests daily for information on the activit 
ments of the Department of Defense. We 
which services all media requests affect 
Security Review Branch, which is the 
to all media. 

If the subcommittee desires more 
employees listed or others, please call 

Sincerely yours, 


Enclosures: 4 lists. 


Harkey Reiter 
\. Robert Ginsburgh 
illiam Westlake 
Clarke Newlon 
Branct 
y He rs he 1S ho ey 
h R. Flynn 


‘Mement, 


osep} 
Hunt ¢ 
Edward J 


3 mith 

r Neuwirth 

i Bynum 
Keevar 


inci 
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Office of Public Information—Office of the Secretary of Defense—Continue 


ASSIGNED DUTIES AS SPEECH RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 


Name Grade 


Knox 
tobert F. Fenwick 
ind Television Branch 
harles E. Dillon 


ixwell M 


Army 


. 8S. Air Force 
J.S. Army 


S. Air Force 


S 


Captain, U.S. Navy 
Lieutenant colonel, U.S. Army 
do 
Major, { S. Air Force 
Captain, U.S. Air Force 
Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 
do 
Lieutenant (junior grade), U.S 


y igette 
. Thurston 
Williams 


in, USAF 
Lieutenant, US 
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vepartment of the Army list—Individuals assigned to duty as public informa- 
tion officer, press officer or whose duties entail preparing or writing speeches 
if press releases (as of Feb. 29, 1952) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
Grade 

P. Jy Parks“... tes Se ee eee, a Le 
WG NO ns pi nee nents, eee General 
Edward M. Kirby____-_~__- ee ant ele NALS Colonel. 

SPT. Calo sh er rr nSes ad Lee Seen Lieutenant Colonel. 
TRE Lo SE ee Oe Sn Se Do. 

Bryce Denno.___-~-.- ; poe ia i oe he acer Do. 


George W. England, Jr__ - Ne SPA OP ROR Do. 
Oe A a cca ncn OEE LE Do. 


EE Se) So: a re a aa enna CERES cee Do. 
Norman prowl eR gine re ss Sh ne eh ee N Do. 
Jesse D. Willoughby_____-__-_- ! Re een Nea eR! Do. 
Charles E. Plastow__---- ce ees ee ee a 
Anthony mM; amp... <5. eee ee Do. 
jonn ©. Beuy——......... Ses ae mene aA fasted men Minato Do. 
Pater a> sUricneen =o Rept s ae ee ee ee Do. 
Cire Wr Went re oo Do. 
lames W. Campbell_-_ : we are . Do. 
Vernon Pizer_______ 3 Re tone : Pel nha’ pea Do. 
George W. Kilmer___-_-__~_- Las Rte shen ony he 2S a hea pN Do. 
Abi ges eae 2): | (a re . eee : Do. 
Walter R. King___-_- : Losier h E: Do. 
E. S. Marsh___- Pe a ae mean a Do. 
Rocer #1. percow......... 2.35. cous ems, GS ptatn. 
Cyril M. Coggins___- , ae : ee : Do. 
Ronere Ay mnChie= =... pa gee Do. 
Alvin I. Colbus.__..- seated he ee sd eg Do. 
Peter M. Radigan____- pean 3 Do. 
Freda M. Boyle____-- ats ; ea eee ary Do. 
William E. Robertson, Jr = : pee eee anes Do. 
Irwin Forman_-____-~- Le Sena ee Oe ees Do. 
Carl G. Zimmerman-______- ee nen, re ee eae Do. 
Benjamin Miller_- ee na ake aici eet : Do. 
Velma P. Griffith : : SEED OE ns Petey eee Do. 
indrew 192 Bruce... .......-.- Rie ee pete Do. 
Edward A. Orzechowski___-_--_- nee ia Do. 
John J. Rock Bie sebs coe teks 2. oie gion Sa eee ees Do. 
Roberta R. McWilliams SR Ot SE Do. 
james J. Altieri = Sah paces oe Sr ne Notes o ic nee a Do. 
C. B. Breton... ; ; 5255 ee ee __. First Lieutenant 
Edward W. Cotton. __~—-_-. : Lait ieeaee Sea ae Do. 
Ce ae oo a ee Nee Do. 
Bernard L. Glaser__._.._..__-... ~~ iets pees Do. 


Half-time on troop information and education 
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Department of the Army list—Individuals assigned to duty as public infor 
tion officer, press officer or whose duties entail preparing or writing speec} 
of press releases (as of Feb. 29, 1952)—Continued 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
Annual sal 

J. I. Kane = ‘ as : ___. $9, 600 
William EK. Langdon ____......... "eee ae ba 9, 600 
Don Craig epee we, _ Ee oe yee rey S, 560 
D. F. MeHugh ome = : ae Be . 8, 360 
J. E. Worden__- a Ase) at 33 _ _ 5, 940 
DD. Becker____- fee Te eee = [ea ane: 5, 940 
S. Allen mes See areal ee See. 5, 940 
Russ R. Fiore_- e : : 5, 810 
Oscar Goepel ie pice : ‘ : a “aes , 5, O85 
Richard Kenah : : ener ; 5, 435 
P, Cater... : coe eee : as a i 5, 060 
William Wilburn 
Joseph Ferchie 
G. Marker-__-_-- 
Mrs. M. Heintz 
J. Persian 
Lewis J. King 
Malcolm Snow 
LD). Ador ne 
Mrs. M. Delaney 


2 Per diem employee 

Department of the Air Force list Individuals assigned to duty as pub 
information officer, press officer, or whose duties entail preparing or writ 
speeches or press releases 


Name Grade 


s, Moncel 


tr 
Vi ¢ 


1 
Bielski, Cass 
Gully, Harold 


Bales, George 
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Hepartment of the Navy list—Individuals assigned to duty as public informa 
tion officer, press officer, or whose duties entail preparing or writing speeches 
or press releases 





Name Grade Salary 
uitary 
R. F. Hickey Rear admiral 
L.. 8. Parks Captain 
R. S. Benson do 
B. Wilkinson Commander 
kK. A. Barracks do 
A. R. Rhoad Lieutenant con 
7. Pearson do 
\. Brown lo 
I Monahan ee 
*. J. Morgan (exhibits 10 
C. Cavanaugh (exhibits do 
L. FE. Pris Lieutenant 
» DD. Lewis ae 
C. W. Rainey (spech writer do 
A. R. Doyle fm) 
» R. Mor ] ] 
( my be s-Y yy 
MARINE CORPS 
Military 
J.C. MeQueen eral 
J. E. Miller 
J. L. Hampton 
L. B. Drazek | 
H. L. Palmer 10 
R. S. Robertson (speech writer do 
R. L. Wood do 
R. S. Hodgson First Lieutenant 


Mr. Courrney. Mr. Chairman, under the categories as assigned, I 
will read as follows: The totals have not finally been finalized. The 
Office of the Director of Information of the Secretary of Defense, four 
ivilians, total salary $44,640, plus three officers, headed by a major 
general, with one colonel and a lieutenant colonel. The Press Branch, 
same office : $69,555, for 10 civilians and 12 officers, whose salaries have 
not been fully determined, headed by a colonel and running down to a 
rst heutenant. 

In the same oflice, assigned duties as speech research spec lalists: 3 

vilians at S24.760. The Radio and Television Branch: 6 civilians 
it $49,980 plus 11 officers headed by a lieutenant colonel. In the pie 
torial branch, 4 civilians at $29,885, plus 8 officers headed by a captain 
ithe Navy. 

Magazine and Book Braneh: 3 civilians at $15,700, plus i officers 
headed by a major. 

Special events exhibit, $8,360. Research and Development Board, 
) percent of each individual’s time is spent in the writing of speeches 

d press releases, 5 percent of total salaries involved, 81.205. 
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Department of the Army list as of February 29, 1952: 42 office: 
headed by a major general and a brigadier general, under which it 
noted that half of the time is spent on troop information and educat io 
The other officers headed by a colonel have no restriction or no quali! 
cation as to the purposes. 

The heading is: Individuals assigned to duty as public informatio 
officer, press officer, or whose duties entail preparing or writing 
speeches or press releases. Repeating, then: 40 officers whole time 
the latter category and a brigadier general and a major general ha 
of whole time is spent. To this is added 20 civilian employees, at 
total salary of $114,765. 

Department of the Navy: 25 oflicers, 2 of whom are assigned 
speech writers. Appare at no civilians reported. 

The Department of the Air Force: 23 officers, headed by a briga 
dier general and 2 civilians, total salary $13,600. 

There is an estimate made by allowing one stenographer at the mis 
mum grade—$601,600 for stenographic help. We have not computed 
the salaries, pay, or allowances of the military, Mr. Chairman. 

The total payroll as it thus appears for civilians only would be 
$965,690. 

Mr. Héserr. It might well run close to $2 million to support this 
propaganda machine. 

Now members of the committee, I want to make it crystal clear that 
in making these comments on this activity in the Pentagon, that | 
fully recognize the necessity, the duties, and the functions of properly 
qualified information officers and public relations men in the militar) 
They render a very helpful and constructive service to the press, radio. 
and television, and are needed. What I describe is a utilization of 
these talents or rather the perversion of these talents to confusing 
issues in defense of practices which are not accepted to the America: 

public and to which this committee is looking. And to the practice ot 
te liberately spreading propaganda against congressional inquiries 
and in particular this one in this particular instance by deliberate- 

[ emphasize and repeat the word “deliberate’—plans and with malic 
aforethought. in an effort to misdirect and turn out of focus the ult) 
mate objective and goal, for the elimination as far as possible of | 
waste in the military. 

The committee will explore this entire matter following the dispo 
of the legislation now pending. This isa matter which should be go! 
into in detail and furnishes an area in which vast savings can undoub 
edly be accomplished. 

Now the committee will stand in recess until 10 o'clock tomor 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 





INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1952 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Wash ington, Pee). 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward 
Hébert, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Heserr. The committee will come to order. 

Members of the committee, on yesterday, during the course of the 
hearing, we received from the Pentagon in response to a request which 
we repeatedly made as to the names and salaries and assignments of 
individuals who are assigned to the press-relations or public-relations 
department and who are engaged in speech writing and all the other 
functions of spreading propaganda, a list from the Secretary or As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, on which was carried a total of 184 names. 
which was supposed in answer to our request to represent the names 
of all individuals in the Department of Defense, the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Marine Corps. I made the observation at the 
time that a cursory examination of the list supplied to me was incom- 
plete. I have had the staff examine the list submitted to this com- 
mittee and | impress upon the committee that this is a typical example 
of the replies we get to requests we make. Through unofficial chan- 
nels, in possession of this committee is a mimeographed copy released 
by the Department of Defense February 1, 1952, which says: 

Listed below are the military and civilian employees currently assigned to the 
Office of Public Information, Department of Defense. Please report any changes 
r corrections to Administration, room 2D779, extension 54561. 

Now this mimeographed sheet was made up at a time not suspicious 
ind contains 283 names. The staff has checked the names supplied us 
by the Department against this list and finds that from the Air Force, 
the Army and the Navy, there are only four duplications on the mimeo- 
graphed list which are accounted for by a special marking of an aster- 
sk, indicating temporary assignment to the Defense Department. 

The committee staff properly assumes that the 72 listed on the De 
partment of Defense is reflected in this mimeographed list, which is 
arried solely for the Department of Defense. 

With that assumption, it is then revealed that in the Department of 
Defense alone, 211 names have not been submitted to this committee, 
n spite of its broad and definite request for the names of individuals 
engaged in any public relations activity whatsoever in the Pentagon. 

The staff has also prepared an analysis of the salaries of the military 
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personnel engaged, on the lists submitted by the Secretary, not thi 

211—that is understood, not the list issued when they didn't know wy 
were going to find them, but the list given to us after our request man 

times. It reveals that the military personnel on this inadequate and 
incomplete shortened list is $811,838.72. That is for the military 
salaries, based on the rank reflected on the sheet submitted by the De 
partment of Defense on yesterday. That is the minimum pay and 
grade of the military. We don’t know about the fogies and we don’t 
know how much about the additional pay. This is the minimum 
salaries. Added to that, as reflected on the list submitted to us, to th 
committee, the civilian pay is $384,000, in round figures. Which gives 
a total of $1,222,000 revealed salaries. There is no estimate yet as t 
the salaries and total amount of the 211 missing persons. There is 
also only an estimate made of the clerical help, which was estimated 
by the staff to amount to $600,000. So with the actual and reflected 
figure, we are close to the $2 million mark for maintaining this propa 
ganda mill, and still short in the Department of Defense alone of 
211 names which are in the possession of the committee. 

Now, Mr. Courtney, on behalf of the committee, will you agai! 
make a request of the Department of Defense and ask them to re 
examine their conscience to find out if they don’t want to confess 4 
few more names. 

Mr. Courtney. T will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heserr. And point out to them the fact that we do have 
our possession this list and that we also at the proper time and from 
time to time will submit names that do not appear on this list and 
names of individuals that we know are engaged in public relations 
work and ghost writing and speech preparation. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heérerr. I might say also for the information of the com 
mittee that following this release of this casualty list on waste, that 
one name did not appear on. The Pentagon was queried about it and 
the retort was that the committee had not—that this individual was 
a planner, I think the name was. We asked why that name was 
not included in this list and the Pentagon spokesman, whoever |i 
might be at the time, replied “Well, the committee didn’t ask for a1 \ 
planners.” So I just want to alert the committee to indicate to then 
the tremendous task we are up against in trying to get the facts: at 
the suggestion of Mr. Clemente, to be absolutely accurate and com 
plete, [identify the list of the mimeographed sheet as “List XXIII. 01 
2 

Now for the information of the committee, also and repeating what 
was said yesterday, immediately following the disposition of thi 
legislation on cataloging the committee will go into this particular 
field and will also expand itself into a study of the entire personn 
problem involving the armed services as related tO excess personne 
at the seat of Government. 

Now, also, the committee will sit this afternoon and will sit tomorrey 
morning, in an effort to hear all the witnesses as related to the catalog 
legislation, which will put the committee in a position to go into exe 
tive session and write a bill to submit to the full committee. 

(ny member have any comment to make on this procedure ¢ 

Mir. ANperson. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Hlenerr. Mr. Courtney, call the witnesses this morning 
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Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, by request, the cataloging and 
standardization representatives of the Army are here present. Colo- 
nel Lareey has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Heserr. Will you rise, please / 

Mr. COURTNEY. And ( olonel Capito on standardization. and Mr 
Whitaker of the Secretary's office-—vou are going to testify / 

Mr. Wanraker. No. 

Mr. Hépertr. You are not going to testify, sir’ 

Mr. Wutraxker. No, sir. 

Mr. Hperr. Will you gentlemen raise your hands‘ 

You swear to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but tli 
truth, as related to this inquiry, so help you God ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. I do. 

Colonel Carrro. I do. 

Mr. Courtney. Colonel, for the record, will you identify yourself 
and your function in the Department of Army insofar as it relates 
cataloging and standardization / 

Colonel Larecy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Col. Eldon H. 
Larecy, the Chief, Standards Branch, Procurement Division, Office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4.. In view of the fact that the name 
of the Branch does not adequately cover our duties, if I may, 1 would 
like to briefly outline the job that we have in Standards Branch. 

Mr. Heéserr. May I interrupt you’ You are the responsible indi- 
vidual of the cataloging effort of the Army ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. 1 am, sir. 

Mr. Hepserr. In other words, you occupy a relative position to Ad 
iiral Fox of the Navy / 

Colonel Larrecy. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. My immediate superiot 
; General Christmas. the Chief of the Procurement Division, who in 
turn is under Lieutenant General Larkin, the G—4. I would state 
that General Larkin is the comparable opposite ot Admiral Fox. 

Mr. Hiperr. We are not dealing in stars and braid. Weare dealing 
nh activity. You OCCUPY in the Army the position that Admiral lox 
occupies In the Navy as related to cataloging ¢ 

Colonel Largecy. No, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Why isn’t the Army representative here that can speak 
with authority ¢ 

Colonel Largecy. I can speak with authority, sir, but Tam not up 

i vice admiral level by any manner or means. 

Mr. Heéperr. That is what I told you. Don’t let us get confused on 
stars. We are too confused now. 

Colonel Larecy. I can speak with authority because 

Mr. Heésert. You can speak with authority ? 

Colonel Larrcy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hieerr. That is what we want to know. You are the respon 
sible individual in the Army for the cataloging program / 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. That is all I want to know. You may proceed. If 
ou have a prepared statement, sir/ 

Mr. Courrney. There is a prepared statement which has been 
iunded to the committee. 

Mir. AnpreRSON. We have it. 


to 
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Colonel Larecy. Within the Standards Branch, sir, we have 
major functions: One, standardization; two conservation, and thi: 
is conservation of strategic materials in building our items of equ); 
ment: three inspection, that is material inspection; four, packag 
and that is the preservation and preparation of items of equipni 
for long-term storage or for shipment overseas. And our fifth, 
far from least, is our cataloging function. Colonel Capito, on 
left here, is the Chief of that particular segment of the Standar 
Branch and at the moment is the Army member of the Munitic 
Board Cataloging Agency advisory group. 

You will note, sir, that our section in the Army compares to Adin! 
Fowler’s set-up. We have in one place the representatives of the Army 
that deal with the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and Sta 
ards Agency. 

We have prepared, sir, a brief résumé of our Army participatior 
the cataloging program, both the Federal and the normal, and I \ 
read it if I may. 

Mr. Héserr. You may proceed. 

Colonel Larecy. The Standards Branch, Procurement Divisio 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, provides Army represe: 
tation on the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency advisory group 
and in that wav assist in the de velopment of policies, plans, rules, and 
proc edures for the project. It is this same office which Latelistes 1 ti 
the Technical Services and interprets all Munitions Board instructions 
concerning the progress. This Office also, through correspondence, 
conferences, and frequent field visits assures compliance with estal 
lished policies and procedures. 

Army Technical Services write and submit item descriptions 
material under their cognizance in accordance with description pat 
terns approved and published by the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency. Each Technical Service compares its existing items against 
published MBCA. item descriptions, and, where they are found to be 
identical, the duplications are eliminated. When the Army suppl 
catalogs which contain these items are revised or new ones prepared, 
the Federal item identification number for all items on which the cro 
reference has been established is published in a separate column. 

The Army Catalog Office at Cameron Station is the Army depar 
mental coordinating ‘Office and has the job of screening all item descrip 
tions prepared and “submitted by the Army Technical Services and 
under the policy guidance of my Branch. This Office is continual) 
engaged in expediting production of descriptions and clarifying th 
problems which arise in the field. 

The Department of the Army has made the following progress as 
participant in the Federal cataloging program: 

As of January 31, 1952, 2.130 patterns have been submitted 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency; of those 1,958 have bee! 
proved. 
As of the same date the Army has submitted 630,486 item descr] 
tions to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency; of which 628,031 
been approved. 

The Army has completed approximately 47 percent of the it 
descriptions—of the items in its system. 

4. It is estimated that there are 705,641 item descriptions yet 
completed. I would like to add here, Mr. Chairman, that the } 
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cataloging is really never completed. Even in peacetime, without this 
terrific procurement program that we have, it could never be com- 
pleted. The complexity—— 

Mr. Heéperr. The committee recognizes that. That has been im- 
pressed upon the committee by previous witnesses. You are talking 
about a completed catalog. 

Colonel Larrecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. We recognize that in actuality it is never completed or 
comes toanend. Weare talking about the system and the preparation 
of the current or running cat: log proposition. 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, s 

Mr. Heserr. We unde ited each other. 

Colonel Larecy. The Army has taken certain steps which may be 
counted as preliminary or partial utilization of Federal catalog data 
in its supply operations. An Army special regulation was issued 
which directs that Federal item identification numbers will be in- 
cluded in a separate column of new or revised Army supply catalog 
publications. So far a tot: - of 250 pamphlets have appeared which 
ey ain this information. A directive was issued that required cross- 
references between the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency descrip- 
tion and item identification and the existing service description and 
stock number be established as soon as approved Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency item identification cards are received. Another 
directive to the Technical Services cause coordination of the titles of 
military specifications with the principles of naming established for 
the Federal catalog system. In regard to what we term norma! supply 
cataloging, the books that the Technical Services use today: prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, Army supply catalog production 
was held toa minimum to a point far below that considered necessary 
for optimum logistical support. This reduction in production was 
largely due to the result of two actions taken on Department of De- 
fense level. 

The Secretary of War on March 20, 1947, directed a personnel 
reduction in the Army. This resulted in a necessary reduction in 
Army cataloging operations which precluded Army catalog types 
heing maintained on a current basis. 

The Secretary of Defense on January 19, 1950, directed that 
Army Catt aloging ope rations would be subordinated to the Federal 
cataloging program, other than that required for minimum day to 

lay maintenance of the supply systems. ‘This resulted in the Techni- 
is Services placing their major emphasis on the Federal cataloging 
program rather than on the Army cataloging operations. 

At the time of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the Army found 
its requirements for supply catalogs to far exceed not only its existing 
stockpile of supply catalogs but also its capability to produce the re- 
quired and revised cat: alogs ee the personnel and funds available 
The Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, in a effort to bring outdated and 
og catalogs on a current ae took the two following actions: 

The first of these actions was taken on August 28, 1950, when the 
Ariny directed its seven Technical Services to make a survey of the 

tatus of their operating catalogs and submit to the Department of 
the Army an estimate of supplemental cataloging funds which would 
be required to provide adequate catalog support for the material for 
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which they had supply responsibility. Fund allocation was acco 
plished by the Department of the Army as requested by the Technical 
Services 

Mr. Courtney. Does that mean the Army has received sufficient 
money to carry on this program as requested ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Excuse me for breaking in. 

Colonel Larecy. The second action taken by the Department of t! 
Army was to develop a method of reporting whereby the progress o of 
Army catalog production would be reported by the Technical Ser 
ices. By these reports the Department of the Army could monitor 
the production being accomplished. This action was taken on No 
vember 15, 1950. 

Army catalog production is based upon two important elements : 

The availability of trained cataloging personnel. 
The availability of sufficient time to produce efficient and accu- 
rate supply catalogs. 

At present, out of a total Army requirement of 9,058 catalogs, sonie 

ss are in current use or are under preparation or revision. This 
accounts for approximately 62 percent of our requirements. The re 
mainder are scheduled for preparation as personnel and time limita 
tions permit. Our target for completion is December 1953. 

The above analysis does not entire ly present an accurate picture of 
the current status of Army supply catalogs as a medium of logistical 
support. Army Technical Services employ various methods in order 
to insure continuity of supply operations during the period required 
to bring all supply « ati alogs on a current basis. Some of these are 
supply bulletins, EAM tapes, electrical accounting machine tapes, and 
related supply directives that are distributed to fie Jd activ ities through 
technical channels, 

In addition, and in order to bridge the gap until supply catalog pro 
duction catches up with supply catalog requirements, many Army con 
tracts for end items of equipment require the manufacturer to sup ply 
his own catalog with the item when it is placed into the Army supp!) 
-ystem. This manufacturer’s catalog is conside red to be an interin 
supply catalog, since it contains the manufacturer’s regular idabebser. 
ing system as well as hisown nomenclature. 

That is the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heéserr. Colonel, I just want to ask one or two questions of a 
general nature. You have examined the exhibit in this room, I pre 
sume ¢ , 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. He&serr. It is to be noted that as related to the Army you have 
different numbers, different identifying numbers for the Signal Corps 
for Ordnance, for Chemical Corps—I think you have seven different 
divisions within the Army. 

Colonel Larecy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Heperr. And those seven different divisions carry different 
numbers ? i 

Colonel Larecy. That is correct. 

Mr. Heéserr. Now can you tell us why ? 

Colonel Larrcy. There has never been an attempt to have a single 
numbering system within the Department of the Army to my know!- 
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edge, Mr. Chairman. After World War II, when it was made ap- 
parent that single item identification was necessary, the Munitions 
Board program was started and it was the belief that we should whole- 
heartedly enter into the joint project rather than arrive at a single 
Army numbering system. 

Mr. Héserr. Do you want to leave the impression to this commit- 
tee, Colonel, that after all the years of the existence of the Army it 
only became apparent after World War II that a single number, a 
single identification number, was necessary inthe Army ? 

Colonel Larecy. I am quite sure, Mr. Chairman, that it was known 
and desired, but I am in no position to say action that had been taken 
prior to World War IL. IT do know that the seven numbering systems 
do exist. 

Mr. Héserr. Do you consider that a desirable method ? 

Colonel Larecy. No, sir. A desirable method is the goal of the 
Munitions Board cataloging program, of which we are a participant, 
is to have the one identifying number on a item of supply. 

Mr. Heéserr. And of course you are not in a position to say why 
no attempt was made to unify the identification system 

Colonel Larecy. No, sir, Iam not. 

Mr. Hénerr. I merely put that for the record, because we still are 
trying to find the phantom, as you well understand, the individual 
who can tell us why something was or was not done. How 
have you been in charge of this program / 

Colonel Larecy. Since 1949, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. So everything that went before 19 Hy you have no oficial 
cognizance of ? 

Colonel Larecy. Not here in Washington, no, sir. TL ow: 
Army, but—— 

Mr. Héserr. That is what I mean. Can vou tell us why since vou 
have been there since 1949, a little over 2 yvears—what efforts have 
been made to unify the Army catalog as the Army catalog 
nate these multiple numbers ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. Do IT understand correctly, sir, what action has 
hee - taken to consolidate the Army numbering system itself / 

Hepertr. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Larecy. There has been no action, sir, to arrive at one 
uumber within the Department of the Army purely in the existing 
Army catalogs. As I pointed out in the statement, as we print a 
catalog today, the books that are in use by the troops in the field, there 
is a column to show the Federal catalog number on those items that 
we have cataloged in the Federal system. 

Mr. Heésertr. In other words, the Army’s attitude at the moment is 

abandonment of its cataloging system to the Munitions Board ? 

Colonel Larecy. No, sir; not an abandonment of the system, but to 
use the new program as a means of having one number not only within 
the Department of the Army’s seven services but throughout the 
Department of Defense and the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Heéserr. That would mean an abandonment of your present 
catalog system which carries seven different numbers in the Army. 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir; abandonment of the seven different num- 
ber systems, it would be. 


1 
LOnge 


and elimi 





Mr. Héperr. Now is the Army doing anything to correlate the ide) 
tification of its own common items with those of the other services? 

Colonel Larecy. To correlate them, yes, sir; to cross-reference the 
numbers, Mr. Chairman, but not to arrive at a separate one nunibe: 
within the Army when we are striving so hard to do it throughout 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Heénerr. Your understanding is, then, that if and when—t] 
is a hope—all the services come up with one number, the numbe: 
the Army will be the same number as the Air Force and the N 

Colonel Larecy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. But if vou only have a number, what good is it, i 
can't have the common item / 

Colonel Larecy. The items, sir, will be common and the number 
not only the number will be the same but the name will be the san 
throughout the entire supply system. 

Mr. Henerr. And the item will be identified as the common ite: 
vou hope ? 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir: it must. Weare going to. 

Mr. Henerr. But now, isn’t it fair to say, Colonel, that after yo 
arrive at this number, that then you have to go back and depend o 
research to determine if it is the common item you are referring to 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir; research plays a great part in the ident 
fication of an item, both on the part of the individual that originally 
describes the item and again on the part of the activity that is de- 
termining whether the item that he has in his bin is the same iten 
that was described by this other activity. 

Mr. HWeénerr. Isn't that putting the cart before the horse? Shouldn't 
vou first determine on the item and then put the number on it / 

Colonel Larecy. That is the way it is done, sir, but then 

Mr. H&rerr. Not how it is done. Isn't that putting the cart befor 
the horse, if vou have to go back and then research the item to dete: 
mine whether it is the common item? Wouldn't it be preferable | 
research it first and then put the number on it? 

Colonel Larrecy. I am afraid that T didn’t make myself clear, 
Chairman. That is done, but the individual who is advised and g 
that number must be sure that the item he has is the same item. Th 
was the point I tried to make. 

Mr. Heserr. Tam afraid that the committee misunderstands exact! 
what is done. Certainly I do. These numbers are being assem|li 
according to the numbers carried in the several catalogs and then whie 
you come up with a number, the FITN number, when you con: 
with your FITIN number, you still have to go back and research | 
determine if a similar item is reflected in that FITN number. 

Colonel Larrcy. The research is not so detailed, Mr. Chairma 
Let me explain it this way,if [may. One department has the resp: 
sibility of describing a certain category or a certain group of | 

Mr. Clemente. Wait a minute now. Let’s qualify that now. 
mean one department accepts the responsibility ? 

Colonel Larecy. Right. 

Mr. Hénerr. It doesn’t necessarily discharge it ? 

Colonel Larecy. They accept the responsibility for initiating. 

Mr. Iffnerr. Yes, sir. 


Colonel Larecy. And that is where the real research is done. 


/ 
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Mr. Hepserr. But that doesn’t mean that a responsibility is dis- 
charged efficiently and adequately, does it / 

Colonel Larrecy. Well, I hope it is, sir. 

Mr. Cirmente. You develop it this way. The Department who 
accepts the responsibility makes up its description pattern and then 
submits it to the other interested agencies and they develop it, accept 
it. add to it: is that correct ? 

Colonel Larecy. That is correct. 

Mr. Hiéserr. In your opinion, in your experience, Colonel, would 
here be a great amount of savings if all these common items were 
researched and cataloged properly for all the services 

Colonel Larecy. There is no question about it, Mr. Chairman. Not 
on ly the common items, but, as we call it in cats aloging, a common item 
ida peculiar item. The peculiar are the 

. Heserr. We are talking about peculiar in generalization 
you can understand. 

Colonel Larecy. But anything we can do to simplify our language 
ind our knowledge among ourselves—that saving—and I have heard 
many quoted. I would not want to even express any opinion as to the 
mount of dollars that would be saved, but it would be terrific. 

Mr. Héperr. It would ot terrific ¢ 
Colonel Larrecy. Yes, si 

Mr. Héperr, Now in view of the fact that no single catalog 
thus been accomplished without legislation, wouldn't it be desir 
to have legislation spelling out exactly what must be done by 
several services? And I cite you as an example—not perso! ally 

ut in the position you hold. You just came into the picture hd 

nd you have no direction e xcept the regulation to follow for the es 

lishment of this catalog. Now the next man that comes along or 
ri next board that comes along could change those regulat 
Don’t you think it desirable, then, to have it written out in 
tory legislation ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. Mr. Chairman, my own personal belief 
ive the directive from the Congress. I believe the recent 
of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency charter give 
Fowler the necessary authority to make decisions. 

Mr. Hénerr. But T again— 

Colonel Larecy. I believe we just need to work a little harder. 

Mr. Hépertr. That is correct, but I again—— 

Colonel Larrcy. And get this job done. 

Mr. Héperr. I again call your attention, Colonel, to the fact that 
Admiral Fowler was not given that authority through the directive 

f the Munitions Board until after this committee had indicated 
Interest in the subject, whereas the direction of the Coneress, 

e authorization of the Congress had been there for some 5 
ews. So wouldn't you conclude, then, that mandatory legislation is 

cessary to see that i the future there is no slack ¢ 

olone] L ARECY. It is Wy owl as | stated, Mr. Chairman, | be- 
that the tools are present for us to go ahead and vet the job clone. 
just must work harder. Unfortunately — 

Mr. Hérerr. But I again press for an answer, If you don’t want 
io answer, say you don't want to answer. It is perfectly all right. 
‘ay you don’t want to answer. But [ again press for your opinion. 

Colonel Larecy. You did ask for my opinion, sir? 
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Mr. Heserr. In the light of what has gone in the past, where 
for 5 years in effect nothing was done about it except a lot of shadow 
boxing, don’t you think it preferable then to assure for the future t!,:1 
something will be done through the medium of mandatory legislatioy / 

Colonel Larrcy. No, sir. I believe we have the tools to do the jol) 

Mr. Héserr. Well, you haven’t answered the question yet. Ce 
tainly not to my satisfaction. Don’t you think that in the light 
what has tr anspired in the past and in order to guard against thie 

same thing happening in the future, that now we should write manda 
tory legisl: ation to be sure that a future personnel of the Munitions 
Board does not ch: inge a regulation which now exists? 

Colonel Largcy. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Hérerr. You do not think so / 

Colonel Larrecy. No, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. All right, Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. CLemente. Colonel, I agree with you that the legislation we 
have is enough. Isn’t it a fact that the Munitions Board stated a 
policy, whic hi is commonly known now as the “item of supply concept 
and it is the big stumbling block because each bureau or tec hnical 
service describes its item of ‘supply as best suits its own needs? 

Colonel Larecy. Well, that was discussed by the Admiral yesterday 

Mr. Ciemen're. Isn’t that one of the things that drags down 
program ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. Each department must have some leeway to inject 
into an item what they consider to be necessary. Now, the Department 
of the Army as you know has long been an advocate of what we cal! 
minimum description. We like as few questions as is necessary to cis 
tinguish that item. 

Mr. CLemente. I agree with that concept, Colonel. Now you have 
in description pattern 15 questions and all of them have been accepted 
by everybody. They said, “Well that is all right, leave them in there.” 

The Army has accepted it, the N avy, Air Force, and marine Corps. 
Now you have answered 15 questions as to the item because you figur 
you have an answer for them. The Navy comes along and on the 
fourteenth question it says, “Not applicable” or accepts anything. 
Doesn't that get a new FIIN number, even though the description is 
identical ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. That is right, Mr. Clemente. And I listened to you 
yesterday, so I know that you | know cataloging. 

Mr. CLemente. I know a little bit about it. 

Colonel Larrcy. But the Department of the Army has long recog: 
nized that and you hit at what in my opinion is the crux of the | rob 
lem, our real difficulty. The answer to it, the obvious thing, is th: at in 
the collaboration meetings that was mentioned yesterday—in othe 
words, the Army, Navy, or Air Force has accepted the 1 responsibility 
of building this pattern in collaboration with the other activities that 
are interested i in that category. The thing to do there is to come to @ 
complete agreement at the time of the wr ‘iting of the pattern, so that 
these things will not crop up at a later date. 

Mr. Ciemente. That is right. Now that is the thing that wou'd 
solve a lot of it and you would avoid havi ing these numbers for nut 
bers, which mean nothing, except the description is the same but s 
body is taking the option to put “NA” on his answer, not asic 
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and then down further his reference is identical to the answer to ques- 
tion No. 14 which is the same thing. 

Now the other point I am making i is this. You submitted to the 
Munitions Board item descriptions in your statement, of patterns, 
rather, of 2,130 patterns, of which 1,958 have been approved. Now 
these patterns you submitted: I assume your agency had the responsi- 
bility of drafting a description of them; is that correct / 

Colonel Larecy. One of the seven technical services. 

Mr. CLemente. All right. When you submitted these patterns, thes 
weren't exactly as you submitted them to the other agencies: were 
they ? 

Colonel Larecy. I didn’t get that. Tam sorry. 

Mr. CLemente. All these patterns you are talking about here—you 
might have submitted 14 questions, because you accepted the responsi- 
bility, the Navy might have added two questions, the Marine Corps one 
and probably the Air Force added three. 

Colonel Larecy. But those were added ordinarily in a round-table 
discussion of interested people. 

Mr. CLemente. That ismght. Then you submitted it to Munitions 
Board for approval 4 

Colonel Larecy. As a coordinated document at the time. 

Mr. Ctemente. That is right. There is a way of these patterns 
getting a number after they are acceptable to the Munitions Board. 
It gets a pattern number 721; is that correct ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. That is right. 

Mr. CLemente. And it becomes an item identification then. 

Colonel Larecy. An item identification. And sometime an organi- 


zation or an activity will want to change the pattern after having pre- 
viously agreed to it. 

Mr. CLemente. All right; that is the question I want to get to now, 
Then you submit another description pattern; is that right ¢ 


Colonel Larecy. That is correct. 

Mr. Clemente. To the Munitions Board ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clemente. And then if it is approved by the Munitions Board, 
it then gets the number 721—A 4 

Colonel Larecy. But the Munitions Board has the authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove that. 

Mr. Clemente. That is right. 

Colonel Larecy. That is a problem. But I think perhaps it is a 
good one because it brings to our attention an operating difficulty and 
focuses something to work on and remedy. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Well, that is the reason I am mentioning all these 
things, Colonel, is because it presents a difficulty. 

Now getting back to the FITN numbers. I am sorry we haven't a 
lackboard here. But supposing the Air Force found that A and B, 
wider the FIIN number system, which is actually manufacturers’ 
numbers, are similiar. So they cite these two items and they get a 
FIIN number. Then the Army submits four numbers, which is simi- 
lar, but the letters they have are A, B—instead of AB it is B, C, D, 
and EK. And the Marine Corps has one letter of which is supposed 
to be similar because it has a similar FITN number. Now doesn’t it 
place an additional burden on the Marine Corps to when he gets a 
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listing from the Records Bureau up there in Brooklyn back telling 
him that these items are supposed to be similar—doesn’t it put the 
responsibility on them to start investigating the other six items and 
see if they are similar. 

Colonel Larecy. Now you have switched from the description of the 
common item to the tross-reference and interchangeability proje 
at Brooklyn on peculiar items; right 4 

Mr. CLtemente, That is right: yes. 

Colonel Larecy. I have a short statement on the cross-reference 
and interchangeability. 

Mr. CLemente. I want to know if vou know, and you must know 
because you are in it. Is it necessary for vou, if you submitted one 
number for the Army in that cross-re ‘ference thing 

Colonel Larecy. Yes. 

Mr. Ciemente. And when you got the numbers back from. th 
FIIN agency and you saw there were seven items that were cited 
to be similar to yours, wouldn't it be necessary for you to start to 
reviewing it and research the item to see if it was similar. 

Colonel Larecy. No, sir. The machine has done that for u 

Mr. Cremente. No: it hasn't. 

Colonel Larecy. Briefly, in my own mind and the easiest way to 
Say it, that cross-reference and interchangeability project is an at- 
tempt for everyone to learn what every other agency already knew. 

Mr. Cremente. Well, now, Colonel, isn’t it true that when you get 
a letter A, it says “A represents GE, specification—manufacturers’ 
number 1296, isn’t that what A represents ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. The manufacturer’s part number is the—— 

Mr. Ciementre. That is right. Then B represents the Westing 
house, 21713, and C represents Sylvania, 80544, isn’t that right 

Colonel Larecy. You mean all those being tied to one activity stock 
number ¢ 

Mr. Cremente. That is right: ves. 

Colonel Larecy. There are four breakdowns as to what—and | 
have what we have come up with to date on that as- 

Mr. Cremente. I am using that as a basis. Isn't that the basis 
the FTIN numbers are given on, is it not the manufacturer’s number / 

Colonel Larecy. No, sir, not necessarily. We must first dete 
mine 

Mr. Chremente. Isn’t that one of the bases / 

Colonel Larrecy. The FILN number is placed on after you pull to 
evether all those manufacturers numbers into one item. 

Mr. Ciemente. Well 

Colonel Larecy. Then that gets a FITN number. 

Mr. Cuementre. All right. Now you have nine manufacturers wlio 
manufacture, say, a similar item and the FILN number is given to 
them over at this place—the Munitions Board gives them the FIIN, 
and they get the number from that FIIN agency in Brooklyn. They 
send you back all these reports about all these items which are similar. 
That is how you get them; don’t you 4 

Colonel Larecy. If nine manufacturers’ items have been determined 
to be the same item in the I[BM—— 

Mr. Ciemente. Wait a minute. You say have been determined. 


Who does that ¢ 





Colonel Larecy. The operation in New York, the matching of 
numbers. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. You mean the machine in New York does that ? 

Colonel Larecy. Well, the outcome of the machine in either a single- 
single or a single-multiple. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Yes. 

Colonel Larecy. As you are familiar with. 

Mr. CLhemente. And the “AM” and SM. 

Colonel Larecy. But the number is not placed on it until the ma 
chine operation has determined whether the numbers are for the same 
item or not. 

Mr. Cremente. Yes, but look, you have only one item and you say, 
“The only manufacturer we have for this item is so-and-so,” isn’t that 
correct, “And he makes this wire for us.” and the Signal Corps has 
another item. Between the two agencies in the Army you have com 
pared it and said, “We have two similar items, A and B,” is that right ? 
You do prepare them 7 

Colonel Larecy. Wire, no. A spare part, perhaps. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right, let’s say spare part. Let’s say a bearing. 
Use a bearing as an example. Now, the Navy has five bearings that 
are similar. Do you prior to getting a number go to the Navy and 
compare your two bearings with their five bearings to see if they are 
exactly duplicate / 

Colonel Larrecy. And if they are, we take the FITN number that 
has already been placed on the Navy's bearing, if that bearing has 
heen processed. 

Mr. CLementr. Do you do that? Do you make that type of research 
prior to getting a FIIN number / 
~ Colonel Larecy. The card that is printed—we keep switching back 
from common to peculiar, The FIIN number—Colonel, you help mie 
out on the actual FITN number place. On the operation in Brooklyn. 

Colonel Caprro. ( Aside.) 

Colonel Larecy. I don't know whether the committee wants to go 
nto it. 

Mr. Héperr. We were in Brooklyn and saw it. 

Mr. Clemente. You said that you make some type of research prior 
LO vetting a FIIN number. Now is your research based on the ecard 
submitted to you or do you actually research it to see if that bearing 
> the same as your bearing ?/, 

Colonel Carrro. Mr. Clemente 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Cavrro. Research is done in each of the services or the bu- 
reaus or commands in getting their numbers together. 

Mr. CLemente. And that is all 

Colonel Caprrro. Related. Then the coordination of the technical 
services and you might say the commands and bureaus, the relation 
of that is a machine operation. 

Mr. CLemente. That is what Iam trying to bring out. 

Colonel Larecy. But the FITN number, Mr. Clemente, is not put 
on up there in Brooklyn. The machine operation is to bring together 
activity stock numbers as opposed to manufacturer's numbers. 

Mr. CLemente. But that is only on comparison of number data, 

Colonel Larecy. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Ciemente. That is what I am asking. am asking about 
physical research now. 

Colonel Larecy. The physical research is done, as I mentioned a 
while ago, even the same as is done on a common item. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Yes. 

Colonel Larecy. At the home of the originating activity. 

Mr. CiemMente. I understand that, Colonel, but I know that your 
research that you are talking about only means checking card against 

card, description against description, but you don’t see the physical 
item and the point Tam making is this: If you have 15 questions on 
your card about a bearing and it is al] the same after the fifteenth 
question and the fifteenth question says the tolerance is one-tent), 
of 1 percent and you get to your bearing which is the one you are 
describing against the Navy bearing and you see you tolerance is one 
ninth of 1 pe ercent, that is a different type of bearing. 

Colonel Larecy. Well, in the peculiar field which the Brooklyn 
operation is 

Mr. CLtemenrte. Yes. 

Colonel Larecy. The physical characteristics of the item are not 
included. They are not necessary. We go solely as the manufac 
turer’s number. That is the description of that item. It may be some 
peculiar thing that edfies the English language in the questions as 
you mentioned a moment ago. 

Mr. Ciemente. Then the only point you are making is that if two 
separate services buy the same item from the same manufacturer, you 
could find it out through that machine. That is all you find out. 

Colonel Larecy. A great deal of research has been done at home 
base in all these. In other words, they would determine that a GE part 
123 was identical with a Westinghouse 345. 

Mr. CLremente. If you had the use of it or the contractor's _ iff 
cation within your own activity. But you don’t run over to the Navy 
to see if they have it. 

Colonel Larecy. Through the medium of the Brooklyn operation, 
we submit the fact that we knew that GE 123 and W estanemio Bb 
were identical. It may be that an operating activity within the Nav) 
or within the Air Force or another technical service even within the 
Department of the Army would have not discovered that identification. 

Mr. Ciemente. That is right. 

Colonel Larecy. That duplication, and we’re considering each of 
those as an item peculiar to GE or Westinghouse, and it isn’t at all. 

3ut we learned it only when the machines spewed out. 

Mr. Ciemente. That is right. And that is the only thing that 
machine is going to do, isn’t that correct ? 

Colonel Larecy. Interchangeability, that is what it is going to do 

Mr. Ciemente. That is all it is going to do. It is going to sa) 
some fellow in the Navy needed a pair of pliers and never knew t!i 
Army had a plier like that, but this is made by so and so company 

Colonel Larecy. That is a common item, and we knew that before 

Mr. CLemente. I am only using that as an ex: unple. Tam saying 
that. is how you will find that the Navy has an item that you need 
that is peculiar to the Army and the Navy has one similar to yours 
which you can use. 

Colonel Larrecy. That is correct. 
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Mr. CLeMente. It interchanges, isn’t that correct ? 

Colonel Larecy. Yes. 

Mr. CLeMente. Now you get to the point where the questions on 
these cards have been changed, just one question has been changed. 
You get two different FIIN numbers, is that correct ? 

Colonel Larecy. Again, now, we are talking about another opera- 
tion. There are noe ards-— 

Mr. Cremente. The description pattern you send in—I mean the 
item identification pattern you send in: You answer these questions 
and you have answered 15 because you believe those 15 questions are 
pertinent. The Navy says it doesn’t want 14. Doesn’t that make it 
a different thing ? 

Colonel Larrcy. May I explain—— 

Mr. CLementer. Get those two cards I had yesterday. 

Colonel Larecy. The difference of the two operations: The item 
description is written for items that we call common items, items that 
are commonly used throughout—most everything within sight in this 
room. Those items play no part whatsoever in the IBM or the EAM 
operation. 

Mr. CLEMENTE, Let me show you how they play a part. I have the 
two cards right here to prove they play a part. 

Colonel Larecy. But those cards play no part in the EAM opera- 
tion, Mr. Clemente, in Brooklyn. Those are common items which 
have been described based on a description pattern. 

Mr. CLtemente. I know 

Colonel Larecy. There is no description pattern for anything that 
goes to New York. 

Mr. CLemMente. I said they get FIIN numbers and the FIIN num- 
bers are given by the Munitions Board, isn’t that right? 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. You mean the same item gets two num- 
bers ¢ 

Mr. Cremente. That is right. That is what I am talking about. 

Colonel Larecy. That is true, but why—this is me personally again 
speaking. 

Mr. Ctemente. Yes. 

Colonel Larecy. For the first time we have uncovered a duplica- 
tion we didn’t know that existed. 

Mr. CLteMente. All right. 

Colonel Larecy. I think it is a good thing because we know it now 
and we can eliminate a number. 

Mr. Ciemente. All right. 

Colonel Larecy. Personally, I think we should get into the pro- 
gram, get it to working, rather than wait for perfection before we 
ever start. 

Mr. Ctemente. Now you have answered the question I was going 
to ask you. Isn’t the fact that this thing is absolutely almost ‘iden- 
tical—it is identical because one fellow just says Government specifi- 
cation data not applicable and the other fellow puts his Government 
specification data under reference. What difference does it make? 

\s long as you keep domg what you just said you would do, we 
are going to get someplace. 

Colonel Larecy. That is right. 

Mr. CLemente. But if you keep giving another number because 

ebody does not answer-——— 
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Colonel Larecy. That points up the need for cleaning up our sp¢ 
fications. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. You won't get anyplace. 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. Now that ties itself in, Mr. Chairman. 
with another one of our functions and that is standardization where 
specifications are prepared. 

Mr. CiemMente. I want to give you one more before you finish wp 
how. 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciremenre. Isn't the fact that the policy of the Munitions 
Board under Bulletins 5 and 17 which keeps alive the item of supply 
concept make that possible, those two duplication cards ? 

Colonel Larecy. Let me put it this way. Cataloging ts like a 
mining operation. You have heard of the pick-and-shovel attempts 
Way back in the years. Now we have gotten modern machinery, We 
have had a lot of tool failures, 

Mr. CLemente. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Larecy. We have had to back and fill and design a Hew 
tool to get this job done. We have had some tough digging. But 
I think now that we are beginning to see the end of the line, that we 
have gotten our tools down to where they will work. This is a bad 
thing and the Army is on record right now as eliminating that ver) 
thing that you are talking about. Because as you said, it made no 
difference. 

Mr. Cirementr. I am trying to wind up with the suggestion the 
chairman made, that since you don’t require each service to answer tli 


15 questions and you can’t reach an agreement as to how to describe 
an item, then it is absolutely necessary we give vou mandatory legis- 


lation. 

Colonel Larrecy. There is no reason why they can't get 
Now Admiral Fowler has the authority to make them get together. 
I would like to point out our specification field because it ties so close!) 
into what you are talking about. There is a program = withi 
MBSA— 

Mr. Courrney. What is that? 

Colonel Larecy. Munitions Board Standard Agency, also under 
Admiral Fowler, and also my Army participation is within the Stand- 
ards Branch. We have the job of cleaning up all these specifications 
that have been written down through the years independently for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force and in the Federal specification, | 
come up with a coordinated military specification or a Federal speci 
fication for every item. So you will not get the Navy referencing 
a Navy specification and the Army referencing an Army specificatio! 
for the same thing. 

Mr. Clemente. Except that you will find sometimes special features 
which you will have to add. 

Colonel Larecy. Right after I first joined this operation, in 1+". 
the Army’s position, to go along again with this minimum patter! 
idea where we have always tried to hang our hat, our thinking was 
that if someone else had to be more meticulous, if he actually had t 
have some identifying data that made no difference to a man not * 
meticulous, our proposition was to let him add perhaps a suffix on the 


tovet her. 
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end of the number. In other words, if he needed all this detail, put 
the burden of showing it on him and that would not destroy—— 

Mr. Ciemente. That is right. 

Colonel Larecy. The original item that was described, which is 
just what I believe vou are talking about. 
~ Mr. Ciemenvte. That is right. 

Vir. Heserr. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Anderson. 

Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have many questions to ask 
the colonel. But I would lke to refer, Colonel, to your prepared 
tatement on page No. 2 and the item is No. 2 on page No. 2. 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpErRsoN, As of the same date the Army has submitted 630486 
item descriptions to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, of which 
§28,031 have been approved. You indicate, then, that that is about 
we percent of the iob that you have to do/ 

Colonel Larrcy. Based on the items presently in the system, which 
the chairman so ably pointed out a moment ago. 

Mr. Anperson. How many lumber item descriptions are included 
in that 628,000 that have been approved 4 

Colonel Larrecy. 195.000, sir. 

Mr. AnprErRson. And they have been ap proved by the MBCA? 

Colonel Larne rs Not all of them have been ay rove ad: ho, 


i 
that. 5 by S cards have not been published on them 


} 
i 
} 
} 


Mr. Axprerson. Now, Colonel, do vou mean to tell 
then, that when the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency 


been completed, insofar as lumber items are concerned, that 
will be 195.000 item descriptions of lumbet approved ana 1) ify] 

Colonel Larne x; That could he done, sir: ves, SID. There 
many items in their EAM machines in St. Louis. You are 
with the manner in which the lumber items were cataloged. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Colonel Larrcy. was off of lo AM tapes. All of those were nevel 
typed up and put on 5 by S& cards, or published or showered out. 
| brought with me a very recent lumber catalog published by the 
Corps of E ngineers which contained 252 items and which carried 240 
Federal numbers, the other items being manufactured pieces of timber 
whieh have not yet been cataloged. 

Mr. Anxperson. But, Colonel, dont you think that that is overload 
ing the program, to ever envisage the use of that many numbers for 
describing lumber ¢ 

Colonel Larne ie Mr. Anderson, that operation Was pel formed prion 
tomy joining the Department of the Army in the Pentagon. I was 
at that time a student in the Industrial College. 

Mr. ANperson. I am just asking your opinion now, based on the 
experience you have had with this program. 

Colonel Larrecy, It is my opinion that it was not necessary to catalog 
those lumber items. That is my candid opinion. Had I been doing 
it, | see no reason for anything more than what we carry in stock. 
Ido think that the € Orps ot Knginee rs for their own canyee-igt bitist 

aintain the list of all availab le types, kinds, and sizes of lumber 
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because they use it. But they do not carry it in a warehouse to issue 
to an engineer dump-truck company or an engineer bridge-build): 
company, or something of that nature. 

Mr. Anprerson. I would venture a guess, Colonel, that neither you 
nor I are builders, but I would say that we could take 5,000 item ce- 
scriptions of lumber and build the Brooklyn Bridge and the Empire 
State Building and perhaps a couple of subways and never use more 
than those 5,000 item desc riptions. 

Colonel Larrcy. It would take an engineer to answer that one, Mr. 
Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. I say we are not engineers and we are not co: 
structors. Now you have indicated that it is your personal opinior 
that there are far too many item descriptions of lumber. How are 
those going to beeliminated? How do we get this vast surplus amount 
of numbers out of the system so that when the MBCA cataloging pro 
gram is completed, we don’t have item descriptions of over 200,00 
lumber items? ‘To me that is just redundant. It is just loading down 
the program. 

Colonel Larecy. In that the work has been done, in other words, 
that the sizes have been laid out, the types of lumber and the kinds 
of lumber, that is very useful information. It could be made avai! 
able to anyone within the Department or GSA. 

I think it might be useful. I see no reason to throw it away since 
it has been done. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, Admiral Fowler indicated when he was be- 
fore the committee that he thought the number of item descriptions 
of lumber that have now been cataloged could be reduced by at least 
#0 percent. 

Colonel Larecy. That can be done, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. I hope he is at least 50 percent conservative, be- 
cause I think half of what he indicated can be done. In other words, 

I think at least that 50,000 item descriptions of lumber would be 
more than the services would find themselves using for a hundred 
years. 

That is my personal opinion. 

Now speaking of personal opinions, Colonel, you gave the commit 
tee as your personal opinion the fact that mandatory legislation is 
not necessary. We know the Hoover Commission in its task-force 
report indicated that one of the things missing in this program thiat 
fails to make it work is badly needed congressional action. 

That is a quote from the Hoover Commission report. So appar- 
ently you don’t have the same concept of what badly needed congres 
sional action is that Ihave. I think it means legislation. Apparent] 
you don’t. You think that the directives and the charter under whi 
you are presently operating is sufficient. 

But again I call to your attention what the chairman has indicated 
Directives change and people operating under those directives cha: 
You won't always have the same Secretary of Defense, the same C hai alr- 
man of the Munitions Board Cati aloging Agency. We won't always 
have Admiral Fowler occupying the place ‘of authority that he ha 
today. Now will you tell us whether or not your personal opini 
insofar as you know, coincides with that of General Larkin, who we 
would say is the opposite number from Admiral Fox, who testified 
yest erday Y 
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Colonel Larecy. Mr. Anderson, I said that I wasn’t an engineer 
and I am not a lawyer, either, so I am not qualified to discuss legal 
terms. 

Mr. Anperson. Neither am I. 

Colonel Larecy. When I stated that it was my opinion that manda- 
tory legislation was not needed, it was simply this, that the depart- 
ments are now fully aware of the problems involved and the work to 
he done. I just don’t see—I personally don’t need a law to make me 
do something that I know should be done. 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes, but you are here now, Colonel. Where will 
you be 5 years from now or 10 years from now? You may be out in 
the field commanding troops. 

Colonel Larrcy. I hope so, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. You may not be running a catalog program for the 
Army. That is a compliment, Colonel. 

Colonel Larecy. That would be very nice, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. ANperson. I can imagine it would be a cooler seat, wouldn't it? 

One more question in connection with that No. 2 on page 2. The 
630,000 item descriptions submitted and 628.000 approved: How many 
similar descriptions or duplications were eliminated in that process ? 

Colonel Larecy. From thirty-eight to forty thousand, Mr. Ander- 
son. 

Mr. Anperson. Well now, how could that be? Tf I read these fig- 
ures correctly, 630,000 were submitted, 628,000 were approved, and 
that is only a difference of 2,000, 

Colonel Larecy. But when I stated that—may I explain it? 

Mr. Anperson. Please. 

Colonel Larecy. That figure is not shown here and where the best 
pay dirt that we have hit so far in this program insofar as Army day- 
to-day operations: The submitting activity, such as the Ordnance, the 
Chemical, the Signal, the Quartermaster, regardless of which one of 
the seven, have found duplications in their own systems when they 
prepared the item description to be submitted to MBCA. 

So, naturally, without any fanfare, they immediately eliminated 
that duplication right there. But they have reported it to us. 

Mr. ANpErson. Well—— 

Colonel Larecy. So that was why I point out that the relationship 
of any duplicates that we have determined has no bearing on the 
difference between the ones that have been approved or not. In this 
case, some may be in the pipeline or they, maybe, have been returned 
as incorrect or inaccurate or badly typed or some—it may be any of a 
half-dozen reasons that MBCA may have returned that to us for 
redoing. 

Mr. Anperson. Of course, I can’t believe, Colonel, that very many 
duplicate items have been eliminated when within this 628,000 approv- 
ed items there are still 195,000 description items of lumber. Now, 
maybe they are not duplicates. You and I can take a piece of 2 by 4 
that is 18 feet long and we can whittle an awful lot of pieces of lumber 
out of it if we care to do so. But to think that would be done and 
every one of those little pieces of an 18-foot piece of 2 by 4 cataloged 
simply shocks me. 

Colonel Larecy. I am sure duplications have been found in the 
field outside of lumber. I mean lumber or food, those very common 
things, usually held in one service—in other words, no one but the 
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Quartermaster has any, I shouldn't say any interest in food, they all 
like to eat it, but he is the only one that stocks it and issues it, and no 
one else is Interested in it froma supply point of view. ‘Those duplic \ 
tions that have been shown up, Mr. Anderson, and they have bee: 
tremendous, is in the common fields of nuts, bolts, screws, hand tools 
the thousand and one things that we so accept in our everyday life 
that you would think everyone knew the answer to, we found we 
didn’t know, that we had duplications right im our own house and 
didn’t know. 

Mr. Anprrson, Colonel, can you tell the committee what you think 
the completion date of the present Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency effort will be? Now understand that the committee unde 
stands that when I say completion, we don’t mean that you have com 
pleted the catalog and you fold the book up at both ends and the job 
is done, because you are removing obsolescent items and obsolets 
items at one end and you are taking new items into the supply at 
this end. 

When do you think the terminal date of the present Munitio: 
Board Cataloging Agency program will be ¢ 

Colonel Largrcy. I think we can complete the items presently 
our system by the end of the next fiscal year, Mr. Anderson. But eve: 
though it is understood thoroughly, there are so many more items Wi 
are going to get in that time that we are still a long way away. Wi 
r very hard at the moment to solve a foolproof method of 


are workin 
cataloging an item at the time we buy it. 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes: but. Colonel, vou haven't answered my ques 
tion. You have indicated that by the end of next vear vou think yo 


“ 


will have completed the Army’s phase of it. Tsay, when do you thi 
the MBCA program, wherever similar item of supply is known 
one name and one number, will be completed? Would you hazard a 
guess on it! 

Colonel Larecy. Mr. Anderson, I can’t answer that except for t 
Department of the Army. We will catalog ourselves. T presume t 
Navy and the Air Force and GSA will do likewise. But I certa 
cannot speak for them, as you know. 

Mr. ANperson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mir. peGRAFFENRIED, No questions. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Cunningham / 

Mr. CuNNiNGHAM. No questions. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Eisron. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask the colonel 
question, You were present in the room, were you not, when Admit 
ox testified 4 

Colonel Larecy. Yesterday, sir: not the first time he testified. 

Mr. Exsvon. Well, he testified that mandatory legislation 11 
opinion was necessary. How do you reconcile his statement. wil 
yours that it is not necessary / 

Colonel Larecy. I believe and I think Mr. Clemente asked 
about that yesterday and he referred to the testimony of the das 
fore when I was not present and I do not know what the admiral! first 
said. 

Mr. Ensron. Well, have you studied the bill introduced by M 
Anderson 4 





Colonel Larecy. 1035 7 

Mr. Exsron. Yes. 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kusron. You feel that none of the provisions of that bill 
necessary ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. No, sir. It is my feeling that the present charter 
gives Admiral Fowler the authority that Mr. Anderson had in wees 
there. I look on cataloging as more or less of a mirror or ; i pl oto 
eraph taken of the shelves and the bins. In other words, ‘ will 7 
flect the stock that you have on hand. It is contusing sometime ‘ett 
cause you have an old substandard item that you cannot throw away. 
It is still good and you still issue it and you have already gotten 
new one. So it appears you have duplication there. You do in num 
bers and the old one, as Mr. Anderson pointed out, w 
out of the system. 

Mr. ANprerson. It takes a aes time, sometimes. 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, s! 

Mr. Evsron. Of course, ne you proceed under your present plan, 
it is subject to change by Executive order later on: isn’t that 


are 


a 


ll one day trickle 


Colonel Larecy. You mean the change of the charter 

Mr. Evsron. Yes. 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir: that would be subject to chan 

Mr. Exsron. Now, if you had mandatory legislation it. 
he subject to change. 

Colonel Larecy. That is correct, sn 

Mr. Exsron. Therefore, don’t vou feel that the « 
be assured that the plan will be carried out and wil 
hy Executive order is to have mandatory legislat 1On 4 

‘Colonel LARECY. ] have ——- Lhhk ade iy pe ersonal Opinion 1 of that. 
lam afraid that there should be a higher opinion expressed in that 
particular line. I personally do not feel that that particular require 
nent is necessary, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. ELSTON. Well, you do apprec F Ate, thoueh, that the 
up may be completely changed by Executive order. 1 
md Congress is seeking to prevent such a chanee, it 
latory legislation. Now isn’t that apparent to you! 

Colonel Larercy. Yes, s oh i But the present charter as now written 
was concurred in by the Department of the Army. We are perfectly 
LOO pe = nt behind it. 

Mr. Exsron, That is true and we are not disputing that. Now your 
statement is based on the hypothesis that we will go right ahead under 
that charter and the charter will not be changed. But what we are 
irving to get at is a system that cannot be changed from day to day 
Ny Executive order. We want a system that will compel the services 
to set up the cataloging system that will save money for all taxpayers 
ind bring about more efficiency in the services. Apparently the only 
vay it can be done is by mandatory legislation. 

Colonel Larrecy. That is my point, Mr. Elston. JT think it can be 
done without that mandatory legislation. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Evston. Yes. 

Mr. Cunninoenam. Is that your reason for opposing, namely, that 
you are doing the job and therefore you don’t need it / 
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Colonel Larecy. I don’t oppose it. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Well, the reason you think it is not necessary is 
because you are doing the job now. 

Colonel Larrcy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunnincHam. All right. Now, my next question is: What 
harm would it do to have miedaiees legislation, if any / 

Colonel Larrcy. I.could see no harm. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. All right. 

Colonel Larrcy. In the cataloging front. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. It would be of benefit to your successor when 
you are transferred, wouldn't it be, mandatory legislation, to someone 
else that is not as famiilar with the job as you are 4 

Colonel Larecy. I just don’t see why we have to have a law in this 
particular field. Now, I think 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. You admit it wouldn't do any harm? 

Colonel Larecy. Iam not a lawyer enough to know what the aspects 
are in robbing the prerogative, say, of the three departments. Tam in 
over my he: id there. 

Mr. Exsron. Colonel, you don’t see anything inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Anderson bill and what you are seeking to 
accomplish ¢ 

Colonel Larecy. There is one thing. Again T say in my interpre 
tation of Mr. Anderson’s bill, the thing that strikes me in it is that the 
cataloger—I may have this wrong, Mr. Anderson—the man that writes 
the book would dictate what was in the supply system. I don’t think 
that isright. If the fighting man needs a new gun, he knows what he 
wants and what he must have and the book writer should not be the one 
to say that. 

Mr. Anprerson. Then, I want to set vou straight because the objec 
tive of my bill is not the cataloger shall dictate what is in the supply 
system, but the cataloger shall dictate what number that item is known 
by in the supply system. 

Colonel Larecy. The number. 

Mr. Anperson. Then there is nothing wrong with that, is there, 
Colonel ? 

Mr. Exsron, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Courrney. One question. 

Mr. Heserr. I may observe there, Colonel, in discussing the pre 
rogatives of legislation and discretion of the departments—and you 
have been there only since 1949 and I don’t know whether you have had 
occasion to come before congressional committees or not. 

Colonel Larecy. Mr. Holifield last year, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. That was the only other time? 

Colonel Larecy. Sir! 

Mr. Heéserr. I say that was the only other time before a congres 
sional committee 4 

Colonel Largcy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hepserr. Our experience dates back a few years prior to that. 
It might be interesting to you to know what we were faced up with 
on many occasions, unless we write specifically and definitely our 11 
tent. The confusion that the country finds itself in today is that the 
laws are being too generally administered not in accord with the intent 
of the Congress. As an example, when we had the draft bill up last 
year, it came to our attention in connection with the collapse of t! 
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Reserve program of the Army, that the Congress wrote into the law 
there shall be a Reserve program and as amazing as it would seem to 
you now, a document was produced here during those heari ings whereby 
the Judge Advocate General of the Army ruled that legislatively the 
word “shall” was mandatory except when inconvenient. And we had 
no Reserve program. So yousee why we must be so meticulous in what 
we write and so persistent in trying at least to get some semblance of 
administration in line with intent. 

Mr. Euston. Mr. Chairman, in addition to that, we had the recent 
exper ience of the Asper group. 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Circumventing the law as enacted by Congress and it 
was set up for that specific and definite purpose. 

Colonel Larecy. We within the Department of the Army, you 
know, are wholeheartedly behind this program and the Munitions 
Board, especially now in the person of Admiral Fowler, is one to listen 
to the arguments and the pleas of the three departments. We are not 
beaten over the head. If we have a proposition to make, we are 
listened to. If we are overruled, we accept it 

I might mention just for information—I do not know that Admiral 
Fowler said it before. You have mentioned that we have been slow, 
and we have been slow. Unfortunately, the Cataloging Agency in 
ro Munitions Board has been without a regular head for about a year. 

Captain DeKay, a very fine officer, left, if you will remember, Mr. 
Anderson, before the hearings last year. AY very fine Ordnance of- 
ficer was gotten to head it up and he no more got there than he was 
seriously ill and never did return to the duty. And I would like to 
state that Admiral Fowler has now—we have located an engineer 
officer presently engaged in cataloging out at the supply control point 
in St. Louis, which General Pick is releasing, to head up the Catalog- 
ing Agency and he will be here no later than May 1. Now that will 
certainly accelerate our program. Iam convinced of that, Mr. Chair- 
nan. 

Mr. Héserr. But after they go beyond the Board, what will happen / 
Supposing a case of this sort. Admiral Fox feels very, very strong 
and so testified about the Navy system. Well, supposing things would 
come to pass that Admiral Fox would be the individual—and I merely 
refer to him as an individual—would then be placed in charge say, 
for instance, of the Munitions Board and he decided to throw out the 
whole thing and put his system in. It could be done without man- 
datory legislation, couldn’t it ? 

Colonel Larecy. No, sir, not as far as the Army is concerned. We 
always have recourse, as it were, through our U ‘nder Secretary who 
is a member of the Munitions Board and any agreement—anytime we 
cannot reach an agreement on an MBCA level, and that has never hap- 
pened to date, it ‘could be referred upstairs to the Munitions Board 
level, 

Mr. Héperr. You have answered my question in the affirmative 
most eloquently. That is what we want the legislation, to tell them 
what they have to do, that there will be no disagreement. We want it 
spelled out. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman I think there is a statement contained 
in the colonel’s own statement this morning that indicates why you 
need mandatory legislation. You said, for example, that the Secre- 
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tary of War on March 20, 1947, directed a personnel reduction in the 
Army and that this resulted in a necessary reduction in the Army 
cataloging operat ion, Which precluded certain Army catalog types be- 
ing maintained on a current basis. 

Now if you don’t have mandatory legislation, the whole program 
can be stopped or at least seriously interfered with by a simple order 
reducing personnel, 

Colonel Larrcy. Mr. Elston, if vou don’t get the money, it is going 
to stop anyway. That was what happened in those lean days. And 
it Was not considered perhaps of such great importance to do all that 
work in view of the fact that we were, we thought we had finished the 
war, 

Mr. Exsron. Well, Congress is not apt to deny money to carry out 
a function which Congress has specifically said has to be done. 

Colonel Larecy. The Congress has always given us the money we 
have asked for on cataloging. I go before another group next week 
toask for some more. 

Mr. Exrsron. Well, they would be particularly interested in giving 
you the money if the law required a certain thing to be done. So you 
would have more assurance that you were going to get the money to 
carry out the program if the law was mandatory. 

Mr. Henerr. May I point out this in following through Mr. Elston’s 
observations, that 5 years ago the Congress passed a concurrent reso 
lution setting forth its intent and also public law 

Mr. ANperson. No, that was in the Fighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Héverr. EFighty-first Congress, but anyway, authorizing this 
actiy ity that is now so active. which did not become so active until this 
committee set and began these hearings and all of a sudden all these 
things that we had expressed a desire and given authorization for 

ere coming to pass. 

It is the same way when the draft is on. I don't think any doctor 
lias ever been drafted, but they certainly ran in and voluntered quickly 
when they put the law in making them subject to the draft. That is 
the whole proposition involved here. Coneress certainly cant col 
tinue to bea policeman on the beat all the time. though unfortunately 
because of the administration of the laws which Congress pass Wt 


are inthe position ot pounding the beat in order to vet thines done tha 


we want done. 

Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. You have an additional statement here. glossary Ol 
terms, which you desire to have included with your statement, I 
take if i 

Colonel Larecy. Mr. Courtney, we reproduced that merely for the 
benefit of the committee. We use standards, standardizations il] 
these words. T thought perhaps it may be of some benefit. 

Mr. Courrney. We appreciate it, Colonel. If there is no objectio 
then, we will incorporate it as an explanation of the terms used in youn 
statement. 

Colonel Larecy. All right. 





(The information referred to is as follows:) 


THE ARMY PARTICIPATION IN CATALOGING PROGRAMS—GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
STANDARDIZATION 


Standardization.—The establishment of a pattern, rule, or form as a basis for 
measurement and comparison in the production and use of materials, machines, 
and products; the selection of types, forms, materials, sizes, elimination from 
consideration of all important variations from the standard adopted 

Standard.— Requirement in text and/or graphical form of significant features 
such as quality, dimensions, weight, color, value, Composition, ete., of types, 
classes, and grades of materials or equipment and engineering codes, definitions, 
symbols, operations, etc., used in production of materials or equipment by or 
for the services. 

Specifications.—The definite, accurate, and complete statements of the tech 
nical requirements for an item, material, process, or service, and the procedure 
to be followed in determining compliance with these requirements. 

Federal interim standard or specification.—A document prepared in proper 
Federal format and issued by a single activity intended for final processing as 
either a newer revised document, but which may be used at the option of using 
agencies before it has been completely coordinated by the several interested 
agencies and has become a Federal standard or specification, 

Vilitary Standard or Specification.—A document prepared in proper military 
format and issued by the Munitions Board Standards Agency for use by all 
activities of the armed services. 

Military interim standard or specification.—A document prepared in proper 
military format and issued by a single activity as either a new or revised docu 
ment, before it has been completely Coordinated as a military standard or 
specification. 

Qualified products list.—This term means a list of products qualified under the 
requirements stated in the applicable specification Lists of qualified products 
are for the convenience of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, their contractors and 
subcontractors in the performance of military procurement functions 

Specification conversion program—An objective of the Munitions Board stand- 
ardization program for conversion of specifications except those used for research 
and development projects, to either the Federal or military series of specifications 
by July 1955.) Specifications not qualified for conversion are neeled 


CATALOGING 


Federal cataloging.—The term applied to operations of the Ariny performed in 
connection with its participation in the development of a Governinent-wide Fed 
eral Catalog systein being established under terms of Public Law 152, Eighty-first 
Congress. This program is administered by the Munitions Board. 

Federal item identification number (FIIN).—The seven-digit nonsignificant 
number assigned, by the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, to each item 
description approved under the Federal Catalog system. 

Description pattern.—A series of description requirements which predeter 
mines the nature and sequence of adequate data required to describe, with con 
sistent uniformity, a given item or group of items. 

Type 1 item description.—A Type 1 item description establishes the concept of 
an item of supply solely on the basis of the approved item name and the descrip 
tive characteristics of the item of supply. The process of identifying an item of 
supply by a type 1 item description is the descriptive method of item identification. 

Type 2 item description.—A type 2 item description establishes the concept of 
an item of supply solely on the basis of the name of the manufacturer of the 
item, the manufacturer's item-identifying number, and the name of the item. 
The process of identifying an item of supply by a type 2 item description is the 
reference method of item identification. 

Type 3 item description.—A type 3 item description establishes the concept 
of an item of supply on the basis of the name of the item, the name of the manu 
facturer of the item, the manufacturer's item-identifying number, and necessary 
minimum identifying and differentiating characteristics which are required in 
iddition to the manufacturer's data. The process of identifying an item of sup 
ply by a type 3 item description is the combination method of item identification. 

Catalog —The official Department of the Army publication for the dissemina 
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tion of item identification and other supply information concerning matériel of 
current interest in Army supply activities. 

Normal cataloging.—The term applied to all operations incident to the mainte 
nance of the Department of the Army system of operation supply catalogs (se 
SR 310-20-2). 

Mr. Courrney. You have indicated now that in your opinion you 
have the tools with which to work and you have referred to the 
directive under which Admiral Fowler is to operate, the directive of 
February 11. 

Colonel Larrcy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. The date of these hearings. Would I understand 
you to take the position that in the absence of the complete vesting 
of authority as it is contained in that directive you would not have 
had sufficient tools to carry out the kind of a program which in your 
opinion ought to be carried out ? 

Colonel Larecy. No, sir, not exactly, Mr. Courtney. The problem 
is so much larger than just cataloging. As I understand it, you are 
after a tool that will whip somebody into line. In other words, in 
your joint operation, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, someone to make 
a decision that the three will have to abide by. But there is so much 
more to unification than just cataloging. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, granting that to be true, but let’s confine our 
selves strictly to the subject of cataloging for the moment and the 
authority which is vested now by the directive of February 11 in 
Admiral Fowler, which is as we understand it the ability to make a de 
cision within that level. Now in your opinion, is that an essential re 
quirement to carry on the program as you conceive it? 

Colonel Larcey. No, sir. It is a help to have it there, but I still 
go back to the point that these three departments of ours certainly can 
sit down and get together and come up with something that is a benefit 
to the three of us. 

Mr. Courtney. Nevertheless you are now in a position to have one 
person to whom you can have access, who is by directive vested with 
the authority to make a decision, such as for example in the case of 
the refinements that you discussed with Mr. Clemente. 

Colonel Larcry. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, in your opinion, that is a desirable position in 
which to have all of the services, 1s it not ? 

Colonel Larecy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. And it is the kind of a tool that you ought to hav: 
to work with ? 

Colonel Larrcy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Colonel, just one further thing. Again re 
ferring to the refinements that you spoke of in answer to Mr. Clem 
ente’s question, where one service gets down to question 14 and takes 
off from there, on these item pattern cards. You are familiar, of 
course, with the provisions of Munitions Board Cataloging Bulletin; 
5 and 17 which allow the services to take that position, running off on 
descriptions, if you please, at the far end—— 

Colonel Larecy. Mr. Courtney, you remember that Admiral Fox 
requested the last of that sentence, “under the provisions,” and so 
forth and so on. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. The portion of the sentence which is the! 
refers to refinements, rather than minimum requirements. 
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Colonel Larecy. That is correct. I remember when that was writ- 
ten, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

Colonel Larecy. And it was written in order that the more meticu- 
lous user would be given a free rein to describe some item that was 
peculiar to his service. For instance, the Air Force many times has to 
add questions to what in the Army is just a very common thing. 
We are not too interested, but the Air Force is determined that that is 
made out of something special that goes in an airplane. Well, Mr. 
Courtney, I ride in those airplanes and I want that. 

If the screw has a little uranium or something in it, why, they can 
have it in another number as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Colonel, as far as that is concerned, do you 
agree with the position of Admiral Fowler that that escape hatch 
should be closed now, or those escape hatches ¢ 

Colonel Larrecy. I agree now. 

Mr. Covrrnery. Closed now. 

Colonel Larecy. And I believe Admiral Fowler has told you that 
we are rewriting that. 

Mr. Courtney. You are rewriting that ? 

Colonel Larrcy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. So there will be less confusion and less difficulty in 
that area, 

Colonel Larecy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. That is all. 

Mr. Heésert. Thank you very much, Colonel. We appreciate your 
coming this morning. 

Colonel Larecy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Heéeverr. We will stand recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock, at which time we will hear from the Air Force. 

(Whereupon, at 11:54 a. m., Friday, March 7, 1952, the committee 
was adjourned until 10 a. m., Saturday, March 8, 1952.) 
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Housk or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m.. the Honorable F. Edward 
Hébert, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Hésertr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Courtnry. Mr. Chairman, we have Col. Whitmell Rison, Col. 
William Miles and Col. Hugh Master here from the Air Force. 

Mr. Hépertr. The committee will come to order. Gentlemen, will 
you rise and be sworn’ Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth as related to this inquiry, so help you 
God / 

Colonel Rison. I do. 

Colonel Mixes. I do. 

Colonel Masrer. I do. 

Mr. H&étperr. Be seated. 

Mr. Cotrrney. Colonel Risen, you have a prepared statement, I 
believe 4 

Colonel Rison. That is correct. I would like to proceed, 

Mr. Courtney. Yes; will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. ANperson. May we have copies of it, please / 

Colonel Rison. Tam Col. Whitmell Rison, Director of Procurement 
and Production Engineering, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matérial. 1am 
here today to discuss with the committee the quest ion of cataloging and 
standardization in its various aspects as this question affects the Air 
Force and its procurement of supplies and equipment, [ have with me 
Col. William M. Miles, Chief, Air Force Catalog and Coordinating 
Office, Supply Division, Headquarters, Air Matériel Command, and 
Col. Hugh H. Master, Chief of Standards Division, Directorate of 
Requirements, Deputy Chief of Staff, Development. Colonel Miles 

in furnish details as to the cataloging operation. Colonel Master is 
familiar with the progress the Air Force has made in the direction of 
standardization and can discuss with the committee questions dealing 
with this subject. 

The Air Force will welcome the opportunity at another time to 
present to this committee what the Air Force is doing to conserve men 
and materials, to save dollars and to increase efficiency all along the 

e, We think we have an important and impressive story to tell. I 
lon't mean to suggest that we feel we are 100 percent efficient. No 
organization nor operation ever is. When we are making procure- 
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ment decisions at the rate of 2,000 a day there must be some errors 
judgment. We are going about correcting our mistakes sensibly ai 
effectively, however, and we think this committee will be interested 
learning what we are doing. 

But we are here today to discuss cataloging and standardization. | 
am sure it is clear to this committee that neither cataloging nor stand 
ardization isan end in itself. Both are means to an end—the end being 
increased efficiency and savings—and must be used together to achiev, 
this end. 

Now I would just like to take a few minutes to explain what we 1) 
the Air Force mean when we speak of cataloging and standardization 
Cataloging is the business of identifying, describing, and classifying 
the innumerable items used by the armed services in a logical and o1 
derly manner. This cataloging operation makes it possible for every 
unit at the consuming end of the Air Force to requisition precisely 
what they need with the least possibility of error. It also reduces 
uncertainty and confusion at the procuring end of the Air Force. 
Proper classification, of course, saves time and trouble in finding the 
item which is required. A full and proper description of the item 
eliminates uncertainty as to whether it will exactly fill the bill or not. 

This cataloging process, then, is the means by which we include 
in a single orderly list, arranged in logical categories, the entire 
vast multitude of items used by the Air Force. To be able to in- 
sert in the catalog a single entry for a single item is in itself no 
mean accomplishment at times. 

This may sound like a ridiculous statement, but let me explain. The 
Air Force procures aircraft from a number of different aircraft 
manufacturers. 

As new models are developed, each manufacturer might develop 
his own nomenclature for each of the thousands of new parts that go 
into the finished product. The Air Force, of course, must procul 
spare parts and miscellaneous items such as screws, nuts, and bolts 
in order to keep these planes in fliable condition. 

We cannot have a catalog cluttered up with a dozen different e1 
tries based on the manufacturers’ various descriptions of what is a 
tually one single item. Of course, it takes some careful work to de 
termine that only one item is involved. When this has been ce 
termined with certainty the Air Force can make a single entry in thie 
proper place in the catalog with a single comprehensive description 
which will enable all users to know precisely what is available. 

This cataloging operation has gone on in the Air Force continu 
ously since the middle 1920's. Ever since that time the Air Force 
has had a single catalog for all of its items. It has been the practice 
of the Air Force to identify, describe, and classify all of their items 
when they are first procured. The committee may be interested to 
know that when a new item is procured the Air Force sends a cata- 
loger right along with the provisioning team to the manufacturers 
plant to develop a proper description and classification of the item 
and to send this on to the central cataloging office for introduction into 
our system. This shows the extent to which the Air Force has bee! 
concerned with proper cataloging. 

This single Air Force catalog is a tool used to provide supply and 
maintenance personnel at all levels with a common language and « 
common reference for information and for the requisition of supp!) 
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items. It permits us to control our inventory in the simplest possible 
manner, to eliminate duplications in requisitioning and to use ware- 
house space more effectively. The supply catalog is needed in our 
system to acquaint the prospective customer with the items available 
for use and to provide information upon which to order needed items. 
[It is the information which the catalog provides which must be in- 
cluded in the requisition in order that the supply point can quickly 
fill the requisition and insure that the item shipped is the item that is 
needed. 

We can see that proper cataloging in itself results in a kind of 
standardization. The cataloging operation eliminates a variety of 
names and descriptions for the same item. It therefore results in 
standardization of nomenclature. Simplification of supply and pro- 
curement operations follows. Instead of ordering the same item from 

dozen different supphers under a dozen different descriptions, a 
single order can be placed. But when we speak of standardization we 
ordinarily are thinking of something that goes beyond the mere sim- 
plification of nomenclature which results from the cataloging opera- 
tion. Standardization of parts and components can best be illus- 
trated by a very simple example. Take the case of two manufacturers 
of airplanes. Take the B-36 and B-7, for example. These are de- 
signed and are being manufactured by different companies. How- 
ever, both airplanes can and should use identical parts, in many cases. 
There is no reason why the same kind of rivets and the same kind of 
elastic stop nuts, and so forth, cannot be used on both airplanes. If 
you can get the aircraft industry to agree on common basic items— 
and they have been most helpful in this respect—great savings in cost 
ought to result and maintenance problems in the field ought to be 
helped enormously. 

In this field of actual standardization of parts and components the 
Air Force has effected real savings. But it is obvious that standardi- 
zation and cataloging are closely related. 

All the items in all of our aircraft must first be properly identified 
and classified in accordance with a single set of cataloging principles. 
Only then is it possible to know whether a real problem of parts 
standardization exists. 

We think it would be a mistake to oversell the effects of our catalog- 
ing operation and of our standardization effort, but neither catalog- 
ing nor standardization will automatically solve our problems. They 
must be put to effective use in both supply and production. No tool 
is any better than the use to which it 1s put. 

Perhaps progress and achievement have not been as rapid as all 
of us might have wished. There is a natural exasperation which 
comes with delay. The tasks, however, are enormous. Thinking 
merely in terms of 5,000,000 items somewhat staggers the imagina- 
tion. Previous witnesses before this committee have described the size 
of the job. Any job which involves analyzing, classifying, and de- 
scribing some 5,000,000 items is not a simple one and the job which 
then involves the necessary testing, research, and development to 
further standardize the classified items is enormous. 

We think solid progress and achievement, however, are being made. 
\dmiral Fowler has told you in his testimony of how he intends to 
run the show and I believe he is satisfied that he has the necessary 
authority to keep the train on the right track. 
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The Air Force is cooperating fully and doing everything possible 
to keep up with the schedule and to get the job done. In short, there 
is no question about our agreement with the objective. We feel that 
the necessary authority exists today to permit the job to be completed 
satisfactorily. We know that its completion will materially assist 
us In carrying out our responsibilities. 

Our position on TH. R. 1033 is the position which has been stated by 
the Department of Defense. We believe that position has been fully 
explained. IT might make this poiat, however, that there is no ques 
tion but that the aims and objectives of the Defense Department and 
the members of this committee are the same. Any differences which 
nay exist relate to procedures and to the organizational methods best 
calculated to achieve the desired end. 

We believe it would be a mistake at this stage in our task to oe. 
inipose a new organization and a of administrative sre over 
system already in operation. Under Admiral Fowler’s new ch: ite 
the objectives of Hl. R. 1033 will come close to being realized without 
the confusion and delay inevitable in an administrative reorganza 
tion of the catalog agency itself. 

If you will bear with me, I will describe briefly how the present 
Federal cataloging system works. Briefly, the three services, under 
the direction of Admiral Fowler, have divided the entire area of 
equipment, supplies, and commodities stocked by the three services 
into what is known as commodity categories. Usually, in the case of 
specialized equipment like airplanes, underwater diving apparatus, or 
field combat attire, the service whose combat or operating functions 
most closely encompass this specialty will be charged with the respon 
ibility for commodity categories within such fields. Thus, the Air 
Force, Navy, and Army, respectively, would have the responsibility 
for the commodity categories listed in the preceding sentence. In the 
case of items in general use among the three services—common-wse 
items, in particular—certain commodity categories have been assigned 
to each service. Thus, the Navy, for example, is charged with the 
responsibility for seeing that the segment of the Federal catalog pro 
eram dealing with antifriction bearings is properly carried out. The 
\ir Force, on the other hand, is responsible for photographie eaup 
ment and supplies. Now, how does this work / 

Let us take common-use items such as photographie equipment for 
an example. This is an Air Force commodity category. As its con 
tribution to the Federal catalog program our technical experts go 
poe the Air Force Supply Catalog and begin to determine the 
basic type of items involved and what distinctive characteristics these 
items possess. An item name is selected for a type of item. Then a 
series of questions concerning the characteristics of this type of item 
is developed. These questions in proper arrangement form an item 
description pattern. When the questions are answered for a specific 
iiem, the answers form the item description. These tentative efforts 
at proper identification must then be coordinated with technical ex 
nerts in the other two Departments—the Army and the Navy—unt 
eventually an appropriate name and an accurate description patter! 
for the iten: are agreed upon, After the name and the descriptior 
pattern are ap proved, each Department prepares item descriptions for 
such items as it may have in its supply system, This description 
then forwarded to the Munitions Board Catalog Agency where it is 
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assigned an FILN number and becomes part of the Federal catalog. 
Now, how do we prevent duplication? Each Department is permitted 
to write up its own item descriptions. But—and this is the important 
feature of the program—before any newly described item can be for 
warded to the Munitions Board for incorporation in the Federal 
catalog, it must be cleared by the Department responsible for the 
commodity category in which that item appears. 

At this point I would like to ask Colonel Miles to explain what we 
have done in the case of 35-millimeter film. Colonel Miles. 

Colonel Mires. When the Navy for example describes the item of 
3o-millimeter film, that is in their system, they answer the description 
pattern, the questions on the description pattern, and submit the in 
formation to our central catalog coordinating office, where this descrip- 
tion is checked against other descriptions that may be in file. Tf the 
description is found to be similar to the one that has already been 
submitted to the Federal Cataloging Agency and has been given 
Federal item identification number, the description is returned to the 
Navy Department with information that the Federal item identifi 
cation number is applicable to that item of description or that item 
of supply. However, if it is determined that the 35-millimeter film 
is distinctly another item of supply, after processing, it is submitted 
to the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency for application of a Fed 
eral item identification number. By doing this, duplicates are elimi 
nated. However, while this same process is going on in many instances 
it is possible for duplicates to creep in, but, by screening, these duphi 
cates are eliminated eventually, 

One point: the Air Force, for example, make a practice, as new 
items of supply are brought into the svstem .of sending cataioging 
personnel to describe these items of supply prior to the time they are 
cataloged. So our cataloging operation a ion at the same time 
that the Federal pee he iar operation is going on. 

Colonel Rison. Thank you. 

To be effective, cataloging must be properly used. It, with testing 
reseaching and development, can obviously promote a standardization 
which will not only reduce the number of ite is inthe svstem but which 
would effect) economies throughout the supply and procurement 
systems. 

An example of what we can do is the following. IT would like to 
ask Mr. Dahm to please come forward and explain several charts that 
we have here. He is from the Air Matériel Command at Wright 
Field, from the Supply Division, and his job is working on cataloging. 

Mr. Dann. For one time in our Air Force supply system, we have 
through gig ern a total of 9.000 different hose assemblies. ‘These 
were used in hydraulic or pneumatic systems and other systems of 
various pieces of equipment. We found through research and iden- 
tification interchangeability, after we had these items, that basically 
the items were composed of only : 2 different sizes of hose. There were 
113 hose clamps. There were only 48 hose connectors in the whole 
croup. So as a result we started thereafter to procure bulk hose 
lengths and these separate clamps and connectors, thereby having a 
total of 193 items to procure, store and issue, as opposed to 5,000. 
As a result, you have savings in these areas of cataloging and ware 
house space and inventory and procurements and in cost. 
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Mr. Courtney. Mr. Dahm, of course the reason you had 9,000 hose 
assemblies was because that was the way the end product was delivered 
to vou by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Daum. Right. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anprrson. I would like to ask if at one time those 9,000 dif 
ferent hose assemblies were stocked and stored in 9,000 differen: 
storage bins / 

Mr. Daum. That is right, they were. Because the thing was that 
the hose length would vary. Possibly you would have the same fitting: 
on the same type of hose, but the length would vary, requiring » 
different identification number. 

Mr. Anverson. Then you have reduced your storage space by a 
fantastic figure ? 

Mr. Daum. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Simply. with hose assemblies alone / 

Mr. Daum. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. Thank you. 

Colonel Rison. These were—Mr. Anderson, these hose referred to 
here in most cases are a special kind of hose for high pressure fuel 
and oil in an aircraft. The manufacturers—the engine is at different 
lengths, you see, off the aircraft nacelle and calls for a different 
length hose. They are all special. So that was a great saving to 
us. 

Mr. Anpverson. Well, I should say so. 

Colonel Rison. Yes. Go ahead, Mr. Dahm, to the next one. 

Mr. Daum. -This is a little bit different example of what we can do, 
together with the standardization and identification and interchange 
ability research. Here we have a nut, a three-eighths inch hexago: 
nut, which is produced and assigned number by 308 different maker: 
and users, actual companies. There is Bendix Aviation, Jaeger Ma 
chinery, and Aircooled. Over here we have elastic stop, et ceters 
Through that operation, or this joint effort between the Bureau ot 
Aeronautics and the Air Forces in these aeronautical standards group. 
we have established an AN standard. 

Mr. Courtney. That is the result of research, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Daum. That is right. In other words, we had so many nut: 
our system. We felt they were identical or so close together that w: 
could come up with a single standard to replace those. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. When was that done? 

Mr. Daum. This particular example—I don’t remember the dat: 

Mr. Héserr. Approximately ? 

Mr. Daum. 1930, 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Thirty 4 

Mr. Daum. Around that time. Now by having this standard, if « 
manufacturer does not know the existence of the standard and he tries 
to introduce into our supply system ¢ 

Mr. H&éserr. May I interrupt you there and ask you a questio! 
In 1930 the Air Force was not in existence as such. 

Mr. Daum. But we have had prior to the establishment of the A 
Force as a separate department a joint standardization effort betwe: 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy Department and the forn 
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\ir Corps of the War Department. It was all in this AN series 
standard. 

Mr. Heéserr. In other words, the development of this catalog by 
the Air Force is an aftermath of the deve ¥oge by the Air Corps? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir, it started with the Air Corps back in the 
1920's. This joint standardization with the Bureau of Aeronautics 
and the old Air Corps has been going on for years. 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, the Department of the Army, or the 
\rmy at that time, besides the technical services, which had its own 
numbers and serials and so on om sO ~~ also had the Air Corps. 

Colonel Rison. That is correct, 

Mr. Heénerr. Now the Air C rea or divorced itself or rather be 
come an entity on its own. 

Colonel Rison. That is correct, si 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? What has 
been done or has anything been done to establish uniform standards 
of interchangeable or reasonably interchangeable articles, such as 
the nut in question, so that when contracts are let to manufacture 
new planes or develop new planes, these standard items are incorpo- 
rated in the design so far as possible? Is there anything done in 
that regard / 

Mr. Daum. Yes, sir. That requirement is made a part of our pro- 
curement specifications. We state in the commodity specification 
that wherever possible we will utilize Government standard parts in 
the design and the build-up of the equipment. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, wherever possible. Is that an optional re- 
quirement or a mandatory requirement ‘ 

Colonel Rison. Let me explain that. sir. As I mentioned a moment 
io, this standardization between the Bureau of Aeronautics and the 
\ir Force of peculiar aviation-type items has been going on for years. 
So we have attempted to abolish the Air Force specifiation and the 
Bureau of Aeronautics specification and have such one specification, 
called an AN—Army-Navy. That was before we became a separate 
\ir Force. Those specifications replaced like specifications in our 
nitire system. So we no longer call for Air Force specification of 
those items. They are AN specifications. The Bureau of Aero- 

uities does the same thing. We automatically call for in our pro 

rement requirements the specification for complete aircraft, so the 
hoses and fittings and valves and pumps and generators and even the 
ureraft engines are identical. 

Mir. Courtney. This is a slight digression for the moment, but let’s 
over it while we are at it. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Supposing you are entering into a contract for the 
levelopment of a new type of engine which would use nuts. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Is it required optionally or mandatory that the 
tems that are shown in your standard identification system, the AN 

‘tem, be incorporated in that design and then that motor é 

Colonel Rison. Yes,sir. That is absolutely mandatory. 

Mr. Courtney. That is a mandatory requirement 4 

(‘olonel Rison. Mandatory. 

Mr. Courtney. That is all. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Heéserr. In connection with that and digressing from the pe: 
liar items, how about common items? You all follow the standardiza 
tion as set forth by the other services ¢ 

Colonel Rison. Are you referring—these specifications 

Mr. Hénerr. No. These are peculiar items to aircraft. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir; these are peculiar to air. 

Mr. Hererr. I am digressing at the moment to ask you what is the 
procedure perhaps you have it later on in your statement. 

Colonel Rison. Yes. sir: we cover that just a little bit later. 

Mr. Henerr. All right, T will wait. 

Mr. Daum. Well, this particular item, then: if we were to buy « 
piece of equipment and at the time of a provisioning conference, a1 
which time we select the bits and pieces to be procured to maintain 
that piece of equipment, if the manufacturer had listed his number 
or one of these numbers as a recommended item to be selected by the 
Air Force, we research the item through reference to the blueprint 
at that time and if we find that the item is in effect this AN standard 
or if we find that the AN standard part could be used in lieu of what 
he recommends, we at that time cause a change to be made and the AN 
number is the item selected. As a result, we prevent these 308 differ 
ent items to be in our supply system and in our supply catalog, and we 
have one stock number for the item. 

We can skip this chart. It is practically the same type of example. 

Here is an example of a fuel shut-off valve assembly and showing 
again as a result of our research how we make it pay for itself and 
pay us. We have this valve assembly here with these fittings on it. 
which was introduced into the system, for two particular types of 
aircraft: The B-50 and the YC—97, at a cost of 8122.05. As additional 
aircraft came into the system, model changes, and so forth, we found 
that the same type of valve was being utilized in the aircraft, only 
different fittings were being placed upon it. It was because of design 
of the equipment around it, and so forth, that they selected other 
fittings to go onto this same basic valve. We in turn—discovering 
that, we said “We will no longer stock these valve assemblies com 
pletely assembled with these special fittings for all these possible 
applications of it. We will stock it by the bare units.” As the time 
comes to put the item onto the aircraft, the man at the field select 
these components required and puts it on. 

Mr. Henerr. Now are you directing your remarks to the Air Fore 
solely ¢ 

Mr. Dati. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Heépserr. Would you tell the Navy—doesn’t the Navy havi 
aircraft and doesn’t the Marine Corps have aircraft and the Arms 
have aircraft / 

Mr. Dan. This type of research is published in our supply cats 
log publications, of which the Navy Department does get a dist! 
bution copy. So the information is made available to them. 

Mr. Héverr. But you just tell them to read the book and enjoy tt 
But what is done by really bringing them together ? 

Mr. Dato. Sir, for the Navy Department to utilize that data’ — 

Mr. Héserr. I am trying to find out: Is there any effort to real!) 
coordinate, except to give them a book and say “Have a nice nights 


/ 


reading on this” ? 
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Mr. Daum. Yes, sir. When the time came that there was enough 
utilization in this particular area, we would get together on a stand- 
ardization. 

Mr. Heérerr. You would get together. What have you done on 
that? Does the Navy know about that ? 

Mr. Daum. I really don’t know, sir, whether the Navy knows or 
not. ‘The data is made available to them. 

Mr. Heserr. | know it is made available. It is a nice book for them 
to read if they want to read it. But there is no direction for them 
to correlate the two efforts at all. 

Colonel Rison. Mr. Chairman, the supply people in the Air Force 
and the supply people in the Navy are working together at all times 
on just such items as this. 

Mr. Heéserr. Colonel, you are talking in generalities. Your com- 
plete statement has been in veneralities. We want to know specifically 
what has been done now, on that particular item. Now is that listed ? 
Does the Navy have that particular item listed, if it is usable to the 
Navy aircraft? If you don’t know, say you don't know. 

Mr. Datum. I don’t know whether the Navy does have that item 
or not. 

Mr. Héperr. That is all right. 

Colonel Rison. The question whether or not the Navy uses this 
particular valve here is whether their aircraft can use it. It is a 
very large valve. As you see, we only use it on some of our larger 
aircraft. 

Mr. Hénerr. Can you tell me any one item that you have which 
is common to the Navy use in its aircraft? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. All engines are common to both Air Force 
and Navy. 

Mr. Hiéwerr. That is right. And you have one number and the 
Navy has another number. 

Colonel Rison. No, sir; they are exactly the same num 

Mr. Héperr. You keep them in the same bin ¢ 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we asked the Navy 
to buy engines for us and we buy engines for the Navy. They have 
the same number and the same nomenclature. 

Mr. Heépserr. All right. 

Colonel Rison. Exactly the same. 

Mr. Daum. This is still another example of the product, or the 
result of research. Here we had a particular standard under the 
AN426 which we no longer had any issues on and action was being 
taken to declare the thing for disposal. Prior to that action, we had 
researched the item to see whether or not it can’t serve another pur- 
pose in our supply system. In this particular case we did find that it 
can serve the same purpose as AN427. As a result of that, we pre- 
vented the disposal of 68,000 pounds of rivets with a dollar value of 
887.000. 

Mr. Anperson. And that, as I understand it, with the AN number, 
scommon to both the Army and Navy? 

Mr. Daum. That is right, sir, the aeronautical field. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Dahm, who does the research in a case of that 
kind where you have an item which is interchangeable cross service? 


ber. 
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Mr. Daum. We have a group of interchangeability technicians in 
our cataloging organization. 

ir. Courtney. Well, I mean does the Air Force do it, or does ¢| 
Navy do it, or do you both combine / 

Mr. Daum. Well, as far as developing the standard is concerned, 

sa joint effort. In many cases, industry participates in it as well. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, but granting that, now—take your bolt 01 
nut or whatever it is over there. Who does the actual research on 
that ? 

Mr. Dan. This particular example was done by supply cataloging 
personnel, interchangeability technicians, at Air Matériel Command. 

Mr. Courtney. In the Air Force? 

Mr. Daum. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. And did the Navy accept the results of your find 
ings or did they make independent studies ? 

Mr. Daum. I don’t know what the Navy position is on this, but 
they may still have a requirement for this item here, the AN426 as 
such. 

Mr. Courtney. My question is about research now. Having made 
the research which you have just described, did that end the subject 
of research / 

Colonel Rison. May I answer that question / 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, Colonel, please. 

Colonel Rison. Both the Air Force and the Navy—this research 
that we speak of in the cataloging operation goes on continuously. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, I grant that. 

Colonel Rison. And the information as one service finds it will 
pass it on to the other and it saves them going through that particular 
item and researching it. 

Mr. Courrney. The question is really do they duplicate research ? 

Colonel Rison. There is bound to be some overlapping because it 
is going on continuously through all items. But the Air Foree find 
ing out this number and furnishing it to the Navy would save then 
the job of covering that item. But the Navy perhaps found out ¢! 
they still had a requirement, even though a limited requirement, 
some of the others, you see. But they now know that they can 
the two interchangeably, you see. 

Mr. Henerr. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Ensron. Colonel— 

Colonel Rison. Yes, si 

Mr. Eisron. You were “able to show that there was a dollar savings 
of $87,558 on rivets alone. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Now, have you calculated what the savings were 0! 
other items that were common to the Air Force and other services / 

Colonel Rison. We haven't tabulated a total of anything of | 
nature because things of this kind could happen every day. 
could find something that is now interchangeable. 

Mr. Exston. Well, have you any idea what has been saved to date, 
approximately / 

Colonel Rison, No, sir: I wouldn't want to make a complete esi 
mate on that. But we consider it so valuable that we keep this ! 
searching operation going continuously. 

Mr. Exston. Well, has it been in the hundreds of million dollar: 
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Colonel Rison. No, sir; I wouldn't think it is anything of that size. 

Mr. Exsron. Not that high? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. When did you find out you could make this saving with 
this kind of an operation / 

Colonel Rison. Quite a while ago. Have you an idea of when that 
first started, the researching operation / 

Mr. Daum. Well, we have had an Air Force supply catalog or a 
former Air Corps supply catalog back since the early 1920’s and this 
same type of process has been going on since that time. 

Mr. Exsron. Yes; but you haven't had the interchanging of items 
that long. Each service has had its cataloging system, each service 
did its own buying, each service did its own storing, and there was 
not much interchanging between them. Now when was it that you 
began to make this research that you talk about and began to stock- 
pile, rather reduce your stockpile of items so that you wouldn’t use as 
much storage space, so that you could make these items available to 
the other services? When did you really begin to do that ¢ 

Mr. Daum. Well, the main effort in that field—well, there are ac- 
tually two areas: The standardization effort, which the aeronautical 
services have participated in since 1930— 

Colonel Master. 1924. 

Mr. Daum. 1924, and of course you have the Federal cataloging 
system which we have started working on in L948. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, that is the point I am getting to. You didn’t 
start on a Federal cataloging system where you gave items common 
numbers and made them available to any services who might use them 
until 1948 4 ; 

Mr. Daum. As far as the large scale, of what is under way today, 
that is true. There was the interchange between the aeronautical 
services prior to that. 

Mr. Exsron. Although it certainly must have been apparent long 
before 1948 that that very thing could be done and that tremendous 
sums of money could be saved. 

Mr. Daum. That is true. Actually, everyone knows the history of 
the Federal cataloging program, how President Roosevelt—or even 
prior to that time—recommended or even gave a directive to the 
Bureau of the Budget to commence a cataloging program, but the 
funds were not provided for it or the manpower. 

Mr. Exsron. Yes: there were a lot of recommendations and there 
has been a lot of talk. That isthe trouble. There has been too much 
talk and not enough action. It wasn’t until 1948 that they got down 
to business and began to really set up a Federal cataloging system. 

Mr. Daum. That is right, sir. That is when the money—— 

Mr. Exsron. Although it was apparent to anyone who worked in 
this field that it could be done and it wasn’t too complex a matter, 
Was It ¢ 

Mr. Daum. Well, it is a large task. It is a little complex. But it 
is true, it was recognized a long time ago that this job should have 
been undertaken. The money was not made available to the depart- 
ments to carry it out. 

Mr. Exsron. What money are you talking about that was not made 
available? 


Mr. Daum. Appropriations money. 
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Mr. Ersron. Was it requested? 

Mr. Daum. Well, I believe the Bureau of the Budget—at that tim, 
the Treasury Department, if [ am not mistaken, made a request. 

Mr. Exvsron. Can you answer that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir, I cannot. 

Mr. Evsron. Can anyone tell us whether there was at any time any 
money requested for this kind of work that was turned down }) 
Congress / 

Colonel Rison. No, sir, I don’t think we can answer that quest io: 

Mr. Evsron. What / 

Colonel Rison. I don’t believe we can answer that question, sir 

Mr. Exvsron. You can’t answer it. Well, now, you don’t know, 
then, that any appropriations were ever denied. ‘The witness just 
testifying said that it was because they didn’t have appropriations 
Now can you explain what you mean by that ? 

Mr. Dann. I was referring to statements that have been incorpo 
rated as part of the history of the Federal cataloging program. As | 
recall, | got the impression that moneys were requested by the Treas 
ury Department at one time to accomplish this program on a Federal! 
basis. At least. if they didn’t request the money, they didn’t have 
the money to do it. That is why the program was delayed until 194s. 

Mr. Exvsroxn. You don’t know who they requested, do you / 

Mr. Dann. No, sir, I don’t know. 

Mr. Exsron. Whether they requested the head of the service or re 
quested the President or how the request was made, or you don’t ever 
know that the request was made, do you ¢ 

Mr. Daum. No, sir, I don't. 

Mr. Exston. But you do know that if you had authorized and gone 
ahead with the cataloging system which began in 1948 over a period of 
years when we were spending billions of dollars, tremendous saving 
could have been made ? 

Mr. Daum. That is right. 

Colonel Rison. But this question of the Air Force and Navy joint 
specifications has been going on for quite a while in the peculiar field 
of specialized aviation items. 

Mr. Courrney. That is parts peculiar. 

Colonel Rison. That is correct. 

Mr. Ersron. Now, Colonel, have you studied the bill that is before 
us, H. R. 1033 ? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Ersron. You haven't? 

Colonel Rison. I have not. 

Mr. Ersron. Who in the Air Force has studied it? 

Colonel Rison. That I am not prepared to answer today. 

Mr. Exston. Have you ever considered that mandatory legislat 
Was necessary ? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Exsron. You haven’t given that any study? . 

Colonel Rison. We haven’t considered it necessary. We think this 
system that we are all working on now and the authority that Admiral 
Fowler has will do the job adequately. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, where does Admiral Fowler’s authority stem 
from ¢ 





Colonel Rison. From the Munitions Board and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Euston. Yes. Now overnight they could issue a directive order 
terminating that authority, couldn’t they ? 

Colonel Rison. I would presume that they could; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. So if that is possible, and certainly it is possible, then 
you need legislation which makes it mandatory that this system be 
followed. 

Colonel Rison. | wouldn't understand as to why it would be ne- 
cessary to issue such an order as that, if it is a cood system and 
working. 

Mr. Evston. Well, let's just take a hypothetical case. Suppose this 
ill, H. R. 1033, had been passed 10 years ago, the system would have 
been put in effect immediately or as soon as it could be set up, how 
much do you think could have been saved? TF dont mean that vou 
an estimate it in dollars and cents, but could you have saved in each 
of the succeeding years as much as you are saving now under the sys- 
em that was set up in 1948 7 

Colonel Rison. I wouldn't know. T am not that 

I]. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, do you know of any reason why if the system 
had been set up 10 years ago you couldn't have saved Just as much as 
you are saving now 4 
~ Colonel Rison. That I don’t know. Tam not that familiar with the 
bill. 

Mr. Heérerr. How long have you been in charge of this program ? 

Colonel Rison. I am not in charge of the program here, but these 
people with me are in charge of the program. 

Mr. Hétserr. Well, we assume that you are the responsible spokes 
man, 

Colonel Rison~. Tam the responsible spokesman. 

Mr. Hénerr. Well, who is in charge / We want to talk to the man 
vho isin charge of directing this program. 

Colonel Rison. Colonel Miles, who is with me here, is in charge of 
the program at the Air Matériel Command. That is where it is actu- 
ly operated. 

Mr. Courrney. Colonel, may I ask—Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Rison. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Colonel, if the directive under which Admiral 
Fowler ig now to operate, the directive of February 11, had been in 
effect prior to 1942 or 1941, in your opinion would that have increased 
the savings possible in that very large program which went on during 
the war ? 

Colonel RIson. In mv opinion it would: ves, sir, 

Mr. Héserr. Continue with your statement, Colonel. 

Colonel] Rison, All right, sir. 

[ think this committee should realize at this point that having a 
ngle catalog@ will not obviate the necessity for each service to main- 
tain some sort of catalog of its own. Some of the considerations 

h require us to have our own catalog are these: The Munitions 
Board has cataloged more than 71,000 items of lumber. The Air 
Force, however, generally uses and only catalogs 311 items of lumber. 
Ifthe Munitions Board published a single catalog of all the lumber 


familiar with the 
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items, every user in the Air Force would have to use a catalog co: 
taining 71,000 items when he only needs a catalog of 300. 

Mr. Hénerr. I may interpol: ite, Colonel, you have a telephone bo 
with thousands of names in it and you only have to get one numlve: 
if you want to call one individual. What difficulty is presented ther 

Colonel Rison. The smaller catalog obviously represents an eno 
mous savings in cost of publication—— 

Mr. Héserr. Will you answer my question there? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. , answered your question. It is in the 
oa of the publication that we are referring to there. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, wa you have the telephone company pul 
lish only one directory to cover the users whom you might expect to 

ae in your business, limited to that / 
Colonel Rison. Well, the telephone company only publishes one 
catalog per city. 

Mr. Courtney. They publish a single catalog or a single listing of 
names or numbers and business numbers to which all people of every 
kind and description may have access. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Because no one can tell the foreseeable need of : 
potential user; isn’t that right? 

Colonel Rison. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrnry. Now, you wouldn’t break that up into categories 
and have only the doctors get a book of patients that they might ex 
pect to call, or conversely. 

Colonel Rison. No. 

Mr. Courtney. Patients have a list of doctors. 

Colonel Rison. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. You wouldn’t limit it to that? 

Colonel Rison. I would not. 

Mr. Courrney. It wouldn’t be practical, would it? 

Colonel Rison. That is right. 

To what extent are we using the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency? We are using it in our catalog as far as it becomes available. 
Sixty-five percent of our items now have been incorporated into the 
Federal catalog system. In another 2 years our catalog will reflect 
Federal catalog data for 100 percent of the Air Force items. We will 
have a cross-reference to the Federal number which will, for examp| 
permit proper identification of excess stocks for the use of other age 
ces. 

Now what about standardization? It can take a number of forms. 
One of these forms has been shown to be the result of cataloging. 
Another ought to be distinguished and should not be confused 
the standardization which results from the proper identificatio: 
items and the elimination of duplicating items. 

As an example, the Air Force and the N ‘avy Bureau of Aeronautics 
have successfully carried on interdepartmental standardization sin 
1924. We have a common interest in aeronautical items and, as a 
sult, a series of joint specifications and drawings were initiated. 
success of this standardization was due in large part to the fact thiat 
the airplane industry was brought into close tie with the Air Force and 
the Navy on many working panels and subcommittees, all wishing 


to standardize and thereby reduce the number of component parts of 
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aeronautical items. There was established a council for military air- 
craft standards and the Army, Navy, and Industrial Engine Group 
whose job is to discuss and find ways to further standardize in the 
aeronautical field. This work is still being pursued vigorously. The 
Aeronautical Board drew up specifications and drawings which were 
venerally used by the aircraft manufacturers. For example, there is 
the specification and drawings covering several hundred aircraft bolts 
by size, material, length, tolerance, and use with a resulting standard- 
zation throughout the industry. If this had not been done, we 
would over the years have had as many types of bolts as there were 
aircraft manufacturers times the number of types of aircraft pro- 
duced by each. 

Within the Air Force standardization has been achieved by select- 
ing types of equipment and material necessary ot our mission through 
the testing of commercial equipment or development of nonexisting 
items and then the standardizing of them by writing specifications 
which will insure quality, interchangeability, and serviceability. In- 
provements are reflected by revising or amending the specification 
when necessary to include new developments or, on the other hand, new 
requirements. When military standardization was made the responsi- 
bility of the Munitions Board, the Munitions Board Standards Agency 
was organized to effect, among other things, interchangeability of 
common component parts. The old Aeronautical Board working 
groups were dissolved and a new group called the Aeronautical Stand- 
ards Group was organized. 

The Air Force has supported the Munitions Board standardization 
program and has converted all of the former joint Air Force-Navy 
specifications, except for about 95, to military specifications. 

The Air Force takes an active part in such standardization agen- 
cies as the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, which issue 
specifications covering medical items: Armed Services Electro Stand- 
ards Ageney, which issue specifications in the electronics field; the 
(Quartermaster Food and Container Institute; the Munitions Board 
Standards Agency, which has charge of the military specification pro- 
gram; the Aeronautical Standards Group, which issues the military 
specifications for items primarily of aeronautical interest; and the 
Federal Specification Board, which is concerned with the preparation 
and use of Federal Specifications. 

We used specifications of other Government agencies to achieve 
standardization to the highest possible degree. We only generate a 
specification when no other suitable specification can be located. 

As we have indicated, we procure many of our items through other 
services and, in general, these services are the agencies to achieve 
standardization. This committee will be interested to know that of 
items other than aircraft and related procurement, 43.6 percent of the 
Air Force procurement is done for us by other agencies. This chart 
shows some of these items. 

Will you put up the big chart there? These are some of the items 
procured for us by other services. This is the Army: small arms and 
ammunition, The Army, food. The Army, clothing. Army, trucks. 
Gasoline and oil are joint Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing 
Agency. The Army, bedding. The Navy, common hand tools. Med- 
ical supplies by the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. 
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And materials-handling equipment by the Navy. These are the items 
that move equipment around in depots. 

Mr. Héserr. Now I think it would be appropriate at this time, 
Colonel, to ask you something about this matter of standardization. 
You have indicated that the program of the Air Force is to adopt and 
utilize the standardization of the other services to its own needs. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Correct. What about some chairs? Do you have to 
go out and test your own chairs? Can't you adopt a standard chair / 

Colonel Rison. Would you care to answer that—— 

Mr. Héserr. That is the $64 question. 

Colonel Rison. I recognize that, sir. 

Mr. Heérerr. What would you use? 

Colonel Master. We would use the Federal specification of the 
General Services Administration. 

Mr. Héverr. That is what you would use. Well, I want to read 
vou a little letter from Dayton. This is as of January 21, 1952, in 
connection with the purchase of some chairs, some de luxe chairs out 
at Wright Field. 

Mr. Exsron. Stenographers’ chairs. 

Mr. H&perr. Stenographers’ chairs | reading | : 

The laboratories at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Wright Air Develop 
ment Center, have been conducting additional investigations on certain typist 
chairs of the type covered by GSA specification No. 98. It has been ascertained 
that some of the chairs manufactured under this specification have been im 
proved in quality to such a point that it may be advisable to classify these chairs 
as “standard.” They are also examining chairs of the type covered by GSA 
specification No. 701 to determine under what conditions the procurement of 
this chair will. represent a definite economy to the Government because of its 
durability and longer useful life. At this time these tests have not been com 
pleted. 

That was signed by Maj. Gen. W. D. Eckert. 

Now tell me, Colonel, arent you all testing chairs which have al 
ready been tested? It was a standard GSA specification chair. Why 
was Wright Field making further tests 4 

Colonel Rison. Tam not prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. Heserr. Why aren't you prepared to answer? We asked for 
the responsible party to come here today. 

Colonel Rison. To talk on standardization. That particular ques 
tion | will have to defer and furnish you a statement, if you would 
like, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Unfortunately, we are always furnished with state- 
ments later on. This committee has been trying and trying as hard 
as it knows how to get the responsible individuals here and 1 don’t 
think there is any doubt in anybody’s mind in any service as to the 
individual we want before us. Now why didn’t the Air Force send a 
man here today that could answer these questions? Because we didnt 
call him by name and date of birth? 

Colonel Rison. We will furnish a witness, if you care so. 

Mr. Hérerr. I know you will furnish a witness. Why haven't you 
done it today? You knew what we wanted. 

Colonel Rison. We didn’t know you were 
chairs today, sir. 
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Mr. Heserr. No, you didn’t know we were going to talk about 
chairs. We are going to talk about the whole procurement program— 
standardization. You knew we were going to talk about it. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hreerr. Well, why didn’t that man come here today ? 

Colonel Rison. We are prepared to talk about standardization. 

Mr. Hénerr. We are talking about it and now you are defering an 
answer. Now whi did the Air Force go out of its Way to test chairs 
which are already standardized by the General Services Administra 
tion? 

Colonel Rison. That I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. Well, who knows’ What is the man’s name? 

Colonel Rison. General Eckert wrote you 

Mr. Héserr. Have you more phantoms out at Dayton than you 
have at the Pentagon / 

Colonel Rison. No, sir. 

Mr. Heéperr. Who is the man now that can tell us that ? 

Colonel Rison, You gti a letter from General Eckert on the sub 
ject. If you would like him to testify further on it, he can appear 
before this committee. 

Mr. Heéperr. Whv didn't the Air Force deliver to this committee 
today the witness that could answer these questions / 

Colonel Rison. We weren't asked specifically for that 
witness. But if vou want General Eckert— 

Mr. Heéserr. Do you tell me that every time a committee wants to 
know a question, we have to give a specific question and then find 
out what specific individual is going to come before this committee to 
answer it / 

Colonel Rison. We want to give vou the best answer we possibly 
can to any quest ions that you ask, 

Mr. Heéserr. You knew we were investigating. Why wasn’t the 
responsible individual brought here today 4 

Colonel Rison. That IT can’t answer. 

Mr. Héperr. Well, who can answer? Who can answer? 

Colonel Rison. We will just have to get you an answer to the ques- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, T am persuaded at this time, Colonel, that we 
recess the hearing until we get the man who can answer the questions. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if we have to have 
one witness for chairs and another witness for shoes and another wit- 
ness for rivets and another witness for something else. 

Colonel Rison. No, sir, that is not true. We don’t need that many 
witnesses here. But we have answered the first part of the question 
that chairs normally are procured under the GSA specification. 

Mr. ELSTON. You said 

Colonel Rison. Why the particular chair Was being tested at Wright 
field Tam not pre pared to answer. 

Mr. Exsron. You said in answer to the chairman’s question that 
you didn’t know you were going to talk about chairs today. Now we 
may bring a chair witness in and ask about shoes and he will say he 
didn't know we were going to talk about shoes. What we want to 

now is who we have to call that can testify as to all these items and 
ress us the answers to the questions which we want answered. Now. 
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who is the head of this department that would pass on a question such 
as the standardization of chairs or the conducting of new tests on 
chairs to determine whether or not the Air Force wants to buy those 
chairs instead of the chairs,that are already standardized ? 

Colonel Rison. Well, that would be our research and development 
people that develop all new specifications. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, do I understand that the research and develop 
ment people have the authority to go ahead and conduct experiments 
on new chairs when there is already a standard chair in use through- 
out all of the Government departments ? 

Colonel Rison. There should be no occasion for testing any chairs 
that have been standardized within all Government agencies. 

Mr. Eston. I agree with you on that. 

Colonel Rison. Yes. 

Mr. Exstron. But the fact of the matter is that it was done. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And done ata very considerable cost ? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. There is nothing about a typist chair that is very 
complex. 

Colonel Rison. That is correct. 

Mr. Exsron. Or that requires a tremendous amount of research. 
Typists have been sitting on chairs for many years and I haven’t heard 
of many casualties. 

Colonel Rison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ersron. Among them. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And yet the Air Force, in time of war, when they 
should be devoting their attention to other things, are conducting 
elaborate experiments testing typists’ chairs to see if they can develop 
one that is a little bit stronger. 

Colonel Rison. That is right. 

Mr. Ersron. Now, who would have the authority to go ahead and 
order that kind of expensive investigation ? 

Colonel Rison. The Chief of the Research and Development within 
the Air Force can run any tests that he cares to. This test that you 
refer to was conducted by that agency. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, who ordered him to do it ? 

Colonel Rison. That is within his- 

Mr. Exsron. Or did he do it within his own initiative ? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir; that is within his own prerogative to run 
any tests that he cares to. 

Mr. Extston. Who is he? 

Colonel Rison. General Partridge. 

Mr. Evsron. General who? 

Colonel Rison. General Partridge is the Chief of the Research and 
Development. 

Mr. Evsron. You don’t know anything about the chair incident 
yourself ? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir; Tam not familiar with it. 

Mr. Heéeerr. Never heard of it? 

Colonel Rison. Sir? 

Mr. H&zerr. Never heard of it ? 
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Colonel Rison. I have read about it in the paper. 

Mr. H&épert. That is all you know about it, what you read in the 
paper ¢ ; 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir; that is all I know about it. 

Mr. Héperr. You never heard it discussed verbally; have you? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir. 

Mr. H&éperr. No discussion at Wright Field about the chair in- 

dent ¢ 

Colonel Rison. I am not from Wright Field, sir. I am from Air 
Force headquarters here. 

Mr. Exsron. Anybody here from Wright Field / 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir; Colonel Miles is from Wright Field, but 
he is from the Supply Division out there. 

Mr. Héperr. Suppose the colonel try to answer the question of Mr. 
Elston. 

Colonel Mines. I don’t know anything about it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. H&éperr. You never heard it discussed at Wright Field ? 

Colonel Mires. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. You don’t know anything about the incident of test- 
ing chairs at Wright Field ¢ 

Colonel Mixes. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. What is your particular position at Wright Field ? 

Colonel Mixxs. I am in the cataloging office, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Is there a standardization officer here ? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. Colonel Master is the standardization 
officer. 

Colonel Masrrer. I am from headquarters standardization, Chief of 
Standards Branch, headquarters, USAF. 

Mr. Courrney. Where is that ¢ 

Colonel Masrer. Here at. headquarters. 

Mr. Courtney. Here in Washington ¢ 

Colonel Master. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, isn’t there any control within the Air Force 
on standards to be adopted? Does standardization mean anything 
in the Air Force or is everyone free to embark on their own any time 
they want to get into a procurement and make new standards as they 
goalong? Isn't there any control, Colonel ? 

Colonel Master. Yes, sir; there is control within the Air Force, 

Mr. Courtney. What kind of control would be exercised in the 
matter of the procurement of chairs, for example, where we have the 
General Government of the United States, which is a sizable institu- 
tion, we think, establishing standards for common items—chairs, 
things that are used in all offices, Air Force, and others? What kind 
of control is there that would limit or require the Air Force to con- 
form to the standards adopted by the General Government! Is there 
any such control ? 

Colonel Master. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, where is it and who js the responsible 
lividual 

Colonel Master. The Armed Services Procurement Regulation 
ates what specifications we will use and they are enumerated in 
ie Armed Services Procurement Regulation. That is the control 
that I know of, sir. 
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Mr. Courtney. Is that the only control ? 

Colonel Masrrer. Well, it is exercised within the Air Force by 
responsible people. . 

Mr. Courrnry. No, but, Colonel, is that the only control within 1 
Air Force? 

Colonel Masrrer. Well, the Armed Services Procurement Regulati 
is implemented by the Air Force Manual 70-6. 

Mr. Courrney. And is that, again, the only control 4 

Colonel Masrrer. That is the control for— 

Mr. Courrney. Who is responsible within the Air Force for « 
forcing the requirements of those regulations on standardizatioy 
common items? Who would be responsible for any departure f1 
standardization in the Air Force? 

Colonel Rison. I will answer that. 

Mr. Courrney. Colonel. 

Colonel Rison. Any departure from standardization that has 
ready been set up in specifications would require individual approvs 
te depart from that specification and that would have to come fro 
the research and development people. In other words, the procure 
ment agency buying against these specifications would have to go over 
to the research and development people to get a special deviation t 
depart from the standard specification. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, would that be General Partridge? 

Colonel Rison. General Partridge is in charge of all research at 
development. 

Mr. Courrney. Would he be the one, then, who would author 
departures from standards ¢ 

Colonel Rison. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrney. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Colonel Rison. That is correct. 

Mr. Exvsron. Mr. Chairman, just one question. As T understood 
your testimony, Colonel, the Air Force, for example, conducts resea 
with respect to items that are peculiar to the Air Force / 

Colonel Rison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. The Navy conducts experiments with regard to item 
that are essentially peculiar to the Navy / 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extsron. In other words, so there will be no duplication ? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsvon. Of research / 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Euston. Now, would you tell us what there is about a typ 
chair that is peculiar to the Air Force ¢ 

Colonel Rison. Sir, there is nothing peculiar about that chair to th 
Air Force. 

Mr. Exvsron. Well, then, if the Air Force was conducting a resear 
into typist chairs and it was not peculiar to the Air Force, how do wi 
know the Navy wasn’t doing the same thing and the Army the sam 
thing and perhaps the Marine Corps the same thing / 

Colonel Rison. I don’t know that, sir. 

Mr. Etsron. And you know of nothing in the regulations at 
present time or in the law that would prevent each one conduct 
experiments to determine the same thing! 








Colonel Rison. IT know of nothing in the law that would prevent 
them from doing it, but I don’t know of any occasion why they should. 
| am not. sure why they tested this particular chair. Of course, there 
isa standard specification, a GSA specification of a typist chair. 

Mr. Ecsron. If there was something in the law that required the 
services to use standard items, something that was common to all the 
services, then these expensive and costly and unnecessary and unwar 
ranted experiments could not be carried on, could they? TI think it 
sobvious. You don’t need to answer it. . 

Colonel Rison. Well 

Mr. Euston. And doesn't that in itself indicate the necessity for 
levislation ? , 

Colonel Rison. [I don’t know that that indicates the need for the 
egislation. If that is to be carried out. it means closer management 
ontrol by the individual heads of the services. 

Mr. Exsron. That is just what legislation would brine about and 

e exhibition of the Air Force going out and conducting these ex 
periments to determine if here isn’t a better typist chair is just an 
ndication, in my judgment, of the necessity of mandatory legislation. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heéperr. Yes. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. ANprRsoN, Colonel, did you prepare this statement ? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprrson. I find it, perhaps vou won't, but T seem to find it 
somewhat contradictory, On page 2—will veu refer to it, please 

Colonel Rison. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. Beginning of the last paragraph, you sav: 

This cataloging process, then, is the means by wh 
derly list, arranged in logical categories, the entire 
the Air Force 


} 
1h) 


Now will you please turn to page 12% In the first 


The Munitions Board has cataloged more than 17,000 iten 


s of lumber 


Munitions Board published a single catalog of all tl 


tl thie LTTE Items, eve 


Force, however, generally uses and only catalogs 311 items of lumber. 


} 


ser in the Air Force would have to use a catalog containing 17.000 


In, 26 


items \ 
vy needs a catalog of 300 

Now, to me that appears to be a little contradictory. First, you 
ay a single orderly list is the proper way to do it. Then you try to 
explain that a separate catalog Is needed by one of the ser Ices for 
tems that are common. Now, that reminds me of the reference made 
y the chairman to the telephone book. If you are in Chicago and 

uu Want to eall someone in Dallas, you don't vO dow nstairs and look 
or the Chicago phone book. 

You get the Dallas phone hook and vou find listed there the hame 
of the party that you want, the first name—I mean the last name, the 
inst name and initials and the telephone number. Well, the telephone 
ompany puts out those books and they see to it that a Dallas phone 
00k is available in Chicago so that anyone in Chicago wanting to 

lla person in Dallas can refer to the Dallas book. Well, now, my 
lea of a catalog is very much the same. The Munitions Board, in 
etlect, in this instance is the telephone company, and it makes avail- 
ble to the various services that category of items that that service 
eds, but it comes from the single catalog. 
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You see what I mean? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANvERSON. There is no duplication there. You don’t find the 
Dallas number in a Chicago book. Now, that is my idea of what a cat- 
alog should be. Don’t you agree? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. In other words, you don’t have to carry in your 
stocks a catalog listing 17,000 items of lumber. You would have a: 
signed to you only those 311 categories or items of lumber that you 
need. 

Colonel Rison. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. And for your information, although you say here 
the Munitions Board has cataloged more than 17,000 items of lumber, 
we were told yesterday by Colonel Larecy that the Army has 195.000 
items descriptions of lumber in the Army alone. So, I think we wil! 
have to agree, Colonel, that there is certainly some duplication there. 

Colonel Rison. That is right. 

Mr. ANnperson. Now, another thing that disturbs me about your 
statement: On page 12, you get down to the next to the last paragraph 
and you say | reading |: 

In another 2 years our catalog will reflect Federal catalog data for 100 percent 
of the Air Force items. We will have a cross-reference to the Federal number 
Which will, for example, permit proper identitication of exeess stocks by the use 
of other agencies. 

Now, there you defeat again the purpose of the single supply cata- 
log. That is a cross-reference project, and similar items are going 
to be cross-referenced to a single number. In other words, the Army 
may have a catalog, the Navy a catalog, and the Air Force a catalog, 
and then you cross-reference to a single MBCA number. 

So, you have three duplications in the services to start with. Is 
that your idea of the way a single supply catalog ought to operate / 

Colonel Rison. You want me to explain that? May we have Mr. 
Dahm explain that in a little more detail ¢ 

Mr. Anprerson. Anyone who can. 

Colonel Rison. Mr. Dahm, will you come forward, please ? 

Mr. Daum. What you are questioning is the statement about 

‘oss-reference / 

Mr. Anperson. Correct. 

Mr. Daum. Actually, there has been no decision made yet within 
the Air Force as to whether or not the Federal item identification 
number as it exists today will eventually be the Air Force stock num- 
ber. There are many things which the character of that number has 
that might cause serious disruption to our whole supply system, our 
whole logistic system. 

We do so many things in our system today through mechanical 
equipment—I BM equipment and that type of equipment. The nun 
ber as it is assigned by the Cataloging Agency—and I would agree that 
through that type of program it is the only kind of a number that 
could be assigned—will not lend itself to listing of the items in 4 
chronological sequence on the basis of the number alone. 

For ex sample, an item of a can of beans can come in today and it wil! 
be assigned a number, 123 - The next item to come in will be a scres 
driver. It is assigned 1235, for example. Naturally, they are in two 
different commodity areas. If we had a bunch of screw drivers, we 
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would want them listed in our catalog in sequence, a 6-inch screw 
driver, a 7-inch screw driver, an 8-inch screw driver, and so forth 
down the line. 

Those are the areas that have given us problems. We have in our 
supply system authorization tables by which we tell an organization, 

“These are the pieces of equipment w hich you are authorized to draw. 
These are the pieces of equipment that you require to do your job.” 
Those lists are made up through mehcanical processes, through these 
IBM machines, again, or electrical accounting machines, I should say. 
That particular listing becomes the squadron property book. 

So there, within a category of such as hand tools, you will have a 
classification of these hand tools. The first item in the list, if it is 
sequenced mechanically, may be a pair of pliers. The next item may 
be a screw driver. The next item may bea chisel. The next item may 
be another screw driver of a different length. Those things bother us. 

Mr. Anperson. I know they bother you. They bother us, too. 

Mr. Héperr. That is why we are sitting here. 

Mr. Anperson. Because we can’t see for the life of us why the 6- 
inch serew driver, the 7-inch screw driver, and the 8-inch screw driver, 
a common hand tool, can’t be listed under exactly the same number for 
each of the services. 

Mr. Daum. Well, we provide through this method of cross-refer- 
ence, Which the de ato nts are going into today as far as utilization 
of this data is concerned, a cross-reference from: our number to their 
number. So, we have a common reference number to deal between 
the three Departments or between ours and the civilian agencies. 

For example, in our entire om partmental procurement request, going 
from the Air Force to the Navy, for example, instead of citing our 
number as a reference number, we can cite the Federal item identifica- 
tion number with the description. They know exactly then what we 
are talking about, what we want. 

They, in turn, may have a list of excesses which they propose to dis- 
pose of. If they come to us and list those excesses by the Federal item 
identification number with the quantities, we can take that list and we 
know what they have available and we can select the items from that 
listing to meet our requirements, if we have requirements for same. 

Mr. Anpbrrson. Yes, but if we wind up with what we contemplate 
eventually as a single supply catalog and it consists of cross-referenc- 
ing the service numbers to a single MBCA number, then we have not 
achieved the purpose that we seek to achieve, which is a single supply 
catalog to be used by all of the services. 

Mr. Daum. I think what we are seeking is a uniform language for 
each item of supply. 

Mr. Anperson. Uniform language and a single number. 

Mr. Daum. And a single number. 

Mr. Anprerson. That is correct. I don’t mean a cross-reference 
number. 

Mr. Daum. Well, you have to weigh the benefits of what you are 
going to accrue by that. Now, this hasn’t been thoroughly studied out 
by all the military Departments, and certainly hasn’t been studied out 
by us at Air Mz itériel Command, but probably we can attain all of the 
benefits and all of the objectives stated for the Federal catalog pro- 
gram by cross-referencing only, by converting our names and our 

scriptions to the Feder: al descr iption and by providing a cross-refer- 
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ence from our existing Air Force stock number to the Federal item 
identification number and vice versa. 

Now, if that can be done, certainly we can save a lot of money in 
changing all of these locater cards in warehouses, bin labels, parts tags, 
and that type of stuff. There is a lot of people involved when you 
change such a number. 

Mr. Anperson. You demonstrated to the committee very graph 
cally this morning how the savings will accrue by the reduction of 9,000 
hose assemblies to—I forget what the number was: it was very small 
193, as LT recall, it was. 

Now, what is the attitude of the Air Force today, if you can give 
it to the committee, in connection with this program in New York, 
the HAM machine program? Less than a year ago the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force addressed a letter to General MeNarney, in 
which he rather sharply criticized this IBM process in New York as 
apparently not achieving the results desired. Has the attitude of 
the Air Force changed since that letter was written on March 27, 1951 / 

Mr. Datum. Yes, sir; I think you have statements that were fur 
nished to the committee previously on that particular project. Our 
objections at that time were primarily the timeliness of it. “That ob 
jection has been pretty well overcome by the delay in establishing the 
procedures for the project and the delay in implementing those pro 
cedures. So, our objection a year or a vear and a half ago in that re 
spect no longer exists. 

Mr. Courtney. You mean the delay in issuing the directive of Feb- 
ruary 11 under which Admiral Fowler is now to operate / 

Mr. Daum. No,sir. Lam talking about the delay in developing the 


detailed procedures which would cause the cross-referencing project 
being essentially proceeded up at Brooklyn. 

Mr. Anprerson. I think, Mr. Courtney, that the delay to which you 
refer Is explained better ina letter dated January b. 19D]. signed hy 
Major General Farthing, United States Air Force. In paragraph 2S 
he says | reading |: 


Consequently, it is considered essential that the Munitions Board cataloging 
gency issue a statement of policy immediately in sufficient detail as to indicat 
he type of end product to be made available to the service. Such statemer 
should include (a) the objectives of the program, (4) the scope of items to be 


} 


cataloged, and (¢) the type of catalog to be compiled 

Now, that is only a little over a year ago, and vet we have had test! 
mony from the Aur Force this morning—and T do not condemn the 
\ir Force. They have what I think is an excellent catalog, but that 
isan Air Force catalog. It isn’t a single supply catalog. So, T think 
just a little over a year ago we find out that even though it has been 
testified this morning that they really went to work on this project in 
1948. the Munitions Board still has not issued the type of directive or 
information to the services that was necessary to make it work, 

And that type of directive did not issue until this committee held 
its first day’s hearing. Now, that is what has actually occurred. So, 
we havea lot of wasted time and a lot of wasted effort behind us. 

Mr. Heéserr. I might say, Mr. Anderson, that if the Munitions 
Board had acted promptly it would have been the story of the man 
biting the dog. It would have been unusual. 

Mr. Anprrson. I would just like to ask the colonel one more ques 
tion. Thank you very much. 





Colonel, you say you prepared the statement and you have been 
asked a couple of questions about the bill which has now been referred 
to this committee, H. R. 1033. You state on page 6, in the bottom 
paragraph [reading | : 

Our position on H. R. 1088 is the position which has been stated by the De 

tment of Defense. We believe that position has been fully explained 

Well, Colonel, as one member of the committee, I don’t think it has 
been fully explaimed, Kor instance, a couple of days ago we had ad 
vised Admiral in Charge of Navy Material sitting right where you 

re. Inanswer toa direct question, he said that im his opinion manda 
tory legislation was necessary. 

Yesterday, a Colonel Larecy testifving for the Army said that his 
position Was In support of the Department of Defense, that manda 
tory legislation wasn't necessary. You make the same statement this 

jorning. Now, it is apparent to the members of the committee that 
here must be some contusion among t he services with reference to the 
desirability of this committee proposing mandatory legislation to the 
full committee. 

Now, vou say you are not familiar with the provisions of H.R. 1035, 
mid vou refer to the excellent job that vou think is being done under 
\dmiral Fowler’s new charter. Are you aware of the fact that the 

harter under which Admiral Fowler is operating today pursuant to 

‘directive of February 11 is practically section 5 of H. R. 1035 4 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir: Tam familiar with the fact that it is very 
close, 

Mr. Anperson. Then vou agree that there is something good about 
H.R. 1085 4 

Colonel Rtson. I didn't say it was bad. 

Mr. ANperson. Or a bill of that type ¢ 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Now, don't you recognize the fact, Col 


}. 


nel, that the 
“ume Individuals who are running the program today under the pres 


ht directive are not always COMY to be there and that a subsequent 
Secretary of Defense or a new Chairman of the Munitions Board ear 

lange that directive, as has been pointed out by the chairman, over 

eht and go right back to the old system of doing things, or perhaps 
hould say not doing things / 

Don't von believe, then, that being the case, that it would be hig 
esirable if Congress, acting under its constitutional duties and re 
sponsibilities, directed that the tvpe of program we are Seeking to 

hieve be carried out? Don’t you think that is a pretty good idea 

Colonel Rison. Well. if we had any assurance that the rotation of 
personnel that vou mentioned there were FOING to tail to carry on 
vith this program, vou would be right. It would be absolutely neces 
sary to require it by law. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. Colonel. Because we have no assur 
ince that rotation of personnel is going to continue to carry out the 
objectives which have been outlined for Admiral Fowler. We have 
no assurance of that, and it is our responsibility to see that, no matter 

ho is down there, the job will be done. 

Now, I don’t want to embarrass you. IT know what you have to say 
ip here. You are not the Chief of the Staff of the Air Force. You 

not the Secretary of the Air Force. I know what the position 


Hehly 
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of the Air Force is, and you have been told to say this; so you have { 
say it. But you are not familiar with the legislation. You admit t! 
parts of it that are already in affect are good. 

Well, the committee thinks the rest of it is a pretty good idea, to 
That is all for me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hésert. Take that down. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman, don’t you think it is about tin 
you got the Chiefs of Staff up here to answer some questions 4 

Mr. Hézerr. They probably would say somebody else had to come 
up if we didn’t ask them about the particular thing we had in mind 

Now, Colonel, can you answer this question, or is somebody here- 
we didn’t write this down or request you and say we are going to talk 
about shoes this morning; so probably your shoe expert isn’t here 
Can any of you witnesses tell me something about the standardization 
of shoes ¢ 

Colonel Rison. I would like to call on Colonel Lehrke, from ou: 
Supply Division at Wright Field. 

Mr. Héserr. Can he tell us about the chairs, too? 

Colonel Rison. He is not here this morning, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. Oh, he is the little man who isn’t here. Now I want to 
get to the shoes and he is not here. 

Colonel Rison. The shoes are procured for us by the Army. 

Mr. Courrney. Who writes the specifications? 

Colonel Rison. The Army writes the specifications. 

Mr. Hérnerr. The Army tells the Air Force what kind of shoe it 
going to wear? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, su’. 

Mr. Courrney. Don’t this research and development group unde! 
General Partridge have anything to do with it? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir: they do some research and development 
on shoes, but the only kind they are issuing, are those special kind of 
shoes that you wear in flying, like altitude—— 

Mr. Courtney. Flying boots. 

Colonel Rison. Flying boots, and things of that nature. 

Mr. Courtney. Distinguish those things—— 

Mr. Heperr. I am talking about dress shoes. 

Colonel Rison. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Who writes those specifications ? 

Colonel Master. I would like to say that we use a military specifica- 
tion on that. That specification is developed by the Department of thi 
Army. If we can use the same type shoe that the Army uses, we will 
do it. If the color is different, that can be so stated. 

Mr. Héserr. Is there any reason why a flier can’t wear the same shoe 
that a soldier wears when they are walking? Is there anything pecu 
liar about the way a flier walks as compared to the way the sailor o1 
soldier walks? : 

Colonel Ritson. No, sir. 

Mr. Héesert. Why do you need different shoes? 

Colonel Rison. We don’t. 

Mr. Hérert. Walk up there and look at those specifications, righ! 
on that top board there. 

Mr. Courtney. Now the Army and the Air Force specification is th: 
same, just as the colonel has testified. 
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Mr. Héserr. The Army is the same and the Air Force is the same. 

Mr. Courtney. And the Air Force is the same specification. The 
color is different. 

Mr. Hesert. All right. How about the Navy? 

Mr. Courtney. The Navy is over there with a different spec ification 
on the right. And the Marine Corps is over on the left with still 
another specification. So you have three sets of specifications for 
four kinds of shoes. 

Mr. Heserr. Now, is there any reason why a sailor should have a 
different shoe than a flier or a soldier ? 

Colonel Rison. Not that I know of. s 

Mr. Héeserr. What are you all doing about it ? 

Colonel Master. W ell 

Mr. Héperr. Yes, sir 

Colonel Master. a as we are concerned, the Army does buy 
our shoes under a military specification. 

Mr. Héserr. I am not talking about that, Colonel. We are trying 
to find out the unification and standardization of common items. 

Colonel Masrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. We are interested to know why the same shoe can’t 
be worn by the sailor, the flier, and the soldier. Is there any reason 
why there should be a different shoe, different specifications which 
result in different prices? That is what we want to find out. 

Colonel Rison. There is none that I know of. 

Mr. Heserr. Well, why isn’t it being done? Why do you have 
different specifications resulting in different prices 4 

Colonel Rison. Sir, we have the same specification as the Army. 

Mr. Heserr. [I am talking about the sailor now. 

Colonel Rison. I can’t answer for the Navy, sir. 

Mr. Heésertr. Well, do you know any reason 1 why a sailor should 
have a different shoe / 

Colonel Rison. No, sir, I don’t know of any reason why he shouldn't 
use the same shoe. 

Mr. Hésertr. There must be a weakness in the system somewhere 
if that prevails. What is your answer? 

Colonel Rison. We can’t—— 

Mr. Héperr. Silence / 

Colonel Rison. No, sir; we can’t speak for the Navy. 

Mr. Hepert. I didn’t ask you to speak for the Navy. I asked you: 
Couldn’t a sailor wear the same shoe 

Colonel Rison. Absolutely. 

Mr. Héserr. And if they don’t wear the same, then there must be 
a weakness in the system somewhere, which procures those shoes? 

Colonel Rison. They are certainly not coordinated together, that 
is right. 

Mr. Hépert. Then there must be a weakness, if they are not co- 
ordinated ? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. All right. If you had said that in the beginning, we 
would have saved a lot of time. It is ae milling teeth to get answers. 
{ might say, not to you personally, sir, but the demonstration of what 
the Air Force has’ sent up here this morning is the most emphatic 
testimonial we have for the necessity of mandatory legislation. It 
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seems like the services have to be told what to do and then policed 
after they are told what to do. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. With a few penalties in the law. 

Mr. Heéserr. With a few penalties in the law, absolutely. f al 
most go to say it isa disgraceful exhibition of the lack of cooperation. 
I might say to the committee that only yesterday, as the result of 
trying to find out who these individuals were down at the Pentagon 
who put out thi propaganda line, we were told that the complete list 
was not supplied because we didn’t ask for the complete list. 

So nobody here can tell us with authority why these things aren't 
done; is that vour answer, Colonel 4 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir, | can’t tell you. 

Mr. Heeerr. T don’t see any reason that we dally any longer with 
the witnesses who are not the authoritative people. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the committee have 
before it the officer who is responsible for the research and pro- 

irement of these typist chairs that the commiuttee was trving to find 
out about this morning. 

Mr. Hep RT. We will have before us that individual. 

And, Mr. Courtney, WwW ill vou please ask Secretary Finletter to send 
is down people W ho can answer the questions, 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

The committee is recessed sublect to eall ot the Chai “ No use of 
O} tinuing with this kind of testimony. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m.. Saturday, March s, 


ittee recessed until the call of the Chair. ) 





INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES (HOUSE RESOLUTION 38) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12, 1952 


House or RepreseNnratrives. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROCUREMENT, 
Washington. D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward Hé 
bert, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Heserr. The committee will come to order, 

Mr. Courtney, I suggest at this time that you place in the record the 
letter which was written to Secretary Lovett in connection with the 
inadequate and incomplete list which was submitted to us as related 
to the Public Information Service in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Courtney. I will, Mr. Chairman. shall see that it is inter 
polated. 

(‘The letter referred to is as follows :) 

MarkcH 10, 1952 


My Drar Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to my letter of February 25, 
1952, asking You to supply the subcommittee with * * “the name and sal 
ary paid each civilian employee of the Department of Defens Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps now assigned to duty as a press officer, public informa 
tion officer, or whose duties entail preparing or writing sp hes or press re 
lenses Also the name and grade of every uniformed person performing these 
duties including those persons temporarily assigned to such tasks wheth 
civilian or uniformed,” 

\pparently, my request Was misinterpreted I thought it perfectly clear 

Inelosed in the letter dated March 6, 1952, from the Honorable William ¢ 
Foster, Deputy Secretary of Defense, was a list of the individuals “assignes 
duties as public information officers, Office of Public Information, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense.” That list contained only 72 names. 

The subcommittee has a mimeographed list dated February 1, 1952, entitled, 
List XXIII, Department of Defense, Office of Public Information.” That mim 
oxraphed list is prefaced by the remark, “Listed below are the military and 
ivilian employees currently assigned to the Office of Public Information, De 
partment of Defense.” That list Contains the names, room numbers, telephone 

extensions, and branch assignments of 283 employees. 

In view of the great difference in the number of names reported in the list 
enclosed with the letter of Deputy Secretary Foster dated March 6, 1952, and 
the number shown on the mimeographed list, it is requested that your office fur 
nish the subeommittee with the names and salaries of all civilian employees and 
the names and rank or rate of all military personnel currently working in or 
for the Office of Public Information, Department of Defense, whole or part-time 
ind, if part-time, the percentage of time. 

In addition, please supply that same information for all the civilians and 
service personnel currently assigned duties in the public information offices, 
bureaus, departments, branches, divisions, units, technical services, or any sub- 
livision or unit of Command or set-up, including any person, civilian or mil 
tary, not officially attached to any such public information office, bureau, depart 
ment, but who performs such duties in whole or in part, or by whatever name 
they may be called in each of the three services. 


el 
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That this request may be clearly understood, the subcommittee desires this 
information with regard to all civilian and military employees performing duties 
of the type performed by public-relation officers, press officers, speech writers, 
radio and TV specialists, information specialists and periodical specialists, in- 
cluding all of the stenographic, clerical, and administrative personnel who 
constitute the roster of these organizations. 

If after reading the above request there is any doubt in your mind as to what 
list I want, please inform me. I hope I have made it crystal clear that I want 
everybody connected in any manner, shape or form with press or public relation 
work in the broadcast sense of the word. 

Again, please limit your answers to those persons who are performing these 
duties at the seat of government. 

With warmest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
F. Epwarp Hézerr. Chairman, 

Mr. Heperr. Mr. Courtney, we have invited this morning Col. Jess 
Larson, the General Services Administrator, in connection with the 
subject of cataloging and standardization, in particular reference to 
the items which are under the control of the General Services Admin 
istration and insofar they might be affected, or his program might 
be affected in any way by the proposals of H. R. 1033. 

Will Mr. Larson, only, testify ¢ 

Mr. Courrnry. Do you intend to have other questions passed 
around, Colonel, or not ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have members of my staff here. On my right is Mr. 
Russell Forbes, the Deputy Administrator of General Services Ad 
ministration, and on my left is Mr. MacLeod and Mr. Miller, who 
are in our Federal Supply Service and who are responsible for stand 
ardization, cataloging, specifications, and inspections. On the right 
of Mr. Forbes is my general counsel, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Heserr. The reason I asked the question: I wanted to sweat 
you all in all together. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Elliott is the General Counsel of the General 
Services Administration, 

Mr. Héperr. Will you gentlemen rise? Do you swear to tell thi 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as related to this 
inquiry, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I do. 

Mr. Forses. I do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do. 

Mr. MacLeop. I do. 

Mr. Miter. I do. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Larson, you have a prepared statement, I unde: 
stand ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a rather lengthy prepared 
statement, with some attachments. 

Mr. Hénerrt. It is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Larson. Which I would like to present for the record. I thin! 
it would save the time of the committee and perhaps get down to what 
the committee really wants to know about, by submitting ourselves 
to such questions as the committee might have to ask. 

Mr. Heverrt. I think, in view of the fact—I notice in your opening 
sentence that you take cognizance of previous testimony given al 
you probably do answer some questions based on previous testimon) 
that it would be better if you would read the statement, Mr. Larson, =0 
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the members of the committee will have the benefit. of your replies 
and may question you accordingly. 

Mr. LARSON. All right. Mr. Hébert. I would be glad to do that. if 
that is the way the committee wishes to proceed. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am appearing before 
you today to supply information regarding some of the questions which 
have been raised during the course of vour hearings and to make clear 
the position of the General Services Administration regarding the 
Federal catalog program. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE FEDERAL CATALOG SYSTEM 


I understand that in his opening statement to the committee, Ad- 
miral Morton L. Ring testified that shortly after the passage of Public 
Law 152, I had delegated to the Secretary of Defense— 


* * * all of the Government authority for the development of the Federal 
Catalog System * * **, 


Admiral Ring’s statement is correct to the extent that I— 


* * * delegated to the Secretary of Defense, with power to redelegate to 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board, the authority to develop, in accordance 
with the objectives and provisions of Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, and 
House Concurrent Resolution 97, Kighty-first Congress, and subject to the limita- 
tions hereinafter set forth, a uniform Federal supply catalog system appropriate 
to identify and classify personal property under the control of Federal agencies 
and suitable for interdepartmental supply activities and Government-industry 
supply relationships. 

The limitations referred to above were contained in three supple- 
mental documents covering my proposal to the Munitions Board on 
the delegation and the areas of agreement. on objectives and functions, 
which I have here to supply to the committee : 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


ProposAL FROM ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


(GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, June 6, 1950. 


Hon. Huperr BE. Howard, 
Chairman, Munitions Board, Washinaton D. C. 

Deak Mr. Howarp: The President and the Congress have repeatedly declared 
their intent that a Federal catalog system for personal property be developed. 
he development of such a system has been progressing under un agreement of 
ine 3, 1948, signed by the Director of the Bureau of Federal Supply and the 
Director of the Staff of the Munitions Board and approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

This agreeement fully recognizes: (1) that a Federal catalog system must be 
developed for use by all agencies of the Federal Government; (2) that the Nation’s 
‘fense makes urgent the cataloging work in the Department of Defense, where 
‘greatest need exists: (3) that the interests of the Federal Government can 
best be served through close cooperation and working contacts between the 
cataloging activities of the civil and military establishments: and (4) that the 
sreement itself is a temporary instrument subject to revision as conditions 
warrant, 

’ursuant to the President’s letter of July 1, 1949, addressed to the Director 

! the Bureau of the Budget, the Secretary of Defense, and the Administrator 
f General Services, working staff from these agencies have reviewed the Federal 

alog program. While recognizing that progress has been made, it is believed 

greater accomplishments can be achieved if definite responsibility for 


a 
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developmental work along prescribed guide lines be assigned to the Munitio: 
Board Cataloging Agency Accordingly, IT propose that the following course 
action be agreed upon, superseding the agreement of June 5, 1948S: 

1. That the Administrator of General Services delegate to the Secretary 
Defense, with power to redelegate to you as Chairman of the Munit 
Board, full authority to develop a Federal catalog system suitable for int 
departmental supply activities and Government-industry supply relationshiy 
by the target date June 30, 1952. The Federal catalog system shall be develoy. 
in necordance with the objectives and provisions contained in Publie Law 
and in House Concurrent Resolution 97 (Sist Cong.) Our representatives hay 
agreed upon the most economical and efficient means by which these object 
can be achieved in the interest of effective supply management in the Fede 
Government. These representatives will review and adjust such agreemen 
operating experience makes necessary 


” That the charter of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency be cha 


to incorporate the following provisions : 

(a) That there be appointed a Director of the Munitions Board Catalog 
Agency (as successor to the position of Chairman) who shall have power 
decision on all catalog developmental policies and procedures, Such Direc 
shall be acceptable to the Chairman, Munitions Board, and to the Adiministrat 
General Services Administration 

(6) That the present executive group, Munitions Board Cataloging Agen 
be reestablished as an advisory group consisting of one member and one a 
nute from each military department and the Federal Supply Service, Gener 
Services Administration, to assist the Director of the Cataloging Agency in 
development of the Federal catalog system 

(¢) That the member and alternate on the advisory group from the Feder: 
Supply Service, General Services Administration, shall represent all civili: 


agencies 

(d) That appeals from the decisions of the Director of the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency may be made to the Munitions Board; Provided, howe 
That the Federal Supply Service may appeal Munitions Board decisions to 


Administrator of General Services, who will consult with the Director of 
Burenu of the Budget and the Chairman of the Munitions Board 


3. Our representatives have agreed that the Standards Division, Fed 
Supply Service, General Services Administration, shall serve as the catalog 
office and central coordinating staff for all civilian agencies, and have furt! 
agreed on the functions and relationships of their respective staffs. This offi 
would be comparable in activities and functions to the departmental catalog 
and coordinating offices of the Army, Nay le and Air kForee in their relations! 
respectively, with the military services, bureaus, and commands and wou 
addition perform GSA cataloging operations, thus making provision fot 
inclusion in the Federal catalog system of all items of civilian supply. 

tf. That the General Services Administration shall assist in the develop 
of policies and procedures for property identification, commodity Classifi 

production scheduling, and publication functions for the Feds 

og system by detailing on a full-time basis a group of technicians 
quired to work in the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency staff under 
direction of the Director of the Agency. 
5. That the situation be reviewed prior to June 380, 1951, to determine 
delegation of authority should be continued or terminated; and that priot 
June 30, 1992, a study should be instituted with respect to the responsi! 
and procedure for maintenance of the Federal catalog system. 

I very much hope that these suggestions will meet with your early and fas 
able consideration. Time is of the essence, not only for national security 
for compliance with the expressed will of the President and the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESS LARSON, Administrat 


rATEMENT OF AREA OF AGREEMENT ON THE OVER-ALL OBJECTIVES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF A UNIFORM FEDERAL CATALOG SYSTEM, JUNE 2, 1950 


1. The following agreements have been reached after careful considet 
of the provisions of Public Law 152 and House Concurrent Resolution 97, 
the Secretary of Defense letter of Janpary 19, 1950, subject: Munitions B 
Cataloging Program. 
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Agreement No. 1 

(a) Reeognizing that- 

(1) Major economies have been and can be realized by effective utilization of 
a uniform cataloging system. 

(2) Without the impetus of a Federal catalog program, many supply activities 
within the Government might delay indefinitely the development of an efficient 
atalog system. 

(3) Under present world conditions a strong national economy is our first 
ine of defense and reductions in unnecessary Federal expenditures is vital to 

strong national economy. 

(4) It is essential to develop to the fullest extent practicable in time of peace 
procedures which will be used in time of war. 

(5) The intent of the Congress in enacting Public Law 152 is stated to be 

“A uniform Federal supply cutalog system, which identifies and classifies per 
sonal property under the control of Federal agencies, is essential for a well 
managed Federal supply system so that there may be a Common supply lan 
guage among all parties toa transaction.” 

It is agreed that a major objective of the Federal catalog program is to pro 
vide the most effective tool for supply management which will permit business 
like control of funds, assist in reducing procurement to actual requirements, 
facilitate cross servicing, and help to economize on storage and distribution 
needs With resulting savings of manpower and money 


» 


igreement No. 2 

(a) Recognizing that 

(1) One of the major purposes of the uniform catalog system, in contrast to 
separate catalog systems, is to provide a common language by which cross ser 
icing and elimination of duplication of items of supply between the various 
supply systems can be accomplished. 

(2) While the military cross servicing in time of peace, with the exception 
of consolidated purchasing, is the exception rather than the rule, the expansion 
of cross servicing in time of peace through the use of uniform item identification 
sn desirable objective. 

3) While a large percentage of duplication within the various supply sys 
tems could be eliminated by efficient individual cataloging programs within the 
departments (one each for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and cis 
iniform Federal catalog system is vital for the efficient utili 
human, and material resources in time of war, will material 
mt effectiveness of the Nation as a whole, and substantially improve supply 
management operations in time of peace. 

(4) House Concurrent Resolution 97 in its preamble states that “A single 

ipply catalog system * * * js a vital necessity to the national security 
and to the civilian economy” and “The interest of the national defense and effec 

ve personal property management demand that a single standard commodity 
atalog be developed.” 

It is agreed that a major objective of the Federal cataloging program is to 

ovide a tool for industrial mobilization planning and industrial mobilization, 
he intelligent use of which will minimize the manpower and material necessary 

meet the military and civilian requirements in waging a successful war 





ian agencies), a 
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tyreement No. 3 

(a) Recognizing that 

(1) Industry is manifesting an increasing interest in the Federal cataloging 
program, 

(2) Industry’s cooperation would be of material aid in completing the program 
ud would facilitate the maintenance phase of the program 

(3) Use of Federal catalog data will benefit industry and particularly small 
USINeSSeS, 

(4) Acceptance by industry of Federal catalog data would be a major improve 
ent in industrial mobilization planning 

It is agreed that an important objective of the Federal catalog program is to 
hbtain to the greatest extent practicable cooperation and participation of industry 
n the program. 





eement No y 

1) Recognizing that 
(1) Present operating procedures for the development of a uniform catalog 
stem have not been fully tested by actual operating experience 
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(2) Revisions and refinements of operating procedures will be made base 
upon further operating experience. 

It is agreed that every effort will be made to meet the specific congression: 
objective of completing and putting into use at the earliest practicable mome 
a single supply catalog system to be used by all military departments and civili 
agencies. 

Agreement No. 5 

(a) Reeognizing that 

(1) Operating procedures for the preparation of item descriptions for techn 
cal spare part items, which may or may not be peculiar to a single manufacture 
or activity, are in the developmental stage. 

(2) Item descriptions prepared for technical spare parts under present oper 
ing procedures will probably not furnish the data required for (a@) ready utili 
tion by other activities, (0) elimination of duplication, (c) determination ¢ 
interchangeability, or (d@) standardization. 

It is agreed that an interim objective of the Federal cataloging program will by 
that, pending completion of development of satisfactory operating procedures 
for technical spare part items (which may or may not be peculiar to a sing 
manufacturer or activity) major emphasis will be placed on describing thos 
items of supply which are known to be common to two or more activities o1 
manufacturers, 
tgreement No, 6 

It is agreed that detailed objectives for specific segments of the catalogin: 
program, such as Classification, publication of cataloging data, utilization, cro 
referencing, and conversion, will be developed based upon the above broad 
objectives and operating experience. 

C. G. DreKay, 
Captain, (SC) USN, 
Chairman, Executive Group, 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency. 


Wits S. MacLeop, 
Director, Standards Division, 
Federal Supply Service, GSA. 


STATEMENT OF AREA OF AGREEMENT ON THE FUNCTIONS To BE PERFORMED BY 
CATALOGING STAFF OF THE FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE AND THE MUNITIONS Boa 
CATALOGING AGENCY STAFF IN THE FEDERAL CATALOG PROGRAM, JUNE 2, 15! 
1. It is agreed that the functions to be performed by the cataloging staff 

the Federal Supply Service in the Federal catalog program shall be as follow 

(a) Responsibility to promulgate and implement throughout the civil esta 
ishments the cataloging policies, principles, and rules of the Munitions Boa: 
Cataloging Agency. 

(b) Responsibility to bring to the attention of the Munitions Board Catalogit 
Agency the cataloging problems of the civil establishments and to assist in the 
solution. 

(c) Responsibility for scheduling, expediting, and coordinating the productio 
of description patterns and item descriptions prepared by the civil establis! 
ments, and maintaining statistics and furnishing reports thereon, in order t! 
the civil establishments’ participation in the Federal catalog program may 
accomplished efficiently and as scheduled. 

(7d) Responsibility to furnish prescribed membership to represent the ci\ 
establishments on the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency advisory group. 

(e) Responsibility to furnish personnel, or to secure the furnishing of per 
sonnel, for Munitions Board Cataloging Agency committees. 

(f) Responsibility to provide advice and assistance as requested on catalog 
matters to the various civil establishments. 

(7) Receive, record, technically review, and screen ail item descriptions | 
pared by the civil establishments in connection with their participation in 
Munitions Board cataloging program. The technical review will insure t! 
all item descriptions are prepared in accordance with principles and rules 
the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and have been processed as prescrili 
by the operating procedures of that Agency. The screening operation will be ¢ 
the purpose of determining the degree of similarity of the items in each cates 
and the elimination of duplicates disclosed by this process. 
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(h) (1) Descriptions will be reviewed for completeness in accordance with 
the applicable item description patterns, for consistent descriptive language, 
for reasonable accuracy, and for correct choice of item names. 

(2) Commercial references and drawings will be used for item description 
review when necessary to eliminate duplications. 

(3) Government and technical association specifications and standards draw- 
ings, Where they are referenced in a description, will be reviewed to determine 
proper applicability to such descriptions. 

(4) Where a description is considered to be incomplete or inaccurate, it will 
be returned to the submitting activity with an explanatory note, stating what 
additional information is to be furnished. In some instances, it may be necessary 
for the Federal Supply Service staff to resolve differences with submitting activ- 
ties by correspondence or conferences. 

(i) Forward all descriptions processed as outlined above to the Munitions 
Koard Cataloging Agency staff for approval and assignment of item identifica 
tion numbers, and for publication and promulgation. 

(j/) Supervise and coordinate the preparation of description patterns as devel 
oped by the civil establishments. 

(k) Resolve differences between civil establishments in the development of 
cataloging data. 

(1) Maintain files of item names, definitions, description patterns, and item 
lescriptions published by the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency in such ar- 
rangements as may be determined by the Administrator, General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

(m) Maintain or monitor adequate cross-references between civil establish- 
ments’ stock numbers and the Federal Catalog identification numbers. 

(nr) Maintain or monitor adequate cross-references between civil establish- 
ments’ Stock numbers and manufacturers’ identification numbers. 

(o) In connection with the preparation of description patterns and item names 
under Munitions Board Cataloging Agency Operating Procedure No. 1, act as 
the collaborating agency representing the civil establishments and secure the 
technical comments of interested civil establishments as interested activities. 

(p) Coordinate the utilization of Federal cataloging data within the civil 
establishments to meet their requirements of supply, procurement, and other 
related functions. 

(q) Develop methods of conversion of the civil establishments’ supply records 
to conform with the published Federal cataloging data. 

(r) The Federal Supply Service Cataloging Staff as the Civil Establishments 
Coordinating Catalog Office will deal directly with the Munitions Board Catalog- 
ing Ageney staff on all matters pertaining to item names, definitions, description 
patterns, and item descriptions in accordance with the operating procedures of 
the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency. 

(s) The Federal Supply Service Cataloging Staff as the Civil Establishments 
Coordinating Catalog Office will maintain such relationships with other agencies 
as are prescribed by the operating procedures of the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency in order to enable the Civil Establishments Coordinating Catalog Office 
to accomplish the functions as outlined above. 

(t) Act as Secretariat and consultants for the Civil Establishments Advisory 
Catalog Board. 

(uw) Participate with Munitions Board Cataloging Agency in the development 
of policies and procedures for the combined civil and military cataloging program. 

(v) Compare and cross-reference item descriptions prepared by the military 
(other than those cross-referenced by the military) to iteras in the Federal 

Standard Stock Catalog, and transmit cross-reference lists to using civil estab- 
lishments. 

(w) Compare and cross-reference item descriptions prepared by the military 
to the Stores Stock Catalog and the Federal Supply Schedules, and prepare 
lata for conversion. 

(r) Compare and cross-reference item descriptions prepared by the military 
fo any other common denominators, such as selected manufacturers’ catalogs, 
nd distribute such data to civil establishments. 

(7) Prepare description of items of solely civil establishment supply for minor 
ivil agencies which have such limited cataloging needs as not to warrant em- 
loyment of staff. (Example: Interstate Commerce Commission.) 

2. It is agreed that the Federal Supply Service Cataloging Staff assigned to 
the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency shall perform the following functions: 
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(a) Participate with the munitions Board Cataloging Agency staff in de 
veloping a uniform Classification system that will meet the needs of both the 
military and the civilian agencies in their use of the Federal Catalog system. 

(0) Assist in developing a uniform Federal Catalog system of item identifica- 
tion suitable for both military and civil establishments. 

(¢) Participate in the coordination of the cataloging activities of civilian 
agencies with the military cataloging program so that civilian cataloging will be 
accomplished concurrently with that of the military, especially in regard to 
those items which are used by both military and civil establishments. 

(d@) Participate in developing with civilian agencies methods in regard to 
utilization of the Federal Catalog system so that it may be used to maximum 
advantage in the supply systems of each agency, bureau or service. 

(e¢) Participate in developing methods of publication and distribution of cata 
log data and problems relating to the publication of operating catalogs as may 
be required 
38. The specific functions of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency staf 
will be incorporated in the revised charter of the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency. 

1. The following specific agreements have been reached with respect to screen 
ing and matching of catalog cards: 

(a) It is agreed that the military departments will catalog all items in the 
military supply systems inclusive of both common use and peculiar items with 
minor exceptions such as obsolescent matériel. 

(6) It is agreed that representatives of the military departments and the 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency staff will work with the General Services 
\dministration cataloging staff and representatives of the civil establishments 
to reduce the cost to the civil establishments for screening, matching, and 
editing to the minimum. In this conclusion, the Department of Defense has 
already agreed to furnish to the Federal Supply Service, lists of cross-referenced 
numbers of all items bearing the Federal Standard Stock Catalog numbers now 
used by activities in the Department of Defense, estimated by the Federal] 
Supply Service as 160,000 items. These lists will be the result of matching opera 
tions performed in the Department of Defense for its own purposes, but their 
delivery to the Federal Supply Service will be scheduled, as far as practicable, 

manner to-permit efficient cataloging operations in the Federal Supply 


It is further agreed that the screening, matching and editing of iten 
lescription cards will depend upon the relative number of items within the 
civil establishments described by the military departments, and the existence 

" cross-referen numbers between civilian establishments and military de 
partments such as now exists to some extent in medical supplies 
(7?) It is further agreed that where no cross-reference numbers now exist 
will be necessary for the civilian agencies to Compare the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency item descriptions and prepare item descriptions for the 
tems not covered by military descriptions. 
C. G. DEKay, 
Captain (SC), USN, Chairman, Executive Group, Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agvenenu. 
Witiis S. MacLeop, 
Director, Standards Division, Federal Supply Service, GSA 


Mr. Larson. T did not, nor could 1 under the law. delegate my au 
thority: under section 206 (b) to require Federal agencies to utilize 
the Federal Catalog system. This is a “regulatory action” whict 
Iam not permitted to delegate under section 205 (d) of the act. which 
prohibits the delegation of my authority to issue regulations on matter 
of policy having application to executive agencies. Further, I did 
not delegate my authority to— 


maintain such uniform Federal Supply Catalog svstem 

(Question was raised during the hearing as reperted to me by Mi 
Cole, I believe, as to what prompted such a sweeping delegation of 
authority on my part. A brief examination of the situation existing 
at the time Public Law 152 was enacted may be helpful. As you know 


the law requires that the Administrator and the Secretary of Defens 
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coordinate their joint cataloging activities. Further, the act permits 
the Secretary of Defense from time to time, and unless the President 
shall otherwise direct, to exempt the Department of Defense from 
action taken or which may be taken by the Administrator in regard 
io the functions relating to procurement, warehousing, and related 
property-management activities, including catalogiig. By letter 
dated July 1, 1949, the Secretary of Defense, the Director of the 
Budget, and myself, were directed by the President that the Secre 
tary of Defense was not to exempt himself from the provisions of 
the act, and requested that the Secretary of Defense, the Director of 
the Budget, and the Administrator jointly agree upon areas of under 
standing in respect to the extent to which the Department of Defense 
should be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Administrator under 
the act. 

Accordingly, Wwe initiated a joint study of our respective cataloging 
operations as well as similar studies in other areas of supply and 
property management. This culminated in June 1950 in an agree 
ment on joint military and civil agency cataloging operations on 
the Federal Catalog system. To implement this agreement I dele 
gated on July 19, 1950, to the Secretary of Defense, who in turn 
redelegated to the Chairman of the Munitions Board responsibility 
for the development of the Federal Catalog system. 

At the time of the passage of Public Law 152, GSA was also con 
fronted with a very practical problem from the budgetary standpoint. 
Funds for participation by civil agencies in the Federal cataloging 
program were so limited as to provide for participation only in polices 
making and did not permit the identification of any items. Pending 
outcome of legislation to establish the Federal Catalog system, the 
Federal Supply Service had been participating with the MBCA In 
the determination of policies and procedures under an agreement be 
tween the Director, Bureau of Federal Supply. that was prior to the 
passage of Public Law 152, and the Director of the Staff of the Muni 
tions Board, and approved by the Bureau of the Budget, signed June 
3.1948. No useful purpose would have been accomplished by making 
the delegation of authority until such time as joint cataloging opera 
tions became practicable in fiscal year 1951. T will cover more in 
detail the history of our budgetary requests for cataloging later on 
nmy statement. 

There is one comment Mr. Anderson made in his prepared state- 
ment to the committee which I would like to clarify from our stand- 
point. He stated: 

The General Services Administration in delegating their authority to the 
armed services have recognized that a single catalog system that includes all 
f the supply items used by the Armed Forces can be used by all the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government for all their supply operations. 
I personally do not believe that a single cataiog system that includes 
all of the supply items used by the Armed Forces can be used by all 
departments and agencies of the Federal Govenrment. That is the 
reason that the delegation of authority made provision for a joint 
rogram. It is necessary that the items used solely by civil agencies 
ve identified. 

Furthermore. the delegation contemplated utilizing to the utmost 
by the civil agencies the cataloging work being performed by the 
military. Civil agency participation in the program has assured that 


} 
i 
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military cataloging is adapted to suit civil agency supply problems 
to the maximum extent practicable. There are many areas, however, 
where adjustment secured by joint agreement, has brought these dif 
ferences into harmony. 


AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR CATALOGING THE ESTIMATED 500,00¢ 
SOLELY CIVIL AGENCY ITEMS 


During the course of your questioning of Admiral Ring, Mr 
Courtney pointed out that I had testified before another House com 
mittee that there were 500,000 selely civil items out of which 35,00! 
had been cataloged. He asked whether authority is now vested in the 
Defense Department for cataloging those items. Admiral Ring 
stated that Admiral Fowler has jurisdiction over the whole project 
but that did not mean the cataloging of those items since the neces 
sary engineering research would need to be done by the GSA. 

The MBCA has the jurisdiction for numbering the 500,000 items, 
if there are that many, and they will be included in the Federal! 
Catalog system. 

In my letter to the Chairman, Munitions Board, June 6, 1950, pro 

posing the delegation of authority, item 3 of the third paragraph 
states In part: 
Our representatives have agreed that the Standards Division, Federa| 
Supply Service, GSA, shall serve as the cataloging office and central coordinating 
staff for all civilian agencies, and have further agreed on the functions and rela 
tionships of their respective staffs * * * thus making provision for the 
inclusion in the Federal Catalog system of all items of civilian supply. 


In the detailed area of agreement on functions to be performed 


by the Cataloging Staff of the Federal Supply Service, one of the 
documents on which the delegation of authority was based, it is furthe 
stated in part, the Federal Supply Service shall 


’ prepare descriptions of items of solely civil establishment supply * 
and * * participate in the coordination of the cataloging activities 
civilian agencies with the military cataloging program so that civil agen 
cataloging will be accomplished concurrently with that of the military, « 
pecially in regard to those items which are used by both military and civil « 
tablishments 

Thus it is obvious that I retained responsibility for not only catalog 
ing solely civil agency items but for the coordination of all eivilia 
agency cataloging activities with those of the Military Establi 
ment, 


ESTIMATED 500.000 ITEMS USED SOLELY BY CIVIL AGENCIES 


I understand there is need for clarification of the types of ite: 
included in our estimated 500,000 solely civil agency items, and t! 
method used in reaching the estimate. 

No agency of the Government has ever prepared and maintain 

. list of commodity items showing whether the individual items ar 
items of solely civil agency use or whether they are also used by soni 
branch of the military. Such a list would be out of date immediat 
after its preparation because at any moment, any military activity 
might order an item not previously purchased by the military. A} 
the list would serve no useful purpose and preparation of such a | 
would cost a lot of money. 
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At the time the 500,000 estimate was first made, in the spring of 
1949, a survey of civil agencies was completed to determine the speci- 
ic commodity areas in which each of them purchased and used items. 
During the survey an analysis of specialized functions of civil agen- 
cies was also made. 

Solely civil agency items are found under a wide variety of cir- 
cumstances and conditions, some of which are as follows: 

Items used solely to perform specialized functions by civil agen 
cies: Typical functions are the production of coinage in the Bureau 
of the Mint, and paper money in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing: the forest fire fighting equipment in the Forest Service: and 
the providing of civilian type clothing for the indigent in hospitals 
for the insane, homes for the aged and orphanages in the Federa! 
Security Agency operation in the District of Columbia, and the Bu 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

Items involved in functions in civil agencies of greater magnitude 
than those of military departments: Typical of these are the tre 
mendous pumps, filter plants, and disposal plants of the District of 
Columbia, and the high tension power generating, transforming and 
distribution equipment of the Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Southwestern Power Administration, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

Items of common commercial use, used by civil agencies which are 
not also used by military departments because they do not meet the 
verity of military applications : These are items which for civilian 
applications are not required to meet the rigid standards of composi 
tion or performance, packaging constructional tolerances, service 
factors under combat conditions or the severe exposure to the military 
distribution system, such as insulated wire for Signal Corps. 

Items in a number of homogeneous commodity areas in which the 

vil agencies have numbers of items but in which the military have 

enified no interest: The items falling in this category ine ‘lude such 
tems as fertilizers, nursery stock, farm machinery, periodicals, and 
mining machinery. Responsibility for the previously unassigned 
tems in these project categories was assigned to the General Services 
\dministration by MBCA on March 8, 1952. A list of these project 

itegories in which the above typical items fall is available for the 
mmiuttee, and is made a part of these attachments. 
The information referred to is as follows :) 
MUNITIONS BOArp, 
CATALOGING AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1952 
MBSCA—05 
Subject: Assignment of Responsibility for Presently Unassigned Projeci 
Categories. 
Chief, Catalog Branch, Standards Division, Federal Supply Service, GSA, 
room 1043, Aleott Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Chief, Army Catalog Office, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 
Chief of Naval Material, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. (At 
tention: Code M-70). 
Commanding General, Air Matériel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, Ohio (Attention: MCMSXI). 
It is requested that the List of Project Categories, dated May 1949, be 
nged to reflect assignments of responsibility to the Federal Supply Service 
ndicated in the inclosed listing. 








to 


indicate 


to 


not 


later 


than 


April 


i, 


1952, 


The military departments are requested to review these assi 
MBCA, 


any 


therein for which they desire collaboration responsibility. 
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GEO. W. RITTER, 
Deputy Director, MBCA 
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Boekeepers’ supplies : 
Firm tinber clearing eq i 
Portable and se-nivortable irr n distributio 
Horse nowe I MK | power u 
Windmills, far I 
Ultra-violet (a 1 industrinl a mere! , S 
House trailers 
Otte nd quarter truch r trailer-mounted 
Railroad and ranid-transit electric lighting f 

lichting fixtures FSS 





i m systems, complete installations 
Police, burglar, hold-up, and antiintrusion alar 
chman’s supervisory systems, iplet 
burelar, holdup, antiintrt 
ts, excluding shipboard alarm 
ellaneous alarm and si 

rm, and shipboard telegraph and sig 


























ind radar-operated alarm and signal system 
Waterflow and high- and low-water alarm systems complete in FSS 
t tion 
Waterflow and high- and low-water alarm systems comp 
Railroad and transit signal systems and safety control equipment FSs 
Railroad and transit signal and safety control equipment co 
ponents 
Street and traffie signal systems and safety control equipment FSS 
Street and traffic signal systems and safety control « jt t 
components 
Vending machines FSS 
Special rug-cleaning equipment FSS 
Special fur-cleaning equipment. 
Special hat- and glove- cleaning equipment 
Studio and theater equipment FSS 
Taximeters, parking meters, and fare-recording devices FSS 
Coin-operated mechanism FSS 
Turnstiles 
Children’s outerwear FSs 
Infants’ outerwe 
Children’s headwear I 
Infant’s headwear 
Fur goods FSs 
Hat and cap materials, including unfinished hat bodies FS 
Hatters’ fur. 
Slippers and moccasins for housewear I 
Umbrellas, parasols, and canes FSS 
Shelving 
Baby carriages, strollers, sulkic ind gor 
Children’s wheel goods 
Costume jewelry, except metal I 
Newspapers ] 
Magazines and periodicals 
Greeting cards and seals FSS 
Printed pictures and printed post cards, 
Hearing aids I 
Hairnets, switches, wigs, and related hair products I 
Mannequins and other display forms 
Commercial photographs 
Stamped art goods for embroidering, and art needle 
Embroide rit 
Stone, clay, concrete end products, excluding stor il a 
ecelesiastica ire 
Articles of unusual value 
Septic tanks FSS 
Poultry and food type birds FSS 
Stationary steam engines, except marit i 
Mobile steam engines 
Parts, attachments, and accessori stionary ; 
te 
r prepar u i 
ch ive 
, 
steral devi x 
fu id raph 1 
FSS 


duit, exclu 
1eous crude 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


TYPICAL COMMODITIES PURCHASED BY CIVIL AGENCIES ONLY 


United States Department of Interior 

Bureau of Indian Affairs: 

Specialized supplies for men, women, and children 
Specialized supplies for the Alaskan Native Service 

United States Geological Survey: Thousands of maps (the nmiilitary does not 
catalog maps). 

Bonneville Power Administration : 

Specialized heavy turbines and generating equipment 
High-tension electric distribution materials 
High-tension generators, 

Southwestern Power Administration: Commodities similar to Bonneville 
laska Railroad specialized narrow-gauge engines, crs naintenance equip 
ment, and track materials. 

Bureau of Reclamation : 

Specialized power and transinission equipment similar to Bonneville 


Maintenance materials for irrigation Canals, dams, stop gates, pumping 
stations 
Bureau of Mines: Safety inspection and testing eq ipment, such as 1i¢ 


rescue trucks and equipment 
United States Department of Commerce 





Bureau of Standards : Parts of specialized testing equipme 
Weather Bureau: Specialized meteorological equipment not purchased 
the military 
Civil Aeronautics Administration: Thousands of items of aeronaut | 
ment pa cataloged by the military 
United States Coast and Geodetic Surve: Specialized chit © equipment 
Inland Waterways Corporation: Commercia sound barges a ep 
parts specialized | rtloading (} pre! 
Maritime Administration 
Mquipment and parts for new Marinen 
(Note.—-The civil function division of the Corps of E neers ! 
articipating in 1 tary cataloging.) 
Preasury Department: 
Bureau of Mint: Special metals, alloys, and es 
Bureau of ne id ne oat! 
nk materia ! 
( ()u ( LI; Z u 
( ! Ag tui 
hoy 
I ] =f Sel] ce 1] ( 
Forest Servic 
we had preve S cle ibv¢ 
Sh ng bags, Ki: i st S sp 
I fined isborl 
| Pulask 
SI e jumper su iorest Se eS] 
Smoke jumper helmet and mas ore se e spe ications 
Derry slotted parachute Kore e Spe ca 
| ck frame reat Fea ¢ - 


Back pack pump 
Marking axes, U. S 


Six other bureaus have specialized equipment, ) 





rennessee Valley Authority: 
Specialized power and transmission equipment similar to Bonneville. 
Distributor equipment for retail sale of electric equipment. 
Electric funs, stoves, oil-burner equipment, and many forms of electric acces 
sories Maintenance equipment, materials, and supplies. 
Federal Security Administration: 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital: Civilian clothing for men, women, and childrer 
United States Public Health: Specialized drugs, surgical equipment. 
United States Department of Justice: 
Specialized maintenance equipment parts and supplies for prisons. 
Agricultural equipment, seeds, and fertilizers. 
Manufacturing equipment and maintenance parts for Prison Industries. 
Panama Canal Administration : 
Maintenance equipment and parts for dams, locks, materials handling equi 
ment, engines, cars and track materials for the Panama Railroad. 
Specialized materials due to climates. 
Government Printing Office: Specialized paper, printing equipment, and m: 
terials 
District of Columbia: Big city fire-fighting equipment. Large-scale water su 
ply and sewage-disposal equipment. Civilian clothing for men, women, and 
children. 
Veterans’ Administration : 
Clothing for men and children. 
Hospital items and supplies indicated by ASMPA as being solely civil. 


Mr. Larson. In our efforts to ascertain whether our original est 
mate of the 500,000 solely civil items is sound, we are dependent o1 
information derived from our current cataloging operations. To at 
tempt to circularize the military agencies to find out which of the civi! 
agency items they use would be extremely wasteful, even if we had 
the money to do so. 

We have prepared a statement showing the reasonableness of our 


original estimate and the corroborative information which has come 
to light. I would like to have this statement, which is titled “Method: 
employed in estimating that there are 500,000 items used solely by civi! 
agencies,” entered in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Meriops EMPLOYED IN ESTIMATING THAT THERE ARE 500,000 ItEMS USED Sout 
BY CIVIL AGENCIES 


It is considered to be of little moment whether the final number of items foun 
to be of solely civil agency use is 400,000 or 600,000; the all important object 
being that each item shall be uniformly identified and the new description cros 
referenced to the present agency stock number. 

However, in order to ascertain the status of our present cataloging effort 
analysis was made of the items used by civil agencies, based on information « 
rived from our current cataloging operations. This analysis substantiates 
originally estimated 500,000 items and indicates that there are approximate 
568,000 items which at this time can be considered of solely civil use. These : 
found in four general commodity areas which are grouped under the follow 
headings 

Number of ite 
I. Combat and security items 
II. General commercial use items 
Il. Technical items ; ‘ i sbeonnases i anes 
IV. No military interest ss : ; ; P 100, O10 


Total _. 568, ( 


The details of the method used to arrive at this estimate are set forth bel: 
This statement verifies that there are in excess of 560,000 of the 1,500,000 1 
civil agency items which must be dealt with in the development of the unif 
Federal catalog system. 





No civil agency has expended any funds to assemble information as to whether 
specific items or group of items are used solely by civil agencies Likewise, the 
military agencies have spent no funds nor bave they attempted to determine 
vhether specific items or groups of items in the so-called common use category 
re in fact used by military agencies only, or by both military and civil agencies. 

xpenditures to determine whether items ure solely civil. solely military or 

mmon to military and civil agencies, could not possibly be justified, since they 
ist be identified regardless of their status. The present practice is limited 

determining, where it appears practicable, whether there is joint use of a 

ture Which might permit consolidated purchasing 

At the time the 506,000 estimate was tirst made in the spring of 1949, : 
if civil agencies was completed to determine the specific Commodity areas in 
which each of them purchased and used items. The limited staff available to the 
iss for this purpose did not permit a detailed survey by number of items per 

gency in each commodity area at that time. The commodity field was divided 
nto SOO homogeneous commodity areas. Sixteen principal civil agencies, re 
worting for 51 bureaus or similar subdivisions, indicated a procurement interest 
na total of 5,383 areas, an average of 105 commodity areas per b 

Taking into account the specialized functions of many of these bureaus, the 
estimate of 500,000 solely civil establishment items was considered to be reason 
ible. This was one-third of the total estimate of 1,500,000 items used by the 

vil agencies which was established as a reasonable estimate at the same time. 
The remaining 1,000,000 items were estimated to be joint use with one or more 
f the military activities. 

In July 1950, a survey was completed of 20 principal civil agencies (which in 
cluded the 16 agencies covered by the first survey) embracing 49 separate bureaus 
r similar subdivisions. <A total of 3,300,000 items of civil agency use were 
reported. Eliminating the duplications between bureaus, this survey corrobo- 
rated the original estimate of 1,500,000 items. 

At the time of this survey, general information confirming the original estimate 
f HM),000 solely civil agency items was developed, and progress in civil agency 

taloging has since developed more specific information which is set out below. 

In most of the commodity areas, even the present cataloging 
sclose conclusively whether specific items are of solely civil 

Each item description, when appropriately arranged in the s: 

he military items, is compared with all of the item descriptions w 

date by the military. If no match is found. and the m . 

vritten all their item descriptions in that commodity area, the item is assumed 

to be a “solely civil agency item” at least for the moment If the next day, or 

n the future, any military ageney decides to use the item. it may do so without 
ce or effort, and its significance as a solely civil agency item wou 

The cataloging effort of FSS during the past 14 months of 0] 
meentrated mainly on identifying civil agency items in those commodity 

which the military estimates indicated substantial completion ‘} 
ne for three reasons : 


eration 


(1) To match the maximum possible nut 
used by the military ; 

(2) To be prepared to effectively utilize the 
ma progressive basis; 


(3) Limited statf prevented wider coverag 


ln order to obtain the greatest immediate heneft. GSA has given first priority 


the completion of those items used by the Atomic Ene 
itime Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and the Ten- 
ssee Valley Authorty, in addition to those items in the Federal Standard Stock 
\log of current general use by civil agencies 
e 87,205 net items cataloged by FSS to December 31, 1951, were the 3 
ter eliminating duplicates in 121,000 civil ageney items investigated 
this 87,205 items, a total of 52.087 were determined to be items 
the military departments. The remaining 35,118 items had not been 
the military departments at the time these items were processed 
tiv, at the time the FSS processed these items they were considered solely 
ageney items. This worl j 
d solely civil agency and two-thirds common use items 
he General Services Administration does not believe that the expense of 
nining item by item, whether there is solely civil or joint use with the 
iry, is justified. However, if the compilation of such information is dé 
by the committee, the GSA will attempt to comply 


eV 


‘ : 7 
(Commission, tne 


experience confirms the original estimate of 





30SS 


Meanwhile, it is the basic objective of the civil agency portion of the cat: 
oging program to provide each civil agency with the uniform number, name 
nd description of each item purchased or used by it, without regard to whethe 


such item is also used by some military activity. In the process, maximum ust 
s made of all item descriptions prepared by the military establishments. 


EXAMPLES OF THE TYPES OF SOLELY CIVIL AGENCY ITEMS 


above, no agency of the Government maintains lists which would 
show wh tems of supply are used jointly by military and civil agencies or 
which are solely civil agency items 

1) Tupes of items (a) titems used solely to perform specialized funct 
by civil agencies. Typical functions are the production of coinage in the Bureau 
of the Mint, and paper money in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; the 
forest fire fighting in the Forest Service; and civilian type clothing for th: 
indigent in hospitals for the insane, homes for the aged, and orphanages in the 
Federal Security Agency, District of Columbia, and the Bureau of Indian Affair 

\ list of specialized functions ina number of additional departments or agencies 
is appended 

4) Items involved in functions in civil agencies of greater intensity or mag 
litude than those of military departments. Typical of these are the treme! 
dous pumps, filter plants, and disposal piants of the Distriet of Columbia, the 
high-tension power generating, transferring, and distributing equipment of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, Southwestern Power Administration, and 
rennessee Valley Authority. (See attached list for a more comprehensive state 
ment of examples. } 

(¢) Items of common commercial use, used by civil agencies which are not 
also used by military departments because they do not meet the severity of 
military applications. 

The items falling in this category include such items as fertilizers, nursery 
stock, farm machinery, periodicals, and mining machinery. Responsibility for 
the previously unassigned items in these project categories Was assigned to the 
General Services Administration by MBCA on March 3, 1952 

(7) Items purchased for resale: 


The military departments have determined that they will not catalog iten 
purchased for resale through post exchanges and ships’ stores. Several civ 
agencies, particularly those having remote areas of operations, purchase ar 
stock items for resale. Examples are the Indian Service (particularly the Alas 
kan Native Service), the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Weather Bureau 

= tetual items of solely civil agency use Cataloging service and act 
ns have uncovered solely civil establishment items 
ehty-eight commodity areas out of a total of SOO, in which the « 
report a gross total, including duplications, of 200,000, 


timate that this represents a net total of 100,000, 


Aeronautics Administration items, not procured by the 
17.000 
rdage peculiar to the Maritime Administration, 15 


Pypewriter parts which the military indicate they do not stock, 3 


3K 
i¢-power items designed exclusively for Southwest Power Adi 
~ O00 


tems is as f 
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trea I] 
both civil and military ) 


(a) Electron tubes (completed by 
Civil items matched with military 
Civil items written 
Total identified 
Percentage civil (300 
(6) Antifriction bearings (20 percent 
Military substantially complete) : 
matched wit! 


Civil items 
Items indicated by NMCO to 


Total 


Percentage 

suilders’ hardware (S percent 

tary RD percent complete 
Military items 
Military 


(Cc) 


items described 


items remanu 


Military 


Civil items matched wit! 


Civil items written 


Total 


If 243 of the 384 
remaining to le 

of 384- 243, or c 
rods, sheets, plates) 
complete 


Claiiy 


tbars, 


Iron and Stee] 


(d) 
1. Military 


substa 


2. Civil agenci 


Civil 


~ ibsistence (eo 
Total items 


Items Col 
items 


Civil 


Total iten 


Percentage 1.60h+1, 862 
Total items 


\SMPA 


l field 
in VA 


Medieal 
Total 


Items commor 


items 


Nonmilitary 


Percentage sol 
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trea Il Continued 


(g) Hand tools: 
Military items completed to date 
Remaining to be identified 


‘otal military items 


Civil items matched with 
Civil items written __ 


Total completed to date 
j 


» ; 
Remaining to be identified 


Total civil items 


If all the 17,636 military items were used as matches for the civil-agency ite! 
there would be 22.980, or 17,686 or a balance of 5,344 items which would be so 
civil. This would indicate that 25 percent (5,344>22,980) of the items are so! 
civil 

Since the sum total of the 20 civil agencies net items is 1,619,000, the over 
net for area II (2-to-1 ratio of matches) would be 809,000. Assuming the s: 
pling to be generally correct, the following tota!s have been developed. 

The percentages in seven cases illustrated above give a weighted averave 
the solely civil items in this area of 33 percent. Therefore: 


Solely 


Net items : 
in ares i 


809, 090 
SOY, OOD 
SOY, OOO 


lor the purposes of maintaining conservative figures, the numb 
of solely civil items in area II was estimated by using only one-th 
of the weighted average developed in the analysis. 


Area IT] 


Based on a sampling of CAA items which have been screened 01 
C. cand 1. program and returned to FSS as solely civil: 
Total items used by CAA ns 
Total items submitted for screening 
Fotal items returned as solely civil 


r 
oO 


Total remaining to be researched | 

Even if it were assumed that all of the remaining CAA iten 

be screened will be matched with the military, then 5O percent 
this agency's items in this area are solely civil. 


} 


Since there is a @TOSss of 1.218.000 civil-agency items in area 1 


and an estimated net of 609,000 items, it is assumed, on the basis 
the above analysis, that the solely civil items in this area would 


50 percent of 609,000, or 304,000 


trea J\ 
Total civil agency items 
Total military estimate 
Adjusted net civil agency items 
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Mr. Larson. May I interpose here, Mr. Chairman, that personally 
[ feel that that number is merely a number used for planning pur- 
poses, and Tam of the opinion that when we have finished our screen- 
ng operation it will not be as large as 500,000, 

Back to my statement. [t May have escaped the attention of the 
ommittee that the cost of relating an item desct ption now used by 
i civil agency to the hew item description prepared by the military 
is but little less than the cost of writing a new description, This is a 
highly technical matter which can be demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the committee staff, if desired. 

Scope of the program: Our estimates indicate that there are about 
1,400,000 items used by the civil agencies, including the approximate 
500,000 items used solely by them. Of the 1,500,000, we estimate that 
about one-half, or 750,000 items, are repetitively purchased or stocked 
by one or more civil agencies and consequently are of maximum im- 
portance to them. If these can be identified concurrently with the 
military cataloging, it is belheved the remainder can be included as 
and when they are repurchased. 

Budgetary problems: You gentlemen cannot but be aware that the 
civil side of the catalog program is far behind that of the military. 
Bear in mind that large staffs and more adequate funds have been 
made available to each of the military Departments and to the Muni- 
tions Board for this program. Prior to initiation of the Munitions 
Board program in 1948, each of the military Departments had indi- 
vidually organized cataloging systems which. with their regular nu- 
cleus cataloging staffs, have made it possible for them to proceed 
comparatively rapidly. On the civil side the picture has not been 
quite so bright. A very few people have been available to identify a 
limited number of items under the Federal Standard Stock Catalog. 
There have not been available to the civil agencies stuffs or funds for 
cataloging, nor do they have catalogs like those in the military avail- 
able to the staff in order to form a starting point. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 152, I have each year recom- 
iended to the Bureau of the Budget and to the Appropriat ions Com 
mittees of the Congress the appropriation of the required funds to 
establish civil-agency cataloging operations at a level more nearly con- 
sistent with the military programs and early completion of the sys 
em. [regret to inform you that my efforts in this direction have not 
been as suecessful as I would like to have them. ‘These estimates have 

every case been designed to take full advantage of the work done 
by the military, to include in the svstem those civil agency items not 
ataloged by the military, and to avoid duplicating any cataloging 
vork they, the military, are doing. 

Kstimates submitted for fiscal vear 1951 and fiscal vear 1952 under 
took to complete the 750,000 items by June 50,1952. Funds allocated 
ould permit only 24 percent of this objective to be attained The 
ibmission of a regular fiscal-vear 1953 request, a supplemental esti 
mate for fiscal vear 1953, and a corresponding estimate for fiscal vear 
954 are under consideration. This would permit the identification 
f 750,000 items by June 30, 1954. TI would like to insert in the record 

tatement of the history of budget requests for the civil-agency 


taloging program in recent years, together with a statement of the 


is appropriated and now proposed to be requested. 
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referred to is as follows:) 
(pM SUPPLY SERVIC! 
Federal Supply Service, General Services 


l eatalog pregram 


faken bi 
} to) he Fede 


agency items by 


Mr. Larson. What GSA expects from the Federal catalog prograt 
I consider that a uniform system of item identification will materia 
t} 


for personal-prope! 


*)? 
1) 


enhance the efficiency of (and in some instances make practicable) 


exercise of the more importa 1 responsibilities 
management placed on me by Pubhie Law 152, Eiehtv-first Conger 


These are as follow : 
(@) ‘J he prom urement and supply ot personal property for the 
of executive agencies (and Federal agencies upon their request) 


volving— 
(1) Purchasing for stocking supply centers; 
(2) Negotiations of term contracts as Federal supply schedu 
(3) Consolidated purchasing ; 
(6) The operation of warehouses, supply centers, repair shops, f 
sand similar facilities; 
for executiv! 


Establishment of inventory and stock levels 


ara 
es) 


agencies: 
d) Coordinated property accountability, including uniform inv‘ 


tory of personal property; 





(€) Property utilization to promote the orentest = 
executive establishment of property 
one particular establishment: 

fie , lis JON ] > 11} | r>? } } ] 1 . 
(7) Iie ( pe l Ot UPDIS property, InCLUadINeE supervislo ie 


rection over the disposal of property tou } LO i 
»entire Government: and 
‘ . + en Cas 

/) Establishing standards ror accountine, puawet. ad ap ) 

not funds. 

| } : { 

PMsomUuci as It does 1 Cove the scope of if 

i 

nounced as your mquiry this morning, | Willi SkKIp ft read ry OF thos 
functions, Mr. Chairman. ; 


Mr. Suorr. Mr. Larson, would you suf 


Ue purch sne agency Tol \ i} 


Vou think vou should nave a cent 


well as military supplies ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Do IT understand your question, Mir. Short. to | Do ] 
think it would be desirable to have a central purchasine agency fi 

th eivilian and military supplies ? 

Mr. Suorr. Would it Lye practicable o1 WOLLEC t. he he bie to oper 
ate it efficiently 4 


Mr. Larson. Well. vou hit me rather suddenly wv ith that questio 

Mr. Short. don’t Waht to— 
Mr. SHORT, Because of the veryv nature, of course, oF e cate? 
; ] 4 (y* } , ' 

| would be most dif cuit to adn 
Mr. Larson. My personal opinion is that such an organization. if 

you mean the Operatiol ) { would not be ract 

ible. That is Hit opi lon. 


Mr. Snort. That is what I wanted to vet 

Mr. Heéserr. May [understand the quest Mr. Si] ; 
Would it be destrable to have a si pork purchasing agency’ J i 

nd you meant combined civil and military 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Heserr. But, at the present time. the GSA is the co 
IPENCY ot procurement: is 1t not Y 

Mr. Larson. Well— 

Mr. Hepertr: I mean just for the civilian side 

Mir. Larson. We i. we are not the combined Operational pure hasn Oo 
villian agency of the Government. We doa ere: cit il of centra er 
} rchasinge. There are many items that aday thet elves to centra 
ized purchasing. Phe re are other tems th | 1) ( SeLVE 
O centralized pure hasing. 

Mir. Sroorr. That is right. 

Mr. Larson. For that reason GSA does not do all the purchasing 
1iowever, under Pubhe Law 152, as we Interpret the intent of the 
Congress, the Congress desired to establ pa central reg latory rmency 

it would ride herd On. -14 | May use that term. the procurement 


perations ot the executive agencies of the Grovernment. party Vial 


f Vilian agencies, 
Mr. Heéperr. In other words, to follow y 

regulatory agency, that was an agency of directio 
Mir. Larson. That is right. 
Mr. Hep RT. Not the plivsi al pure hase. 
Mr. Larson. That is right. 


Mr. Heétnerr. But there would be a centralized direction 


our term OF le ho 
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Mr. Larson. That is correct, policies and procedures and leade: 
ship by a promulgation of regulation and guidance, and so forth. 

Mr. H&serr. That is correct. Some responsible individual or 1 
sponsible office for the guidance and leadership. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. But in the held of operation 

Mr. Heperr. That is understandable. I mean the actual physica 
procurement is spread around, still under that regulatory head. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hérerr. Now, recognizing what you said in connection with ¢] 
purchase of some items not lending themselves to centralized procure 
ment, does not the General Services Administration procure thi 
common items / 

Mr. Larson. Well, that is our policy. That is the direction in whic! 
we are traveling. That is the kind of organization we are building 
up: An operational agency that will serve the other agencies of thi 
(;overnment in furnishing to them upon their requisition what wi 
determine to be the common-use items of Government operations. 

Mr. Heéserr. Allowing the other agencies then to procure, but stil 
under the direction of the policy of GSA, the unique items to each 
individual department ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct, with this philosophy in the back 
ground, that GS.A would ride herd 

Mr. Heeerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Larson. On that more or less technical operation of the pro 
curement of unique items. 

Mr. Hénerr. The basic concept of direction and responsibility. 

Mr. Larson. To the extent of regulating sizes of inventories that 
might fall within those unique categories. 

Mr. He&serr. That is right. 

Mr. Larson. To the extent of recommending, and if necessary re 
quiring, What we call cross procurement or cross servicing, Where o1 
technical agency might with its staff be in a position to procure opera 
tionalwise the unique items for several agencies of the Government 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Henerr. That is right. I think our philosophy is the sani 
\nd assuming that philosophy to be proper, is it not logical then | 
further assume that the same philosophy could be applied to the 
niilitary ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, it is my belief that that is the direction in wh 
the Department of Defense is traveling by centralization ot increa t 
procurement responsibilities in the Munitions Board. Tlowever, t! 
is only an assumption of mine. 

Mr. Ilfeerr. It is a pious hope that everybody is going to hea 
hut a lot end in hell. 

Mr. Larson. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Heverr. I said it is the pious hope that evervbody woes 
heaven, but a lot of people end in hell. 

Finish your statement. 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 


Colonel, while we are right on this subject, under your powe! 


blish policies to obtain uniformity among the eivil agwencies 
purchasing, do you have the right, or do vou hold that you have | 
l ioht, to designate one organizat ion W ithin the scope of your admil 
tration to purchase a particular item? Take, for example, light bu 


esta 
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\re you able under the authority that you have under the power to 
police and power to regulate to designate for convenience, for opera 
tional results, one particular agency among al] that vou supervise to 
wcomplish that purpose / . 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I so interpret the authority under Public Law 
(52. as vesting in the Administrator of General Services. 

Mr. Hénerr. Continue with your statement, please 

Mr. Larson. Continuing on the bottom of page 10. 

I believe that the military activities will complete the cataloging of 
il] items used by them ina ghly satisfactory manner and in a reason 
able period of time considering the large number of adjustments which 
unified cataloging has thrust upon them. Since the committee already 
recognizes the economies and increased efficiencies in both the military 
and the civil agencies which the “common linguage of supply” of the 
Federal catalog system will make possible, T will not elaborate further 
on the subject. 

Mandatory legislation: T understand that the committee has ques 
tioned the military Withesses as to the need for enactment of manda 
tory legislation as envisaged in H.R. 1038. [do not believe that fur 
ther mandatory legislation is necessary. T might interpose here and 
emphasize that. It is my personal feeling that it is not necessary. IJ 
um not saving that it is not undesirable, because that is for the Con 
gress, itself, to decide. 

New legislation, changing the existing procedures and methods, 
could only result in disruption and, in my opinion, would delay the 

itilization of the uniform Federal catalog system for which we are 
il] earnestly striving. 

During the course of this investigation, vou have been informed that 
the development of catalog data in a number of commodity areas is 
earring completion and that, after a short period of adjustment and 
refinement, the uniform item identifications in selecting commodity 
ireas Will be ready for progressive utilization in supply operations. 

The recent directive of the Secretary of Defense in regard to the 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, which the committee has pointed 
out was signed the day these hearings opened, T believe gives Admiral 
Fowler adequate authority for the development of the catalog. I pro 
pose to issue regulations from time to time requiring the progressive 
itilization of the new catalog, section by section, in all supply opera 


} 


I do not believe that nit present mandatory authority as to the de 
elopment and utilization of the uniform Federal supply catalog svs 
em for all Federal agencies needs to be strenethened. 1 do know that 

e exercise of that authority has been seriously weakened and im 
peded by the failure of providing adequate funds and personnel for 

cccomplishment. 

Members of my staff are present to provide any technical informa 
on vou desire, 

Mir. Hererr. Now, Mr. Larson, the very first thing that hits me be 
tween the eves is your opening statement which indicates to the com 

ittee the confusion of Admiral Ring as to the delegation of 

thoritv. He has been in charge of the program for > vears, and he 
till confused as to what his authority is and how he got it. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Chairman, mav I ask a question here / 

Mr. Heéperr. Yes. 





Mr. Courrney. Mr. Chairman. Colonel, I would like to ask one 
question just so the record will be entirely clear. I think vou have 
expressed it but perhaps not in this language. As I understand 
then, from your statement, the delegation which you made to tlu 
Defense Department was a delegation to that Department to work out 
iseries of numbers which you would adopt into your system and co 

linate, therefore, with the Defense Department igi « but that you 

retain within you jurisdiction completely the right to deserib 
those items and to research them, is that correct Or incorrect / 

Mr. Larson. Well, if I follow you correctly, Mr. Courtney, 1 think 
that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Courtney. In other words, the delegation was simply to parcel 
out 2 number of or a series of numbers which the Department had 
determined would be app licable, let’s say, to bolts, nuts, or whateve: 
they may be, and you in turn would accept those numbers and work 
them Into your system / 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that correct / 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrney. But you still retain under that delegation the right 
to do the research independently ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is correct, insofar as the civil items are concerned. 

Mr. Courrney. That is right? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. That, then, is the real position in relationship be 
{ween the Department of Defense and General Services Administra 
tion 4 

Mr. Larson. Yes. If I might elaborate a little further, Mr 
Courtney. 

Mr. Courrnery. Please. 

Mr. Larson. It became apparent after about a year of operation 
under Pubhe aay 152 that the real tremenodus job was, as of cours 
we always knew, in the military and that the military was in the pos 

ion to finance their operation much more expeditiously than was th 

Wilian agencies of the Government. Therefore, it would have bee 
mpracticable and imprudent, I think, for me to have kept on trying 
to obtat funds for my ageneys to do this job, which I sincerely believe 
the muilit ry 1s better equip yped to do . the first place anyway, 

Mr. Courtney. T hey have more need to do it. 

Mr. Suorr. Because they have more funds and more people. 

Mr. Larson. And more items, Mr. Short, and more technicians an 
more experience and a lot of cataloging already accomplished to start 
ith. It would have. T think, seriously hampered the whole se 
rity well, at least the whole defense effort to have just thrown 1 

rms around thisand kept it to myself, 

Mr. Henerr. They had more of everything, including waste. 

Mr. Larson. Tbeg vour pardon 4 

Mr. Hlenerr. T said they had more of everything, including wast: 
Now let hie ask vou one thing, Mr. Larson. Back on that board t lhe 
Sa pillow purchased by the (reneral Services Administration. 1) 
you purchase or do you allow the different agencies that come unde! 
cognizance to have different pillows, different sizes, different prices 
or allow them to make their individual purchases, or does the Get 
eral Services Administration make all purchases of pillows ¢ 
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Mr. LARSON. Well, generally speaking, we make all of the purcl uses 
I the pillows in accordance with specifications which we have de 
veloped. From time to time there are items which are of a special 
ved nature which the using agency submits for and we consider them, 
ind if the justification is there we permit them to purchase in accord 
mce with those specificat lions 

Mr. Hens RT. IT am talking about those pl \ ; ) . 

Mr. Larson. I am not familiar with whether we do that in 


f 
f 


the ease of the pillow or not. Some information has just been handed 
me here. Perhaps Mr. MacLeod could answer that. These are his 
notes, and they are rather technical. 

Mr. MacLrop. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Larson. the Federal speci 

ation for pillows covers several types and varieties. We pl rchase 
some common items of pillows, and we have items like these in the 
Federal Schedules. There are some special sizes and types designed 
for military bunks, or naval ships, and so on, which are provided for 
n the specification. 

I would say to the committee that certainly there is room to con 
tinue our effort to standardize. T think your exhibit points up the 
need for further study of those questions of special sizes and types, 
special fillings, and so on, and we have taken action, Mr. Larson, to 
proceed further in that area along with other areas. 

Mr. Henerr. So, therefore, I take from your remarks that the com- 
inittee is not misleading anybody by exhibiting these different pillows, 
with different specification and different prices, that there is a desire 
tostandardize ? 

Mr. Larson. There is, sir. 

Mr. Het RT: Ur rather a necessity to standardize for economic 
reasons, if for nothing else: is that correct ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hererr. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. An_person. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Larson, I have been very much 
interested in your statement this morning particularly in connection 


with the estimated 500,000 items used solely by the civil agencies I 
think vou make it abundantly clear in your statement that that was 
| othine more than hazardine a @uess or making a wild estimate be 
use there was no way of know ne how many items might he used 
ely by the eivil avencles simply because ot the lev kk of ad COMION 
On) enclature and a common cataloging system. Isn't that correct ? 
Mr. Larson. Well, let’s put it this way, Mr. Anderson, if T may. 
| we hac had a COMMON nomenclature. then of Course the number 
would have been academic. It would have been there. 


Mr. ANprrson. That is right. 

Mir. Larson. That is vi 

Mr. ANpErsSON. That is exactly correct. Because vou say here in 
vour statement, “To attempt to circularize the military agencies to 


t is right. 


nd out which of the eivil aweency ites ther use would be extremely 
isteful, even if we had the money.” Well. of course vour joint 
itulog program requires that the cireularization be done im order 
find out what items the civil agencies are usine that are also com 
mm to the military agencies. 

Mr. LARSON, That is correct. Mr. Anderson, and that is what we 
re ( urrently engaged 11) doing 
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Mr. Anprekson. When do you estimate that the job that the ciy 
agencies are trying to do will be completed, Mr. Larson 4 

Mr. Larson. Well, if we can get it financed, as I said in my stat 
ment, by the end of fiscal 1954, June 30, 1954. 

Mr. Anperson. By that time you will have identified all of thi 
items : supply procured by the civil agencies of the Government / 

Mr. Larson. Yes, by that time, in accordance with our projected 
operation in that area, if that is financed, we will have completed 
the civil item portion of the Federal catalog system by that date. 

Mr. Anprerson. Now, Mr. Larson, on December 11 you addressed 
a letter to me in answer to an inquiry which I directed to you in co! 
nection with this committee’s inquiry and in the first paragrap! 
you stated—this gets back to the delegation of authority : 

The authority vested in me by Public Law 152, in which I delegated to the 
Secretary of Defense on July 19, 1950, was for the development of a uniform 
Federal supply: catalog system appropriate to identify and Classify persona 
property under the control of Federal agencies and suitable for interdepart 
mental supply activities and Government-industry relationships. This del 
gation was consistent with the expressed intent of the Congress that ther 
be a single catalog system for the Federal Government and not a separate ani 
independent military catalog 

Now, I presume you are familiar with the provisions of H. Rk 
1033 which this committee now has under its jurisdiction / 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. ANpbERSON. Would your objection to mandatory legislatio: 
which requires the Military Establishment to develop this single sup 
ply catalog—would you still maintain your objection to that if the 
delegation which you are permitted to make under Public Law 152 
were still permitted under any legislation that this committee might 
write / 

Mr. Larson. Well, if 1 follow you correctly, Mr. Anderson, I don't 
think—I am not concerned with my authority to delegate or the an 
thority of any Admunistrator of General Services to have any 01 
retain any authority to delegate. IT don't think that is significant 
As I stated in my prepared remarks, I have a feeling that we are well 
on the way toward a Federal catalog system under present provisio1 

“Jaw and to institute another system under a ts enactment by 
the Congress might lead to some delay. 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, I don’t know what you Inean by another s\ 
tem. All we find is confusion, different nomenclature, different mun 
bers, for conmon items of supply. What we are after is common 
i common supply language and a common number for all items 
supp ly used the Federal Govermmnent. That is our objective. 

Mr. Larson. Well, we certainly are together on that point, M 
Anderson. 

Mir. ANbERSON. Now, in vour testimony before the Holifield 
mittee last vear, you stated : 

You gentlemen can’t but be aware that the civil side of the catalog prog: 
is far behind that of the military. Be: nomind that Jarge staffs and mo 
adequate funds have been made available to each of the military departmet 


nd to the Munitions Board for this program 


And you made that very same statement in response CO Mr. Short 


wiry this morning. 


now, that being the case, do you see any real objectior 
Military Establishment, with its technical staff, its tec! 
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al people, its additional budgetary allowances, and its know-how, 
shouldn't do this job? 

Mr. Larson. If proper safeguards are taken to assure that the essen 
tial civilian nomenclature is taken into consideration and is included 
in the final result, it doesn’t make any difference to me personally where 
the job is done. ; 

Mr. Anperson. Well, what do vou mean now? Tam talking about 
a single catalog where the nomenclature is to be common and the 
number is to be the same. You say that the nomenclature used by 
the civil agencies be taken into consideration. What do you mean / 

Mr. Larson, Well, the nomenclature of those items that are unique 
to the civil establishments. 

Mr. ANpErRSON. Oh, you are speaking only of the unique items 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDI RSON. ] ay speaking primarily of the COMMON tenis, 

Mer. Larson. Well, that is exactly what we are doing now. 

Mr. ANperson. Further on in vour letter of December 11, Mr. 
Larson, vou said: 


/ 


iso TE do not believe the establishment of a single catalog system within the 
epartment of Defense could be easily adapted to meet the needs of civil agencies 

Well, now, isn’t that to some extent at least just proven by the 
operation of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency in 
Brooklyn which this committee visited a couple of weeks avo, where 
we find that the Army and Navy have combined their nomenclature 
and their numbers for the items of supply purchased by the medical 
encles and that that same nomenclature and those same numbers 
being used by the Veterans’ Administration and the Public Health 
Service 4 

Mr. Larson. Yes: as a result of activity and programs of GSA to 
bring about such uniformity of identification and standardization 
of items. Andthat is what Tspeak of when Tsay the assurance withn 
the Military Establishment that the civilian agency requirements 
vill be met. 

Mr. ANpErsoN. Yes; but why cant it—if it can be done in the medical 
Section. why can't it be done in other sections / 

Mr. Larson. It can be done and is being done, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. To what extent. Mr. Larson / 

Mir. Larson. Well. we estimate that there are approximately T50.000 
tems. T believe that is the number. 

Mr. MacLerop. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. That are common to both the Military Establishment 
ind the civilian agencies. The Military Establishment is cataloging 
hose items and we are screening those into the civilian ageney supply 


tl 


svstem. 
Mr. Anpersox. Mr. Larson. let me get back again to the bill. H.R. 
33. Also in vour letter of December 11 you stated: 
Mhe removal of the responsibility for the Federal catalog system) from e 
‘tment of Defense at this time would in my opinion 
but would pose expensive and time-consuming 


net only seriously 
and disrupt the program 
nistrative and budget problems 

Mr ] ARSON Well 
. LARSON. ( 

Mr. Anperson. What eives vou the idea that TP. R. 1033 would do 


t / 


G4066 D2 No. 67 an 


i 
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LARSON. Well, it was mV Impression of H. R. 1033 that it se 
independent cataloging agency. 

Mir. ANDERSON. Read section 4, page 54 of the bill, starting on line S 

There is hereby established within the National Military Establistiment 

al defense catalog agency, at the head of which there shall be a director 

Mr. Larson. An independent agency within the military. The o1 
eanization for coordination has been accomplished. I think tha 
would have to be done over again if this type of agency were set up. 

That is only a personal observation, Mr. Anderson, and one based 
on my experience in the Government. 

Mr. ANperson. Yes; you made a further personal observation thi: 
morning, W hich LT was somewhat please d to hear, because you sald that 
although you didn’t think H. R. 1033, or mandatory legislation, | 
should say, was necessary, that it may not be undesirable. 

Mr. Larson. That ts correct. I think the desirability of it has to be 
taken in consideration by the Congress. 

Mr. ANpberson. | am delighted to have that statement from you, 
Mr. Larson, because I think that is the way the committee feel: 
about it. 

Mr. Larson. My estimate of what is being done now, Mr. Ande: 
son—and I say this sincerely—is Just what you hope to accomplish in 
your bill. I mean, it is just that simple to me. ; 

Mr. ANperson. In other words, if this committee were to write 
legislation giving, we will say, to the present Director of Cataloging, 
Admiral Fowler, by statute the authority which he now holds by 
directive, you can see nothing undesirable about that 4 

Mr. Larson. So far as I am concerned, there wouldn't be anything 
undesirable. If the committee would see fit to go further and write 
in some legislation to assure the financing of the completion of the 
program, that certainly would be very desirable. 

Mr. AnNprerson. T think that is very true, because IT know of some 
of the budgetary difficulties that vou have had. That is why I thn 
it would be highly desirable to let the Military Establishment, wit! 
fS money, with its technical know-how and the people assroned it 
the lob, do the entire job and vet if done. 

Mr. Larson. To me, any way to expedite would certainly not be u 
lesirable. The only precautionary measure that IT would feel ol 


(ie 


wate d to eall to the attention of any committee considering such leg 


lntion was what I have already stated, that means were avatlable I 


I 
properly evaluate the requirements of the civilian agencies, 
Mr. Anprrson. Thank vou, Mr. Larson. 
Mr. Heserr. Mr. Larson, may | ask vou one quesion: You 
familiar with the directive viven to Admiral Fowler by the Munitio 


Board ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Tam sorry to say, Mr. Hébert, Tam not familiar w 
that interdepartmental military communication. 

Mr. Heénerr. Well, you will have to accept my appreciation of 
und accepting that as the premise and the basis for mV questiol 
It is in effeet the same as section 5 of 10334 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Forbes tells me that that is correct. 

Mir. Heérerr. That is correct. Now that is a directive. Now, ¢ 
vou see any reason why, if that is acceptable as a directive, it shon 


iot be accepted is legislation 4 





Mr. LARSON, Well, if the ¢ ‘ongress thinks it is desirable to FO TO the 
extent of writing it into statute. IT stand on my previous statement, 
that that is a question for Congress to decide. 

Mr. Héperr. Of course we want the benefit of your counsel, Mr. 
Larson, and your opinions, 

Mr. Larson. My counsel is just this, Mr. Hébert: I sincerely feel 

at it is being accomplished administratively now Now if the 
(‘ongress wants to—if the Congress is not satished with that and wants 
to assure it further, then it is certainly the prerogative of Congress to 
ennet the directive Into legislation. 

Mr. HEDERT. We recooniZe that oOpinton, but what L am trving to 
elicit from you is an opinion as an experienced and a very capable 
(dministrator in Government—— 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. 

Mr. Heserr. If you find that the authority is given to an agency 
whieh does hot exercise that authority until pressure comes from 
Congress, don't you think it better then that Congress make it man- 
datory to be sure that it is carried out / 

Mr. LARSON. Well, if Congress Is convinced that that is necessary, 
I think Congress should make it mandatory, [f Congress thinks that 

s necessary. 

Mr. Hésertr. Well, would you think we would be unfair in assum- 
ing that it is necessary since this matter has been before the agencies 
for several years and not until this committee evidenced interest in 
the matter was Admiral Fowler brought in and not until this con 
mittee sat in public hearings was the order issued ? Now you can 
“asily recognize the fact that men come and meh Lo. Personalities 
ire involved here. Tluman equation Is involved. Wi ile there They 
hea desire and a sincere attempt on the part of the individuals in 

he administrative capacities today to carry out the intent of the 
Congress, they could be changed tomorrow, couldn't they / 

Mr. Larson. Most certainly, with changing of personalities, policies 

ive a tendency to change. In all fairness, Mr. Hébert, and gentle 

en of the committee, to the extent that IT have personally been 
olved in this whole difficult matter of bring) 
Op rational procedure in the formulation of ac aloo Ww] ch is basic 


d which is necessary before we really can miake the strides toward 


ing about 


cy 


OHO that are nec Sssary in the field of standardization—because 
til we get common nomenclature we cant accomplish what can 


{ t 


{ accomplished i) ni opinion Wh standardizat Ol. In striving CO- 
id that. I frankly have run into more obstacles than Lever imagined 
existed either in or out of the Government. It has been a most 
lifficult area in which to show progress. [ say with the same candor 
d frankness to this committee that I think those obstacles have been 
irdled now, and that there is, slowly, expensively, but surely, pro 


dures now that are so set that they could not be ce viated from DY 
change of administration because they are based on a long period 
ftrialand error. Whether the Congress wants to guarantee to itself 
ltothe people by enacting le@islation or whether it wants to extend 
fidence in the people that are now doing that and in the soundness 
the svstem devised, that is, after all, Mr. Chairman, something 
ch Congress will have to decide. 
nd hay ihe vone through thre se experiences with ri\ fellow bureau 


In the military, Tean’t permit myself to be put in the position of 
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being overcritical of them because I am aware of the many obstach 
that they have had to overcome. I would say that the program 

running smoothly now. To me, very sincerely speaking, the questio 
before this committee is one which I have stated: Whether you wish t 
guarantee by enactment of legislation or whether you are willing t: 
take a chance on the soundness of the procedures that are now being 
successfully carried out. 

Mr. Hérerr. Of course, Mr. Larson, I appreciate your positior 
As far as I am personally concerned, long ago I decided that taking 
chances with Government. was very hazardous under our present set 
up: that we have gotten away from the basic concept of this Govern 
ment and that is that it is a Government of law and not of men. And 
that is the reason we find ourselves so confused today. I think it is 
about time that Congress enunciates by law its policies and sees that 
they are carried out. 

Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. Larson. Well, Pthink the Congress did enunciate the policy 
Public Law 152 

Mr. Héserr. But they were not carried out. It is very interesting, 
Mr. Larson, to know that in three specific instances since February 
11, when this committee began its public deliberations and hearings. 
three specific important directives have been issued by the Munition: 
Board which, up until the time that we started our public hearings, 
were gathering dust in some pigeonhole or on a shelf. The Secretary 
of Defense issued these; of course I mean as the particular head there, 
but it came through the Munitions Board. 

Now wouldn't that mean something to you if you were sitting on this 
side of the table? 

Mr. Larson. Well, if 1 were sitting on your side of the table, 1 ce: 
tainly would be aware as always that the Federal Government has 
become so tremendous in size and so complex and difficult of adminis 
tration that if it weren’t for the fact that a congressional committe: 
vives us an objective to look to now and then, that we might bog doy 
ina great many areas that would lead to great difficulty. 

Mr Henerr. That is the understatement of the morning. 

Mr. deGraffenried. 

Mr. peGrarrenriep. Mr. Chairman, as I gather from Mr. Larson 
statement, he doesn’t want to be critical of anyone that he has had t: 
come In contact with: but he has no real ob jection to this legislatio 
as long as it doesn’t confuse. As long as it just sets out the pl: un ane 
the poliey that they are now pursuing and gives Admiral Fowler tlv 

<ame authority that he is using now, he has expressed the thought t 
me that he doesn’t have any real objection to the program. 

I want tocompliment Mr. Larson on the statement that he has mad 
I think probably when he first came here this morning he didn’t hav: 
quite as clear a picture of what the committee had in mind 1 
legislation as possibly he does now. 

Mr. Larson. Well, perhaps, Mr. deGraffenried, that is true. | 
sit a matter of being put in at position of being critical of the peopl 
with whom vou work. There is no question in my mind as to t! 
-Incerity of purpose and the long hours of hard work that people bot 
in the military and in the civilian agencies have put forth in ¢) 
Whole area of trying to vet started on the establishment of a Fede) 
‘atalog. It is just those unbelievable and unpredictable and unes 
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plainable obstacles that you meet when you try to institute a change 
from an old system whic ‘h is dee ply rooted and carried out for many 
years, which was the case in the single agency identification system 
where each agency identifies its own property, if at all, in some hap- 
hazard wi ay th: at it has de veloped itself, 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. | gather, though, Mr. Larson, from what you 
have suid and from the evidence that we had before this committee. 
that those obstacles have existed for a long time and they have been 
trying to be met for a long time. But it seems to me that the estab- 
lishment of this committee and the calling in of Admiral Fowler for 
the duties that he has assumed has brought about renewed efforts 
ind renewed concentration on those problems to where now under 
your statement and the statement of others who have come before our 
committee they have made more progress in meeting those prob lems 
recently, since this committee began work, than they had in a long 

me before that. 

Mr. Larson. Well—— 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. [ understand it has been a gradual accomplish- 
ment. but it has been accelerated. 

Mr. Larson. Well, the activities of this committee have stimulated 
some decisions that in the ordinary course of events would have taken 
more time to make. I am not sure, 1 don’t know of any instances, 
but Iam sure that is a sound assumption, because [ know in my own 
operation when, as a result of public pressure—and we in the executive 
branch get that more quickly dvsnah the Congress, as we should—a 
certain segment of our operation is high-lighted. T mean a real 
thorough hearing and understanding on the part of the committee of 
he Congress and conveying to the public what the problems are, 
result in Improvement in our operations. 

It isa part of the system. It is a little cumbersome, sometimes, but 

is pretty effective. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. I can understand the fact from what you said 
that you have had inadequate funds and inadequate personnel to pre- 
pare the catalog as far as the civil purchases of the Government are 
oncerned. At the same time, I think the Congress should cooperate 

ith you in that program. 

Mir. Larson. Well 

Mir. pbEGRAFFENRIED. At the same time, I do think, too. that the faet 
that the military—that now you have a clear knowledge—I don't 

now how long you have had that clear knowledge—but the fact 
hat you have clear knowledge now that the military is to compile all 
of thee items except the items that you list as being peculiar to the 

| purchases, might make it unnecessary for you to have as much 
nds or as many personnel to do your part of the work as vou might 
ive at one time contemplated. 

| would like to have your remarks on that. 

Mr. Larson. Well, that certainly is true, but the estimates that I 

ve indicated to you here are based upon my concept of the military's 

edominant function in identification of those common use items and 

{ i a separate type ot oper ation within the civilian agencies. 

‘e have not even been able to get that financed. I think a better 
lerstanding by the Congress, which is ace oni ished through hear- 
vs of this kind, will be helpful to us in that direction. 
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a matter of fact, the ol 
e ] Is ad more economic + upply system for the \ 
Government. In this ave ¢ f total Wal, when everything Is broug 


into the defense effort and ap vied in its prop yortion. it becomes eve 
miore porant that we have common sup ply systems and that th 
be the highest degree of coordination. I think some Very Stateshial 
inking has take) place both in > Congress : and in the exXecul 
‘ of the Government and in the military in this regard. 
think the | adership that Congressman Anderson displayed in Hou 
Concurrent Resolution 97 has been very helpful in this area. 
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All of the help that we can wet W il] make the day sooner when We 
ai an economical supply system, and I mean by that when we hay 
ached standardization or when we are accomplishing standardiz 
tion to the elimination of a great many duplicated items and unnece 
sary items that we carry in our inventory. That is our main objectiv: 

and one of the reasons wh Congress created GSA. It has bee 
source of no small amount of disappointment to me that we haven 
been able to make greater progress. But as a result of the 5 yeal 
experience that I have now had in this area, I am convinced that wi 
could not have made the rapid progress that we originally envisaged 
It was just physically impossible to do so. You can’t disrupt ai 
eliminate and do away withe xisting methods of doing thi uNngs until you 
are ready to substitute something in its place. 

Mr. peGRArFENRED. Our idea in this legislation and our hope 
Mr. Larson, that it will not confuse but it will merely strengthen and 
sive you additional streneth In carrying out the efforts which yt 
al d the military department are How making. 

Mr. Larson. I might say this as a general concept. When ther 
such a noble desire on the part of the legislative body and that is cleat 
ly expressed to the people responsible for implementing it. if they 
honest. conscientious public servants, the aim can be achieved. 

Mr. Heperr. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Eisvon. Mr. Chairman, I only wanted to ask Mr. Larson abo 
being hampered because of lack of funds. I think you said that \ 
didn't have enough funds to carry the program to the extent you wou 
hike to. Where was the demal of funds? Was it by Congress or W 
it somewhere along the Way before it Lot to the Appropriations CK 
mittee / 

Mr. Larson. Well, both the Bureau of the Budget and the Appr 
priations Committees of the Congress. Well, for instance, in 19 
after a very strenuous period of explanation and charting of the p 
gram and so forth, we asked for something like $109,000, and we 
SOSLO00, 

Mr. Exsron. Well, where did the cut take place 7 

Mr. Larson. Well, the biggest cut took place by the Bureau of t 
Budget. 

Mr. Exstron. And how much did the Bureau of the Budget cut ye 

Mr. Larson. They cut us from 31,97: pOOd dawn to $121,000. 

Mr. Eston. What reason, if any, Was eiven for so tremendoi 


Mr. Larson. Well. the principal reason given was the feeling on 1 
part of those examiners of the Burean of the Budget who had look 
into the matter that a great deal could be accomplished in the field 1 





Congressman deGraffenried explained here. a lot 
plished by the military, and as a result of that cut o1 
of that cut we did cel the mill tury to assume a 
responsibility. 

Another feeling on the part of the examiners was that t] 


that we were using in the elvilian agencies, to identifv and 
review oul procedures ancl our Operations and we are cont nually ( 0 
ine that, until I think we have it now down to about th maximum re 
duction possible On ft producto} line basis. 

Those are the principal reasons, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsrox. Then, vou really werent hampered 
funds / 

Mr, Larson. Well, we were retarded, if I ma: 
between hampered and retarded. We were slowed ¢ 

Mr. ANperson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemia: 

Mr. Euston. Yes. 

Mir. ANDERSON. T might help you to answer that question. Mr. 
on. by referring to youl testimony, again. before the Holitield 
mittee last year, when vou stated: 


items could be simplified. As a result of that we did verv careful 
] 
i 


i? 


I might interpolate at this point that the 1952 supplemental 1 
designed to bring these Civilian services up to date wit! 
denied by the Bureau of the Budget So this schedule co 
Phen, further along, you say this: 

At this rate, completion of the 750,000 items will 
LO56 

I) other words. as vou stated to Coneressmat 
udn’t Say that vou were ‘laved. You were | 

raed asa result of tha )\ ‘the Burenu of 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. ANperson. Isn't that correct / 

Mr. Larson. That is rieht. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That was not by the Congress. 

jureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Larson. That was by the Bureau of the I 

Mr. ANprerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Evsron. That is all I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Green / 

Mr. Green. No questions. 

Mr. Henerr. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Connincuam. Mr. Chairman. I think Mr. Larson 

elptul and constructive and | wanted to Say that several] vears ago 
we in the Public Works Committee had him a number of times. and 
he was equally helpful and constructive there, and it seemed to me he 
was interested in saving money for the taxpayer. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that he touched on several subjects gen- 
erally and awhile ago that we will have to get to the bottom of if we 

re to write the right kind of legislation. You referred. Mr. Larson. 
to unexplainable obstacles. 

Is there any way you could explain what you meant, or give us a 
little information of what you have in mind, by “unexplainable ob 
stacles’? I know I am asking you to explain the unexplainable, but 
I think you are capable of doing that. 


rrr ; 
doe 
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Mr. Larson. I led with my chin on that one, Mr. Cunningham. 

Well, in many cases it might just be a state of mind, Mr. Cunning 
ham. This committee, I am sure, recognizes that individuals imbue: 
with the highest of patriotic motives and the deepest of consciention 
endeavors in carrying out their jobs tend to become very rigid an 
very fixed, not only in their thinking but in looking upon the impor 
tance of their particular job in the Government. 

If you superimpose on that kind of a state of mind a system th 
will eliminate that whole operation within a department, you nat 
rally get some unexplainable obstacles. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Would you say it is necessary to get the thin 
ing out of a rut, then? 

Mr. Larson. Well, that is one way of putting it. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, would you say that some of these u 
explainable obstacles insofar as the armed services were conce : ne 
would be a natural resentment to unification, just because they ha 
gone on the other system for so long? 

Mr. Larson. I would say that was correct, and [ say it not in a spirit 
of criticism—— 

Mr. Cunninouam. I understand. 

Mr. Larson. But in recognition of the nature of human beings. 

Mr. Cunnitnenam. Iam not asking the question in the way of criti 
ism, but to try to get a remedy. 

Now, Mr. Larson, I believe you used another term—“unpredictable,” 
if I recall correctly. Would you predict the unpredictable ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, one of the unpredictable obstacles was the ex 
tent to which the Bureau of the Budget cut our funds. I don’t wis! 
to-—— 

Mr. CunnrncHam. Maybe Congress could help you on that. 

Mr. Larson. I don’t wish to be critical of the Bureau of the Budget 
either, in my remarks. 

Well, these are largely of a technical nature, which, frankly, M: 
Cunningham, I find myself unable to follow in some instances. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Well, I can appreciate that. Could you at a 
later time possibly make some suggestions to the committee as to how 
to get remedial legislation to prevent the very things you ha 
referred to as standing in the way of unification of economy 4 

Mr. Larson. Well, I don’t know that those things can be sett! 
by legislation, Mr. Cunningham, or Congressman Cunningham. 
think it isa matter of leadership. 

Mr. CunninGuam. If it can't be settled by legislation, I believe it 
rather hopeless because we have been waiting a long time. 

Mr. Larson. Well, I mean by that the things which I have 
talking about: the state of mind and thinking in a rut and that 
of thing. Policies can be set down by legislation. Even procedure 
can be prescribed by legislation. It perhaps seems trite for me to 
this—that they are of no avail unless you have a very vigorous 2 
strong leadership to push in the direction of the policy. 

Mr. Cunninanam. In other words, it gets down to this: Those ¥ 
are in charge of formulating the thinking or influencing the thinking. 
if they have a desire to do so it can be done. Without their willingness 
and cooperation, we can't get very far. 
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Mr. Larson. That is right, tempered only to the extent that peop le 
who serve long on the public payroll get into a frame of mind that is 
diflicut to lead sometimes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larson. The leadership is more diflicult than it would be in in 
dustry. I will put it that way. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Larson, to recapitulate what you have said this 
morning, isn’t the same principle involved in what we are attemp ting 
to do as involves the creation of GSA? In other words, I mean this: 
GSA was created by statute and not by directive. You could not 
have accomplished what you have accomplished in GSA if you did 
not have the strength of the statute to support you. 

Mr. Larson. Well, that is true, Mr. Hébert. Public rae 152 is 
our charter. That points out the direction and the mission that we are 
supposed to accomplish. Of course, we could not have gotten any 
where without the mission and without the authority granted in the 
law to carry out the mission. 

Mr. Hépert. That is correct. And by the same token and the same 
reasoning in this particular area, in this particular field, your hand 
would still be strengthened by statute in preference to directive? The 
same prince iple applies, does it not / 

Mr. Larson. Well, of course, my comments on the cataloging bill 
are based on my feeling va we have the necessary statutory direction 
in Public Law 152 and in House Concurrent Resolution No. a. | 
think with the proper oe ‘ship and proper financing the thing which 
you want to accomplish under the cat: a’oging og leg an be accomplishe: l. 
You may feel it may be more desirable for sbi gher guaranty of its 
ccomplishment to have it enacted into statute. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, of course, all we can judge is performance in 
the past. Here this morning we find that an executive agency has 
gutted the program in your particular field there, the Bureau of the 
Budget, which, of course, I have no love for, anyway 

Mr. Larson. Well, now, Mr. Hébert, [have to work with the Bureau 
of the Budget; and I hasten to say that they are very sincere in their 
feeling that we might have accomplishe this with less money. They 
have given us some what more money since that time to carry on, indic- 
ative of the fact that we have convinced them of the soundness of our 
program and of our procedures, It is just something that we had to 
convince them of. 

Mr. Heperr. ‘Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courrney. One further question. This draws on your expe- 
rience and is a question in which we seek your counsel. Where you 
ire dealing in the case of an Appropriations Committee or even with 

e Bureau of the Budget, don’t you find your position is stronger in 
asking for funds to do a partic ular job where you are exercising a 
st: tatutory function in pursuance of a statute and a direct mandate and 

lirection of Congress, as distinguished from a situation in which you 

‘pursuing a directive which can be revoked at any time and ‘the 
f ra diverted to other uses 4 

Mr. Larson. Well. that is, of course—— 

Mr. Courtney. That is an academic question, I grant you. 

Mr. Larson. No, it isn’t, Mr. Courtney. It is a practical approach. 
But I go back to my assumption, that I do have that legislative direc- 
tive. If you want a more specific legislative directive to that extent, 
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to the extent that that would create some feeling of urgency on the 
part of the Bureau of the Budget, and the Appropriations Committee, 
your assumption would be logical and correct. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, in posing that question, I had in mind you 
observations that you considered there was statutory direction com- 
mencing with Public Law 152 and again with House Concurrent Re 
olution 97, but yet your experience demonstrates that the Bureau of 
the Budget paid very little regard to that statutory direction, and 
made a material cut in your program. 

I just make that by way of observation. That is not really a ques 
tion. I think you have answered the question; that is not necessarily 
academic, by the way. 

Mr. Larson. I might point out a couple of things. First of all, 
in addition to what I have already said, if I were to have the advan 
tage of getting finances that you have indicated, Mr, Courtney, insofar 
as GSA is concerned, this bill as written would have to be amended by 
language that would either place the responsibility in GSA or place 
an over-all responsibility for cognizance of the civilian requirements 
which I have heretofore alluded to in answers to Mr. Anderson's 
queries, 

Mr. Cotrrney. That is correct. H. R. 1055 relates only to the 
military. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. I might also put in the record here that I am 
not unaware of the responsibility of the Appropriations Committees, 
particularly the one which L appear before in the House, the Independ 
ent. Offices Subcommittee, which has a great many agencies of the 
(iovernment to examine and evaluate its programs, with limited mem 
bership and staff. I can’t be critical of the membership of that com- 
mittee or its staff for not having been able to follow through the full 
significance and the full benefits of cataloging and standardization. 

It is difficult to convince a very busy Appropriations Committee of 
the necessity for making a capital expenditure in order to save r 
curring expenditures. ‘To the extent that we have been unable to do 
that, we haven't provided perhaps the proper leadership. 

But it is some of those unpredictable and unforeseen obstacles, Mr. 
Cunningham. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Your oreatest hurdle seems tO be the budget, On | 
statement made, 

Mr. Heserr. Thank you very much, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. 

Mr. Hererr. You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Courrney. Thank you very much. I think that is all. 

Could we have Admiral Fowler for just two questions / 

Mr. Chairman, there is one part of the record to which I would | 
to direct the committee’s attention. 

Mr. Hépserr. Sit down, Admiral Fowler. 

Admiral Fowirr. Thank you. 

Mr. Courtney. In the review which we made of the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency in New York, vou may remember th 
discussions with reference to the numbering system which has been 
established and their proposal or suggestion or desire that it be in- 
corporated into the single system. 

Mr. Cunntnanam. And their belief that it could be. 

Mr. Cocrrney. And their belief that it could be. 


P 
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Again, with reference to the Navy presentation, and somewhat 
the same expression of opinion, I would like to ask Admiral Fowler 
whether that is under consideration, just to complete the record. 

Mr. Hepnerr. Proceed. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral Fowler, when the committee visited the 
\rmed Services Medical Procurement Agency in New York, the joint 
procurement offices, we were presented with a catalog system which 
for all practical purposes complete except for the introduction of 
the new items. One of the things that was brought to the committee's 
attention was the fact that the commanding officer suggested that he 
had presented to the Munitions Board for consideration a program 
where the numbers that he had established for the medical items might 
be incorporated into the numbering system contemplated under your 
Agency, and likewise the same position was not expressed in those 
terms, but the suggestion was made with respect to the Navy system 
which has progressed to something like 65 percent of identification 
numbers. 

Would you care to comment on that particular subject, as to whether 
these numbers can be adapted and reconciled with the uniform system 
which is now under contemplation / 

Admiral Fowrrer. Mr. ¢ ‘ourtney, we have that under immediate con- 
sideration at the present time. Lin company with the representative 
from the General Services Administration am going to visit New 
York in the immediate future, that is, within a matter of a few days, 
and I can assure the committee that we are going to take every step 
possible to follow out the recommendations of the medical authorities 
in that we will permit them to use the numbers which they have al- 
ready incorporated in their system where it will not be more expensive 
tochange the numbers in the other part of our Svstem. 

In other words, I propose to take full advantage of what they have 
done in the interests of economy and expedit 1On. 

Mr. Courtney. I think that was the one question we did not ask 
Admiral Fowler. And the same position vou would take with respect 
to the other services where they have established numbers in special- 
ized items ¢ 

\dmiral Fowrrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Let me just ask the admiral here one question fur- 
ther, off the record. ) 

Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Courrney. T think that is all, Mr. Chairman, with Admiral 
Fowler. I just wanted to cover that point. I believe we are ready 
toclose the record, subject toenll of the Chair. 

Mr. Heserr. Allright. Thank vou very much, Admiral. 

\dmiral Fowrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Hiétnerr. This will close the public hearings. 

The committee will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’cleck in execu 
tive session to begin rewriting the legislat ion. 

The committee is recessed until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 o’clock, the committee adjourned to recon 
vene In executive session at 10 a. m. the following day, Thursday, 
March 13, 1952.) 
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(Thereinafter the subcommittee met in executive session on Mar 
13, 20, 21, 27, and April 2, 1952, in consideration of legislation. A 


the conclusion of the hearings, the subcommittee agreed upon unan 
ously and reported out the following bill :) 


[H. R. 7405, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 

A BILL To provide for an economical, efficient, and effective supply management org 
zation within the Department of Defense through the establishment of a single sup 
cataloging system, the standardization of supplies and the more efficient use of su 
testing, inspection, and acceptance facilities and services 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Sta 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Defe) 
Cataloging and Standardization Act”. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established within the Munitions Board of the Depa 
ment of Defense, the Defense Supply Management Agency, hereinafter referr 
to as the “Agency.” This Agency shall develop a single catalog system ar 
related supply standardization program 

Sec. 3. There shall be a Director of the Agency and a Deputy Director, \ 
shall act as Director in the absence or disability of the Director, and shall yx 
form such other duties as are prescribed by the Director. The Director 
Deputy Director shall be appointed by the Secretary of Defense, without rega: 
to the civil-service laws. The Director shall receive compensation at the r 
of $14,000 a vear, and the Deputy Director shall receive compensation at tli 
rate of $12,500 a year. With the exception of the first Director appointed unc: 
this Act, the Director and Deputy Director shall be appointed from civilian lif: 

Sec. 4. (a) In cataloging, the Agency shall name, describe, classify, and mui 
her each item repetitively used, purchased, stocked, or distributed, by t! 
Department of Defense or any of the departments thereof, by such method: 
and in such manner that only one distinctive combination of letters or numerals 
or both will identify the same item either within a bureau or service, betwee! 
bureaus or services, or between the departments. The single item identificat 
shall be used for all functions of supply from original purchase to final field 
aurea disposal. There shall be a single catalog, which may consist of a numbe 
ot volumes, sections, or supplements, in which all items of supply shall 
included and in which there shall appear information on each item needed 
supply operations such as descriptive and performance data, size, weight, cubag: 
packaging or packing data, a standard quantitative measurement unit, and su 
other related data as is determined by the Ditector of the Agency to be necessa! 
or desirable. 

(b) In supply standardization, it shall be the duty of the Agency to achieve 
the highest practicable degree possible in the standardization of items uss 
throughout the Department of Defense, through the development and use 
single specificat’ ons, in the elimination of overlapping and duplicating ite 
specifications, and in the reduction of the number of sizes, kinds, or types 
generally similar items. The greatest possible degree of standardization 
methods of packing, packaging, and preservation of such items shall be achieve 
together with the elimination of duplication in services and facilities concer 
with the inspection, testing, and acceptance of such items. 

Sec. 5. The Director shall- 

(a) establish, develop. and maintain the single supply catalog and st 
ardization program herein established ; 

(b) provide for, direct, and coordinate the progressive utilization of | 
single supply catalog provided for herein in all supply functions within 
Department of Defense, its departments, bureaus, and services from 
quirements determination through ultimate disposal ; 

(c) provide for, direct, review, and approve all item names, item 
seriptions, and description patterns, the screening, consolidation, clas 
fication. and numbering of item descriptions and the publication and 
tribution of the single supply catalog; 

(d) establish and maintain liaison with industry advisory groups to 
ordinate the development of the single supply catalog and standardizati 
prozram herein established with the best practices of industry in orde: 
obtain to the greatest extent practicable the cooperation and participat 
of industry in the program; 

(e) review, amend, revise, promulgate, and establish within the Dep 
ment of Defense military specifications, standards, and qualified prod 





lists and resolve differences between military departments, bureaus, and 
services with respect to the same; 

(f) assign among the military departments, bureaus, and services within 
the Department of Defense when practical and consistent with their capacity 
and supply interest, the responsibility for portions of the cataloging and 
standardization programs herein established, and establish time schedules 
for the completion of such assignments; and 

(¢) imake final decisions in all matters concerned with the cataloging 
and standardization authority established in this Act, subject to review and 
modification by the Secretary of Defense. 

seo, 6. When portions of the single supply catalog provided for herein are 

mplete and ready for use they shall be distributed by the Agency and all 
existing catalogs shall be replaced. Thereafter all departiments, bureaus, and 
ervices within the Department of Defense shall use such single supply catalog 
ind no other. AIL property reports and records shall use the nomenclature, 
tem numbers, and descriptive data as published in the single supply catalog 

Sec. 7. Following the publication and promulgation of the single supply catalog 

portions thereof as provided herein only those items of supply listed therein 
shall thereafter be procured for repetitive use in the departments, bureaus, and 
services of the Department of Defense: Provided, however, That items so Cata- 
joged may be changed from time to time to include new items and delete obsolete 
items: Provided further, That nothing in this section shall be construed to 
prohibit the military departments in the Department of Defense from acquiring 
new items required to carry: out their missions: And provided further, That 
such new items when and if acquired shall be immediately submitted to the 
Director of the Agency for inclusion in the cataloging and standardization 
program established in this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Munitions Board shall provide such personnel facilities and other 
administrative services as may be required by the Agency to carry out the 


purposes of this Act. 
SEc. 9. The Director of the Agency shall transmit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Representatives on January 1 and July 1 
each year, progress reports on cataloging from each of the military depart- 
ments within the Department of Defense. These reports shall contain 


(a) the number of single supply catalog sections or portions published and 
the titles ; 

(b) the number of Munitions Board item identification numbers which 
have replaced, for all supply purposes, former item identifications, stock 
or catalog numbers; 

(c) the reduction in the number of separate item identifications achieved ; 
and 

(d) such other information as the Director considers will best inform 
the Congress of the status and progress of the cataloging program herein 
established. 

Sec. 10. The Director of the Agency shall transmit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Representatives on January 1 and July J 
of each year, progress reports on standardization within the military depart 

ents in the Department of Defense. The report shall contain 

(a) the number of separate specifications which have been consolidated 
into single specifications for the use of all of the military departments, 
bureaus, and services ; 

(b) the reduction achieved in the number of sizes, kinds, or types of 
generally similar items; 

(c) duplications eliminated in services, space, and facilities; and 

(d) such other information as the Director considers will best inform 
the Congress of the progress of the standardization program herein 
established. 
kc. 11. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to limit the authority of the 
inistrator of General Services to coordinate the cataloging and standardiza 
programs of the General Services Administration with the cataloging and 
ndardization program of the Agency under this Act, by delegation of authority 
ler the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, or by 
i other means as may be agreed upon by said Administrator and the Director 

he Agency. 
ke. 12. Nothing in the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
shall impair or limit the authority of the Director of the Agency under 

Act. 

13. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums of money is 
be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this Act. 


4 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5996, TO AMEND SECTION 302 
OF THE SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1944, AS 
AMENDED; AND H. R. 5603, TO CLARIFY THE STATUS OF 
CERTAIN OFFICERS HERETOFORE RETIRED AND GRANTED 
RETIREMENT PAY, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 26, 1952 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Paul J. Kilday 
(chairmangof the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 
We are taking up H. R. 5996 and H. R. 5603. Thev are related 
subjects. Copies of the bills for consideration will be inserted in the 
Bed at this point. 
<2 (The bills are as follows:) 


cf; 


wn 
| 


[H. R. 5996, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 


- A BILL To amend section 302 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended 


Re 7t enacted by the Senate and House of Pe presentatives of the l ited States of 


; 
America in Congress assembled, That section 302 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, is hereby further amended to read as follows: 
“Src. 302. (a) The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, and the Secretary of the Treasury, respectively, are author- 
ized and directed to establish, from time to time, in number as may be necessary, 


boards composed of five commissioned officers, two, and only two, of whom shall 
be qualified medical officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or of the Publie 
Health Service, as the case mav be. 

‘(b) It shall be the duty of any such board, upon application of a member or 
former member meeting the requirements hereinafter set forth, to determine the 
physical fitness of the member or former member, as of the date on which he was 
separated from the period of service during which his disability was alleged to have 
occurred, to perform the duties of the office, rank, grade, or rating in which he was 
then serving, and to make such further determinations as the Secretary concerned 
may indicate are required by the physical-disability laws in effect on that date and 
applicable to the member or former member concerned. Upon approval by the 
Secretary coneerned of findings of facts by the board which would qualify the 
member or former member for benefits under laws in effect on the date of his 
separation from such period of service, the member or former member shall be 
entitled to receive, from the date hereinafter prescribed in this section, benefits 
prescribed by those laws. 

‘““(e) No board appointed pursuant to the provisions of this section shall consider 
the case of 

“(1) any member or former member unless such member or former member 
received medical treatment for the disability claimed at a Government medical 
facility during the period of his service, except that a board may waive this 
requirement in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary concerned 
may prescribe; 

(2) any member or former member whose retirement with pay for physical 
disability or separation with severance pay for physical disability has been 
approved under any provision of law; 
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(3) any former member whose separation from service was occasioned by 
the acceptance of a resignation for the good of the service or whose separation 
therefrom was under other than honorable conditions, unless the separation 
was subsequently changed by competent authority to one under honorable 
conditions; 

‘“‘(4) any member or former member unless such member or former member 
was separated from the service subsequent to September 8, 1939, if service 
was performed in the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or subsequent to 
April 3, 1939, if service was performed in the Army or in the Air Force, and 
unless the request for consideration was filed within five years after separation 
from service or five years from the date of this amendatory Act, whichever is 
later. 

“(d) The determination of any such board shall be based upon all available 
records relating to the member or former member concerned and such other 
evidence as may be presented to or obtained by the board. Witnesses shall be 
permitted to present testimony, either in person or by affidavit, and the member 
or fermer member concerned shall be allowed to appear befcre such beard in 
person or by counsel. The proceedings and decision of each such board shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary concerned for apprepriate action. Such action by 
the Secretary shall be final and conclusive and shall be binding upon all depart- 
ments, ecurts, agencies, and officers of the United States. 

“(e) Subject to the limitations of paragraph (1), (2), and (3) of subsection (c) 
of this section, a board appointed pursuant to the provisions of this section may 
consider the cases of officers of the Army or Air Force who were subject to the 
provisions of the Act of September 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 733), if request for considera- 
ticn is filed within the time specified in paragraph (4) of subsection (¢c) of this 
section. 

““(f) All former members who, as the result of the approved findings of a board, 
are entitled to benefits other than severance pay, if a former commissioned officer, 
may be appointed by the President alone, and if a former warrant officer or enlisted 
person, may be appointed or enlisted by the Secretary concerned in apprepriate 
grade, rank, or rating and placed on the appropriate retired list of the service 
concerned; or if granted severance pay such pay may be paid to them in their 
civilian status. In the cases of members or former members, retired or granted 
retired, retirement, retainer, or equivalent pay for other than physical disability 
considered by a board urder the provisions of this section, if the appropriate 
Secretary approves their entitlement to benefits under this section, their status 
shall be changed accordingly. 

‘‘(¢) A board established under the provisions of this section may inquire into 
and determine the facts touching the nature and occasion of the disability of any 
individual appearing before the board and shall have such powers of a court martial 
and a court of inquiry as may be necessary for that purpose. 

““(h) Subject to the provisions of the Act approved April 23, 1930 (46 Stat. 253), 
the effective date of the right of any member or former member to receive benefits, 
except disability severance pay, under the provisions of this section shall be: 

**(1) For those members or former members granted benefits under the 
provisions of this section prior to the date of this amendatory Act, the day 
following the date of termination of the period of service during which the 
member or former member became disabled, except that no such benefits shall 
accrue for any day subsequent to that date upon which such member or former 
member became disabled for which the member or former member was en- 
title to receive basic pay or base and longevity pay or daily compensation com- 
puted on the basis thereof, as the case may be. 

(2) For those members or former members granted benefits under the 
provisions of this section on and after the date of this amendatory Act, for 
physical disability incurred during a period of active duty, active duty for 
training, or other full time duty, the day following the termination of the 
period of active service during which the member or former member became 
disabled, except that no benefits under this section shall accrue for any period 
subsequent to that date upon which such member or former member became 
disabled for which the member or former member was entitled to receive basic 
pay or base and longevity pay or daily compensation computed on the basis 
thereof, as the case may be. 

““(3) For those members or former members hereafter granted benefits 
under the provisions of this section for physical disability resulting from injury 
incurred while participating in periods of inactive duty training, the date 
following that upon which the member or former member became disabled, 

















except that no benefits shall accrue for any period subsequent to the date upon 
which such member or former member became disabled for which the member 
or former member was entitled to receive basic pay or base and longevity pay 
or daily compensation computed on the basis thereof, as the case may be. 

(i) The effective date of the right of any member or former member to receive 
disability severance pay granted under the provisions of this section shall be the 
date of approval of the board’s determination that such member or former member 
is entitled to receive such benefits. 

**(j) Any member or former member granted benefits under the provisions of 
this section during the five-yeas period beginning October 1, 1949, on account of 
a disability incurred during a period of service from which he was separated prior 
to October 1, 1949, shall be deemed to be a member or former member retired or 
granted retirement pay on account of physical disability prior to October 1, 1949, 
within the meaning of section 411 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

“‘(k) There shall be deducted from the benefits granted any member or former 
member under the provisions of this section, the amount of any monetary pay- 
ments received by such member or former member under any laws of the United 
States if such monetary payments would not have been payable in addition to or 
concurrently with benefits granted hereunder. 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any person to accept, receive, or agree to receive 
any sum of money or any other thing of value in excess of $300 in consideration of 
services rendered any member or former member as counsel in connection with the 
preparation for presenting or for presenting his case for consideration by a board 
pursuant to the provisions of this section, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person volating the provisions of this subsection shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding 
$1,000 or imprisoned at hard labor not exceeding two years, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

“(m) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) the term ‘member’ means any commissioned officer, nurse, commis- 
sioned warrant officer, warrant officer, flight officer or enlisted person, includ- 
ing a retired person, subject to laws granting disability benefits as the result 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United States; 

(2) the term ‘Armed Forces of the United States’ means the Army of the 
United States, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and the 
regular and reserve components thereof, including the federally recognized 
National Guard and Air National Guard of the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia; 

(3) the term ‘benefits’ means, unless otherwise qualified, retired pay, re- 
tirement pay, disability retirement pay, disability severance pay and equiv- 
alent pay; 

(4) the terms ‘separated’ or ‘separation’ mean, unless otherwise qualified, 
retired, granted retiremet pay or retainer pay, relieved from active duty, 
discharged or otherwise separated; 

(5) the term ‘counsel’ shall have the same meaning as when used in see- 
tion 301 of this Act.” 


{H. R. 5603, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To clarify the status of certain officers heretofore retired and granted retirement pay, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any officer or former officer of the Army of 
the United States— 

(1) who, subsequent to October 1, 1949, and prior to the date of approval 
of this Act, was retired for physical disability or whose name was placed 
upon a temporary disability retired list and who has received disability retire- 
ment pay pursuant to title IV, Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
816); and 

(2) who, at the time of the determination of his disability by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, was not entitled to receive basic pay, shall, for the pur- 
poses of section 402 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, be, and hereby 
is, deemed to have been, at the time of the determination of his disability by 
the Secretary of the Army, a member of a reserve component of the uniformed 
services entitled to receive basic pay, called or ordered to extended active 
duty for a period in excess of thirty days, and unfit to perform the duties of 
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his office, rank, grade, or rating by reason of physical disability incurred while 
entitled to receive basic pay, and shall be entitled to all benefits heretofore 
or hereafter accruing by reason of such status. 

Sec. 2. Payments of disability retirement pay heretofore made by disbursing 
officers of the Army to any person specified in the first section of this Act are hereby 
validated, and no person to whom such payment has been made shall be charged 
with or required to repay to the United States any such payments. The Comp- 
troller General of the United States is hereby authorized and directed to allow 
credit in the accounts of disbursing and certifying officers for any payments 
validated by this section. 

Mr. Kitpay. Colonel Montgomery? 

Colonel Monrcomrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you have a statement? 

Colonel Monrcomery. I do, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead. 

Colonel Monreomery. Mr. Chairman, section 302 of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 authorized the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Treasury to establish boards of review 
to consider appeals from officers of the Armed Forces who were released 
from active duty for physical disability without retirement pay 
pursuant to the findings of a retiring board, disposition board, or 
board of medical survey. 

Administrative procedure devised where requirements of section 302 
were not met: There were many officers who were separated from the 
active service under normal separation criteria, who subsequently, as 
the result of examinations by their private physicians or by the 
Veterans’ Administration doctor, were found to be suffering from 
conditions which, in the opinion of the officer concerned, were incurred 
during their military service and entitled them to retirement for 
disability. However, because of the restrictive wording of section 302 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act those officers were not entitled 
to appeal to the boards established pursuant to that section. In 
recognition of the fact that some officers had a justifiable claim to 
retirement for disability, officers in this category were authorized 
admission to service hospitals for physical evaluation and appearance 
before a retiring board. This procedure, though time-consuming and 
cumbersome, did provide a means for considering cases of officers who 
would otherwise have had no means of establishing their entitlement to 
retirement pay. 

The enactment of the Career Compensation Act materially modified 
the requirements jor eligibility for disability retirement, and extended 
disability retirement coverage to enlisted personnel under the same 
conditions as are applicable to officers. Contained among the newly 
established provisions is the following language: 

Upon a determination by the Secretary concerned (1) * * * a member 

' of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay * * * 
and so forth. 

The Comptroller General in a decision dated July 28, 1950, which 
was reaffirmed and clarified in decision B100262, dated Aoril 25, 1951, 
concluded that in view of the above-quoted language, there was no 
longer any authority for the Secretaries of the military devartments 
to review the case of any member who subsequent to termination of 
his active service, that is, while not entitled to receive basic pay, 
alleged entitlement to disability retirement benefits, except in cases of 
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officers eligible to appeal under the present provisons of section 302 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

As a result of the enactment of the Career Compensation Act and 
the Comptroller General’s decision, the following inequities exist: 

1. Officers separated for physical disability pursuant to board 
action and denied retirement pay are entitled to appeal under section 
302 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. Enlisted personnel 
separated under identical conditions are not entitled to such an appeal. 

2. Officers and enlisted personnel who were released from duty for 
reasons other than physical disability may not be considered for 
disability retirement or severance benefits, even though examinations 
subsequent to separation may conclusively establish that at the time of 
separation they were suffering from a condition which if discovered 
prior to separation would have entitled them to receive disability 
retirement or severance benefits. 

As to the proposal of the Department of Defense contained in 
H. R. 5996: In order to provide an effective and equitable solution 
to these problems, the Department of Defense sponsored the legislation 
now under consideration. The basic premises around which H. R. 
5996 has been drafted are as follows: 

1. If any person claims entitlement to disability benefits, and 
there appears to be a possibility of entitlement to such benefits, a 
hearing and an opportunity to establish his claim should be afforded. 

2. Any person found entitled to such benefits should be granted 
such benefits in the same amount and effective from the same date 
as would have been the case had those benefits been granted at the 
time of the original separation. 

As to persons eligible to appeal: The amendment to section 302 
contained in H. R. 5996 would authorize an appeal to the board 
functioning under that section in any case of a member or former 
member of the armed services who received medical treatment at a 
Government facility, while in the service, for the condition on which 
his claim is based. 

In addition, in any case in which the board feels that it is war- 
ranted, this requirement (medical treatment while in the service) 
ean be waived. 

Functions of the board: 

It would 

Mr. Buaxprorp. Colonel, to remove any doubt about this question 
of enlisted personnel appealing, on page 4, when vou say the amend- 
ment to section 302 would authorize appeal to the board functioning 
under that section in any case, and so forth, that isn’t quite correct 
with respect to Navy and Marine Corps personnel is it, in view of 
the fact that the only entitlement that they will get will be laws in 
effect at the time thev were separated, and there was no law permitting 
the retirement of enlisted personnel in Navy and Marine Corps prior 
to October 1, 1949? 

Mr. Spence. That is correct. Retirement would exist only in the 
event there was base retirement laws in effect at the time the man’s - 

Mr. BLhanprorb. This does not apply to all enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Spence. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Only to those who could have been retired at the 
date of separation. 

Colonel Monrcomery. Yes. 
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Mr. Kitpay. That is what we want to do. We want to assure these 
people the right to resort to whatever rights they had at that time. 

Colonel Monrcomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, sir. 

Colonel Montrcomery. It would be the function of the board to 
establish whether any member or former member whose case was 
considered by the board was eligible, at the time of his separation from 
the service, for disability retirement pay or disability severance pay, 
under any laws in effect and applicable to him at the time of his 
separation. 

The determination of the board will be based on all available 
records relating to the applicant, and any evidence presented to or 
obtained by the board. 

Witnesses for the applicant or summoned by the board can testify 
either in person or by affidavit. The applicant may appear personally 
before the board and be represented by counsel. The proceedings 
and decision of the board will be presented to the Secretary for 
appropriate action. The action by the Secretary shall be final and 
conclusive and binding on all departments, courts, agencies, and 
officers of the United States. 

As to effective date of benefits: Officers who have been granted 
retirement pay under section 302 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act to date have been awarded such pay only from the date of approval 
of the board’s determination of eligibility. This procedure is in 
conformity with a ruling of the Comptroller General of the United 
States. However, there have been several cases in which successful 
appellants have filed suit in the Court of Claims for retirement pay 
retroactive to the date of release from active duty and judgment was 
rendered in their favor. The Comptroller General has, however, 
declined, despite this ruling of the Court of Claims, to authorize 
payment of retroactive pay. In a similar case, the Federal District 
Court for the District of Columbia ruled that retired pay retroactive 
to the date of relief was not authorized. 

In order to settle the matter with finality, both for those heretofore 
retired and for those who may be retired in the future, specific pro- 
vision is made in H. R. 5996 for retired pay retroactive to the date of 
separation from the tour of duty during which their disability was 
incurred. 

Time limitation for filng appeal: The present provisions limiting 
appeals for a period of 15 years following separation have been reduced 
to permit appeals only within 5 years from the date of separation or 
the date of the amendatory act, whichever is the latter. 

Right of election to retirement pay computed under the Career 
Compensation Act: 

In cases of members who as a result of an application for review 
are entitled to retirement pay under laws in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of the Career Compensation Act, provision is made for them to 
qualify for retirement pay under the provisions of the act, and de- 
pendent on their qualification, to elect to receive disability retirement 
pay computed in accordance with that act. This provision is neces- 
sary in order to afford such persons the same right as would have 
accrued to them had they been retired for disability at the time of 
their original separation. 
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Limitation on attorney fees for services rendered in prosecuting 
appeals. 

Legal fees for preparation and presentation of appeals are restricted 
in amount to $300, in order to preclude charging of unreasonable fees. 

Proposed amendments to H. R. 5996: 

In the interest of clarity and in order to correct a technical error 
made in drafting subsection (j) the following amendments are recom- 
mended: 

(a) In subsection (ce) (3), insert the words 
following the word “‘was”’ in line 12, page 3. 

(6) In subsection (f), delete the last sentence and substitute therefor 
the following: 


oe 


or is’? immediately 


Members or former members, retired or granted retired, retirement, retainer 
or equivalent pay for other than physical disability, whose cases have been con- 
sidered by a board under the provisions of this section shail, if the appropriate 
Secretary approves their entitlement to benefits under this section, have their 
status changed accordingly. 

(c) delete subsection (j) and substitute therefor the following: 


(j) Any member or former member granted benefits under this section who is 
found to be entitled to disability benefits under the laws in effect prior to October 
1, 1949, shall be deemed to be a member or former member retired or granted 
retirement pay on account of physical disability prior to October 1, 1949, within 
the meaning of section 411 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. In the 
application of section 411 of the Career Compensation Act to these persons, the 
5-year period for electing to qualify for disability retirement benefits under the 
Career Compensation Act shall be, in each case, 5 years from the date such person 
is granted disability benefits under this section. 

Mr. Chairman, your subcommittee has also under consideration 
today H. R. 5603, a bill entitled “To clarify the status of certain 
officers heretofore retired and granted retirement pay, and for other 
purposes.” 

The purpose of H. R. 5603 is to validate payments of retired pay 
made to 43 officers or former officers of the Army, who after their 
release from active duty and subsequent to enactment of the Career 
Compensation Act, applied for disability retirement pay. After 
review of their cases these officers were found qualified for and were 
retired under the provisions of the Career Compensation Act. For 
several months, these officers were actually paid retirement pay. 
However, the Comptroller General ruled that officers in this category 
were not entitled to such pay because their retirement was effected 
while they were not entitled to receive basic pay. On August 1, 1951, 
payment of retired pay to these officers was discontinued. H. R. 
5603 would validate the payments which have been made and would 
authorize continuing payments of retired pay to those officers. 

The Department of Defense, while in general agreement with the 
purposes of H. R. 5603, feels that the cases of the 43 officers in ques- 
tion should be handled in accordance with the provisions of H. R. 
5996, which will grant adequate and equitable relief. 

Mr. Chairman, let me add here that we have found now that one 
of these officers has since deceased, and 5996 as it is presently written 
would not take care of that one out of the 43 members now deceased, 
because in 5996 there is no such provision. 

Mr. Kinpay. Excuse me. Nor would it take care of any who 
might subsequently die. That is before the procedures under 5996 
had been completed. 
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Colonel Monrcomery. That is correct, sir. 

In one respect, H. R. 5996 would grant more equitable relief to 
these 43 officers than would H. R. 4603, as it would permit any 
individual who was released prior to October 1, 1949, to elect to 
receive retirement pay under retirement laws in effect at that time, 
or to receive retirement pay computed under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act —if qualified under that act. For these reasons, the Depart- 
ment of Defense does not favor the enactment of H. R. 5603. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement on H. R. 5996. 

[ have with me Mr. Leroy J. Spence, who is the technical expert in 
this area, who will be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank vou, Colonel. As we go along we can address 
questions to both of vou and either may answer. I want to start 
with H. R. 5603. 

Under 5603 these 43 officers, the determination made after they are 
recalled to active duty, and sent to the hospital would be validated, 
there would be no further board procedure, vou would be able to go 
ahead and pay the retirement found to be, to which they were found 
to be entitled after recalling to active duty? 

Colonel Monrcomery. That is correct; 5603 would validate and 
authorize those payments which had been made and would permit, 
sir, continued payment of retirement pay. 

Mr. Kinpay. Under 5996 they would have to again go through 
the board procedure? 

Colonel Monrcomery. That is correct, sir, and then would be 
permitted retroactive retirement pay from the date of separation as 
though 

Mr. Kinpay. Tell us why we would be justified, we have been 
through the board procedure on these cases, and it was determined 
that they were entitled to retirement, all of the proceeding is carried 
out. Why should we go back and do that again as to these 43? 

Mr. Spencer. The actual further review of these cases which might 
be had under the provision of the proposed amendment to section 302 
would not be any complicated matter. The record has been ade- 
quately prepared for determination of eligibility for entitlement under 
the provisions of the Career Compensation Act. 

The basic record does now exist and it is felt that in justice to 
those individuals they should be afforded the same opportunity which 
we are affording other officers under the proposed amendment to 302. 

Assuming 5602 were enacted in its present form, those 43 officers 
had their eligibility for entitlement determined under the Career 
Compensation Act even though they may have been separated a 
number of years prior to October 1949. The retirement pay scales 
and eligibility factors entering into entitlement to pay are more 
stringent. 

For example, an officer under the Career Compensation Act who 
had a 30-percent disability and less than 12 years of active service 
would, under the act, be entitled to only 30 percent of the basic pay 
of his grade, whereas if he had been retired at the time of his original 
separation as we have now established that he should have been, he 
would have been entitled to retirement pay in amount of 75 percent 
of the base and longevity pay of the old pay scales. 

The Department of Defense feels that these men should in equity 
have the same right to establish their entitlement under the laws in 
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effect prior to October 1949 as they would have had if their physical 
condition had been properly evaluated at that time. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you say these 43 were processed under the pro- 
visions of the Career Compensation Act? 

Mr. Spence. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Which is the more stringent? 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Having been through the more stringent procedure, 
why should the Department or board, why should it take, on the 
record which is already in existence, further study when they were 
retired under the most stringent law that we have: why exe) back 
through the board procedure again? You state that the record is 
complete. I assume you mean it would be possible to take that 
record and make a determination from it. The board has made that 
determination. Wouldn’t it be simpler for us to put in a provision 
which would validate the action of the previous board? 

Mr. Spence. The purpose of 5996 was to wrap up one package for 
all individuals in this category. It would be a simpler mattter if 
legislation were enacted which validated the retirement which had 
been effected erroneously, and provided those individuals were also 
given the opportunity to receive retired pay in accordance with the 
formula in effect at the time of their separation. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you feel all 43 are entitled to receive retirement 
under the Career Compensation Act? 

Mr. Spence. Under the Career Compensation Act? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Spence. They all were determined to meet the requirements, 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Another sentence in the section would take care of 
that. I remember when we went through all of this. The time the 
Department resorted to the system of calling them back for hospitali- 
zation to correct what was an obvious error at the time. The indi- 
viduals and the Department and board having gone through all this 
procedure, I hate to see vou go back and do it again. It was deter- 
mined once and the Comptroller General intervened and prevented 
carrying out what had been the intention of the Department, it was 
explained to the committee many times and we acquiesced in what 
you had done. 

But we will consider that. I wanted to develop that. The only 
thing you have in mind is to get it all in one package and to make 
sure these 48 are on a parity with those who would come under 5996? 

Mr. Spence. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. As I understand it, the first part of your statement, 
Colonel, the GI bill of rights provided for these boards. Of course 
that bill was not handled by this committee but by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. I doubt if they realized, not being familiar 
with that type of legislation, that the provision they had of a review 
of those cases in which an individual had met the retiring board, 
constituted the condition precedent to the jurisdiction of the review 
board, and I doubt if they realized that it cut off those people who 
got maybe no further than the medical board, valuation board, or 
disposition board. 

Now this would remove that condition precedent to jurisdiction, 
by the board of review and would permit the board of review to 
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examine all of those cases where a man was separated without pension 
or retirement pay? 

Colonel Monrcomery. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. It gets rid of that technical condition precedent to 
jurisdiction? 

Colonel Monracomery. Yes. 

Mr. Krupay. I had a bill pending on that. I never got anywhere 
with it. 

Of course, it is clear that this would be retroactive to the date of his 
original separation. 

Colonel Montcomery. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. We had a bill pending on that for a long time, too. 

And it would validate, except as to the things we are talking about 
as to 5603, the action in ordering the men back to duty for the sole 
purpose of assigning them to the hospital for reevaluation of their 
eases. 

Colonel Monrcomery. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. As I understand your statement here, Colonel——— 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Mr. Spence. When you said that it would validate the orders back 
to active duty in the case of these 43 individuals who are retired by 
the Army 

Mr. Kinpay. No; I think I meant the opposite. The 43 we had 
discussed in connection with 5603. Of course, there were a great 
many others who were ordered back and their cases had not been 
completed at the time of the decision of the Comptroller General. 
Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Spence. That is correct. The only thing that was bothering 
me was the—you know, the Army and the Air Force at that time did 
set involved in trouble with the Comptroller when we did in fact order 
some individuals back on active duty for this purpose. 

That procedure has not, of course, been followed since 1948. They 
have been authorized to enter hospitals at their own expense for the 
purpose of meeting with this board. 

Mr. Kiinpay. Those probably in the hospital and their cases have 
not been completed, of course, they were cut off. 

Mr. Spence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. This would take care of them. Their cases could go 
ahead now for future review. 

Mr. Spence. Yes; they could. 

Mr. Kiupay. As I have understood the operation of the GI bill of 
rights, the claimant has been permitted to present additional evidence 
but the Department has not. The Department has had to stand on 
the record as made. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Spence. I am not sure that I understand just your point. 

Mr. Kitpay. When the case was before the board for review. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. The individual who had his case there was permitted 
to brine in new evidence, additional evidence as to his condition, and 
the inception of it, whether it was service connected; that sort of thing. 

Mr. Spence. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Kinpay. But the Department has had to stand on the record 
as made before the retiring board? 
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Mr. BLanprorp. That is correct. Because of the language of 
section 302 which states that such review shall be based on all available 
service records relating to the officer requesting such review and such 
other evidence as may be presented by such officer. 

Mr. Spence. That is not wholly correct. That question did get 
involved in litigation as to whether or not the service men themselves 
could call for evidence from the Veterans’ Administration and the 
decision on that was that although that term service record was in- 
cluded in the section 302, that it was undoubtedly not intended to 
preclude a proper determination of the case based upon available 
records. 

Mr. Kitpay. Available records. That is my point. The Govern- 
ment said when opposing the person applying for retirement, it was 
bound by the records in existence, they couldn’t bring in new evidence 
in the form of physical examinations which had occurred since the 
retirement, or any evidence that may have been discovered, say, to 
show that the condition had existed prior to service, or anything of 
that kind, but the claimant could bring in any new evidence that he 
had. 

Hasn’t that been the practice before the board? 

Mr. Spence. The services have in fact utilized and procured from 
the Veterans’ Administration records of physical examination. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes; I agree with that. But other evidence. Wit- 
nesses, for instance. The Government couldn’t produce witnesses. 

Mr. Spence. It certainly was not the practice to call on outside 
evidence other than the Veterans’ Administration. I can state that. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the person seeking retirement could bring in all 
the new evidence that he wanted. 

Mr. Spence. Yes; he could. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under the provisions of this bill as the colonel has 
explained it, the Government would be in the same position as the 
claimant. 

Mr. Spence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. They could bring in any new evidence which they 
might have from any source, not only from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, but others. It would be a trial de novo on the issue of retirement 
for physical disability, service connected. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is a change from existing law. 

Mr. Spence. It certainly spells out definitely what can be done 
now; ves, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. Of course, they have a beautiful conflict between the 
Court of Claims and the District of Columbia and the Comptroller 
General. I agree that something has got to be dene about that. 

Now, is the bill clear as to the period of time in which the appeals 
may be filed? The statement which you read, Colonel, leaves it a 
little doubtful. You say the present provision is limiting the appeals 
for a period of 15 years, and so forth, or the date of the amendatory 
act, whichever is later. Does the bill make it clear that that would be 
5 vears from the date of the amendatory act, the way you have stated 
it could be, the date of the amendatory act could be the final date? 

Colonel MonrGcomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where is it—— 

Colonel Monrcomery. In subparagraph C-4, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kitpay. What page is that? 

Colonel Monrcomrry. Page 3, beginning with line 14. 

It states any member or former member unless such, and so forth, 
and unless the request for consideration was filed within 5 years after 
separation from the service, or 5 years from the date of this amend- 
atory act, whichever is later. 

Mr. Kritpay. That is perfect. 

Colonel MonrGcomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Any other questions? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Colonel, do you know whether the Navy at any 
time has ordered officers to appear or authorized them to be ad- 
mitted into service hospitals without pay for the purpose of deter- 
mining their physical condition? 1 think that was confined to the 
Air Force and Army, was it not, Mr. Spence? 

Mr. Spence. My understanding was that the Navy had done that 
but I may be in error. There is a gentleman from the Navy here. 

Mr. Kinpay. Isn’t the bill broad enough to cover all services? 

Mr. Spence. It certainly is broad enough. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is no other law, I think this should be 
made clear, there is no other law now in effect for determining disa- 
bility retirement other than the Career Compensation Act. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Spence. For the armed services, that is correct. 

Mr. BLANpForpD. That is the reason why the Comptroller General 
ruled that these people could not qualify, these 43 could not qualify 
for entitlement, because they were not in receipt of basic pay and 
the Career Compensation Act required that, and there was no other 
retirement law in effect which would permit them to qualify, even 
though a prior law did not require that they be entitled to basic pay 
at the time they appeared before a retiring board? 

Mr. Spence. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is no question then that we are now grant- 
ing by this law the right to these officers to have their retirement pay 
computed on the basis of laws in effect prior to October 1, 1949, 
including all of the requirements and qualifications necessary thereto? 

Mr. Spence. That is correct. The bill was very carefully drafted 
to insure just those elements. 

Mr. BLANprerRp. Your intention with respect to the use of the 
word “former members” is to apply to anyone who was in the Armed 
Forces who at that time was entitled to retirement for disability? 

Mr. Spence. Anyone covered by laws which would have entitled 
them to retirement disability. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This bill does not enlarge the retirement laws or 
diminish the retirement laws in effect at this time? 

Mr. Spence. No, sir. It merely establishes retirement under other 
laws which were in effect at the time of member separation. 

Mr. Kitpay. It primarily establishes procedures, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Spence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And confirms entitlement under the previously 
existing laws after these proceedings have been followed? 

Mr. Spence. That is right. No new retirement laws are pro- 
vided for. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. In connection with paragraph 2 of 302 (c), you 
provide that the Board may not consider the case of any member or 
former members whose retirement with pay for physical disability 
or separation with severance pay has been approved under any 
provision of law. 

That could conceivably prevent a fleet reservist who served as a 
temporary officer from being retired for disability because of the ex- 
pression “retirement with pay for physical disability.”” The expres- 
sion is not retired for disability, but retirement with pay for physical 
disability. A fleet reservist who transfers to the fleet reserve as an 
enlisted man and is found disabled can then be retired prior to the 
completion of a total of 30 vears of service but when retired is only 
entitled to compute his retired pay on the basis of length of service and 
not entitled to disability retirement pay and must go to the local col- 
lector of revenue to determine what percent of his pay is taxable. 

You do not intend by these words to preclude a fleet reservist from 
having his case considered even though he is actually retired as a 
result. of a disability which permitted him to be retired. Have I made 
that clear? 

Mr. Spence. I believe I understand. It is not the intent of that 
language to preclude an individual who is transferred to the Fleet 
Reserve or the Fleet Marine Reserve upon the completion of, say, 20 
vears of active service who thereafter may be found to have a physical 
disability which was in existence and would have entitled him to re- 
tirement for physical disability at the time of termination of his active 
service, 

It was not intended to preclude him from appealing under the pro- 
visions of this H. R. 5996. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The words “retirement pay for physical disa- 
bility’ then are not restrictive words in that sense? 

Mr. Spence. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. It does make it clear we will not go back and examine 
all of the cases that have been disposed of. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is another question, too. 

Mr. Kitpay. We want that clear. 

Mr. BLanprorp. This will not open up the door for a further re- 
view of all people retired for disability—point 1. 

Mr. Spence. It does not. 

Mr. Bhanprorp. And point 2, persons who have had their cases 
heard by a section 302 Board and have had those cases disposed of un- 
favorably are not entitled to another hearing under the provisions of 
this law? 

Mr. Spence. Those individuals are not entitled to another hearing 
under the provisions of this section once they have been denied bene- 
fits by the board functioning under section 302. May I say this 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Spence. Perhaps off the record. 

Mr. Kitpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, what is vour definition in 302 (c) (1) of a 
Government medical facility? During the period of his service? 

And then what do you interpret the remaining language to say, 
except that the board may waive this requirement? 
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Supposing you have a case of a man who develops something 
immediately following his discharge from service? He may not have, 
may not have had, medical treatment in a Government fac ‘lity during 
his period of service, but thereafter he went to a private doctor for 
treatment and the doctor said you have tuberculosis, and have had 
it for 3 or 4 years. That is a pretty broad authority to be grant- 
ing to the Secretary or it can be mighty restrictive in those cases. 

Mr. Spence. The basic purpose of the restriction contained in C- 
is to prevent the services from being required to consider vast multi- 
tudes of baseless, groundless claims. So the initial thought was to 
require that basically the man must have had some manifestation of 
the condition while he was in the service, and the demonstration of 
the manifestation was treatment for that condition in a dispensary 
or a station hospital or in a general hospital, not restricted to service 
hospitals, but veterans’ administration facilities, Public Health 
Service hospitals, and so forth; anything which could be lumped 
under the term “Government medical facility.” Then we realize, 
too, that there will be cases, such as the individual you cited who 
perhaps 2 or 3 days after separation went to his private doctor and 
the doctor finds he has an advanced state of tuberculosis. ‘To permit 
us to consider the case of that individual we provided for a waiver 
of the requirement of treatment in the Government medical facility 
in cases in which the Board had evidence before it which indicated 
that the man might have a claim for disability benefits. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, in C-4, the intention, I presume, of that 
paragraph, is to preclude claims by persons who have not served on 
active duty since I 39. Supposing you get this situation: 

\ person served on.active duty, say, as a Reserve officer, prior to 
1939, but also has service in that period that occurs after 1939, but is 
trving to base his entitlement to retirement on disabilities which may 
have occurred prior to 1939. 

I am thinking of a large group of World War I officers who might 
qualify if they had any World War II service. 

Can they base their contention on a disability which occurred prior 
to 1939? 

Mr. Spence. 1939 dates, September 8, 1939, and April 3, 1939, 
appear there because of the fact that those are the dates on which 
retirement legislation for disability as applicable to reserves were 
first enacted, other than the provision regarding the World War | 
officers under the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act. 

In subparagraph 302 (b) appears the following: 

It shall be the duty of any such board, upon application of a member or former 
member meeting the requirements hereafter set forth 
and so forth, as of the date on which he was separated from the period 
of service during which his disability was alleged to have occurred. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That could have occurred prior to 1939. Then 
he goes op active duty after 1939. 

Mr. Spencer. And a little further it says: 
and to make such further determination as the Secretary may indicate, or require 
by the physical disability laws in effect on that date, and applicable to the member 
or former member concerned. 

So, going back to our basic premise that we are not establishing new 
retirement laws here, we are merely establishing a vehicle for the 
individual to use, to iets ve his eligibility established under existing laws. 
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An individual separated prior to 1939, for example, who is not 
covered by laws in effect and applicable to him at that time, would 
not be entitled to retirement as a result of any determination by this 
board. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then we can say that the intent is solely to take 
care of disability which occurred after 1939, or after those specific 
dates in 1939, and is not intended to cover disability which occurred 
prior to that date? 

Mr. Spence. That is correct, with one exception. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I am coming to that exception. Other than the 
exception of the air-mail officers, that is the intent; is that right? 

Mr. Spence. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of that section. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Let’s turn to the air-mail section. That is sub- 
section (e). Why is there exception made for these people? If so, 
why shouldn’t exceptions be made for the CCC, and for a multitude 
of other cases which have arisen in the past? 

If we make an exception for these people, what justification is 
there for not making exceptions for the other groups of people? 

Mr. Spence. Well, this act of September 26, 1941, to which we 
refer in subsection 302 (e) on page 4, was an act which was enacted 
to provide disability retirement benefits to a group of Army reservists 
primarily Air Corps reservists who were injured while flying the 
mail back in the early thirties. 

We feel it is highly unlikely that there are at present any individuals 
who are entitled to disability retirement under that act who have not 
already qualified and been granted the benefits. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Shouldn’t that section then be deleted just on 
that basis alone? 

Mr. Spence. We were discussing that this morning among our- 
selves, and feel that if you feel it is undesirable to have it in there for 
the sake of clarity, we have no objection to it being stricken. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then the general statement can be made the 
act will not apply to any cases arising prior to those dates specified 
in the bil. 

Mr. Spence. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. You say there may be some of those who have not 
qualified under the 1941 law. 

Mr. Spence. I would say it is very improbable that there are any 
such individuals. 

Mr. Kintpay. As to any other groups. I believe all of the groups 
that Mr. Plandford has suggested were given protection in the 
federal Employees’ Compensation Act; were they not? 

I want to make it clear that they were protected under other laws. 

Mr. Spence. That is richt. 

Mr. Kinpay. This is a special law to take care of a special group. 

Mr. Spence. That is right. 

Mr. Kiupay. It is not the intention that other groups come in 
because we have provided for that. 

Mr. Spence. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t know whether we want to take it out or not 

Mr. Buanprorp. In your definition of the term ‘‘member’’ we can 
assume, can we not, that the words ‘‘commissioned officer, commis- 








sioned warrant officer, and warrant officer’ also applies to temporary 
officers? 

Mr. Spencer. That is correct. I feel that the term ‘Army, Armed 
Forces of the United States,” was intended to be all-embracing, 
temporary, Reserves, everybody. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You won’t have the problem with the Comptroller 
General of trying to differentiate between a temporary officer and a 
regular and a Reserve officer? 

Mir. Spence. We don’t feel we will. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only other question ison the subsection (j), 
which has been remedied in your suggested amendment because with- 
out that suggested amendment there would have been a 2-year limita- 
tion on these people. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Other question is on the legal fees that may be 
charged in these cases: 

Your recommendation is that they be limited to a fee of $300. 
What is the basis for that limitation? 

Mr. Spence. We feel very strongly that there should be a limitation 
on the amount of fee which could be charged for representing an indi- 
vidual under the provisions of this act. 

There have been a number of cases which—there has been one 
specific case which has come to my attention, and there have been 
rumors about other cases in which fees have been charged which are 
extremely high, and it is felt that we should have a limitation and we 
felt that $300 was a reasonable limitation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And in that connection, you have precluded appeal 
to any court in connection with these findings. Is that well estab- 
lished in precedent that all determinations with regard to these matters 
shall be final and conclusive, when the Secretary signs the findings or 
today is there recourse to court action? 

\lr. Spence. Well, 1 don’t—I wouldn’t care to say mathematically 
what percentage of boards are final and conclusive, but as the chair- 
man mentioned, we feel that somewhere you have to be able to Say 
with finality this is it. We feel that once an individual has had a right 
to appeal to the board functioning under the provisions of 5996, that 
there should be no further review superimposed upon that. 

Mir. BLANprorb. How about the 302 Board, now? Can vou appeal 
from decisions of the 302 Board today? 

Mr. Spence. I wouldn’t care to hazard an opinion. 

Mir. BLhanpForb. | believe you can. Your recommendation is that 
these cases be conclusive when the Secretary has acted upon them? 

Mr. Spence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLANprorp. For the reappointment of these officers, of course 
those cases will have to go to the President for approval and for 
reappointment. 

Mr. Seence. For personnel of the Regular components; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And then the Career Compensation Act will con- 
tro! so far as their adjustment in the list is concerned, and their date 
of rank and opportunity for promotion? 

Mr. Spence. Well, the only provision for reappointment in this 
H. R. 5996 is in the case of those who have been found entitled to 
disability retirement. The purpose of the reappointment is to give 
them a status on the retired list. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Won’t some of these people qualify for the tem- 
porary disability retirement list? 

Mr. Spence. That is correct. 

If that occurs, the man does fall into the normal provisions of the 
Career Compensation Act. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. That is all. 

Mr. Price. Could you give us an example of some of the abuses 
that caused you to put that $300 limitation in the suggested bill? 
Mr. Spence. I do not wish—I don’t know the names of either—- 

Mr. Price. Without giving the names. 

Mr. Spence. Of the individual or any attorneys involved. I do 
know of one instance in which an attorney wrote to the Department 
of the Air Force asking that, stating he was going to represent an 
individual before the Board functioning under section 302, and asked 
whether or not we could advise him as to what a proper fee was. We 
replied in effect that it was a matter between lawyer and client to 
fix the fee. The case was in fact appealed, and a judgment was 
rendered in favor of the appellant. Subsequently we received a 
letter from the attorney who represented the man who had appealed 
in which he stated that he had entered into an agreement with the 
client for 50 percent of the retired pay to which the individual was 
entitled for the first 5 years of this entitlement, and asked that the 
Air Force assist him in collecting, as the client had become disin- 
clined to pay. 

That is one specific instance. IT have heard other rumors as to the 
amounts of fees which have been charged by attorneys. 

Mr. Price. That is a specific instance where you had complaint 
from the man later on? 

Mr. Spence. We had the complaint from the attorney because the 
client wouldn’t pay. 

Mr. Price. From the attorney. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Anything further? 

Do I understand vou gentlemen are speaking for all the services 

Colonel! Monrcomery. Yes, sir; we are representing the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Air Force is the action ageney in. this 
matter. 

Mr. Kitpay. It has been delegated to vou to represent all of the 


services? 

Colonel Monrcomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILDAY. Are there ans other departmental witnesses? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all. 

Mr. Thomas H. King, Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Law, District of Columbia Bar Association. 

Mr. King. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kintpay. Identify vourself for the record, please. 

Mr. King. My name is Thomas H. King, an attorney practicing 
in the District of Columbia, and I represent the committee on mili 
tarv law of the Distriet of Columbia Bar Association, and also thy 
Reserve Officers Association of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, do you desire me to testify as to anv —either one 


of the bills first 
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Mr. Kinpay. Well, we took them up in the order of 5996 and then 
5603. I think it would be better if the record were consistent on that. 

Mr. Kine. In reference to H. R. 5996, the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia has several suggestions for amendments. It is 
in full support with the principle behind this bill, and feels that it is a 
necessary piece of legislation. 

The same is true for the Reserve Officers Association. We feel that 
on page 

Mr. BLaANpForp. You are speaking also for the Reserve Officers 
Association? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; with regard to these particular points. 

On page 3 of the bill, line 2, we feel that the word “courts” —page 3, 
line 2, we feel that any regulation promulgated under that section 
should be promulgated by the Department of Defense, for the handling 
of this disability review board, should be promulgated by the Secretary 
of Defense; we have supposedly unification. If you are handling cases 
before one board or the other board, people who are concerned with 
them should have the same regulations, and follow through just the 
same. Even the courts found it necessary to provide for the civil 
rules of procedure in all Federal courts. 

We feel that one set of regulations should govern all three of the 
services. 

On page 4 of the bill 

Mr. Buanprorp. You would apply that to the whole bill? 

Mr. Kine. Yes; it is emphasized in this paragraph more than any 
other place, but we feel that one set of regulations should govern the 
application of this law. 

Page 4, line 9, the word “courts” is included in the restrictions 
imposed. 

The particular sentence says: 

Such action by the Secretary shall be final and conclusive, and shall be bind- 
ing upon all departments, courts, agencies, and officers of the United States. 


’ 


I can well understand that it would be desirable to make that action 
binding upon other Government agencies, but at the present time we 
feel that we have a review in the courts, and we have found that such 
a review in the court has had substantial beneficial effect. 

There have been many cases. We feel that as was done—if I recall 
correctly, when the bill which became Public Law 220 of the Eighty- 
second Congress was passed, this committee, and concurred in in the 
Senate, removed the restriction of judicial review which was in the bill. 

Mr. Kinpay. What was that bill? 

\ir. Kina. It is the 207 Board. The board for the correction of 
records. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Reorganization Act of 1946. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Now, we feel that there should be judicial review. 

We feel that this is a case where a man has a disability and to show 
the committee what can happen to a case, we will take the case of a 
man who is relieved from active duty, not by reason of physical 
disability. He has a disability and the Veterans’ Administration 
found him physically disabled. So he cannot go under the present 
law to the 302 board. But he under this bill will be able to go there. 
In some instances he was relieved because of physical disability, and 
could come to this board; or he may have had a determination made 
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as to percentage of disability in the Army review system or the Navy 
or Air Force review system in rating him. 

He has no appeal, actually, in those cases, because his representation 
is by a brief. Lawyers can prepare briefs, but frequently as the courts 
have said many times, the personal presentation of a case is a substan- 
tial right when one is entitled to the right of counsel. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would you develop for us the extent to which the 
courts now review the action of these boards? Do they review the 
sufficiency of the evidence, things of that kind, or do they pass on the 
entitlement after the decision of the board has been made? 

Mr. King. There are two cases that have very recently been tried 
in the Court of Claims, one is the case of Carlin v. United States, and 
the other Spencer.v. United States. In those cases the question arose 
as to--what happened was the Secretary, after a man had been 
placed on the retired list, or certified to the VA for retirement, found 
that there was some present existing evidence, some evidence of a 
present existing condition, and the Secretary rescinded the order 
certifying the individual for retirement. 

Those cases 

Mr. Kina. What did the court hold? 

Mr. King. The court in the Carlin case held that the Secretary had 
a right to consider new evidence, and they in the Carlin case found 
that the evidence did not justify the action of the Secretary. 

Mr. Kinpay. Who found that? 

Mr. Kina. The Court of Claims, after review of all the evidence. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, the result of the decision was to confirm 
the action of the board? 

Mr. Kine. The result of the decision was to confirm the action of 
the retiring board, and to overrule the action of the Secretary. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is exactly the point 1 make. The Secretary 
attempted to intervene after the board had rendered its decision in 
favor of the man. 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the court held that the Secretary couldn’t do 
that; that the decision of the board controlled; is that right? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; they said there was not sufficient evidence 
before the Secretary upon which he could reverse his decision. 

It must be remembered that the retiring board and the physical 
evaluation board decision is not binding or conclusive on anybody. 
And the Secretary can set that aside and has set them aside many 
times, and held that the man was not entitled to retirement. 

There are many such cases. And it is in that type of case where a 
man has been denied 

Mr. Kitpay. I would like to have you give us a case, Mr. King, in 
which the court has reversed the decision of the board. 

Mr. Kina, Offhand, Mr. Chairman, I cannot recall any such case 
where they have reversed the initial decision of the retiring board. It 
is always 

Mr. Kinpay. The point IT make is, some vears ago we had up the 
question of finality of administrative decisions. We couldn’t pass it 
over the President’s veto. [I wondered how it is that you can contend 
that the decisions of these boards are subject to review and revision by 
the courts when the decisions of the Veterans’ Administration are not. 
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Mr. Kina. Simply because the statutes preclude the review of deci- 
sions by the Veterans’ Administration with such language as this has. 
Many people are unhappy about that. 

Mr. Kinpay. I voted for the George bill myself for judicial review, 
but we lost it. There is no judicial review of other administrative 
decisions, or Veterans’ Administration decisions. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, this is generally considered to come 
within the provisions of the Tucker Act which provides that the Court 
of Claims shall have exclusive jurisdiction in all cases of pay involving 
employees and officers of the United States, and the words “retire- 
ment pay”’ are used as some of the types of pay which that court has 
jurisdiction of. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, you take these cases on the question of 
retroactivity back to the date of original separation, in those cases the 
court was passing upon a situation already found to exist. 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. Construing the date from which the payment should 
run, rather than deciding the question of retirement or no? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, but in the Wormer case, the first one, they sued in 
the alternative for active-duty pay from the date he was relieved from 
active duty to the date the disability review board found he was en- 
titled to retirement, and the Court of Claims, in view of the fact that 
they had asked for either of two sums, gave him the retirement pay 
because it was the lesser sum. 

I agree with that, but they indicated by the discussion in the 
opinion that they could well have given him his active duty pay. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. King, I think we understand the issue involved. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. I will ask you to see if you can find me a case in which 
the court has reversed the action of the board on the merits. 

Mr. BLaNDForD. Supposing as Reserve officer I go on active duty 
for an extended period, and become disabled. I go before an evalua- 
tion board. They rate me as 40 percent disabled and I am retired. 
I disagree with the evaluation percent of disability, which was 40 per- 
cent. Tappeal under the procedure set up under the Career Compen- 
sation Act. On appel they hold I am entitled to only 40 percent. 

Can I or may I or may I not go to court, and argue the decision of 
that, of the rating that | received while on active duty? 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Blandford, in answer to that, I have just such a case 
in the Court of Claims at this time. I don’t know what they will hold. 
[ don’t know of any such case. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Is there any prior case on it? 

Mr. Kina. I haven’t been able to find that specific situation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Wouldn’t that be the problem here? If people 
retired under the Career Compensation Act are not entitled to go to 
court to review the evaluation placed on their disability, we certainly 
would not be right in granting such a privilege to people who would 
come up under this board? 

Mr. Kine. I am glad you brought that question up because it has 
been a thing which for the last 2% years has irritated me, about the 
Career Compensation Act, with reference to the regulations for appeal. 

The appeal which you get is a privilege of writing a rebuttal, a piece 
of paper, and it goes before a nonvoting board called the physical 
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review council, and they have a doctor from the Surgeon General's 
office, and a lawyer from JAG and an officer from personnel, and they 
consider that thing there and the papers; you are given no opportunity 
to present your case on appeal as you would even from the Municipal 
Court to the Municipal Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think the committee has the issue thoroughly 
developed. 

Mr. Kina. If I may make specific reference to the provisions of the 
limitation of fees, 302 will, the bar association feels that the matter of 
contract between a client and an attorney is one that should be left in 
existence. 

A $300 fee is such a fee as a person cannot under present economic 
conditions handle a case. 

Mr. Kitpay. I grant you, Mr. King, if you pay $10 for a lawyer, 
you get a $10 lawyer. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, that is right. It has been customary if the Con- 
gress has placed a limitation on fees of putting a percentage in there. 

Mr. Kiupay. Of course, the fee 

Mr. Price. That is not exactly correct. In private bills they set 
a figure limitation. In all private bills. 

Mr. Kintpay. That is correct. Not to exceed 10 percent. In all 
private bills. 

Mr. Pricer. Also this includes an amount. That same limitation is 
on amount. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under the Legislative Reorganization Act there is a 
limitation of 20 percent, I believe? Even in court. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. But not such a fee as $300 when vou 
are paying 

Mr. Kintpay. I was about to say that the fee should, of course, be 
based, have some relationship to the responsibility, and the amount 
involved and the amount of work that—time it is going to take to 
present the case adequately. It mav be that $300 is too small. But 
as to the question of limitation itself, I believe the Congress has in 
many cases provided limitations on fees, claims against the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Price. | have never had a private bill vet that didn’t carry a 
limitation of fee. 

Mr. Kina. Usually a percentage proposition. 

Mr. Price. Not always. Sometimes in a stipulated amount. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is customary to use 10 percent. The committee 
has a sticker which they put on the bill. 

Mr. Price. I feel that there should be some limitation. J don’t 
tnink we would be establishing a precedent. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, we feel also there should be a specific 
conferring of jurisdiction on the Court of Claims which has handled 
pay cases and these are characterized over in the Court of Claims as 
pay cases, the ones that have been filed there. 

Mr. Kitpay. You mean in connection with the fee? 

Mr. Kine. Not only in connection with the fee, but across-the- 
board. 

Mr. Kintpay. I understand. 

Mr. Kina. There should be an appeal to the Court of Claims and 
when you fix a fee, you may have a man who has tried the case before 
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one of the physical evaluation boards, before the disability—physical 
review board—and then later in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Kitpay. You feel that this $300, as worded in the bill, would 
be the over-all fee for court procedure or anything else? 

Mr. Kine. That is what it appears to be. We very definitely feel 
that court review is the one thing that will keep the number of cases 
actually going to the courts or attempting to get there to a very 
minimum. Knowing that you are going to be reviewed 

Mr. Kitpay. It is a healthy situation. 

Mr. Kine. It is a very healthy situation. We are getting in the 
military completely away from the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Every other department in the Government is subject to the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, where you get a court review. 

Mr. Kitpay. If we were to provide some limitation, it is difficult to 
get at, because some of these cases do not involve a tremendous amount 
of money, so that the right is very substantial but the amount of 
money is rather small, so that a percentage would not adequately 
compensate, then again where the amount is considerable, the work 
very considerable, $300 might not be sufficient. Do you have a sug- 
gestion as to how it should be done? 

Mr. Kina. I think it should be across the board. 

Mr. Kinpay. Across-tne-board percentage? 

Mr. Kine. And, Mr. Chairman, | feel that —one of the reasons I 
hate to see a limitation is that I know that the bulk of the people 
practicing in this particular field are getting nothing like what nor- 
mally has been discussed here. 

They talk about somebody getting 50 percent of a man’s pay for 5 
Vears. I cuess I have handled several hundred of these cases now. 

Mr. Price. | can appreciate the story given by the representative 
of the department because I have had similar instances. I know of 
one particular case myself, not the case that he is talking about. 

Mr. Kine. Undoubtedly there are lawyers who do the same thing 
with workmen's compensation cases and damage suit cases and I 
think the bar as a whole looks with great askance as their attitude. 

Mr. Kitpay. Your position is that there may be such isolated 
cases? 

Mr. Kine. Undoubtedly there are. We don’t think the bar as a 
whole should be penalized by a restriction that precludes an intelli 
vent handling of the ease. 

Mr. Kitpay. I suppose the District bar has some schedule of min- 
imum fees; doesn’t it? 

Mr. King. No, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. You do not. Not in this type of case? 

Mr. Kine. In the damage suit case as you undoubtedly know, 
there is a 33% percentage charge which I feel is outlandish in a case of 
this type. I feel that the service shouldn’t have to have somebody 
representing these people. I may be back in it shortly myself. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you have other points? 

Mr. Kine. Those are the three points we are primarily concerned 
with. Regulation across the board, one regulation; No. 2, there be 
judicial review; No. 3, if the fee in the cases are going to be fixed, that 
it be on a percentage basis. 

Mr. Kinpay. We understand the issues raised by the bar associa- 
tion. We appreciate the fact you wrote to us about it. 
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About the other bill, 5603. 

Mr. Kine. On that bill, Mr. Chairman, these 43 officers were men 
who had been disabled and I have in mind one case in particular of a 
man who had been before a retiring board, he was then forced to re- 
sign for the good of the service, he then went to the discharge review 
board and they said that the pressure that was put on him to force 
him to resign was absurd and gave him an honorable discharge. 

They sent him out to Walter Reed Hospital for -at his own ex- 
pense——as a volunteer, and they took him to a physical evaluation 
board where he was rated 60 percent disabled and accordingly retired. 

I might say that he had been relieved from duty in 1946. He drew 
his pay for a while and the Comptroller General discontinued it. So 
the Army suggested to him that he go to the disability review board. 
I might say it was a combat-wounded case. 

He weat to disability review board and right there he was retired 
again. He has since been taken off because at the time he was relieved 
from duty even though his discharge was later corrected, the Comp- 
troller General said that he was not relieved from duty because of 
physical disabvity. 

They played on the words there, that he was in fact separated by 
reason of a resignation. 

Now he is off again. Today he lies in Walter Reed Hospital, 
having just undergone serious surgery. 

Mr. Chairman, we have those cases, many of them. 

Mr. Kitpay. The case you have—what was the case in the Court 
of Claims in which they held they would be entitled to? 

Mr. King. Warner and Hammerick. 

Mr. Kinpay. Hammerick is what I had in mind. Wasn’t he taken 
care of by the decision of the Court of Claims? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. The Comptroller General wouldn’t let them 
pay any other cases. 

Mr. Kiipay. Only the case which the court passed on? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. We have other cases up there and the 
Government has answered and says we now have to go back to 
Public Law 220, the 207 Board and try the case all over again. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, the provision of 5603 would simply validate 
those 43 cases? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. Some provision should be put in 5996 
to stop those people from going through another board proceeding. 
They have been to board after board after board. They want them 
to go to more boards. 

Mr. Kitpay. The question raised by the Department that it is 
not fair to these men not to have a chance to qualify under the 
higher rates, what is the position of the Reserve officers on that? 

Mr. Kina. We think they should have that right but if the language 
which they have in here with reference to section 411 of the Career 
Compensation Act can be amended, and I haven’t studied it with 
that in view, to heretofore or hereafter retire, they could be given the 
benefit of either law. 

Mr. Kiupay. In the event we should come within the two bills, 
which I think can be done, would you mind letting us have your 
suggested amendment to accomplish that purpose so that Mr. Bland- 
ford and the committee can go over it? 
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Mr. Kina. I would be delighted to, sir, and also to try to find one 
of those cases that we were discussing. 

Mr. Kripay. Yes, I wish you would. As I understand, the Re- 
serve Officers Association is particularly interested in 5603? 

Mr. Kina. They are. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you. 

Mr. BLanpForp. 5603 by its own language is not retroactive. 
After August 1, 1951, this bill would not help them get the pay dif- 
ference between August 1, 1951, and the date of enactment of 5603. 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. They were retired under the provisions 
of Public Law, of the Career Compensation Act. They are entitled 
to that. We had planned to go to the Court of Claims to have it 
judicially determined as to whether they were entitled to their back 
pay. 

Mr. Kitpay. The very simple language of this bill could accomplish 
that. 

Mr. Kine. Exactly. Much less expensive. 

Mr. Kinpay. Keep you out of court. 

Mr. Kine. No one hates litigation more than I do. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, Mr. King. 

Mr. King. Thank vou. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Kennedy, of the American Legion. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
my name is Miles Kennedy. I am the legislative director of the 
American Legion. 1 do not intend to offer any testimony personally, 
but I would like to present Mr. T. O. Kraabel, who is the director of 
the National Rehabilitation Commission. He is also accompanied by 
Charles W. Stevens, assistant director. Both of these gentlemen have 
for many many years been handling matters of the nature presented by 
the legislation under consideration, and are thoroughly conversant 
with the problems of the ex-serviceman. 

At this time I would like to present Mr. Kraabel, if 1] may, who will 
present our testimony on behalf of the American Legion, 

Mr. Kinpay. Go right ahead, 

Mr. Kraapevt. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee 
in addition to the introductory statement of Mr. Kennedy, I would 
like to say that I also have Mr. C. N. Florence, member of our staff 
who has personally handled those cases of retirement nature in which 
the American Legion’s assistance has been requested by individuals, 
by departments of the American Legion throughout the country, 
and ty those who come to our offices personally on these matters m 

hich we have the right of appearance as representatives. 

Mir. Chairman, our statement has been prepared in such a way that 
we treat our own bill, H. R. 1085, briefly, first, and then H. R. 5603, 


and then H. R. 5996 

Nir. KILDA. Go richt ahead, sir. 

Mir. Kraapen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Ame nN) Leocto: appreciat ’ thy opportunity to testify ] support ot 
I 1 mel i 1€97 lation whicl Vill accomplish the p Irposes of 
the bills, H. R. 1085, H. R. 5603, and H. R. 5996. 

The American Legion has been greatly interested for quite some time 
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As this committee knows, the American Legion sponsored and sup- 
ported enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(Public Law 346, 78th Cong., approved June 22, 1944). 

Section 302 of the act enabled the Armed Forces to recognize the 
entitlement to retirement pay of disabled veterans who, before enact- 
ment of the legislation, were without means of securing redress even 
though it was obvious that they had been deprived of the benefit that 
should have been awarded under the law from the time of their sepa- 
ration from active service. 

The record of the boards of review, created in the Armed Forces by 
virtue of this section, speaks for itself. These are appellate boards, 
reviewing denial decisions of boards of original jurisdiction. The 
obvious need for establishment of these boards of review is shown by 
the fact that, of cases in which decisions have been made, approxi- 
mately 30 percent have been allowed. 

The American Legion has been recognized by statute to furnish 
counsel without fee to disabled veterans who have applied to these 
boards for review of retirement proceedings. Members of my staff 
have been the accredited representatives who served as counsel in all 
cases in Which applicants appointed the American Legion to represent 
them. Our headquarters has therefore been in close touch with the 
several boards and know they do their job well and to the satisfaction 
of those they were created to serve. It is our considered opinion that 
their decisions have been equitable and just. 

The boards of review have not had jurisdiction over all cases which 
merited and needed their consideration. This is because specific 
language in the section has limited jurisdiction to cases in which 
officers have been separated without retirement pay from active 
service for physical disability pursuant to the decisions of retiring 
boards, boards of medical survey, or disposition boards. Too many 
disabled veterans have been denied the right of such review because, 
although separated with disability, they were not released for dis- 
ability as the law now requires. 

The Los Angeles 1950 and Miami 1951 annual national conventions 
of the American Legion required that the organization sponsor and 
support legislation to provide through amendment of section 302 for 
consideration by these review boards of the findings and decisions of 
anv boards or officials which resulted in separation from active service 
in the Armed Forces of any disabled person without retirement pay to 
which entitlement might exist under pertinent law. 

H. R. 1085 was introduced by request of the American Legion to 
accomplish this purpose, and I will appreciate its consideration by this 
committee. It does appear that H. R. 5996 is more comprehensive 
and | can speak in support of its enactment but do recommend some 
changes. Both of these bills would further amend section 302. 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, Sist Cong., 
approved October 12, 1949) provided for retirement with pay of dis- 
abled enlisted persons as well as of officers. The present section 802 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 provides only for 
review of officers’ cases. It will be necessary now to authorize this 
review of the ease of any person who might be entitled to retirement 
for disability with pay under existing law. Either H. R. 1085 cr 
H. R. 5996 would do this. 
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[ will speak briefly first of H. R. 5603. It is my understanding that 
a few dozen disabled veterans were held initially entitled to retirement 
with pay under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 following hear- 
ings before physical evaluation boards in departments of the Armed 
Forces. Awards of retirement pay were made and payments begun. 
It was then held that payment could no longer be made because these 
veterans were not on active duty and in receipt of basic pay when it 
was determined that entitlement to retirement pay existed. 

We have been informed that removal from the rolls resulted from 
an opinion of the Comptroller General of the United States. 

It is our definite conviction that these disabled veterans must have 
been so disabled at date of separation from active service in the Armed 
Forces that the boards determined that entitlement to retirement with 
pay existed. That being the case, then we urge enactment of this bill 
to afford relief to this group of disabled veterans, should the com- 
mittee find, in its careful study of the proposals before it, that the bill 
H. R. 5996, does not provide the requisite remedy. 

As coneerns H. R. 5996, I must point out objections which the 
American Legion has to the bill in its present form, and ask that the 
committee carefully consider the advisability of amendment. 

I have these separately placed in a supplementary statement for the 
record. 

Mr. Kitpay. It will be incuded in the record. 

Mr. Kraaren. [t is recommended that paragraph (1) of subsection 
(c) be stricken. We are opposed to any such restriction as this para- 
eraph would impose. <A board of review would be denied authority to 
consider the application of a person who had not received treatment at 
a Government medical. facility in his period of service for the disability 
claimed. It is true that it is proposed to permit the board to waive the 
requirement but we fail to see any good reason for the requirement. 

It can be readily seen that there would be cases in which no treat- 
ment would have been afforded and yet at time of separation from 
active service disabilities would be noted which could easily be proved 
by affidavit evidence of comrades or others that the disability was the 
result of service. There would be other cases in which treatment 
would be given in a private hospital or by a private physician, none 
in a Government facility. This might well be true particularly were 
the person on detached service or on authorized, including terminal, 
leave. We believe that a board should be given such unqualified 
jurisdiction as would permit an equitable decision to be made on the 
facts presented where an applicant contends that he sustained a 
disability during his active service which should entitle him to retire- 
ment with pay. 

We object to the provisions of paragraph (2) of subsection (¢c) which 
would deny a board of review authority to consider a case in which 
senaration from active service with severance pay for physical dis- 
abilitv has been approved and ask that that part of paragraph (2) be 
deleted. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Following that theory, to its extreme, would vou 
also then feel that a man who had been rated at 30-percent disabled 
and retired should also be entitled to have his case reviewed? 

Mr. Kraapev. Mr. Stevens will answer. 
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Mr. Stevens. I would say in those cases if an error has been made, 
‘or an injustice done, that the board created under section 207 of the 
Reorganization Act might ultimately be given jurisdiction. 

The only distinction between the two cases I gave is a difference of 
degree in disability. "The man whom you are trying to give a retire- 
ment right to might have had a 20 percent disability and less than 
20 vears of service. Thus he was given severance pay. If he had 
had a 30 percent disability he would have been retired. 

Under your suggestion, vou would not attempt to remedy that 
situation. During the hearings this morning the question came up as 
to whether this should be considered as a review of all people already 
granted retirement. It seemed to be the opinion of the Department 
of Defense witnesses that under no circumstances would this bill per- 
mit such a review. Yet if vou delete the severance pay I can see no 
argument for not opening up the whole thing. The original purpose 
of section 302 of the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was to 
provide a vehicle for review of cases in which retirement with pay had 
been denied. 

The cases in which, that you have in mind, retirement with pay, has 
been granted. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. And the question is one, Mr. Blandford, of what 
amount of retirement pay should the man have. If you want the 302 
boards to make that determination, then you would need to strike it. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think we have that question in mind. Let’s go 
ahead, Mr. Kraabel. 

Mr. Kraapen. The final sentence of subsection (d) would make 
action by the Secretary final and conclusive. We object to this, and 
ask the sentence be stricken. As I have said, the American Legion 
has been impressed by the creditable performance of the boards of 
review established by virtue of section 302 provisions. No one is 
infallible, however. We do not consider that retirement pay is a 
gratuitous award. It is an earned benefit. We believe that no ave- 
nue should be closed to a person who feels that the law provides a 
benefit which he should receive. 

Quite frankly, we have a positive belief that instead each disabled 
person seeking retirement pay should be afforded every possible 
opportunity to have such consideration given that he will be satisfied 
that no stone has been left unturned. Each individual’s own case is 
2 very personal and important matter to him. We think these boards 
of review will render such decisions in the large majority of cases that 
the disabled veterans concerned will be impelled to accept their judg- 
ment, if full information of the bases for the determinations is fur- 
nished. However, if an applicant is still dissatisfied, we believe this 
committee will agree that he should then be allowed such further 
appeal as is presently available. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would you accomplish that by striking the language, 
all of the language of the sentence, because it makes it binding in his 
favor, on all the departments as well as against him. 

Mr. Kraaset. That is the accomplishment that we are seeking, if 
it is in his favor. 

Mr. Kitpay. Some other department might try to upset it. The 
sentence, as written in there into the bill, makes those instances in 
which the decisions in his favor are binding on all departments. 
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Of course, the suggestion made by Mr. King was to not to make it 
binding on the court, but to leave it binding on other departments. 

Mr. KraaBen. Our experience has been that we have appeared be- 
fore the Board, presented all of the evidence, and argued the case for 
the applicant, that in very few if any have we had instances where 
other departments have come there into that, except the secretary 
himself. 

Mr. Kinpay. Here we are upsetting a lot of decisions of the Comp- 
troller General in this bill, which is the very reason of the bill, where 
the Board had acted in favor of the individual, and the Comptroller 
General may have not reversed it, but might as well have; he has 
stopped the payments. 

] think we have the question in mind. 

Mr. Kraaspev. We have a record in our office of a number of worthy 
eases in which disabled veterans will be provided an opportunity to 
secure merited consideration by these boards of review, of H. R. 5996 
as enacted. 

We believe that there will be a considerable number now and many 
more in the future who will benefit. We have studied the proposed 
language of the amended section 302 carefully and are in agreement 
with its features with the exception of those to which we have voiced 
objection. We therefore do urge the early enactment of this bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirnpay. Thank vou. You have been very helpful. 

We have your proposed amendments, and they will be given con- 
sideration by the committee. 

The proposed amendments are as follows: ) 

Strike paragraph (1) of subsection (c) beginning on page 2, line 22, and ending 
on page 3, line 3, which reads: 

1) any member or former member unless such member or former member 
received medical treatment for the disability claimed at a Government medical 
facility during the period of his service, except that a board may waive this require- 


ment in accordance with such regulations as the secretary concerned may pre- 


seribe ;”’ 

Delete the words “or separation with severance pay for physical disability’’ in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (c) beginning on page 3, line 5, and ending on page 3, 
line 6, 

Strike the last sentence of subsection (d). This begins on page 4, line 7, and 


ends on page 4, line 9, and reads: 

“Such action by the secretary shall be final and conclusive and shall be binding 
upon all departments, courts, agencies, and officers of the United States.” 

Is Mr. Omar B. Ketchum here? 

Is there anyone representing the Veterans of Foreign Wars? 

Mr. Downer. | represent the VFW. IT am Adin M. Downer. 
I am assistant legislative representative. [am accompanied by Mr. 
Charles Weickhardt and Dr. Kincaid, our medical consultant. 

Mr. Kinpay. Have a seat, gentlemen. 

Mr. Downer. If the committee has any questions aiter I have 
completed my brief statement, these gentlemen are equipped to 
answer them. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead with your statement, sir. 

Mr. Downer. I have no prepared statement. I think this matter 
has been gone into very thoroughly from the statements of the 
witnesses and from the capable examination of the committee and 
committee counsel. In the interest of time I shall endeavor to make 


my remarks very brief 
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I should like to say that our national legislative committee adopted 
a resolution endorsing H. R. 5603. That resolution was prepared 
before H. R. 5996 had been introduced. 

I believe that our committee would have enforced 5996, had it been 
introduced at that time. 

I think the reasons for our endorsement of 5603, all of them apply 
to H. R. 5996. 

Briefly, I should like to say that we concur with the statement of 
Mr. King in regard to the permission of judicial review of decision of 
the board. I think that is inherent in the action of our legislative 
committee because at the time they acted on this question the law 
permitted review by the Court of Claims. 

[ believe, as has been stated here, that it is a very good restraint to 
uppose upon an administrative board and although it might not be 
exercised very freely or in very many cases, I think it is a good healthy 
thing to have that higher authority over the board. 

Especially if the committee were to leave in section 1 under sub- 
section C, on pages 2 and 3, which give a broad discretion to the 
board to determine, or to the Secretary, to determine by regulation, 
the evidence that may be considered. 

It seems to me that it is not very logical to permit the board or the 
secretaries to, in their discretion, determine that proper evidence 
which actually bears on the issues of the disability—to determine 
that is not to be considered, because there is no evidence of it in a 
government medical facility. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is even though the regulations be by the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Downer. That is right, ves, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. As | understand you, if it is to stay in, you would 
want the regulations to be made by the Secretary of Defense rather 
than the individual Secretaries? 

Mr. Downer. It should be made uniform for ell services and 
published, human beings are not infallible and when we extend such 
discretion to administrative bodies I think perhaps we may find 
from future experience that more harm than good has resulted. 

L understand the Air Force’, their particular reason for supporting 
the provision, is that they fear there will be many cases presented 
that have no merit to them, and that this would tend to discourage 
the filing of anv such claims. 

I am not personally aware of the extent to which that objection 
might exist. Possibly if there would be a multitude of cases without 
merit, or facetious claims filed, some such provision as this, as a 
restriction might be desirable. 

I should like to say also, Mr. Chairman, that although we take no 
position on this matter of fee limitations 

Mr. Kinpay. What was that? 

Mr. Downer. We take no position on this matter of fee limitations, 
I would like to suggest, however, that the very purpose for which this 
provision is inserted as it is now written, might serve to prevent the 
very thing that it is intended to accomplish. 

It is intended to accomplish the extension of all legal rights to a 
claimant, at a reasonable price. Nevertheless, to make his rights 
available to him. I think it is very possible, the way this limitation 
is written, that a claimant might have occasion, in which it would be 








impossible for him to obtain representation, because this section would 
make it a crime for anyone to receive more than $300 for his services 
in connection with it. We might thereby close the door to him to 
appeal. 

[ have no recommendations to make as to what limitations should 
be placed in there on the fees. Certainly we aren’t recommending 
that people entitled to retirement benefits be required to pay excessive 
fees. 

As it is written, I think it might prove to prevent the very thing 
that it is designed to secure. 

I believe that is all the comments that I have to make on the bill, 
Mr. Chairman. It has been covered so thoroughly. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you for giving us the views of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Appreciate your coming. Thank you. 

Mr. Charles E. Lofgren, of the Fleet Reserve Association. 

Mr. Lofgren, do you have a statement? 

Mr. Lorcren. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, | have no prepared 
statement. lam Charles E. Lofgren, national secretary of the Fleet 
Reserve Association, representing the career enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, active Fleet Reserve and retired. 

In general, the Fleet Reserve Association supports the provisions 
of H. R. 5996. 

There are two things I should like to bring out, but I would like 
to say that this bill, if enacted, will take care of a lot of injustices 
which are not covered by the physical disability provisions of the 
Career Compensation Act. 

| have before me a letter from one of my members who, on August 
24, 1949, wrote to the Secretary of the Navy in substance as follows: 

On July 12, 1949, I was transferred to the Fleet Reserve after 22 years’ active 
service. At midnight, July 12, 1949, my temporary appointment as lieutenant, 
United States Navy, was terminated. At 2100 on July 13, 1949, 21 hours later, 
I started hemmorhaging from the mouth. At 02000n July 14, 1949, 5 hours later, 
I was admitted to the United States Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif., and 
shortly thereafter diagnosed as tuberculosis. I maintain I was unfit for release 
from active duty on July 12, 1949, and request that I be restored to my former 
office and status in which I was serving 26 hours to being admitted to the naval 
hospital, San Diego with tuberculosis. 

That case has been kicking around in the Navy Department for 
nearly 2 vears because there is no machinery whereby this man may 
be placed on the retired list for a physical disability which must have 
been incurred when he was on active duty. 

Mr. Kinpay. This bill would take care, would it not, Mr. Lofgren‘ 

Mr. Lorcren. This bil! would take care of that situation. 

Mr. BLanprorp. | am not sure it would, the way it is written. 

Mr. Loraren. Except that this man did not, was not hospitalized 
while on active duty. Therefore he would have to come under that 
provision whereby the secretary concerned may waive that particular 
requirement. 

Mr. Kiupay. I agree with you, Mr. Lofgren. 

Mr. Loreren. Right. 

Mr. Kinpay. That would be an ideal case for them to waive, I 
think. 

Mr. Lorcren. Yes; it would be a most deserving case. 

In furthering this case, may I say this man had to go to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to get disability compensation and they have 


» 
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given him 100 percent. This would correct his peculiar circumstances 
and there are a few, not many others, in similar circumstances. 

I listened with interest to Mr. Blandford’s comments on section 2 
on page 3, which prescribes that any member or former member whose 
retirement pay, whose retirement with pay for physical disability has 
been approved under any provision of law, and so forth. In other 
words, this section might throw out consideration of those men who 
Mr. Blandford referred to, the Fleet Reserve man, who subsequent 
to his transfer to the Fleet Reserve incurred a physical disability while 
on inactive duty and in accordance with laws in force prior to October 
1, 1949, he is retired for a physical disability by reason then of receiv- 
ing retirement pay for disability. 

For enlisted men who are advanced on the retired list to their tem- 
porary officer rank, that man would not have an opportunity to be 
considered unless section 2 is broadly interpreted. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Lofgren, do you have some language to suggest? 

Mr. Loreren. Yes. I would suggest that after the word ‘‘dis- 
ability” in line 5, on page 3, there be inserted parenthetically the 
words “except those whose retired pay is computed on length of 
service, and who were not entitled to have their retired pay computed 
on the basis of percentage degree of disability.” 

That, then, would take care of that particular group. 

Mr. Kintpay. We will go over that, Mr. Lofgren. 

Mr. LorGren. Yes, sir. There is another class of enlisted men 
who are not covered by this bill. The Department has held that any 
enlisted man who was retired for service—that is, completion of 
30 years—could not be evaluated for a physical disability conditior 
which existed while he was on active duty. 

You will recall prior to October 1, 1949, the enlisted man had no 
physical disability retirement provision and there are many men who 
were retired for service 30 years who incurred a physical disability 
while on active duty and, therefore, have no recourse whatsoever to 
the physical disability provisions of the Career Compensation Act. 

I would suggest in that section 2 a proviso reading as follows: 
“Provided’’—no; | am getting ahead of my story. 

Those men should be taken care of some way. There is another 
group of men that is not taken care of under present physical dis- 
ability retirement provisions, and that is the enlisted man who for 
some superficial reason was retired while he was in the Fleet Reserve 
for a physical disability. 

May I say that along about 1938 and 1939 some 5,000 men were 
placed on the retired list for physical disability for no other reason 
than they had limited vision, defective hearing, or dentures, which, 
according to the interpretation at the time, disqualified them for se¢ 
duty. 

Practically all of these men were minor with reference to physica 
disabilities, who were retired from the Fleet Reserve back in those 
years, were ordered to active duty during the war and did splendid 
service, even though they had been retired for physical disability. 

Those men having previously been retired for physical disability 
come up with a zero percentage rating and I agree with the zero 
percentage rating because those minor ailments for which they were 
retired simply grew out-—because of age—but a number of those par- 
ticular men who were retired for physical disability while on active 
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duty in the war zone and elsewhere suffered further serious physical 
disability while on active duty, heart trouble, loss of lives, and so forth, 
and the Department has held that the condition which existed at the 
time of their retirement for physical disability—hearing, eyes—was 
the condition which they should be evaluated on. 

Let’s assume they all got a zero percent disability, and notwith- 
standing the fact that some of these men incurred a hundred percent 
disability after having been called to active duty, they are not covered 
by the law. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will go into it. 

Mr. LoraGren. | would suggest, therefore, that the-—at the end of 


aragraph 2, on page 3, there be inserted this additional proviso: 
| i 






Provided, That this subseetion shall not ap 


iffered physical disabilitv while on active—w 


y to those enlisted persons who 
» suffered an additional physical 
lisabilitv while on active duty after having previously been retired for a physical 
disability. 

And I think then that that will take care of all of the inequalities 
affecting the career enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps and 
the other services. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank vou, Mr. Lofgren. Appreciate your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Francis M. Sullivan, Disabled American Veterans. 

Mr. Fosrer. Lam representing Mr. Sullivan. My name is Charles 
KH. Foster. Lam assistant legislative director for the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. I have with me Mr. William Montero and Mr. David 
Pogoloff, who are national service officers that handle cases before the 
various boards which we have under consideration here and are 
thoroughly competent to answer any technical questions. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you. Go right ahead, Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I 
will submit for the record. 

Mr. Kitpay. It will be made a part of the record, 

The statement is as follows:) 

Mir. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles E. Foster, 
and IT am the assistant legislative director of the Disabled American Veterans. 
vice organization interested in the welfare of wartime service-connected 


\s a ser 
disabled veterans we are naturally grateful for the opportunity to appear before 
you in support of the bills H. R. 5603 and H. R. 5996. These two bills are designed 
to correct glaring inequities in existing laws on the subject of military disability 
retireme 
H.R. 560 
H. R. 5603 is a meritorious effort by this committee to grant relief to a small 


group of retired officers. This legislation is necessary in order to correct a tech- 
nieal deficieney in the Career Compensation Act of 1949 which was brought to 
ight bv a recent decision of the ¢ omptroller General of the United States. 

Briefly stated these officers were honorably separated from active military 
service for reasons other than physical disability. Subsequent to release from 
active duty the Department of the Army authorized them to appear before Army 
retirement boards. These boards then determined that their disabilities were of 
service origin and ordered them retired. The Comptroller General, despite the 

ilings of the Army retiring boards, held that the Department of the Army had 
no authority under existing law to order these officers to appear before a retire 
ment board and accordingly refused to allow Army finance officers credit for 
payments made pursuant to the decisions of the retiring boards. 

The DAV urges this committee to favorably report the bill, H. R. 5603, so as to 
provide for this small group of officers whose disabilities have been determined 
to be of service origin, but who are denied retirement pay by reason of the ruling 
of the Comptroller General, 
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H. R. 5996 


The bill, H. R. 5996, will make substantive changes in existing law so that the 
inequities which the bill, H. R. 5603, seeks to correct. will not again occur. 

The Disabled American Veterans is supporting the bill, H. R. 5996, pursuant to 
national convention mandate adopted at the thirtieth annual convention of our 
organization. We are primarily interested in cases of former members of the 
Armed Forees who were relieved from active duty without being afforded the 
opportunity of appearing before a retirement board. 

In many instances the disabilities incurred by these veterans not afforded an 
opportunity to appear before a retirement board are comparable to the disabilities 
of those who were afforded such an opportunity. This bill, if enacted, will 
equalize the status as between these two groups and provide a day in court for 
all concerned. 

Section 302 of Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended, is 
restricted by its own terms to those officers who were “retired or released to 
inactive service without pay for physical disability pursuant to the decision of a 
retirement board.”’ 

Undoubtedly it was the intention of Congress in enacting this legislation to 
include all members of the Armed Forees who were wounded, injured, or diseased 
as a result of active military service. H. R. 5996 in our opinion will overcome 
this technicality which has precluded an officer or enlisted man from appearing 
before the review board unless he appeared before a disability retirement board 
prior to his separation. 

The bill provides that any member or former member who received medical 
treatment for the disability claimed at a Government medical facility during 
active service is entitled to appeal to the services to determine his physical fitness 
as of the date on which he was separated from the service. This bill also contains 
a provision to the effect that the Secretary’s board may waive this treatment 
requirement in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary concerned may 
prescribe. 

The DAV recommends to this committee that the last sentence of section 
302 (d) of the bill beginning on line 7, page 4, be amended sa follows: 

“Such action by the Secretary shall be final and conclusive and shall be binding 
upon all departments, agencies, and officers of the United States and may not be 
revoked or amended by him except up on the grounds of fraud.’ 

We believe that this amendment will eliminate the arbitrariness from existing 
practices of the Secretary of War. It will be noted that our amendment omits 
the term “courts.’”’ This has been done purposely so that any veteran may have 
the right to appeal the decision of the Secretary to a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, 

Irom experience we have learned that to place final authority in any executive 
officer or department often results in gross miscarriages of justice. We feel that it 
is un-American to deny any citizen the right to his day in court. 

In conclusion the DAV stresses that the enactment of H. R. 5996 will eliminate 
the inequity of the Comptroller General’s decision of April 25, 1951, and make 
clear the intent of Congress to pe rinit former members of the Armed Forces to 
appear before a review board despite the fact that they did not appear bef 
disability retirement board prior to their separation. 

May we further stress the fact that even the services—Army, Navy, Air Corps 
conservative as they have been, realized their own errors and were granting the 
former officers new examinations and an appearance before a retirement board 
only to be halted by the decision of the Comptroller General. Only legislative 
action by this Congress as expressed in H. R. 5996 ean overcome the effeet of the 
Comptroller General’s decision, 

We respectfully urge this committee to favorably consider H. R. 5996 together 
with the proposed amendment. 


Mr. Foster. I have observed in sitting here that the chairman and 
his counsel have a very comprehensive knowledge of the subject matter 
of these two bills, H. R. 5603 and H. R. 5996, and understand the 
purpose for which the chairman introduced them is to make a sub- 
stantive change in existing law so that men who have been separated 
from the service for other than physical disability and subsequently 
come down with a physical disability which was undoubtedly of 
service origin will have a right to go before a review board. 
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Mr. Kitpay. You endorse the bill? 

Mr. Foster. We endorse both of these bills. We think 5996 is 
designed to effect a substantive change so that the situation which 
pertains to the group in 5603 will not again occur. 

There is only one change we recommend in the bill H. R. 5996, and 
that is on page 4, line 7. We suggest that the following language be 
submitted for the last sentence of that section, beginning on line 7: 

Such action by the Secretary shall be final and conclusive and shall be binding 
upon all departments, agencies, and officers of the United States and may not be 
revoked or amended by him except upon the ground of fraud. 

You will notice we have omitted the word “court”? and have added 
that it can be amended upon a showing of fraud. 

Mr. Kitpay. By the Secretary? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. We feel that the veteran should have the 
right of judicial review in event he is aggrieved by the decision of the 
Secretary. We feel not to give him judicial review will ultimately 
result, if it has not done so, in a policy of arbitrariness. 

We endorse both of these bills. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you. Thank vou for coming and giving us the 
benefit of vour views on the subject. 

Vice Admiral Hamlet. 

Mr. Corwin. Mr. Chairman, I am Harold B. Corwin, United 
States Navy, retired, assistant legal counsel for the Retired Officers 
Association. 

Mr. Kinpay. Have a seat. 

Mr. Corwin. We appreciate this opportunity to be heard. To 
cut this short, we have a prepared statement which I would like to 
insert in the record, approving the enactment of H. R. 5603. 

Mr. Kitpay. Your statement will be included as a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

The Retired Officers Association favors the enactment of the bill, H. R. 5603 
and recommends a favorable report by this committee. 

The purpose of the measure clearly is to accord to certain officers of the Army 
of the United States retired for physical disability one of the primary benefits of 
retirement, namely, the entitlement to retired pay. 

A small number of such officers who had been separated from that branch of 
the service for reasons other than physical disability, subsequently appeared 
before the Army Evaluation Board and were found to have incurred physical 
disability prior to such separation and while entitled to receive basic pay. They 
were thereupon retired for physical disability and paid disability retirement pay 
to which it was believed they were legally entitled. 

A subsequent decision of the Comptroller General (No. B-100263 of April 25, 
1951) held that inasmuch as these officers were not members of a reserve com- 
ponent of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay at the time of the 
determination of unfitness by the Secretary of the Army, they were not entitled 
to receive disability retirement pay under the provisions of section 402 (a) of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

As it was clearly the intent of Congress when it provided for review of the cases 
of this category of officers that a finding of disability would carry with it entitle- 
ment to disability pay, it is just and proper that the error should be corrected. 
This, it is believed, the measure under consideration will do, including the valida- 
tion of payments heretofore made as to those affected. 

Almost immediately upon the publication of the decision of the Comptroller 
General referred to, a few of our members who were adversely affected by that 
decision communicated with the association. Support of corrective legislation 
was recommended to the Personnel Policy Board of the Department of Defense. 
Our association was pleased to note the prompt introduction of the bill under 
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consideration by the chairman of this subcommittee, and heartily recommends its 
approval and enactment into law. 

Mr. Corwin. I would like to read a statement on behalf of the 
association, on behalf of the bill H. R. 5996. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Corwin. The Retired Officers Association is in accord with 
the general purposes and favors the enactment of the bill H. R. 5996 
if amended in certain respects. 

This bill is a Defense Department measure to amend section 302 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 and has been recom- 
mended for enactment in lieu of bills H. R. 1805 and H. R. 3648. 

This measure would amend and clarify section 302 of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, which now provides for boards for 
the review of action taken in the cases of officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Coast Guard released from active service without pay for physical 
disability pursuant to the decision of a retiring board, board of medical 
survey, or disposition board. 

The clarification had become necessary principally by reason of 
changes in laws relating to the armed services concerned, particularly 
in those relating to pay and retirement benefits, and by reason of 
administrative determinations and decisions of the Comptroller 
General, which produced many unequal, unjust, and unintended 
results. 

The Retired Officers Association recommends that the bill be 
amended as to the following provisions: 

(a) Subsection (c) (1), would exclude from consideration by the 
review board worthy cases where the disability would be found to have 
occurred during the period of service when the disability was alleged 
to have occurred. This subsection should either be deleted or amended 
so as to define the scope of the regulations permitting waiver of the 
requirements. 

(b) Subsection (d) by making the action of the Secretary final and 
conclusive and binding upon all courts would deny any judicial review 
of the person concerned. This finality of review conferred upon a 
administrative authority is contrary to the principles upon which our 
government is founded. The word ‘courts’ in line 9 of page 4 should 
be deleted. 

(c) In the event that the bill is amended so as to permit of court 
review of the Secretary’s action, it is considered that the $300 limi- 
tation for counsel fees included in subsection (1) would be inadequate 
to assure the obtaining of competent counsel. 

Subject to the foregoing comments the Retired Officers Association 
recommends favorable action on the bill by your committee. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Commander. 

That concludes the witnesses who were to appear on the bill, and 
the subcommittee will take it under consideration. 

Mr. Tilghman, I didn’t have your name on the list. I am sorry. 
We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Tilghman. 

Mr. TitguMan. I will make it brief, Mr. Chairman. 

I am G. D. Tilghman, national adjutant, the Disabled Emergency 
Officers of the World Wars, an association composed of officers of the 
civilian components who served in time of war, and who have been 
retired because of physical disability. 
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Mr. Chairman, my comments on this bill are very brief. However, 
I know the bell is about to ring. 

Mr. Kiipay. You go right ahead. 

Mr. TirguMan. Following cessation of World War IT hostilities, 
a large number of officers who had been hospitalized for treatment of 
combat injuries and illnesses were separated from service for reasons 
other than physical disability. Not having been separated pursuant 
to a decision of a disposition board or a retiring board, no officer in 
that category could have his case considered by a board of review 
established under the provisions of section 302 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Realizing that injustices had been done, the departments recalled a 
number of disabled persons for further medical study and appearance 
before retiring boards. Prior to October 1, 1949, those who were 
determined to be physically incapacitated at the time of relief from 
active duty were retired. They were paid from the date of separation, 
and under the laws then in effect. Those whose claims were consid- 
ered and allowed after October 1, 1949, were paid in accordance with 
the provisions of title IV of the Career Compensation Act, but only 
from the date of determination of entitlement. 

In a decision (B-100262) dated April 25, 1951, the Comptroller 
General held that under the Career Compensation Act only those 
persons entitled to receive basic pay at the time of the determination 
as to physical fitness could be granted retirement pay. Because of that 
decision the pay of forty-odd officers was stopped. And no further 
action was taken on a number of pending claims. 

H. R. 5603 would make possible the resumption of payments to 
those whose pay was discontinued because of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s decision to which reference has been made. It would not 
benefit those whose claims were pending at the time of the decision. 

H. R. 5996 proposes to amend section 302 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 so as to permit the granting of retirement 
pay to certain persons who were separated from service with but not 
because of disability. It would also permit retroactive payments to 
persons heretofore or hereafter determined to be entitled to retire- 
ment pay by disability review boards. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of section 302, as amended by 
H. R. 5996, would not permit review boards to consider the case of 
any member or former member whose retirement for physical disa- 
bility has been approved under any provision of law. This paragraph 
should be amended so as to permit consideration of those cases dealt 
with in H. R. 5603. 

Otherwise, you will create a situation which I am sure your com- 
mittee does not want. Those officers who were actually cranted re- 
tirement pay after October 1, 1949, and whose pay would be restored 
by H. R. 5603, would again receive pay computed under the Career 
Compensation Act, but they would not be eligible to receive retro- 
active pay. 

Those whose claims were pending at the time of the Comptrolier 
General's decision of April 25, 1951, would be entitled to have their 
cases reviewed in accordance with section 302, and if retirement 
should be cranted thev would be paid from the date they were sep- 
arated from active service, 
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If H. R. 5603 and H. R. 5996 are to be combined, it is hoped the 
new bill will be drafted in language that cannot be misinterpreted. 

We feel provision should be made for those 43 officers who are 
dealt with in H. R. 5608 so that they, too, could have their cases 
reviewed, and a determination made as to the entitlement to retro- 
active pay. 
Mr. Kiupay. Is that your statement? 
« Mr. TircuMan. Yes, sir. 
} Mr. Kinpay. Thank you. 

The subcommittee will take the matter up in executive session, 
and have the hearings available for the members who were not here. 

Mr. O’Conneti. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilson is tied up in another 
hearing. We will file a statement for the record generally supporting 
H. R. 5603 and 5996. 

Mr. Kinpay. It will be included in the record. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled 
matter was recessed, pursuant to the call of the Chair.) 


w 


SraremMen’ OF Rurus H. Witson, ActinG LEcIsLatTivE DirecToR OF AMVETS, ON 
H. R. 5603 anp H. R. 5996 


AMVETS appreciate the opportunity of submitting a statement to the House 
Committee on Armed Services endorsing H. R. 5603 and H. R. 5996. Wesupport 
both these bills because they correct serious inequities presently existing in mili- 
tary retirement laws and regulations. 

H. R. 5603 will allow the military services to retire a relatively small number 
of men who have been found to meet the basie requirements of section 203 of 
Public Law 346 of the Seventy-eighth Congress. The individuals who would 
benefit from this legislation have been disallowed military benefits despite proof 
that their disability was incurred as a result of service because of a decision of the 
Comptroller General of the United States who has held that a serviceman must 


be separated from the service for, rather than with, a disability of service origin. 


As a result, many individuals who were separated from the services with hurried 
examinations during the rush of the demobilization period have been unable to 
take advantage of retirement benefits merely beeause of a technicality rhe 
need for this bill is aptly demonstrated by the fact that already the services have 





made preliminary determinations granting reitrement in Many instances only to 
have their findings overruled bv the decision of the Comptrolle r General. 

H. R. 5996 would write into law for the future what H. R. 5603 would do retro- 
actively. Many members of the armed services have been separated therefrom 
without the opportunity of appearing before a retirement board. In several 
instances, the disabilities of such servicemen would probably not have been evi- 
dent at the time of discharge even if they had been allowed to appear. It is our 
opinion that an avenue of approach to retirement should be provided to any man 
who can prove by medical evidence that his disability is due to his service in the 
Armed Forces. Only in this manner can equality among all classes of beneficiaries 
be established. 

The benefits of section 302 of Public Law 346 of the Seventy-eighth Congress 
are restricted to those officers who are retired or released to inactive service with- 
out pay for phvsical disability pursuant to the decision of a retirement board. 
We in AMVETS believe that it was the original congressional intent to include 
all members of the Armed Forees who were wounded or who received diseases as 
a result of active military service in this provision. However, because of the 
technicality raised by the Comptroller General, no man has been allowed to be 
retired unless he was able to appear before a board for disability retirement prior 
to his separation. We believe the bill to be extremely meritorious legislation and 
we therefore urge that it, along with H. R. 5603, be approved by the committee 
and adopted by the Congress. 


r™ 





[No. 69] 


SUBCOMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 696, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO PRESENT THE DIS- 
TINGUISHED FLYING CROSS TO COL, ROSCOE TURNER 


Hovuse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, March 20, 1982. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o’clock a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

First, this is a meeting of Subcommittee No. 1 of the Armed Services 
Committee. The first bill that we have scheduled this morning is 
H. R. 696. It is a bill to authorize the President of the United 
States to present the Distinguished Flying Cross to Col. Roscoe 
Turner. 

“(The bill referred to is as follows:) 
[H. R. 696, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
‘2 - ye 
4} BILL To authorize the President of the United States to present the 
Distinguished Flying Cross to Colonel Roscoe Turner 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby authorized to present 
in the name of the Congress the Distinguished Flying Cross to Colonel! Roscoe 
Turner in recognition of his meritorious achievements and contribution toward 
the advancement of the science of aerial flight. 

Mr. Brooks. We have Major Sokay, of the Department of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Come right up, Major. He has a_ prepared 
statement. : 

Mr. Brooks. Have a seat, Major, if you will. ‘Tell us about 
this bill. 

Major Soxay. The bill under consideration is H. R. 696, This 
bill provides that the President be authorized to present in the name 
of Congress the Distinguished Flying Cross to Col. Roscoe Turner. 

The Secretary of Defense has designated the Department of the 
Air Force to present the views of the Department of Defense on this 
bill. The purpose of the bill is to grant recognition to Colonel Turner 
for his meritorious achievements and contribution toward the advance- 
ment of the science of aerial flight. 

Colonel Turner has spent the greater part of his life in the develop- 
ment and improvement of aerial science in America. His name has 
become intimately identified with the progress of aviation, both here 
and abroad, and his exploits and accomplishments have been many 
and varied. He has won the Thompson trophy race three times; 
on three occasions he placed third in the Thompson trophy race; he 
won second place in the speed division of the MacRobertson inter- 
national air race; he has placed first, second, and third in various 
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runnings of the Bendix transcontinental air race, and is the only 
person who has placed in all three positions in that race; and he has 
broken the transcontinental air speed record on seven separate 
occasions. None of the above-mentioned exploits were accomplished 
in a federally recognized military status, and it is the view of the 
Air Force that enactment of this legislation is a matter wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the Congress. The enactment of this bill to author- 
ize this award would not be without precedent. By the enactment 
of a similar Act, Public Law 276, Seventy-second Congress, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross was awarded to Wiley Post, Russell N. 
Boardman, John L. Pollando, and Harold Gatty for their aerial 
exploits and achievements. 

The fiscal effects of the subject bill in the event of its enactment 
would be negligible, consisting merely of the cost of the appropriate 
medal and ribbon. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, this man has a very distinguished civilian 
flying record, isn’t that true? 

Major Soxay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The award of a Distinguished Flying Cross to him 
would reflect nothing but credit upon the award, isn’t that true? 

Major Sokxay. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand it, if it were done in an Air Force 
capacity or a military capacity, the President would have the author- 
ity, without any intervention by Congress to make the award, is 
that right? 

Major Soxay. The President—it is the purpose of H. R. 696 that 
the Congress authorize the President to award the decoration, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. He doesn’t have the authority, does he, under the law 
at the present time? 

Major Soxay. Under Public Law 276 of the Seventy-second 
Congress, the precedent was that Congress would authorize and 
make known to the President their wishes. In that law four gentlemen 
were authorized the decoration. 

Mr. Brooks. In the event it were a military person, then the 
President would have the full authority and there is ample precedent 
for him to go ahead without Congress? 

Major Sokxay. With an individual who is in the military, provided 
he performed the act while in a military status. 

Mr. Brooks. This man, was he in the military at all? 

Major Soxkay. Yes, sir; he was in the military in World War I. 

Mr. Brooxs. He was not in the military when these particular 
outstanding feats were performed? 

Major Soxay. No, sir; he was not. He was in civilian status. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the bill is a very meritorious one. I think, 
however, that we ought to find out whether the author of the bill, 
Mr. Hinshaw, wishes to testify before we take any action on it. 

Mr. Ducanper. I wrote him, Mr. Chairman, but he is in California, 
but sent word through his office that he was strongly in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you let the record then show, if there is no 
objection, that he is out in California and that is the only reason he 
is not present, and that his office wishes to file a statement from him? 
In that event, we will have the statement placed in the record. 

Mr. DeGRAFFENRIED. May I ask him a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 
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Mr. DeGRAFFENRIED. Can you tell me how many of these awards 
have been made heretofore to civilians? 

Major Soxay. To civilians, sir? 

Mr. DeGRAFFENRIED. Yes, sir. 

Major Soxay. Approximately eight decorations now. Mr. Wiley 
Post received one, Amelia Earhart received a similar decoration. 

Mr. DeGRAFFENRIED. I see. 

Mr. Bares. Do I understand that the President does not have the 
authority today to issue a decoration like this? 

Major Soxay. No, sir, not to an individual in a civilian status. 

Mr. Bares. Is this gentleman retired? 

Major Soxay. No, sir. His status as colonel arose from serving 
on the staff of several governors. It is an honorary status he holds, 
his designation as colonel. 

Mr. Bares. He is not a colonel in the United States Army or Air 
Force? 

Major Soxay. No, sir; he is not. 

Mr. DeGrarrenrigeD. These other civilians who were awarded this 
Distinguished Flying Cross, were they awarded it by an act of Congress 
authorizing the President to do it? 

Major Soxay. By public law, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Is that a proper title, then, on a Federal document, 
to use that designation of colonel? 

Major Soxay. Yes, sir, I believe we have, well possibly a precedent 
in Colonel Lindberg’s case. 

Mr. DeGRAFFENRIED. It says toward the advancement of the 
science of aerial flight. What has he done? Has he developed any- 
thing of scientific merit in accordance with the way the act reads there? 

Major Soxay. Much of the technical data that he compiled from 
his various flights, speed flights and transcontinental flights, he has 
made available for the various aviation people, including the mili- 
tary, for their use in development. Now he has at considerable per- 
sonal expense modified his own aircraft and the ideas that he has 
used have been passed on, such as—well in the one race he had, the 
crankshaft split on his aircraft and he went through quite extensive 
research to determine just what faults were in the metal that 
caused that and as a result of that they were able to improve the 
crankshaft itself and the metal that composed the crankshaft. But 
he has compiled considerable data over the years he has been racing. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Is a Distinguished Flying Cross something 
that was originally intended to be given for distinguished flying in 
combat or really is it a cross that is given for scientific advancement 
or for flying in combat? 

Major Soxay. The Distinguished Flying Cross may be given for 
heroism or for meritorious achievement and it may be given by the 
President to distinguished civilians. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, if I may, major: Just for the 
record, what was the particular accomplishment which earned the 
cross for Wiley Post? 

Major Soxay. I do not have that information, sir. I can furnish 
it for you. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have the information about Boardman and 
Pollando? 
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Major Soxay. No, sir; I do not have that with me. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you furnish that to us? 

Major Soxay. I shall, sir. 

os ‘ : : 

(The information is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ArR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, March 24, 1982. 
Hon. QvertTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHArRMAN: In a hearing before Subcommittee No. 1 of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, March 20, 1952, on H. R. 696, a bill to authorize 
the President of the United States to present the Distinguished Flying Cross to 
Col. Roscce Turner, information was requested of the Air Force witness as to, 
the reasons for prev — similar awards. 

Public Resolution No. 31, approved July 2, 1932, authorized the President to 
present the Distinguished Flying Cross to Amelia Earhart Putnam ‘‘for display- 
ing heroic courage and skill as a navigator, at the risk of her life, by her nonstop 
flight in her plane, unnamed, from Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to Londonderry, 
Ireland, on May 20, 1932, by which she became the first and only woman, and the 
second person to cross the Atlantic Ocean in a plane in solo flight, and also estab- 
lished new records for speed and elapsed time between the two continents. 

Public Law 276, approved July 11, 1932, authorized the President to present 
the Distinguished Flying Cross to Russell N. Boardman and John L. Polando 
“who achieved a 5, 0118{o-mile nonstop trans-Atlantic flight from the United 
States to Istanbul, Turkey” and also the Distinguished Flying Cross to Wiley 
Post, pilot, and Harold Gatty, navigator, “in recognition of their achievement 
in making an airplane flight around the world in 8 days, 15 hours and 50 minutes, 
thus not only eclipsing in time all previous world flights, but also by their in- 
trepid courage, remarkable endurance, and matchless skill, materially advancing 
the science of aerial navigation.’’ 

Enclosed are copies of the above-stated public resolution and public law. As 
far as it known, these have been the only previous awards similar to the one pro- 
posed in H. R. 696. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. L. Eaton, 
Brigadier General, UAF, 
Director, Legislation and Liatson. 


8S. J. Res. 165 


JOINT RESOLUTION Authorizing the President of the United States to present the Distinguished 
Flying Cross to Amelia Earhart Putnam. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States is authorized to 
present the Distinguished Flying Cross to Amelia Earhart Putnam for displaying 
heroic courage and skill as a navigator, at the risk of her life, by her nonstop 
flight in her plane, unnamed, from Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to Londonderry, 
Ireland, on May 20, 1932, by which she became the first and only woman, and the 
second person to cross the Atlantie Ocean in a plane in solo flight, and also estab- 
lished new records for speed and elapsed time between the two continents. 


Approved July 2, 1932 (Public Resolution No. 31) 


. R. 7939 


AN ACT To authorize the presentation of a Distinguished Flying Cross to Russell N. Boardman and John 
L. Polando, and Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to present, in the 
name of the Congress, a distinguished flving cross to Russell N. Boardman of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and John L. Polando, of Lynn, Massachusetts, who 
achieved a five thousand and eleven and eight-tenths mile nonstop trans-Atlantic 
flight from the United States to Istanbul, Turkey, and, also a distinguished flying 
cross to Wiley Post, pilot, and Harold Gatty, navigator, in recognition of their 





achievement in making an airplane flight around the world in eight days fifteen 
hours and fifty minutes, thus not only eclipsing in time all previous world flights, 
but also by their intrepid courage, remarkable endurance, and matchless skill, 
materially advancing the science of aerial navigation. 

Approved, July 11, 1932 (Public Law 276, Seventy-second Congress). 

Mr. Brooks. Of course we all know of the exploit of Amelia 
farhart. But do you have anything you can put in the record on 
that? She lost her life while flying the Pacific, as I recall, and she was 
on her way around the world. 

Major Soxay. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And she was the foremost woman aviatrix of her day. 

Major Soxay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you want to put anything else about her 
in the record, since she received it.’ Was it posthumously delivered 
to her? 

Major Soxay. That I am not sure, sir. I will be happy to get that. 

Mr. Brooks. If you will get that, so our report can show the 
parallel between preceding precedents and this particular one. 

Now, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barss. Major, has the President indicated his desires in this 
matter? 

Major Soxay. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bates. This is a bill to authorize the President to do something. 
Is the President in accord? You know many times we do things up 
here not entirely in accord with what the President desires. 

Major Soxay. No, sir; not to my knowledge. I am not sure 
whether the President is aware of the bill itself or not. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Did this bill originate as an idea of the Air 
Force or the President or the representative from whose district this 
gentlemen happens to come? 

Major Soxay. I believe it was the representatives, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. (Aside.) 

Major Soxay. Mr. Hinshaw introduced the original bill on the 3d of 
January 1951. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Is the Air Force in accord with the bill? 
Does the Air Force want to see it done? 

Major Soxay. The Air Force has no jurisdiction in the awarding of 
the decoration, inasmuch as it is to a civilian and for deeds performed 
while in a civilian status. 

Mr. Brooks. May I read this portion, Mr. deGraffenried, of the 
letter from Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
This is while he was Assistant Secretary. A portion of the letter of 
February 6, addressed to the chairman: 

Colonel Turner has spent the greater portion of his life in the development and 
improvement of aerial science in America. His name has become intimately 
identified with the progress of aviation both here and abroad and his exploits and 
accomplishments have been many and varied. He has won the Thompson 
Trophy Race three times; on three occasions he placed third in the Thompson 
Trophy race; he won second place in the speed division of the MacRobertson 
International Air Race; he has placed first, second, and third in various runnings 
of the Bendix Transcontinental Air Race, and is the only person who has placed in 
all three positions in that race; and he has broken the Transcontinental air speed 
record on seven separate occasions. Colonel Turner has merited fully the award 
of the Distinguished Flying Cross by the very substantial contributions which he 
made to the progress and development of the science of aviation. The enactment 
of this bill to authorize the award would not be without precedent. By enactment 
of a similar act (47 Stat. 655) the Distinguished Flying Cross was awarded to 








Wiley Post, Russell Boardman, John M. Pollando, and Harold Gatty, for their 
aerial exploits and achievements. 

Then it shows further in the letter: 

The fiscal effects of the subject bill in the event of its enactment would be 
negligible, consisting merely of the cost of the appropriate medal and ribbon. 
The Department of Air Force on behalf of the Secretary of Defense recommends 
the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. That is what I asked for just now. That 
shows clearly the attitude of the Air Force and the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Brooks. The Bureau of the Budget has advised there is no 
objection to the submission of the report. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. [ am in favor of the bill after hearing that. 
I think in passing these bills we ought to be careful not to establish 
too much of a precedent just to give it to someone because the repre- 
sentative from his district thinks he ought to have it, because we will 
have so many Distinguished Flying Crosses that it might cease to 
become the great honor that it now is. After hearing that letter, I 
think this bill has merit. 

Mr. Bares. Are there any other men throughout the country today 
who have a record analogous to Colonel Turner’s, that have won the 
Thompson Trophy on more than one occasion, or is this man—— 

Major Soxay. James H. Doolittle was another winner of the 
Thompson Trophy Race. That was in 1932. Of course his is a 
military status. The other people who I have a record of here are 
military, with the exception of a Mr. Alvin Tex Johnson, who in 1946, 
NAP 38, Air Cobra, won the Thompson Trophy Race. 

Mr. Bares. Well, the fear that we have of course is that this would 
ereate a precedent. It is difficult sometimes to know just how far to 
go. I just wondered are there other people in this same category as he 
is and after the enactment of this legislation these other people would 
be coming up with a bill. 

Major Soxay. Colonel Turner is the only three-time winner of that 
particular race, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And you have no other cases pending of this nature 
now? 

Major Soxay. No, sir; not in the Department of the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Turner does really have an outstanding record, 
doesn’t he? I can recall of my own knowledge of his exploits. 

Major Soxay. In addition to his accomplishments, he has provided 
tremendous inspirational value to many of the younger people aspiring 
to flying. 

Mr. Brooks. Is it all right? 

Mr. SHAFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Shafer has a statement he wanted to make there. 

Mr. Suarer. I just remarked that I know Colonel Turner per- 
sonally. I have been with him on numerous occasions. I think he 
has contributed a great deal. I think he is fully deserving of being 
awarded the medal. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I move that the subcommittee approve 
H. R. 696. 


Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I second it. 
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Mr. Brooks. You have heard the motion, duly seconded. If there 
is no objection, the bill, H. R. 696, by Mr. Hinshaw, stands approved 
to the full committee. 

Do you wish to report it, sir? You made the motion. It is Mr. 


Hinshaw’s bill. 

Mr. Bares. (Aside.) 

Mr. Brooks. To the full committee. Of course, that is with the 
understanding that the major will furnish us with the information 
that we have asked for. 

Major Soxay. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And also with the understanding that Mr. Hinshaw 
will file, if he cares to, his statement in reference to the bill. 

Mr. DucaNnpER. Yes, sir. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. OvERTON BROOKs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, Committee on Armed Services 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CnratrmMan: H. R. 696 which I introduced to authorize the 
President of the United States to present the Distinguished Flying Cross to Col. 
Roscoe Turner, is certainly in order. Indeed, as the Secretary of Defense said in 
his letter of February 5, 1951, ‘“‘Colonel Turner has spent the greater part of his 
life in the development and improvement of aerial science in America.” 

This bill is not without precedent as has been stated by the Secretary of Defense, 
as the Distinguished Flying Cross was awarded to Wiley Post, Russell N. Board- 
man, John N. Pollando, and Harold Gatty for their aerial exploits and achieve- 
ments. 

Roscoe Turner was a barnstorming flyer and stunt performer, 1919-27. In 
1927-28 he operated the first commercial air field at Richmond, Va. In 1929-30 
he operated the first high-speed commercial airline. He is the holder of cross- 
country speed records in the National Air Races; was the winner of the Bendix 
race from New York to Los Angeles in 1933 at the then remarkable time of 11 
hours 30 minutes, a record which stood for many years and until higher speed 
aircraft were developed for World War II. He won the Thompson trophy race 
in 1944. He finished second in the speed division of the International air race 
from London to Melbourne, Australia, in that same year. He was awarded the 
Harmon trophy in 1932 as America’s premier aviator. Since then Colonel Turner 
has been one of the leaders in promoting the air defenses of the United States. 
His organizations have trained many thousands of pilots and mechanics. He was 
adviser to the Congressional Aviation Policy Board in 1947-48, where his great 
interest and hard work proved of great benefit to that committee as its report to 
the Congress has shown. As an oldtimer in the flying business and a real com- 
petitor in racing at a time when speed flying was one of the most hazardous under- 
takings that man could engage in, he is particularly entitled to this belated recog- 
nition in the award of the Distinguished Flving Cross. 

I respectfully urge a favorable report of H. R. 696 by your full committee. 


Sincerely yours, ; 
Car. Hinsuaw, M. C. 


ey 
VY 











[No. 70] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 6769, TO AMEND SECTION 
301, SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1944, TO FURTHER 
LIMIT THE JURISDICTION OF BOARDS OF REVIEW ESTABLISHED 
UNDER THAT SECTION 


Hovusr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, March 20, 1952 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Brooks. We have one more here, H. R. 6769, a bill to amend 
seétipn 301, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, to further limit 
thesjurisdiction of boards of review established under that section. 

My. Suarer. Do you need the witnesses any more? 

Mr. Brooks: No. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for coming 
here. We will let you know. | 

ed Exuiorr. Thank you, 

Cétonel Frake. Thank an, 

-) Mr. Brooks. This bill is introduced by Chairman Vinson. 
(The bill referred to is as follows:) 
{H. R. 6769, 82d Cong., 2d sess.]} 
A BILL To amend section 301, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, to further limit the jurisdiction 
of boards of review established under that section 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 301 of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 286), as amended (38 U.S. C. 693h), is further amended 
by deleting therefrom the word ‘‘general”’ wherever it appears immediately before 
the words ‘“‘court martial.” 

Mr. Brooks. We have here Colonel Kostora of the Department of 
the Army and Commander J. T. Warans, Judge Advocate General’s 
Office of the Navy. 

Mr. Ducanper. Why don’t you just come up? 

Mr. Brooks. Both of you gentlemen come up, if you will, because 
it is about the same bill. I think we can make a little better progress 
if you are both available. 

Now, Colonel Kostora, do you have a prepared statement in refer- 
ence to this matter? 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. You do. What branch of the Department of the 
Army do you represent? 

Colonel Kosrora. I am Lt. Col. Lee H. Kostora, Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Department of the Army. I am acting 
as the representative of the ‘Department of Defense. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine, sir. Now will you proceed with your prepared 
statement? 
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Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Just proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Kosrora. The purpose of this proposed legislation is to 
amend the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, Public Law 346, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, by deleting the word “general” immediately 
preceding the words “court martial” in the two places where that word 
now appears in section 301 of that act. The effect of this action would 
be to remove the review of punitive discharges and dismissals from the 
armed services as the result of court-martial sentences from the juris- 
diction of the so-called Discharge Review Boards established under the 
provisions of section 301 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. The result would be to limit the jurisdiction of such boards to 
a review of administrative separations from the service and to limit the 
review of punitive discharges or dismissals to the procedures prescribed 
in the Uniform Code of Military Justice (Public Law 506, 81st Cong.) 
and other reviews provided by law. 

Under the provisions of section 301 of the original act, the Secre- 
taries of the Navy and War Departments were authorized and directed 
to establish in their departments, boards of review to review under 
certain conditions, the type and nature of discharge or dismissal, 
“except a discharge or dismissal by reason of the sentence of a general 
court martial’. At the time of enactment of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, the only discharges and dismissals from the 
Army, including the Air Corps, resulting from court-martial sentences 
were those based on sentences of general courts martial. These, of 
course, were excluded from the jurisdiction of the Discharge Review 
Boards. 

Title II of the Selective Service Act of 1948, which became effective 
February 1, 1949, set forth the bad-conduct discharge in the Army and 
the Air Force. 

This provision of the law did not apply to the Navy since Navy 
summary court martial, which is equivalent to Army special has 
always been empowered to award, in proper cases, the bad-conduct 
discharge. This bad-conduct discharge may be imposed by sentence 
of either a special or a general court martial, whereas the dishonorable 
discharge may only be imposed by a general court martial. Since 
section 301, Public Law 346 denies review of discharges only in cases 
resulting from sentence by a general court martial, the way was left 
open for persons given a bad-conduct discharge under sentence of a 
special court martial to apply for an additional review by a discharge 
review board. This same type of discharge given by a general court 
martial would not be subject to this additional review. To allow 
those persons sentenced to a bad-conduct discharge by a special court 
martial an additional grant of review would not only be somewhat 
discriminatory but would also afford them a review over and above 
the elaborate safeguards and provisions for appellate review con- 
tained in the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

The old Articles of War governing the Army and the new Uniform 
Code of Military Justice made provisions for the finality of court- 
martial judgments with appropriate appellate review. It is considered 
neither appropriate nor desirable that the additional review afforded by 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, in the case of bad-conduct 
discharge imposed by reason of special court-martial sentences, be 
continued in effect. 
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In addition to those safeguards such as the Board of Review and the 
Court of Military Appeals provided for in the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice there are other means by which possible injustices 
resulting from punitive discharges may be corrected. Section 12, of 
the act of May 5, 1950, the first section of which is the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, authorizes the Judge Advocate General of any of 
the Armed Forces, among other things, to substitute for a dismissal, 
dishonorable discharge, or bad-conduct discharge, a form of discharge 
authorized for administrative issuance, in any court-martial case 
involving an offense committed during the period of World War ITI and 
until May 31, 1951, provided the accused submits a petition before 
May 31, 1952, or within 1 year after completion of appellate review of 
his case, whichever is the later. In addition, the enactment of H. R. 
6769 would not affect the review authority conferred by section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, under which the Secre- 
taries of the military departments, acting through boards of civilian 
officers or employees, may correct military or naval records where 
necessary to correct an error or remove an injustice. This authority 
has been considered to extend to the review and correction of entries in 
records resulting from the action of courts martial and to the issuance 
of a new discharge. It is believed, therefore, that adequate review 
safeguards have been provided by law for persons who are discharged 
or dismissed from the service, in order that they may not be deprived 
unjustly of any benefit provided by law, by reason of a discharge or 
dismissal inequitably or improperly given. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Colonel. Now, as I recall, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 provided a general routine 
method by which the review of these discharges might be made; 
isn’t that true? 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir, upon application. 

Mr. Brooks. And as I remember, we put it in the law. Mr. 
Shafer who is here and who was there at that time can verify or not my 
recollection. We put it in the law in order that we might take from 
Congress the burden of having to pass judgment on so many of these 
cases which we were getting at that time. So we gave you full 
statutory authority to review these cases. Isn’t that right, Mr. 
Shafer? 

Mr. SHarer. Yes. 

Colonel Kostrora. I believe that is the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, which set up the section 207 boards that took away from 
Congress or relieved Congress of the burden of private bills introduced 
in Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. Why was that placed, then, in the Readjustment Act 
of 1944? I think we did it for the same reason. 

Colonel Kosrora. The reason I believe it was placed in the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was to give remedial action to ensure 
that any person who was discharged or dismissed would not be 
deprived unjustly of any benefit provided by law for former members 
of the Military Establishment by reason of the type of discharge or 
dismissal inequitably or improperly given. 

Mr. Brooks. But as Il remember, that was the time when these men 
were just about to come out of the service. 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. Brooxs. And after World War I the committee was flooded 
with applications to correct discharges. 

Colonel Kostora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now we placed that in the law, at the time these men 
were coming out, so they could have a method by which the discharge 
might be reviewed? 

Colonel Kostrora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, we placed a similar provision in the Uniform 
Military Code of Justice, didn’t we, in reference to reviewing dis- 
charges? 

Colonel Kosrora. We have established an elaborate procedure for 
appeal at review and we also provided in the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice section No. 12, which gave the Judge Advocate General—— 

Mr. Brooks. Now you feel that the provision for review is surplus, 
it is unnecessary? 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And therefore the Department of the Army recom- 
mends that we strike it out? 

Colonel Kostora. Yes, sir. I believe it was the intention of the 
Congress that when they passed the Servicemen’s Adjustment Act, 
section 301 of that act in 1944 was to limit these discharge review 
boards to reviewing those discharges which were given admuinistra- 
tively, rather than the punitive-type discharges given by courts 
martial. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that provision under the act of 1944 still in 
operation? 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And use? 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is? 

Colonel! Kosrora. It limits the Board to review discharges except 
those that are given by general courts martial. Of course the recent 
or rather the section 2 or title 2 of the Selective Service Act provided 
another type of punitive discharge which is given by a special court 
martial and as a result of this bad-conduct discharge which is given 
by a special court martial this would make that type of discharge 
subject to review by the discharge review boards. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Shafer? 

Mr. SuHarer. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. I just wondered, Colonel—you mentioned about sum- 
mary courts martial and bad-conduct discharges, and under the 
provisions of the bill which requires a review of bad-conduct discharges, 
that we note is discriminatory because in the case of the Army and 
Air Force that is applied only to general courts martial because the 
time that act went into effect people could be discharged from those 
two services only through a general court martial; is that right? 

Colonel Kosrora. That is right. 

Mr. Barres. Now you say there is ample authority today to review 
all of these discharges? 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. So in a sense really it is not discriminatory when 
everybody has that same opportunity anyway. 
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Colonel Kosrora. It isn’t in a sense. However, if a person is 
given a bad-conduct discharge by a general court martial, he may 
not have his case reviewed by the discharge review board, whereas a 
person who is given a bad-conduct discharge by a special court martial 
may be afforded the opportunity to apply for review of his discharge. 

Mr. Bares. You say—is one mandatory and the other optional? 

Colonel Kosrora. No, sir. It is optional if the man wishes to 
apply for it. 

Mr. Bares. In either case. 

Colone! Kosrora. Of course in a general court martial, it is man- 
datory that he not be allowed to because of the general court martial 
being excluded from the Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Mr. Bares. But under the provisions of current law, they all have 
an opportunity to have their case reviewed, don’t they? 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir. There are plenty of provisions made 
for review by the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Mr. Bares. So your real feeling is that to just bring this thing up 
to date and put everybody under the provisions of the same bill—— 

Colonel Kosrora. That is right. 

Mr. Barns. The old system is not necessary at this time? 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But your idea is this: Now you have a Uniform Mili- 
tary Code of Justice and under that Uniform Military Code of Justice 
a man can be given a bad-conduct discharge under a special court 
martial which uses the Uniform Military Code of Justice for the pur- 
pose of deciding on it, and then after he gets that he can go to a special 
review board and set aside the mandate or the decree of the Uniform 
Code of Justice, is that right? 

Colonel Kosrora. It makes it an additional appeal channel, ac- 
tually. He has all the privileges of appealing through or having his 
case reviewed by those procedures set up by the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and he has an additional review by this discharge 
review board. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now under the Uniform Military Code of Justice— 
and I am just a little rusty on it- 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If he is given a bad-conduct discharge by special 
court martial, what are his rights of appeal? 

Colonel Kosrora. Well, sir, if a man in a regiment, for instance, 
was given a bad-conduct discharge by a court martial, the regimental 
commander who is or has court-martial jurisdiction and reviews the 
case first—it would go to the division commander who is the conven- 
ing authority. He would review it. From there it would go to the 
Judge Advocate General who would refer it to the board of review, 
and they would review it. If they thought it was a worthy case, it 
might even go to the Court of Military Appeals. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now I want to ask you there. You say it might be, 
but that is optional on the Court of Military Appeals to pick that up, 
under what is kind of a certiorari process, isn’t it? 

Colonel Kosrora. Yes, sir; he could apply to the Court of Military 
Appeals for a review or 

Mr. Brooks. If he is given his honorable discharge under general 
court martial, then doesn’t he have a right to go to the Military Court 
of Appeals, or the Court of Military Appeals? 
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Mr. Ducanper. It would be upon his own appeal, wouldn’t it, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Commander Warans. May I help out on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Commander Warans. My name is James T. Warans. Iam a legal 
specialist in the Office of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 
I am over here to help in answering any questions I may be able 
relative to the legal aspects of it. I think substantially what the 
colonel has said is correct. I feel that under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice an accused who has been convicted by a special court 
martial, resulting from a bad-conduct discharge—it is reviewed by 
the convening authority and in the Navy by a GCM authority and 
then referred to a board of review, consisting of three members of a 
Federal court or of the highest State court, and thereafter the accused 
may petition to the Court of Military Appeals for a grant of review 
for good cause shown, or the Judge Advocate General may certify 
that case to the Court of Military Appeals with request that it be 
reviewed on legal issues involved. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, is there any difference in the procedure or 
rights of the parties when the appeal is taken from a special court 
martial for a bad-conduct discharge or whethere it is taken from a 
general court martial with a dishonorable discharge? 

Commander Warans. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The rights of the parties are identical; are they? 

Major Currter. May I answer that? I am a special assistant to 
the Judge Advocate General of the Army. It happens that I was a 
member of the committee who drafted the Manual for Courts Martial 
under the Unform Code of Military Justice. There is one difference 
in the appellate procedure on a special court bad conduct discharge 
vase, namely that it gets one more review than a general court martial 
case, provided the convening authority is below a division level in the 
Army. In other words—— 

Mr. Brooks. You mean the special court martial bad conduct dis- 
charge gets a superior right to a review over the dishonorable dis- 
charge given by a general court martial? 

Major Currier. That is correct, in those cases in which the con- 
vening authority does not have general court martial jurisdiction, in 
other words, say a division commander. In some special court cases 
the accused gets more— 

Mr. Bares. You mean the division or regiment? 

Major Currier. If the court is appointed by a regiment, the regi- 
mental commander first reviews the case and then the divisional 
commander also reviews it. 

Mr. Bares. Well, now, if the convening authority is a division 
commander, do they get this extra one or only—— 

Major Currier. No, if the division commander convenes the 
special court they get precisely the same review as a general court 
martial case. 

Mr. Brooxs. You eliminate the regimental commander if the con- 
vening authority is on a divisional level? 

Major Currier. Then the review is precisely the same as the 
general court martial. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask vou this, though: When you get up to 
the Court of Military Appeals, do they both have aright to go into the 
Court of Military Appeals and have their discharges reviewed? 
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Major Currier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. They both have the identical rights? 

Major Currier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the procedure is the same? 

Major Currier. That is right, sir. Under article 67 (b) (2) or 
67 (b) (3) of the Uniform Code; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now one more question. Is there any difference be- 
tween the enlisted man and the officer? 

Major Currier. None whatsoever on the appellate procedure of 
the findings as to legality. 

Mr. Brooks. And there is no difference between the enlisted man 
and the officer on his appellate jurisdiction and procedure coming 
from a bad conduct in a special courts martial or from a dishonorable 
discharge in a general court martial? 

Major Currier. That is true, except that if an officer is tried by 
special court he cannot be sentenced to a dismissal because that tri- 
bunal has no such jurisdiction. 

Mr. Brooks. He would have to be tried by a general courts 
martial? 

Major Currier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To be dismissed from the service? 

Major Currier. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I think that clears it up. Now, gentlemen—— 

Mr. Bates. Do we understand clearly now that the rights and the 
safeguards of all individuals under current law are protected when this 
change is made? 

Major Currier. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Brooks. This statute that you want to repeal is really already 
obsolete. 

Colonel Kostora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you feel that the Uniform Military Code of 
Justice has superseded the provisions of this particular statute? 

Major Currier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It is just an extra wheel, that is how it sums up. 

Mr. Brooks. It is even more than that. If you get a bad-conduct 
discharge under a special court martial and you exhaust all your 
remedies under the Uniform Code of Military Justice and get up into 
the Court of Military Appeals and still lose out, then you have another 
bite at the cherry by going through the other procedure, isn’t that it? 

Major Currier. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Whereas the man who has a dishonorable discharge 
under a general court martial doesn’t have that extra bite at the 
cherry? 

Major Currier. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, is that right from the Navy viewpoint? 

Commander Warans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We did not give you much chance to talk. 

Major Currier. Sorry. 

Commander Warans. No. I am glad to have you give assistance. 

Getting back to your question, Mr. Chairman, I think that perhaps 
it might be well to point out so far as the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice is concerned: there is still another possibility for a person 
suffering from a punitive discharge under article 74 in which the 
Secretary of the particular department concerned can for good cause 
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substitute later on an administrative form of discharge for a punitive 
type discharge, whether it be a bad-conduct discharge or a dishonora- 
ble discharge. So he wouldn’t only have his rights protected through 
the appellate procedure but also through this article 74. 

Mr. Brooxs. But that provision 74, would not work any inequity, 
would it, as between the bad-conduct discharge in the special courts 
martial and dishonorable discharge in a general court martial, if we 
repeal this provision, would it? 

Commander Warans. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any more questions, gentlemen? Everybody is clear. 

We thank you very much, gentlemen. Do I hear a motion of any 
sort in reference to this bill? What is the pleasure of the subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of H. R. 6769. 

Mr. SHaFer. I second it. 

Mr. Brooxs. And duly seconded by Mr. Shafer of Michigan. 
There is no objection. So the bill will be approved and sent to the 
full committee. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Barres. We are convinced. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no further work, the committee will stand 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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[No. 71] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 4021, H. R. 5198, H. J. RES. 222, 
S. 1650, H. R. 4129, H. R. 696, H. R. 6288, H. R. 6769 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 1, 1952. 

(The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman 
presiding. ) 

The CHairMANn. Now let the committee come to order. The first 
thing I desire to call up this morning is the acquisitions and disposals 
Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ke_uener. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, you are submitting here a list of five real- 
estate projects, They have been circularized among the committee? 

Mr. Kevuerter. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And they met all the requirements? There is né 
objection? 

My. Keviener. Yes,sir. Mr. Chairman, there are 17 projects that 
“ <daréMow outstanding, but there are only 5 that are completely uncon- 
. ” tro#ersial. 

=< Phe Cuarrman. Now, vou have to put down here the numbers of 

“tho@sifive. Whiat are the numbers? 
> MS Smarr. They are there. 

7, Me Keuverfer. They are right there, Mr. Chairman 
<& & Mr. Smarr. [Aside.] 

The CHarrMan. Read off briefly the ones on the list here. No. 34 
for the Navy. «ag 

Mr. Kevitener. That is the Douglas aircraft plant in Torrance 
Calif. You wrote a letter on that one The Navy’s answer satisfied 
you that the $6 million would be reflected in the end items. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. Now that was where the Govern- 
ment is buying—the Douglas Aircraft had an option to buy this prop- 
erty at $6 million. The Navy would take advantage of the option that 
Douglas has and will buy it for $6 million or less. I insisted that the 
$6 million that the Navy was spending for it would be reflected in the 
price of the aircraft produced, and they state it will. 

Mr. KeELLEHER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That has been circularized among all the members. 

Mr. KeLLEnER. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. All right, what is the next one? 

Mr. Ketitener. Up at the top of the page there is one disposal, an 
out-leasing of Salinas Dam in California. No objections to that 
Mr. Chairman, either. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. Now what is the next one? 

Mr. Kevitener. The other Navy one is the space for the Marine 
Corps, Cherry Point, N. C., No. 39. 
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The CHarrMan. That permits the Marine Corps to lease certain 
warehouse facilities. 

Mr. Kevuener. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. At Cherry Point? 

Mr. Kevitener. That is right, 17 cents a square foot. It is a very 
good lease. 

Mr. Durnam. Who are they leasing that from? 

Mr. Ke_tener. From the municipality. The municipality is now 
building 

Mr. Durnam. What municipality? There isn’t a municipality 
there. 

Mr. KeLLEHER. Just a second. 

Mr. Durnam. That is why I asked. 

Mr. Ketiener. North Carolina State Port Authority, Morehead 
City Port Terminal. 

Mr. Ournam. They are leasing it down in the port? 

Mr. Keviener. That is right, for Cherry Point. 

Mr. Durnam. Didn’t we have a recovery on that property? Now 
that property was turned over to the State. 

Mr. Keviener. Well, this is new construction, Mr. Durham. 

The CHarrMan. This is not Government property. It is being 
built by the port authority. 

Mr. Duruam. I know all about the property. We turned that 
property over there to the State. Now the State is building the ware- 
houses, the port authority? 

Mr. Keviener. Yes, sir. They haven’t completed them. They 
are building them right now. 

Mr. Duruam. That port authority is a joint thing, Federal Gov- 
ernment and State government. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, I do. 

The CHartrman. I don’t think this was Federal property in the 
first instance. 

Mr. Ke_itener. That is not reflected in the submission in any way. 

The CHartrMAN. There is nothing in the report that shows the 
Government ever had an interest. It is being built by the port 
authority. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to look into it, if you 
don’t mind. 

The CHarrMan. Well, I want to say this, Mr. Durham. I have 
no objection to your looking into. When did you send it to Mr. 
Durham and all the members of the committee? 

Mr. Duruam. That is the reason I raised the question—— 

Mr. Kevtitener. Actually, Mr. Chairman, this is one of the cases, 
the only one on the resolution, that was submitted only last Friday. 

The Cuarrman. All right, take it off. What is the number of that? 

Mr. Ketiener. No. 39. 

The CuarrMan. Mark that off. 

Mr. Ketiener. Navy 39. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Send that to all the members again. 

What is your next one? 

Mr. Kreuuener. The next one is Air Force No. 47. That is the 
Foster Air Force Base. You will recall that you directed them to 
acguire that property. 
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The CHarrmMan. Now state that one again, please? 

Mr. Kevuener. That is the Foster Air Force Base, that is Air Force 
No. 47. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. That has been circularized among 
the members? 

Mr. KeLLener. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. No objection? 

Mr. Ke_itener. There were objections, but they have been removed 
now so that it is all right. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. Now the next one? 

Mr. Kevitener. The Jast one is Fort Preble in Portland, Oreg., and 
that is transferring an Army installation to the Air Force for Air Force 
use. No objections to that. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. Now we did interpose objection in 
regard to Horseheads, or someplace up in New York. 

Mr. Keviener. If you like, Mr. Chairman, | can run through all 
the outstanding ones and brief them down. Horseheads was one of 
them that was turned down. 

The CuairMan. That is right. All right. Unless the committee 
wants you to run through them—then without objection, the com- 
mittee approves these three. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Keviener. No,sir. It is four, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Allright. So write a letter to the Department that 
we interpose no objection. 

Now the committee must go in executive session on a matter now. 
Then we will open the doors. 

This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CuarrMan. Now that disposes of all confidential and secret 
matters? 

Mr. Smart. For today, yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right, open the door, then, and we will call up 
the bills. 

H. R. 4021 


The CHarrMan. Now the first bill is H. R. 4021, a bill relating to 
the land transfer at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., by Mr. Durham. Mr. 
Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Which bill is it? 

The CuarrmMan. This is your first bill, 4021, a transfer of land at 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 

Mr. Durnam. What it does is authorize the conveyance of 26 acres 
of land, practically all of it underwater, to Fort Schuyler, N.Y. It 
is just a transfer so they can use docks out there. That is all it does. 

The Chairman. Any objection of the committee? 

Without objection, the bill is favorably reported and Mr. Durham 
report the bill. 

Mr. Coxe. Can you tell us why this wasn’t done when we trans- 
ferred the property 2 years ago? 

Mr. Durnam. What is that? 

Mr. Cote. We transferred this property to the State of New York 
in 1950. Now why is this needed? 

The CHarrMan. Why is this necessary? 








Mr. Ketitener. When Public Law 755 was enacted, 26 acres were 
given to the State for this school. That transfer was never made 
This bill will amend Public Law 755 to give them a thin strip of under- 
water land surrounding the land already authorized for conveyance. 
It is to take care of police jurisdiction in the area, use of docks and 
other similar things 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Durham, report the bill and put it 
on the Consent Calendar. 

H.R. 5198 


The CuatrMan. The next one is a bill by Mr. Durham, H. R. 5198 
a bill relating to a land conveyance in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Duruam. This in brief is a transfer of Water Island. Water 
is an island about 2 miles long. We built some barracks on it during 
the war and used it for a communications set-up. Also there is about 
25 acres on St. Thomas Island, on the highest place on the island, 
which is used for the station. It has been standing there since 1946 in 
the hands of the Army. That development company down in the 
Virgin Islands, more than a year ago, contacted individuals and tried 
to develop this island as a resort. They came before the committee 
and said nothing about that, Mr. Chairman, but they had signed a 
lease with the Bill Bros., who seemed to be very fine people. The 
committee was not advised of that. Mr. Hébert, thinking it was wise 
to place an amendment in there, suggested an amendment that there 
should be competitive bidding. Well, under the agreement already 
signed, Mr. Bill was to have a paid-in cash capital of $200,000. to 
develop this island and take over these old barracks. The property 
seemed to be deteriorating. Personally, I think the Bill Bros., the 
way they went ahead and handled it, would be damaged seriously if 
vou place the amendment in there. I would like Mr. Hébert to state 
to the committee how he feels about it. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, the bill transfers it to the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mer. Dunnam. That is right. 

Mr. Hénerr. That is correct, and the Department of the Interior, 
through its witness, a man named Davis, appeared here and_ his 
testimony was not fully revealing. At no time did he tell us about 
this existing lease which was signed. 

\MIr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mir. Héperr. And we didn’t find it out until after we passed the 
bill out on the presumption that they were merely in the general 
stages of negotiation, but we later learned through the Bill Bros. that 
they actually signed a lease on this land which they had no title to 

The CuarrMan. What is being done with the property now? 

Mr. Hfsperr. Nothing. 

The CuHarrMan. What has been done with it in the past? 

Mr. Héperr. It was used as a harbor defense installation. 

The CHatrmMan. How large is the island? 

Mr. Héserr. About 500 acres. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask why there is no recapture 
clause inserted in the bill? 

Mir. Dunnam. That is another question, Charlie, because the 
agreement in the lease was in the case of an emergency it would be 
turned back to us. We had that understanding with the Interior 
Department. 
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The CuatrMan. Is there any caretakers’ cost to the Army now? 

Mr. Ke_Lener. They have no personnel there at all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Then, what is the use of giving it away? We are 
giving away everything. 

Mr. Duraam. Mr. Chairman, the Virgin Islands Development 
Company down there 

Mr. Hess. I move the bill be tabled, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. | wish you would withhold that just a minute, 
because I think the Virgin Islands—of course we are having to keep 
them up down there. If this fellow is taking his own chances and it is 
not costing us anything at all—if he goes down there and develops it, 
[ think it is a good thing for the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there anything left there in that climate, after all 
these vears? 

Mr. Héperr. Oh, ves, he is going to restore those barracks and 
make a hotel out of them. 

If it was a clear-cut and above-the-board proposition, it would be 
fine, but the Interior Department, did not bring out in its testimony 
what was going on down there. 

The CHatrMan. Well, here is the thing we are doing now. We are 
finding where the Army has declared—this is a private bill by Mr. 
Crawford. It is not presented here by the Department. It is 
presented by our distinguished colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. Héperr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but doubtless he thought that 
bill was going to be referred to that committee. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, | press my motion. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me make this observation first. We made a 
great many errors in letting the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
declare property surplus and sell it, and then we are forced to buy it 
back. Itis not costing anything. It is not hurting anything. 

Mr. Duruam. Here is what you are up against, Mr. Chairman. 
Now the communications station there is very important. The Army 
wants to get out. You have to turn it over to somebody so you can 
operate. It is the only communications on the island, practically. 

The CrarrmMan. | thought you said it was being operated for 
nothing. 

Mr. Durnam. That is St. Thomas vou are talking about here. I 
am talking about the internal station up there on the Crown Mountain 
site. 

Mr. Kenitener. There are two tracts involved, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Héserr. There is no objection to the St. Thomas proposition. 
This is known as Water Island, I think it is. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

Mr. Hérerr. That is where the recreation site is. 

The CHatrmMan. Now the Department of Interior is going to get 
rid of it. Then if they are going to get rid of it, why not let the Army 
do it straight from the shoulder instead of going through the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Mr. Héserr. That was raised the other day and they said the 
Army could not do it. 

Mr. Price. I think the title of the bill is misleading. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, I am going to change my motion. I 
move that we strike out beginning on line 8, page 1, down to and 
including line 8 on page 2. 








The CHarrmMan. Then it just takes it from the Department of the 
Army to the Department of Interior. 

Mr. Hess. No, it permits them to dispose of that one weather sta- 
tion up there, to which there is no objection. 

The CHarrMan. Anyhow, you are transferring Army property to 
the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Hess. That is right. 

The CHartrmMan. Then this committee loses control of it. 

Now I don’t think—we have a great many important bills here. 
Let’s let this lay on the table until we can look into it a little closer. 

Mr. Coxe. Did the Department of Interior indicate any readiness 
to reimburse the Army for the costs that the Army had incurred for 
this property? 

Mr. Héserr. No. All they want is a transfer of the land. 

The CuarrMan. Just hold that up for the time being. 

We will look into that. 

Mr. Durnam. Gentlemen, I hate to see a citizen treated like this 
citizen was. It is none of his fault whatever. A man goes down in 
good faith and leases property and gets together $200,000. He retired, 
more or less. It is a development of this place which is going to rot 
down. The Interior Department should have told the committee of 
having signed this lease, a property which did not belong to them, 
which they did not have title to 

Mr. Suorr. That was improper on its face. 

Mr. Héperr. That is what I say. 

Mr. Suorr. I wouldn’t convey anything to them. 

The CuatrmMan. Let the hearings on this matter be printed, so we 
can all be thoroughly conversant about it. 

Mr. Duruam. There is a brief here that will take you 2 days to go 
through. 

The CuarrMan. I will read it. 


House Joint Resolution 222 


The CHarrMAan. Now the next is House Joint Resolution 222, a 
resolution relating to the posthumous promotion of William 5S. Cox 
to third lieutenant, United States Navy, by Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Brooks, will you preside while I go in and see some constituents? 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Kelleher, will you come around here and explain 
this? 

Mr. Brooks. All right, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Kevitener. The purpose of the resolution is to authorize the 
President to issue posthumously to the late William 5. Cox, late a 
third lieutenant, United States Navy, a commission as a third lieu- 
tenant as of the date of his death in 1874 and to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to so correct the records of the Navy Department. 

Cox was aboard the U.S. 5S. Chesapeake when it fought the British 
ship Shannon on June 1, 1813. After that battle, Cox was court- 
martialed for having left his battle station. Actually, he left the 
station at the direction of Captain Lawrence, his superior officer, who 
had been injured and who requested Cox to carry him to the deck 
below. 

There is no evidence that Cox could have saved the ship, had he 
remained at his battle station 
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The measure has the approval of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Extsron. Why the long delay? 

Mr. Ke.uener. | think it is the urging of relatives at this time that 
brings the bill to the fore. 

Mr. Green. That is how long it takes the Navy to recognize a 
mistake. 

Mr. Extsron. How do we know these facts are true? 

Mr. Kevienser. The historian of the Navy Department submitted 
a substantial report on the facts and then his testimony before the 
subcommittee was even more detailed and he was personally con- 
vineed, and his superiors are convinced, that the situation as described 
in the subcommittee report is correct. 

Mr. WickersuHam. Is he any relation to General Cox? 

Mr. Ketutener. | don’t know. 

Mr. Coie. Doesn’t the Secretary of Navy have authority to correct 
military records? 

Mr. Keiiener. Yes; he does, but he cannot make initial appoint- 
ments of officers he nominates, 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I would like to point out also that the Attorney 
General has ruled that when the Board for the Correction of Military 
Records’ recommended remedy involves appointment, that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy does not have authority to make that appointment. 
There is another bill before the committee this morning with that 
very point in mind. It is necessary to pass additional legislation 
because they are confident that the Attorney General would object. 

Mr. Coun. Does this second legislation you speak of give to the 
Secretary this added authority to grant commissions or appointments? 

Mr. Smarr. It specifically says that he has the authority to appoint 
a certain individual, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cour. If that bill is adopted, will it be necessary to adopt 
Joint Resolution 222? 

Mr. Smarr. My point is that Joint Resolution 222 is necessary to 
overcome the objection of the Attorney General. 

Mr. Coir. | understood you to say that this second resolution was 
designed to give to the Secretary of the Navy the authority which the 
Attorney General now says he does not have. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. We have two bills this morning. 

Mr. Coxe. If that is given to the Secretary of the Navy, if that 
authority is given to the Secretary of the Navy, then he can correct 
the record and made the appointment with respect to Cox. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. Then this Resolution 222 will not be necessary. 

Mr. Smarr. I think it is necessary, because the Secretary of the 
Navy will not move unless the Congress says now that he will have 
that authority. 

The CHarrMan. Let me get this straight. Why is it a resolution? 
Why isn’t it a bill? 

Mr. Smarr. Sir? 

The CHairMAN. Why isn’t it a regular bill instead of a resolution? 

Mr. Smarr. Well, in the other case before the committee this 
morning it is a House of Representatives bill. It is not a resolution. 
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The CHAtRMAN. Certainly. Why should this be a_ resolution? 
Let’s see, here is a resolution that 
The President is authorized to issue posthumously to the late William 8. Cox, 
late a third lieutenant, United States Navy, a commission as a third lieutenant as 
of the date of his death in 1874, 

Now why don’t vou have a regular bill instead of a resolution? 

Mr. Smarr. Of course a joint resolution requires the signature of 
he President and has the effect of law. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, isn’t the point that the President alone has the 
nominating power? This would have to be a nomination by the 
President to the Senate and be confirmed by the Senate. We cannot 
direct him to nominate. 

Mr. Cote. What is the number of the bill? 

Mr. Smarr. H. R. 4129. 

\Ir. Cote. That relates to an individual. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Did he have a court martial? 

\Ir. KeLiener. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What was the court martial for? } 

Mr. Smarr. Well, presumably i 

Mr. Durnam. We had three old frigates. The British had 16. 
And they had two decks. Third Lieutenant Cox was in charge of the ’ 
ipper deck. That is correct, isn’t it? 

\Ir. KeLiEHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the commander of the ship had charge of the 
guns which are on the second deck of the frigate, is that right? 

Mr. Ke_itener. Well, 1 think the situation was this: All of the 
fficers had been injured. They were all on the upper deck. That 
is Where the boarding party was about to come on. The ships were 
alongside each other. At that time Captain Lawrence was injured, 

He asked Cox to bring him to the deck below 


Mir. Kinpay. And died? 


Mr. Kenttener. That is right, subsequentls r 

Mr. Kinpay. And died? 

Ir. KeLctener. Right 

Mir. Kinpay. All right. And because of the fact that Cox did not 
tuke out his sword and stop the group of men—or how many men 


+} . , , | | | | na ol ; ~ 1] >| Is 
here were—from coming Gown on his deck and chopping their heads 


ff, he was court-martialed? 
Mr. Kevctener. That is right. 
’ Mr. Duruam. Or pushing them back. Well, it is an amazing story, 
gentlemen. It would take you an hour and a half to read it here. 
It is detailed in this hearing. These historians who have studied this 
thing for more than 75 vears are convinced that a great rnjustice was 
done to this man, and so am | 
The CuarrMan. Let Mr. Durham present it to the House. With- 
ut objection 
Mr. Price. Did they say that Captain Lawrence ordered this third 
eutenant to carry him down? 
Mr. Kectener. He did. ‘Requested’ is the word used. 
"The Chairman. All right, without objection, the resolution 1s 
favorably reported. Mr. Durham is authorized to take the necessary 
arliamentary steps to get it through. 
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Mr. Cote. Let me ask. It t not clear from the bill that Wilham 
Cox was a third lieutenant. In addition it authorizes the President 
to issue him a commission as a third lieutenant. 

Mr. Exston. Evidently he was divested of that. 

Mr. Hféperr. Mr. Cole, he rose to that rank because of the death of 
the superior officers 

Mr. Coir. You mean bis court martial stripped him of that rank? 

Mr. Hépertr. No. Here is what happened: Lawrence had taken 
the Chesapeake and only been aboard her for 10 days. He was chal- 
lenged by the British to come out and fight, which he did go out and 
fight with an untrained crew. All of the officers were killed off except 
this voung fellow who was an ensign as we know it today, and he rose 
to a third heutenancy. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Exusron. Is this the first time that an effort has been made to 
correct the court-martial record? 

Mr. Hféisperr. No, I think it was a long fight. 

Mr. Exsron. Has it been before Congress before? 

Mr. Héperr. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Price. | have never seen it. 

Mr. Durnam. I don’t think it has ever come before us formally. 

Mr. Héperr. [ asked the question as to who originated or initiated 
legislation and they replied that some preacher named Cox who was a 
descendant of this man, Cox, in New York originated it. 

The CuatrmMan. Family pride? 

Mr. Héperr. That is what is involved 

Mr. SHorr. The Navy approves, though, the resolution 

Mr. Hftperr. Yes. 


S. 1650 


The Cuatrman. Now the next bill is Senate bill 1650, a bill relating 
to the land conveyance of 1.6 acres to the city of Savannah, Ga 

Mr. Hffiperr. Now, that ought to be easy 

The CuarrmMan. That is a good bill. 

Mr. Smarr. | have the report on that, Mr. Vinson 

The CuatrMan. Now, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. This was Subcommittee No. 4. If the committee has 
no objection, I will read the report. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. Pursuant to the act of March 4, 1923, the Secretary of 
War conveyed 1.6 acres of land which constituted the site of old Fort 
Jackson in the city of Savannah, Ga., to the city of Savannah, Ga., 
for a consideration of $1,000, the title to revert to the United States 
if the land should not be used for publie park purposes. 
® During the intervening years the city of Savannah has attempted 
but so far has failed to obtain the necessary funds to make a public 
park out of this parcel of land. 


} 


» The parcel is now surrounded on three sides by a city dump, and 
on the remaining side by the Savannah River. Obviously i 
military value and it is equally obvious that the parcel by itself has 
little or no market value 

The city of Savannah owns several other acres adjoming this land 
and desires to convey its acreage, together with this 1.6 acres previ- 
ously conveyed by the Government to it, for industrial purposes 


ly it is of no 








However, it is unable to convey fee title to the 1.6 acres because of 
the reversionary interest in the Government. 

Since this land has no measurable market value, the committee 
deems it to be in the public interest for the Government to convey its 
reversionary interest to the city of Savannah in furtherance of the 
planned industrial development. 

The CHarrMAN. Recommended by the Department? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. It has some value if it is going to be used as an industrial 
site. 

Mr. Smarr. I think the point is this: The city of Savannah is selling 
several acres that it owns to the industrial people for $600, whereas 
this 1.6 acres of land 

Mr. Price. An acre or for the several acres? 

Mr. Smart. Several acres of land 

Mr. Pricer. For $600? 

Mr. SMart. For $600. Now this is 1.6 acres for which the city paid 
$1,000, but because the city dumps have rolled up around it, it has 
no present value. 

Mr. Green. What kind of a plant is it? 

Mr. Bares. It is a very serious problem. 

The CHARMAN. It isa very important plant and will probably come 
out of the New England section or some other section. Without 
objection, the bill is favorably reported and Mr. Philbin, report the 
bill. They will build more plants down there. 


H. R. 4129 


The CuarrmMan. Next bill is H. R. 4129, a bill to authorize the 
appointment of James <A. Pfeiffer, chief pharmacist, retired, as 
lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy. Now that is a very im- 
portant bill 

Mr. Smarr. This is from the same subcommittee, Mr. Chairman. 
This bill would authorize the President to appoint James A. Pfeiffer, 
who has previously been retired as a Navy chief pharmacist, as 
lieutenant o2 the retired list of the Navy, with the retired pay of a 
lieutenant from the date of enactment of the legislation. 

Mr. Pfeilfer, while a pharmacist in the Hospital Corps of the 
Navy, and while a member of a Navy hospital unit in the Philippines, 
was captured with other members of the hospital staff, by the Japanese 
on or about January 2, 1942 

Under all normal circumstances, captured Americans were unable 
to continue to fulfill their normal military duties while in captivity. 
However, the hospital unit of which Mr. Pfeiffer was a member 
continued to fully perform its function as a hospital unit while in 
captivity and his work was devoted to the care and treatment of 
other American military personnel who were prisoners of war of the 
Japanese. This fact is fully substantiated by documentary evidence 
in possession of the Department of the Navy. In this respect Mr. 
Pfeiffer stands in an entirely different position, insofar as promotion 
is concerned, with other military personnel who were prisoners of 
war and, as such, were unable to perform their regularly assigned 
military duties. A number of other pharmacists were members of 
this hospital unit. With the exception of Mr. Pfeiffer and two others, 





all of them lost their lives. After repatriation, the other two pharma- 
cists were both promoted to lieutenant (junior grade) and lieutenant, 
effective July 1, 1944. All of Mr. Pfeiffer’s contemporaries who were 
not captured but who performed no more service than did Mr. Pfeiffer 
as a captive, are today lieutenant commanders. 

So far as the Navy is able to determine, Mr. Pfeiffer is the only one 
of that group of pharmacists who failed to be promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant or above. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has stated 
that it believes that the failure to effect Mr. Pfeiffer’s appointment 
could not be charged to Mr. Pfeiffer’s physical condition but that 
administrative procedure caused by the rush and confusion of de- 
mobilization contributed more to this failure than any other factor. 

The Board for the Correction of Naval Records has considered Mr 
Pfeiffer’s application for a correction which would promote him and 
looked upon the application with favor but points out that the Attorney 
General has previously denied the authority of the Secretary of the 
Navy to make a new appointment on the basis of the recommendation 
of this Board. 

In view of the recognized merits in this case, which is the only one 
of its kind so far as can be determined, the Navy recommends the 
enactment of this legislation and the Bureau of the Budget interposes 
no objection. If the legislation were enacted it would result in an 
increase of approximately $960 per year in the retired pay of Mr 
Pfeiffer. 

The subcommittee recommends favorable consideration by the full 
committee. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the bill 

Mr. Suorr. Now wait just a minute. [| happen to know a captain 
in the medical branch of the Navy down here who was a prisoner of 
the Japanese for 2 or 3 years... He performed all functions of his office 
all the time he was a prisoner. No doubt he would like to be pro- 
moted to rear admiral. Others along with him have been promoted, 
but he is still a captain in the Navy. | am wondering whether or not 
this will set a precedent or how many other cases similar to it— 1 won't 
say just like it, but similar to it, might be brought before us. 

Mr. Smarr. I think this, Mr. Short: I think if the captain during 
his captivity performed his full military functions in captivity as if 
he had not been in captivity 

Mr. SHort. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. If he had on the basis of that been able to come back 
before the Board for the Correction of Naval Records and presented 
a meritorious case upon which it would have acted, had not the 
Attorney General intervened, I think that gentleman’s case would 
have merit. So far as Mr. Pfeiffer’s case is concerned, the Navy 
savs he is the only one so far as they are able to determine in a similar 
category who is today alive. 

Mr. Kiupay. Let’s take chaplains, for instance. Every chaplain 
carried on his full duty while he was a prisoner. 

Mr. Suorr. Sure, he did. 

Mr. Price. I have a lieutenant colonel almost in the same category. 
who was captured at Corregidor and spent his whole time in a Japanese 
prison camp. At the time he was recommended for promotion and 
the orders were signed. They never adjusted his pay. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s let this bill go over for the time being and 
look into it to see if it will establish any bad precedents. 
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Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest that the Navy Depart- 
ment give some consideration, or the Pentagon give consideration, to 
revising the general law in a fashion which will correct the objection of 
the Attorney General, so that in cases where the Department of Justice 
feels an injustice will be done to an individual, they will be in to correct 
it, even though involved in the correction is an adjustment of rank 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. We attempted to get rid of all this in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act and now we are finally getting back to it again. 

Mr. Smarr. You will recall that a similar situation arose with 
regard to Reserve officers who upon being separated maybe did not 
know of their disability or their claim for disability was denied, and 
then within 60 or 90 days thereafter it became obvious that they did 
have a service-connected disability which was retireable. Then the 

‘omptroller General and the Attorney General ruled that they could 
not call these men back for hospitalization preparatory to retirement. 
The services could call them back to duty only if they were physically 
qualified to perform active duty. 

Mir. Kinpay. My subcommittee had a bill last week to correct that 
situation. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct 

The CuarrMan. We will let that go over for the time being 


H. R. 696 


The next bill is a bill introduced by Mr. Brooks, H. R. 696, a bill to 
authorize the President to present the Distinguished Flying Cross to 
Roscoe Turner. Have you a copy of that bill? 

Mr. Suarer. I thought we disposed of that. 

Mr. Brooks. We authorized Mr. Bates to report that bill. Is he 
here? 

Mr. SHortr. He just left. 

Mr. Brooks. I will report it then. This is a bill by Mr. Hinshaw 
to authorize the President of the United States to present the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to Col. Roscoe Turner. Now this medal may 
be presented for either acts within the uniformed services or without 
the services and the point came up in this case as to whether or not we 
were setting up a precedent by presenting this medal to Colonel 
Turner. Colonel Turner was not a colonel in the armed services. 
That is more or less a title that he drew from his own State. But 
Colonel Turner has a magnificent record for development of flying in 
this country. . He won the Thompson trophy on three occasions, On 
three other occasions he placed third in the Thompson trophy race. 
He won second place in the speed division of the MacRobertson inter- 
national air race. He placed first, second, and third in various run- 
nings of the Bendix transcontinental air race, and he is the only person 
who has placed in all three positions in that race. He has broken the 
transcontinental air speed record on several occasions. And the De- 
partment feels that he has rendered an outstanding and invaluable 
service to the cause of aviation. 

Now as to the precedent, there is ample precedent for the presenta- 
tion of a medal of this sort to a civilian. For instance, you have the 
case there of Wiley Post who was presented the Distinguished Flying 
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Mr. Exsron. Didn’t we ever give one to the Wright brothers? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. Public Law 276, Seventy-second Congress, 
authorized the presenting of the Service Cross for Wiley Post. 1] 
don’t know about the Wright brothers, but at any rate the precedent 
is established. Here is Russell N. Boardman, who received it by an 
act of Congress, and John L. Pollando and Harold Gatti for similar 
aerial exploits and Amelia Earhart, too, was presented it by Congress. 

Mr. Kinpay. And Billy Mitchell, also. 

Mr. Brooks. Billy Mitchell was in the service or had been in the 
service. 

The Cuatrman. And Lindberg. 

Mr. Brooks. Lindberg is another precedent. So it seems to me it 
Is a cood bill 

Mr. Suorr. I saw Turner win two or three of these runnings. 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t think we need to worry about Roscoe Turner 
If anvbody else can come through with the service of Roscoe Turner 
we would be justified in passing a bill for him. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, Mr. Brooks will report the 
bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bates is especially interested in 
the bill. Tf the chairman has no objection, | would like to 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bates will present the bill 


. 


H. R. 6288 


The next bill is a bill of Mr. Durham’s, H. R. 6288, a bill to authorize 
the appointment of qualified women as physicians and specialists in 
the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, the subject of this bill is very simple. 
It is to authorize the appointment of female personnel who are qualified 
in the field of medicine as commissioned officers, the same as the doc- 
tors at the present time. 

The CHarrmManx. Do they become a part of the Medical Corps? 

Mr. Durnam. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. And they are put in the corps just like 

Mr. DurHam. Medical Administrative Corps, ves. 

The CHarrMan. It is recommended by the Department? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. It is a Department bill? 

Mr. Durnam. They want it bad, yes, because of the scarcity of 
doctors. 

Mr. Suorr. They are serving in equal capacity in civilian life and 
I see no reason why they shouldn’t be. 

Mr. Duruam. | see no objection to it. I don’t think you will get 
very many. 

Mr. Suortr. You will get some of your very best technicians. 

Mr. Kinpay. Isn’t it a facet that the Army is now employing women 
doctors as civilians in Army hospitals? 

Mr. DuruamM. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, the bill will be favorably re- 
ported and Mr. Dunham will report the bill. 

The Senate has passed a companion bill, 8. 2552. Remember that 
in reporting it, Mr. Durham. 
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H. R. 6769 


The next bill is H. R. 6769, a bill to amend section 301 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, by Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. It is Mr. Vinson’s bill. However, we are glad to 
report it, Mr. Chairman. I think it is a good bill. This is a very 

The CHarrMANn. You mean it is a department bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you introduced it. We will give you credit, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I don’t need credit. But it is a Department bill. 

Mr. Brooks. I hope the chairman is not opposing it. It is a very 

tec hnic al bill and it arises in this way: In 1944 we passed the Service- 

men’s Readjustment Act because the idea was to readjust the service- 
man when he got into society and civil life after being in service. 
Section 301 of that bill provides for the review of all administrative 
discharges. There again we were trying to protect the serviceman 
who came out and became a veteran and wanted to see he got a fair 
deal. If he was wrongfully discharged, we wanted it corrected. 
They were merely administrative discharges. In 1948, through some 
way or other, the Congress amended the Articles of War in such a way 
that it made it possible for the Departments of Air and Army to grant 
bad-conduct discharges by special court martial. So now you have 
a clash, in a sense, between the two laws. 

Now, in the Uniform Code of Military Justice we went further. 
We tried to dispose of all punitive discharge cases by granting a right 
of review in this. Mr. Elston will recall because he worked hard on 
that bill. They have a certain set procedure which they can go 
through on the operation of the Uniform Military Code of Justice 
and finally they get a review as I recall by the court itself, the Court 
of Military Appeals. As a result of that fact, vou find now that the 
boys who get a bad-eonduct discharge under this amended articles of 
war have a right to go to the administrative board and if they fail 
they have a right to go to the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
which gives them two bites at the cherry, whereas a man receiving a 
general discharge from the service has only one right and that is a 
right to go to the court—that is through the Uniform Military Code 
of Justice that we set up. So the man with the lesser discharge, 
that is, a punitive discharge, bad conduct discharge, has two methods 
by which he can assert his claims. They can choose the two or use 
them consecutively. Whereas those with general discharges by 
general court martial have only one right. 

Mr. Exston. In other words, this puts them all in the same cate- 
gory: 

She. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It increases the remedy of the general court 
martial man 

Mr. Brooks. It doesn’t take anything away from these men that 
have bad-conduct discharges. 

The CHarrMan. It is recommended by the Department? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, they are very anxious. 

The CuHarrman. Without objection the bill will be favorably 
reported. But I think on account of the detailed matter, you better 
get a rule instead of putting it on the Consent Calendar. You do what 
vou think is the best about that. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, fine. 





CHAPEL AT VALLEY FORGE ARMY HOSPITAL 


The CuarrMan. Then, the next thing is a request for committee 
approval to restore the chapel of Valley Forge Army Hospital, which 
chapel has been destroyed by fire. What have you on that, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Kelleher is ready. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Kreutitener. The chairman received a letter dated March 19 
from General Reber, which says: 

In accordance with agreements reached with your committee during hearings 
on Public Law 155, Eighty-second Congress (ist sess.), regarding clearance with 
the committee of items proposed for construction with funds authorized for resto- 
ration or replacement of facilities damaged or destroyed and provisions for other 
urgent construction requirements in the continental United States, it is requested 
that approval be given to the expenditure of $45,000 for restoration of the chapel 
at the Valley Forge Army Hospital which was completely gutted by fire on 
January 29, 1952. The only portions of the original building which can be utilized 
are the exterior brick walls. The reconstruction of the interior, roof, windows, and 
doors will be in accordance with the original contract drawings. 

Favorable consideration of the proposed expenditure of $45,000 of fiscal vear 
1952 emergency construction funds is requested. 

The CHatrMan. Any objection? 

Mr. Suorr. That is one of the most lamentable things that has 
happened. I don’t see how you can possibly restore it for $45,000, 
because that chapel up there was a little gem. 

aa ‘ i 2 Sesgaten ¥ 

The CHARMAN. Without objection, so advise the Department. 

Mr. SuHort. Does he think $45,000 will be enough? 

Mr. Ketuener. That is what they say, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suort. I don’t know. 


FORT M’KINLEY HOSPITAL 


The CuHarrman. All right. Members of the committee, the next 
is—we ee on the Spe saker’s table a House bill with a Senate amend- 
ment. Call that up. You got that. They just put one word in 
there, didn’t they? 

Mr. Smart. Just two things. 

The CHarrman. To make us do something. 

Mr. Smarr. Purely technical. It does not affect the substance 
of the bill. The second amendment was to make sure that the 
President had the administrative latitude to keep the cost of the 
operation of that hospital just as low as he thought was justified. 

The CuarrmMan. Tell the committee a little about that. 

Mr. Smart. The thing that happened was this: In a previous 
Congress we conveyed to the Philippines the property and the build- 
ings on that property which comprised the old Fort McKinley 
Hospital. This bill, then, conveyed to them the equipment which 
we did not need, so that they might be able to go ahead and assume, 
the Philippine Government assume, the hospitalization of the Philip- 
pine Scouts and others in that category and relieve our Government 
of it. Actually it is a money saving bill to this country and places 
the operation of that hospital on the Philippines, the land having 
already been conveyed and the building conveyed. 

The CHarrmMan. Now what is the Senate amendment? 

Mr. Smarr. One of the Senate amendments made a correction in the 
citation by substituting the words ‘‘The Seventy-eighth Congress”’ for 
the Seventy-sixth Congress. It was a typographical error. The 
other amendment, on page 3, lines 11 and 12, added the words ‘‘and 
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limitations,” which were to merely give the President the authority to 
impose Whatever limitations he deems necessary in order to hold down 
the cost of hospitalization in the Fort McKinley Hospital. 

The CuairmMan. Now who reported the bill to the House? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Durham | am confident reported that bil initially. 
It came from his subcommittee. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Durham, will you take it from the Speaker’s 
table and explain it and agree to the Senate amendment? 


H. R. 2737 


Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, there is another bill on the Speaker's 
table, H. R. 2737, a bill to authorize the reimbursement of certain 
naval attachés, observers, and other officers for certain expenses 
incurred while on authorized missions in foreign countries. This was 
reported out of this committee and passed on the Consent Calendar. 
The Senate has added an amendment which makes the amount 
authorized in this bill payable out of 1952 appropriations. I would 
like to have permission to agree to the amendment. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, Mr. Kilday is authorized to 
take it from the Speaker’s table and agree to the Senate amendment. 

Now, members of the committee, there are two things | want to 
briefly call your attention. One is that in all probability the Appro- 
priations Committee will call up the defense appropriation bill next 
week. 

Mr. Kinpay. No, it has gone over. 

The CHarrMan. Have they agreed to it? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Then that will enable the members to go down to 
Texas. 

Mr. Price. No. -I think the bill will come up on ‘Tuesday. 

The CHarrmMan. That is what I was thinking. Here is what I want 
to say. If the Appropriations Committee is going to call up the 
defense appropriation next week, then I don’t think any member of 
the committee could afford to go to Texas. 

Now | have an engagement to go down to Macon with General 
Bradley on Monday. So I cannot go, if that is going to take place, 
and I don’t think any member of the committee would be warranted 
in going away when the defense appropriation is up before the House. 
Sut if the defense appropriation is not up before the House, then go 
ahead and try to get your program. 

Mr. Brooks. It is down in Mr. Kilday’s district, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kinpay. It is not my district. It is Mr. Poage’s district. 

The CuarrmMan. We cannot afford to be away from here next week 
if the defense appropriation is up. Why if the defense appropriation 
is not up, then, we will all go somewhere. 

The Senate yesterday passed the pay bill. I requested Mr. Kilday 
to call up the bill from the Speaker’s table this morning or whenevel 
it is best to go over to disagree to all Senate amendments and agree 
to the conference. Under the policy of the committee, the conferees 
will be the five members: Mr. Short, Mr. Arends, Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Kilday, and myself. Now that disposes of everything we have on the 
calendar today. We will take a recess subject to call of the Chair. 

Whereupon, at 11:04 a. m., the committee recessed subject to call 
of the Chair. 





[No. 72] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5065, TO AUTHORIZE PAY- 
MENT FOR TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS, BAGGAGE, 
AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND EFFECTS OF CERTAIN OFFICERS 
OF THE NAVAL SERVICE UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kinpay. The committee will be in order. We are taking up 
thisumorning H. R. 5065, a bill to authorize payment for transporta- 
tion of dependents, baggage, and household goods and effects of cer- 
tain officers of the naval service under certain conditions and for other 


purpdses. 


{H. R. 5065, 82d Cong., Ist 


» authorize ment for transportatior 


a) 
of certain offiger of the naval service under certain conditions, a other pur] 


Be it enacted bag Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Cor#f®®s asembled, That, under such regulations and within such set 
allowances as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, officers of the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps appointed during the period May 8, 1945, to March 31, 
1951, inclusive, after previous service as Naval Reserve officers or Marine Corps 
Reserve officers, shall be entitled to receive allowances for transportation of de- 
pendents and transportation (including packing, crating, drayage, and unpacking) 
of baggage and household goods and effects, or reimbursement therefor, from 
home of record to first permanent-duty station. 

Sec. 2. Applicable appropriations current at the time of payment shall be 
available for payments authorized under the provisions of section 1 of this Act, 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, such additional sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Mr. Kinpay. Who is here for the Department? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Lieutenant Weeks. 

Mr. Kirnpay. Come around, Lieutenant. Identify vourself for the 
record, please. 

Lieutenant Wreks. My name is Charles G. Weeks, lieutenant, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy. 

Mr. Kitpay. Just have a seat there. You have a statement 
prepared? 

Lieutenant Werks. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just go ahead with your statement, please. 

Lieutenant WreKs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[ am the officer in charge of the Freight and Passenger Division, 
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Navy Regional Accounts Office, Washington, D. C. I appear here 
today to testify on H. R. 5065. 

‘The sole purpose of the subject bill is to provide for the payment of 
transportation of baggage and household effects, within the pre- 
scribed weight allowances at the time officers returned to active duty, 
and payment of transportation of dependents or reimbursement there- 
of from home of record to first duty station to officers of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps appointed as officers of the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps during the period May 8, 1945, the date of 
surrender of Germany, through March 31, 1951, the effective date of 
the Joint Travel Regulations, issued pursuant to section 303 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, provided the officers had previous 
service as Naval or Marine Corps Reserve officers. Prior to April 1, 
1951, there was no authority for the payment of the cost of transpor- 
tation of dependents and household effects of officers of the Regular 
components of the Armed Forces from home to first duty station. 
However, there was authority for Reserve officers of the Armed 
Forces to transport their dependents and household effects at Govern- 
ment expense from home to first duty station when such personnel 
were ordered to active duty and from last duty station to home from 
release to inactive duty. 

The Joint Travel Regulations, effective April 1, 1951, implementing 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 now provide for reimbursement 
in such cases. ‘ 

Under the provisions of the act of April 18, 1945 (60 Stat. 92), a 
number of officers of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve accepted 
permanent commissions in the Regular Navy and Marine Corps 
while in an inactive Reserve status. These officers accepted com- 
missions when the Navy and Marine Corps were demobilizing, but 
when there was an urgent need for high-caliber officers with previous 
experience in the respective services. In some cases the household 
effects were shipped on Government bills of lading. In other cases 
the shipments were paid for by the officers who submitted claims 
thereon. The proposed legislation would legalize the payments made 
on Government bills of lading and authorize payments to those officers 
who made the shipments at their own expense. 

The Department of Defense is of the opinion that it would be 
manifestly unfair that these officers should be required to bear this 
unanticipated expense when their acceptance of commissions in the 
Regular Navy or Marine Corps was largely based on the result of the 
emphasized advantage of such action— 

Mr. Coie. Result of what? 

Lieutenant Werks. Of the emphasis of such action, of making the 
transfer to the Regular Navy. 

Mr. Cour. That is to whom? 

Lieutenant Werks. To the Navy or Marine Corps, and to them- 
selves. 

Mr. Core. All right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, please. 

Lieutenant Werks. The point I want to make there is that the 
Navy and Marine Corps needed officers during this demobilization 
period and they sold to the Reserve officers the idea of making the 
transfer and pointed out the advantages of making the transfer. 

Mr, Cote. Demobilization. 
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Lieutenant Werks. Yes, sir. 

An example of the cases involved is that of a colonel—— 

Mr. Coin. Let me get you straight. As I understand, your 
position is that during a demobilization period it was to the ¢ advantage 
of the Marine Corps and the Nav y to have these men come in? 

Lieutenant Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coun. While the Marine Corps and Navy were letting them 
out the back door, they were inviting them to come in the front door? 

Lieutenant Weeks. Sir, the point is that Reserve officers were 
being released to inactive duty. I mean they were being demobilized 
under the demobilization program. They were eligible for release. 
During this period of course we had a.shortage of officers. The officers 
were bei ing released at a great rate, at an ‘accelerated rate, and as a 
result there was a shor tage - of officers duri ing this period. 

Mr. Krupay. Then what you mean is, it was to the advantage of 
the service to have men transfer from Reserve to Regular status? 

Lieutenant Werks. Yes, sir; that is the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Kiiupay. So you would have your necessary complement of 
officers while the Reserves were leaving? 

Lieutenant Weeks. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cours. That same thing could have been accomplished by dis- 
couraging the reservists to come out, couldn’t it? 

Lieutenant Werks. Well, it could have been accomplished by dis- 
couraging a Reserve man not to leave. However 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I suggest this: Wouldn’t your situation 
have been the same? Supposing you integrated a Marine officer at 
Quantico and the day he was integrated he was ordered to Fort Sill, 
the artillery school. Wouldn’t that be his first permanent duty 
station after accepting a Regular commission? 

Lieutenant Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And wouldn’t he have been affected then just as 
much as these officers who went home awaiting integration, officers 
who had applied for integration and then were sent home in an inactive 
status and then were integrated? 

Lieutenant Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. So you do have cases of officers who were serving 
on active duty who never did go off active duty except for a few hours 
who were integrated and who were affected by this ruling of the 
Comptroller General? 

Lieutenant Weeks. That is right, ves, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course those of us who were here at the time 
remember that we didn’t have too much luck in encouraging reservists 
to stay on active duty after the surrender of Japan. We were deluged 
here with efforts to get out, with officers and enlisted men. 

Lieutenant Werks. That is right. And during this period of 
course it was only natural for the Navy and the Marine Corps and 
I assume the Army, too, to try to sell to these officers who had this 
past experience and proved they would make good Regular officers, 
to try to sell them the Regular Navy. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead with vour statement, will you. 

Lieutenant Wrrks. I want to give an example of what I am talking 
about. Perhaps that will make my point a little clearer. A colonel 
in the Marine Corps who after vears of service during the war was 
released to inactive duty. In January 1947 he was ordered as a 
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reservist to take a physical examination in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
immediately after passing the examination accepted a permanent 
commission in the Marine Corps and was ordered to Tsingtao, China, 
for temporary duty and thereafter was ordered to his first permanent 
duty station in Honolulu, which shipment was disallowed on the basis 
that shipment to the first duty station of the Marine Corps officer was 
not authorized. He has been required to refund the entire amount 
of shipment which is over $500. However, this same officer could 
have made such a shipment if he were reporting to active duty for the 
first time as a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then, couldn’t he have also secured the same advan- 
tage if he had been a Regular or a Reserve on active duty and ordered 
to transfer? 

Lieutenant Werks. If he had been on continuous active duty; 
ves, Sir. 

Mr. Kiitpay. The question involved is the change of his status from 
Reserve to Regular? 

Lieutenant Werks. That is right, sir. If he had reported for this 
duty as a Reserve, he would have been entitled to this shipment, but 
because he transferred to the Regular Marine Corps it was disallowed. 

Mr. Kitpay. The same cost, the same circumstances, except the 
intervening Regular commission? 

Lieutenant Werks. That is right. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. The theory of that case, if am not mistaken, was 
that his first permanent duty station was Honolulu. 

Lieutenant Wrrks. That is right. 

Mr. BuanpForp. And had his first permanent station—had_ his 
orders been written in such a manner that his first permanent duty 
station had been Philadelphia, and he had been further ordered to 
report to Honolulu as a Regular, his first permanent duty station hav- 
ing been Philadelphia, the Government would have paid his trans- 
portation to Pearl Harbor? 

Lieutenant Weeks. He would have reported to his first duty station 
under these circumstances, that is right, and then on the subsequent 
move to Honolulu it would have been allowed. 

Mr. Coir. What is the significance of limiting this to officers who 
are commissioned as Regulars but who have had previous service as 
Reserves? If it is good in principle, why isn’t it good for everybody, 
whether they have been in the Reserve or not? 

Lieutenant Werks. Well, sir, that is the whole issue involved in the 
bill, the fact that these men could have remained Reserves and in the 
past, during their previous service as Reserves, shipments like this they 
were entitled. They were allowable. But because they accepted 
these commissions in the Regular service, they were disallowed. 
Does that answer your point? 

Mr. Coin. That doesn’t answer the point. Suppose I write to the 
Secretary of the Navy and say, “I would like to join up with you as a 
Regular commissioned officer’? and he writes back to me and says, 
“CQ. K., Cole, come on.”” Now Lam not in the Reserves. He gives me 
a commission. Now why shouldn’t I have the right to have my 
family and goods transported, the same as though I had been in the 
Reserve? 

Lieutenant Werks. Well, a Regular officer reporting from civilian 
life or directly from Annapolis, accepting his first commission, neve! 





being in a Reserve status but becoming a Regular Navy officer direct, 
is not allowed this shipment on his initial move. 

Mr. Coir. That is it exactly. Now if it is good for one group 
if vou are right in withholding it from that group, how can you be 
right in granting that allowance to this group? 

Lieutenant Werks. Because 

Mr. Cour. Where is the fact of their having been in the Reserve 
in some fashion or another, perhaps never having seen active duty, 
that gives them a financial right and benefit which other people 
don’t get who are going to assume the same military obligation of 
commissioned duty? 

Lieutenant Weeks. Well, there is a differentiation in the regula- 
tions that applied at that time. Reserve officers, yes, they can make 
the shipments. Regular officers, no. Now the issue involved here 
is that because these Reserves who were allowed to make the ship- 
ments as Reserves transferred, they lost that privilege. 

Mr. Cour. That doesn’t answer the point. 

Lieutenant Werks. I mean, your point, sir, is that all along the 
line the regulations were wrong, then, that Reserves should not have 
been allowed to make them if 

Mr. Cote. No, not all along the line. The regulations were all 
right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Cole, may I interject. there and perhaps an- 
swer the question. The Navy was of the opinion that they could 
authorize the transportation of household effects for these people. 

Mr. Core. Which people are you talking about? 

Mr. BLuanprorp. These people who were integrated, as in the case 
of the colonel. They thought they could. As a matter of fact, they 
shipped his household effects and I believe his orders were written 
in such a manner as to allow him to ship his household effects. 

[t is this situation, as I see it. If you tell a man that he can ship 
his househlld effects and then later on bill him for it, then an injustice 
has been done to the man. If, however, the orders read that you are 
not authorized the transportation of vour household effects to your 
first duty station, then vou at least have put the man on notice that 
he can’t ship his household effects. Now, later, on if the man makes 
another move to another station, then he can ship his household 
effects. 

Mr. Cone. I understand that. But that doesn’t go to the point 
that 1 am trying to raise. The answer vou should have given to me 
is that this is not permanent law, permanent policy. It applies to 
correct an injustice that occurred with respect to certain individuals, 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I said. It is an injustice to this 
particular group. 

Mr. Evston. How many? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The total cost is $562,000, Mr. Elston. The 
number of people involved is approximately 1,564. 

Now, to follow through on Mr. Cole’s thought, if | am not mistaken, 
if this were to read—if you were to strike the words “after previous 
service as Naval Reserve officers or Marine Corps Reserve officers,”’ 
I believe you would then open the door to all of your Holloway stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Core. That came in during practically that period. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Came in prior to March 31, 1951, and how much 
that would cost I have no idea. 

Mr. Coir. And subsequent to May 8, 1945. 

Mr. BLANnpForp. Yes, sir. Today of course those people are au- 
thorized shipment of household effects. 

Mr. Exsron. Why was there any misunderstanding about the law? 
Couldn’t they have found out what the law was, that this was not 
allowable? 

Lieutenant Werks. Well, may I interrupt or say something there? 
The misunderstanding arose because these officers had been permitted 
to ship during their previous tour of duty. I mean they had made 
shipments and a good part of the misunderstanding was on the part 
of the officer who was making the shipment. Now when he applies 
for a shipment of household effects, he signs a statement that says 
that he will pay any excess costs involved or if the shipment is not 
legal he will pay the full cost. But these officers made these ship- 
ments on the basis of the past experience as Reserve officers. 

Mr. Euston. Well, if they signed a statement and agreed they 
would stand the expense themselves if it was not legal to transport it, 
I don’t see why they didn’t have a warning that it might not be legal 
and therefore be chargeable with it. They must have known there 
was some question about the legality of the expense. 

Lieutenant Werks. Well, some people did know that, sir, but very 
often your shipping officer did not know it during this period, on this 
transition that it was not legal. These men were Reserve officers. 

Mr. Exvsron. Well, they had no absolute assurance at any time that 
these expenses would be paid. As a matter of fact, you say they 
signed a statement in which they agreed that if it was determined that 
the expense was illegal, they would stand it themselves? 

Lieutenant Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eisron. They went on and shipped their household goods with 
that understanding. That is true in all those cases, isn’t it? 

Lieutenant Werks. That is right. Anyone who ships through the 
Navy channels, on the application for the shipment they sign a state- 
ment. It is just part of the statement, I mean, as a natural thing. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is the point. That is done in all cases and not 
just in the cases of these people? 

Lieutenant Werks. That is right. It is just normal procedure that 
on the application for shipment, the application contains such state- 
ment. That is to protect the Government at all times. 

Mr. Krupay. Prior to this period and subsequent to this period? 

Lieutenant Werks. And at the present time, yes, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. It is standard procedure? 

Lieutenant Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. How many cases are involved? 

Lieutenant Weeks. About 1,564 officers are involved. 

Mr. Kitpay. And how much money? 

Lieutenant Werks. About $532,000. 

Mr. Cotr. Why did it take so long for you folks to bring this to the 
attention of Congress, if you thought it was just an injustice? 

Lieutenant Weeks. Sir, to the best of my knowledge, efforts have 
been made to bring it to the attention of Congress in past years. 

Mr. Exvsron. In what way? 

Mr. Kitpay. Has a similar bill been pending in previous Congresses? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cote. Ask Mr. Brown. He knows the answer to it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Brown, can you tell us whether a similar bill has 
been pending in previous Congresses? 

Mr. Brown. Not in any previous Congress. But to answer your 
question, Mr. Cole, this very situation which prompts your question 
on this bill very frequently happens because as you know I am engaged 
in the type of work in the Navy Department in connection with legis- 
lative matters. Many times for reasons beyond the control of any of 
us, it does take a long time to get a bill to the point where it reaches 
the Congress. At times, they are held up a long time in the Bureau 
of the Budget, you know. 

Sometimes it takes many months and even in some cases, vears for 
everybody concerned within the Navy Department and through the 
Defense Department to put their stamp of approval upon the sub- 
mission of any legislation. There are many measures with which we 
are working daily and have been working on for months and even 
years, where there is a great lapse of time from the date that those of 
us within the working departments see the need or necessity for 
legislation, between that time, and the time we go through all of the 
various required operations within the Navy, other departments and 
Defense Department, the Bureau of the Sudget, before it gets up here 

Mr. Cote. That means the ones that are the most flagrant in 
injustices are the ones that vou act on first, doesn’t it? As you see 
them in your day-to-day work, of course you see unfairness after 
unfairness and injustice after injustice without end? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Coie. And it is a question of priority. So you pick out the 
most important ones first. [have no doubt that is it. I won’t expect 
you to answer it, because it might embarrass you. But that is human 
nature. If it comes to a question of selection of injustices that need 
correction, you are going to correct the ones that are the most flagrant 
first, which indicates that this can’t be a very violent injustice, from 
the fact that it has been kicking around down in your shop for 6 vears 
or more before it has ever been brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress for correction. 

Mr. Eusron. May I ask right there: Isn’t it a fact that manv of 
these officers have written this off and they are not making any claim 
at all and have just forgotten about it? 

Mr. Brown. Of course that might be. As to the individual officer, 
I couldn’t speak for them. But I do know this; that from conversa- 
tions with individual officers who are affected and from correspondence, 
we do know that they feel that there has been an injustice. Now some 
have repaid the money. Others have not as vet repaid it. 

Mr. Exisron. Now, does that arise from contact with just a few 
officers or with most of the officers whose cases are involved? 

Mr. Brown. I wouldn’t say that there has been contact with the 
vreat majority, but with a reasonable number of those affected. That 
is based upon the correspondence that has gone between the officers 
and the Department 

Mr. Exsron. Well, how many? You say a reasonable numbei 
(Approximately how many? 

Mr. Brown. Would vou make a guess as to the number or approxi- 
mate number? 
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Lieutenant Weeks. Yes, sir. We have in our office right now, that 
we are holding in suspense, claims involving these costs from officers 
who have submitted the claims for reimbursement, approximately 
200 of those claims tn our office at the present time that we are holding. 

Mr. Evsron. That is 200 out of 1,500? 

laeutenant Weeks. And there are 71 more officers involved who 
shipped on Government bills of lading and as a result we can check 
their pay for the cost of this shipment. That is approximately 271 
officers. 

Mr. Evsron. And the total number was about 1,500? 

Lieutenant Wrexks. About 1,500, ves, sir 

\ir. BLANpForp. Most of those occurred after the Comptroller 
General’s decision, isn’t that correct? 

Lieutenant Weeks. That is right. 

Mir. BLuanprorpb. Therefore, they were definitely on notice at that 
point that they would not be authorized shipment of household effects. 

\Ir. Cote. What was the interval of the period of time between the 
Reserve service and the recall as Regulars? 

Lieutenant Weeks. It would vary, sir 

Mr. Cote. From what to what? 

Lieutenant Wrexks. Well, 1 would say from perhaps | or 2 days to 
mavbe 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Cour. So that in the 1- or 2-day case, we paid to get the 
individual back to his home and now a day later we are going to pay 
to get him from his home back with us again? 

Lieutenant Werks. Well, in an instance where there would be say a 
l- or 2-day interval, it is very likely. 1 know specifically when it did 
happen, that an officer would never leave his duty station. 

Mr. Coir. Well, could it have been possible for some or a number of 
these individuals covered by this law who were on active duty as a 
reservist to calculate to himself, ‘‘Well, now, | am in the process of 
changing over to Regular. 1 will sign out as a Reserve and get my 
things back home, maybe make a little extra on transporting the family 
back and then when my papers are signed up why I will be paid for 
bringing them in again.”’ Could that have occurred? 

Lieutenant WerKks. Well, there is a slight chance that a profit 
could be made on a deal like that on the transportation of dependents, 
very remote I would Say because it probably costs as much to move 
dependents as he would be reimbursed for. On _ the shipment of 
household goods, no. The Government pays the cost of the goods 
He would have to ship them back himself. 

Mir. Cote. What control does the Department have? What super- 
vision over this crateage and packing business does the Government 
have? What few observations I have seen of it being done, it is 
done far bevond the needs of normal family operations, I expect, all 
based upon the assumption that the entire cost is going to be paid 
for by the Government. 

Lieutenant Weeks. Well, that is not true. If goods are over- 
erated or overpacked 

Mr. Cote. How do you know it is overcrated or overpacked? 

Lieutenant Werks. Well 

Mr. Coue. Who tells you that? 

Lieutenant Weeks. The man can only move the allowed weight of 
the furniture 
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Mr. Cote. He can only move so much? 

Lieutenant Wrexs. That is right. 

Mr. Coie. But that doesn’t mean that whatever that amount is, 
isn’t erated beyond the needs of transportation. 

Lieutenant Weeks. That doesn’t mean that, no 

Mr. Coie. You don’t have any supervision, any check on it at all? 

Lieutenant Wreks. Well, we have to this extent, sir: Whenever 
Government facilities are available to do this packing and crating, 
thes are used. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Don’t vou go beyond that and advise people who 
are being transferred that they must, if they are going to be trans- 
ported by other than Government facilities, deal with specific com- 
panies? 

Lieutenant Weeks. Yes, sir 

Mr. Buanprorp. All of whom have submitted estimates on costs? 

Lieutenant Weeks. On a competitive basis, that is right. 

Mr. Coir. You don’t require every officer to get bids to pack his 
furniture? 

Lieutenant Weeks. If he ships at his own expense, he is required 
to submit at least two bids if available. If he is in a town where it 
is not possible, he doesn’t. 

Mr. Coie. He ships at his own expense? 

Licutenant Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If there are no Government facilities available, 
Mr. Cole, he has to ship at his own expense and then he is rermbursed 
for that. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is there anything further? Have you anything, Mr 
Blandford? 

Mr. BLANpForb. I would like to ask one question, and that is why 
the date May 8, 1945, is inserted in the bill? There are a lot of integra- 
tions that took place prior to that date. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; that is the date of the surrender of Germany. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That has nothing to do with the integration of the 
officer? 

Mr. Brown. Well, that is also approximately the date when de- 
mobilization plans were being not realized but prepared. 

Mr. BLaAnpForp. Well 

Mr. Cots. What was the date of the law authorizing integration? 

Mr. Brown. I can’t answer that. I don’t know 

Mr. Coxe. It would seem to me 

Mr. Barer. 1946, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Wouldn't that be the more appropriate date? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That wouldn’t do for the Marine Corps, Mr. Cole, 
because they integrated, not under the integration law as such, but 
they commissioned into the Regular Marine Corps Reserves prior to 
1946. They did it all during the war. 

Mr. Barer. That is in 60 Stat. 92. I think it is April 18, 1945, to 
April 18, 1946. IT would have to verify that, Congressman Cole. 

Mr. BLanprorb. You did commission people in the Regular Marine 
Corps and the Regular Navy from the Reserve status during the war; 
did you not? 

Mr. Barter. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Buanprorp. You did commission people in the Regular Marine 
Corps and the Regular Navy from Reserve status during the war and 
prior to 1945; did vou not? 
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Mr. Brown. I believe they did, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLANnpForp. If they didn’t, several friends of mine don’t have 
commissions. They just think they have them. 

Mr. Barer. They must have. 

Mr. BLANpFoRD. Supposing those people were in this situation? 
Supposing a man was transferred to the Regular service under pre- 
vious authority, say in 1944 or 1943. Let’s say he was at Quantico 
and the day he was transferred he was ordered to report to San 
Francisco. Now the Navy permitted shipment of household effects 
on every permanent change of station during the war and the Army 
did not. ‘This officer would report to San Francisco and that would 
be his first permanent duty station after being commissioned in the 
Regular Marine Corps or in the Regular Navy. Now he, too, would 
be affected, would he not? 

Mr. Brown. No. He would have been all right, Mr. Blandford 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Why? 

Mr. Brown. Because he was already on active service. A change 
of status—you just have a situation like this where vou are bringing 
a man from home. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I see 

Mr. Brown. That man was in. He was in active service at the 
time. I don’t care what we did to him 

Mr. BLaNpForp. Then the change of status here is the change of 
status from active to inactive to active, even though it might have 
taken place in the course of a day or two? 

Mr. Brown. Well, that is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But if a man was in an active status throughout 
and went from a Reserve to a Regular status but continued on active 
duty, there was ample authority to ship his household effects? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Krupay. Thank vou, Lieutenant. I understand Commander 
Abbott of the Coast Guard is here and would like to be heard on the 
bill. 

Mr. Coir. Can’t you suggest a different date than May 8? 

Mr. BLanprorp. I am satisfied they won’t need it now. — [Aside.] 

Mr. Kinpyy. Commander, will you identify yourself for the record, 
please? 

Commander Assorr. Henry Abbott, commander, Coast Guard. 

Mr. Krupay. Just go ahead with your statement, Commander. 

Commander Apsorr. | have no prepared statement, sir. I am 
simply interested in H. R. 5065, to have inserted in there appropriate 
wording to include the Coast Guard Reserve in the same manner as the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps Reserves have been provided for. 
The situation with respect to the Coast Guard is practically identical 
with the situation in the Navy, as has been explained previously. 
There was a period of time in which Reserve officers in about 1946 
were changed from Reserves on active duty to a Regular on active 
duty. In that time, they enjoyed the privileges of having dependents 
and household goods transported at Government expense. Then 
there came a period between 1946 and 1949 when a considerable 
number of Reserve officers went on inactive duty and then later were 
called to active tudy and at that time they had to transport de- 
dependents and household goods at their own expense. It is that 
particular group that we have in mind, that we would like to include 





the provisions of this bill so that they would enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as other Reserve pe ‘rsonnel in similar categories and similar 
status in both the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Kirtpay. Commander, can you tell me how many cases you 
have in the Coast Guard and the amount of money involved? 

Commander Ansporr. We determined rather rapidly, after receiving 
this bill vesterday morning, that there would not be more than 200 
cases and an approximation of the cost is approximately $350 per 
individual. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is what we had calculated here 

Mr. Coie. How did you arrive at the $350? 

Commander Ansorr. How did we arrive at it?) It was rather 
empirical. 

Mr. Cour. Empirical. Rather simple. 

Commander Ansorr. Rather simple. 

Mr. Coir. You took the Navy’s figures? 

Commander Anporr. No, sir. 

Mr. Cour. Well, it comes out exactly the same 

Commander Ansorr. We took several figures. We had a Navy 
figure, we had an actual figure of certain area, and we calculated 
roughly the number of individuals that might be transported from 

Mr. Coxe. You didn’t know about this bill until vesterday. 

Commander Anrorr. Yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Cour. The first the Coast Guard knew about this bill. 

Commander Ansorr. The first the Reserve Section knew about it 
was vesterday morning. 

Mr. Core. It must be that none of the Coast Guard people were 
battering at your door demanding a refund over the past 6 vears, or 
you would certainly have heard about it before vesterday. 

Commander Anporr. Well, there hasn’t been too much of that, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. There hasn’t been too much. You mean on any other 
case——on this case or in any other manner? 

Commander Ansorr. Well, there have been on other matters, ves, 
sir, but not related to this particular phase. 

Mr. Cour. I did not know what you meant to imply. That the 
Coast Guard people as a rule don’t do that sort of thing, complain 
about their treatment. 

Commander Assorr. They complain rather audibly, but on this 
particular case we have not had indications. 

Mr. Kinpay. My experience has been that they complain very 
seldom. They don’t complain very often. 

Commander ApsBorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cour. You say there haven’t been many complaints, if any, 
with respect to the denial of a transportation allowance. 

Commander Asporr. I have no knowledge of any, sir 

Mr. Exsron, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Krupay. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. I assume in most of these cases that the officer 
deducted this expense from his income tax? He got some benefit. 
Do you know whether that is true or not? 

Commander Apsorr. I believe that is provided for in the Federal 
regulations on income tax, but I am not in position to answer that 
question. 








Mr. Euston. Well, an expense of this kind would no doubt be 
deductible. 

Commander Asporr. [ would think so. 

Mr. BLANpForb. It is deductible, Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Evsron. And they have had the benefit of that deduction. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. But they will have to show this as taxable income 
if they receive it, and under the new tax rates 

Mr. Evsron. They would have to do that. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is a business deduction that they took which 
if they are reimbursed for must be shown as income for the current 
year 

Mr. Cote. How many officers have been integrated into the Coast 
Guard since March 1951, from the Reserve into a Regular status? 
Probably hone, 

Commander Anrorr. Oh, there has been quite a number. IT don’t 
have the figures, sir, on that. 

Mr. Coir. Last vear, that have been integrated into the Regular 
Service from the Reserves. 

Commander Annorr. Since 1951? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes. 

Commander Ansorr. Very few, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Cour. Very few, ifany. Can you tell us how many there have 
been in the Navy? 

Lieutenant Weeks. No, sir, but it would also be very few 

Mr. Barer. About fifteen. 

Mir. Cour. Fifteen. 

\lr. Barer. Yes, sir. There were very few in 1951. Most of them 
eame back in 1947 and 1948. 

Mr. Coie. Sure, because that principal of integration was to take 
care of an interval period. So here we are being asked—since the law 
as of March 31, 1951, makes it possible to pay the transportation 
allowance, we are asked to follow that precedent which applies to only 
15 people during the past year and extend the same benefits to 1,500 
people during the 5-vear, 6-vear period 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, that is not the whole story. Other men in the 
service prior to the 1945 date got this benefit. These men would have 
been entitled to it, except for the intervening Regular commission. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Had they moved in their Reserve status, they would 
have gotten reimbursement or transportation at Government expense? 

Mr. Barer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kizpay. It is the same character of move, but a different type 
of officer. He is now a Regular when a few days or a vear before he 
had been a Reserve. 

Commander Arrorr. All of those Reserve officers who went from 
a Reserve status to a Regular status while they were on active duty 
enjoved the benefit that is provided in this bill for the particular group 
who had an interruption in their continuous active duty. 

Mr. Corr. Prior to the integration law was it possible for a Regular 
commission to be given to a reservist? Now don’t tell me “yes,” 
because then you will have to tell me why the integration law was 
necessary. So there weren't any of these cases prior to 1945, because 
the law did not allow reservists to be given a Regular commission 
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Commander Arsorr. The time in which they were transferred 
from Reserve to Regular was a period subsequent to 1945 and it was 
during that period of demobilization when just a few of them were 
picked up as Regulars 

Mr. Buanprorp. You did not integrate prior to 1946. Under the 
transfer law you commissioned those people as second lieutenants or 
as ensign. Now the integration law was a different matter entirely. 
The integration law allowed you to be integrated ata higher rank and 
in addition you were given creditable service based upon your age and 
length of service. It was an entirely different proposition, 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course this bill only applies to naval personnel, 
not to the Army or Air Force personnel, which would indicate that 
they were integrated in the naval personnel and not in the Army and 
Air Force. Otherwise, this would have to apply also to the Army and 
Air Force. 

Mr. Coir. What is the reason the Army is not included? 

Mr. BLanprorp. The Army permitted only one move of household 
effects throughout the whole war. You did not have this problem 
at all. 

Mr. Coin. Do you know whether the Navy has made any inquiries 
of the Army how they were able to get away with it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the Army just did not have the problem. 

Mr. Coun. It is strange that the Army wouldn’t have the problem of 
moving families and the Navy would. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Maybe Mr. Brown can answer the question 

Mr. Coie. L would like to inquire on that. 

Mr. BLanprorp. This would be the question, as to why the Army 
in its integration program when they transferred people or accepted 
transfers from the Reserve or from an AUS status to a Regular status, 
after these officers had gone home, why they did not also--why are 
they not entitled to a shipment of household effects? 

Mr. Kitpay. We will inquire into that. The Army apparently ts 
not represented here this morning. Is there any further testimony 
this morning? Any other witnesses? 

Anything further? 

Mr. BLhanprorp. I would like to make one statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, if | may on this situation. I think it shows how the thing could 
have been avoided and I think characterizes the injustice of the situa- 
tion, to this extent: Each of these officers involved could have been 
ordered to report to the recruiting station or any place where there 
was competent medical authority to take a physical examination and 
that could have been—he could have been ordered to report there as 
a permanent duty station. If it was 20 miles from his home, he would 
have had his transportation paid there as a Reserve to his first: per- 
manent duty station. Now if he had been ordered to report from 
there to the next station, having already been ordered to a first per- 
manent duty station, he would have had his household effects paid for, 
is that not correct? 

Commander Asporr. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorb. So it was all in the way of how you wrote the 
orders. 

Mr. Core. How about getting household effects into his first duty 
station? 
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Mr. BLanprorp. If he were commissioned from home after taking 
his physical examination and then ordered to report to the first duty 
station, which would have been the place where he took the physical 
examination, they wouldn’t have paid for those 20 or 30 miles but 
they would have paid his transportation for the next change of station 
which might have been 800 or a thousand miles away. 

Commander Abbott. That is true. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. So it was the way the orders were written that 
really hurt these people. I don’t know after this Comptroller General 
decision came out whether the Navy attempted to write their orders 
ina different manner or whether they thought it would be a subterfuge 
and would be considered as such and would be in effect a violation of 
the intent of Congress. I don’t know what the Navy position was at 
that time. 

Mr. Brown. To answer that, Mr. Blandford, there was no modifi- 
cation of the system of writing the orders. 

Mr. Cote. Were there instances of individuals who were ordered 
from their home in this country to some foreign duty station. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Yes, sir. Colonel Charles Nees, of the Marine 
Corps, is a perfect example. [Aside.] 

Mr. Kinpay. Is there anything further this morning? If not, we 
will take the bill under advisement. Check as to the Army situation. 
Thank you, gentlemen. That is all we have this morning? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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[No. 73] 
FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 7405 AND SUNDRY MATTERS 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 8, 1952. 
(The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. ) 
The CuarrmMan. Now let the committee come to order. 
Members of the committee, Mr. Anderson of California introduced 
H. R. 7405, a bill establishing the catalog for the Department of 
Defense. 


A BILL hs, maacurea PHE CATALOG FOR THE DEPARTM 


The Cuairman. I was privileged to sit with the 
while they“were presenting this bill and 1 think it is a very fine piece 
cef legislation and should be enacted, but to keep us from getting in 
“ew jam and getting in position that we are subject to criticism, I think 
it moe be referred to the Department for their comment It has 
Tever been referred to the rea ape nt for its comment. Of 
We are going to do what we think is right and proper. But 1 
trad better refer it to the fuerte for comment. I 
4é@tter, if if.meets the views of the committee—-and Mr 
agrees with:me—that the Department must have their 

not later than the 21st dav of April and then on the followi 

the 22d, when we get back here, we will aet on this bill 

we W il] vote this bill out 

Now we can act on it now without referring to the Departm 
1 think it is just a little bit better procedure to just follow that cl 

Now what do you think, Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Héperr. | think that is perfectly proper procedure 
would be gained by voting it out now, Mr. ¢ a 

The CHairMan. What do vou think, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cour. It is fine, but it does seem to me, anticipating that the 
Department might raise objections to the bill in total or in part, that 
we ought to allow them a chance to come in and explain their position 
before we report it. 

The CHarrMan. We will. Read the letter Mr. Courtney prepared. 

Mr. Courtney. | will get it. 

The CHarrMan. It is not necessary. 

Mr. Courtney. It merely asks for comment 

The Cuatrman. Of course the Department probably will come out 
and say they are against this whole principle of the way we set it up. 
We will read what they have to say and if it is necessary then the full 
committee will have a brief hearing to get the Department's views and 
put it in the record. But it is not being sent to the Department for 
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the purpose of delay. It is just being sent to the Department to stop 
one avenue of criticism. 

Mr. a That is perfectly all right. 

The CHatrMan. So without objection, it will proceed along that 
line. i have prepared the letters. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, su 

The ‘HATRMAN. All right 

Thank vou very much. 


REAL ESTATE PROJECTS 


The CnHarrmMan. Now, Mr. Smart, what is the next thing we have? 

Mr. Smart. Your real-estate projects, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kelleher, now what real-estate projects have 
you here? We have acquisitions 37, 39, 54, and two disposals 
Nos. | and 2. 

Mir. KeLtener. No. 37, Navy, is the naval storehouse at Gulfport, 
Miss., Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. Now, members of the committee. I ex- 
amined this and it is proposed to pay $100,000. From the facts in it, 
[‘didn’t think they were justified to pay the $100,000. So we wrote 

letter to the Department and the Department agreed with it and 
said that they thought $100,000 a year was too much rent. -So 
negotiation was opened up and they have already reduced it down to 
$95,000. But the Department says that they are still keeping on 
negotiating, and if they cannot get it down to what they consider to 
be a reasonable price, why they ieee reject it, is that it? 

Mr Ke LLEHER. That is correct, 

The CHatrMan. Now, with that goer erner a there have been 
no complaints from any members of the committee? 

Mr. Ketiener. No, sir 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Cour. You said this was a disposal 

The CoarrmMan. No. 

Mr. Kevitener. No; this is an acquisition. 

The CuarrmMan. They are leasing a piece of property and they put 
in there $100,000. From the facts, I thought $100,000 was too much 
and | wrote the Department and said from the facets it looked like too 
much money and they said—they agreed with us, is that what they 
said? 

fr. Ke_tener. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Why did they come up here in the first place? 

Mr. Ke_tener. They came up really with the idea of getting a 
tentative approval subje et to an appraisal and a determination of the 
true value and that is the way they are proceeding at this time. They 
will turn it down if it is too much money when they get the « appraisal 
this Thursday. 

Che CHarkmMan. $100,000 is too much. We have already saved 
$5,000 and we may save some more money. With that understanding, 
if there is no objection, we will withhold any action 

Now, what is your next one? 

Mr. Kevtener. The next acquisition is at Cherry Point, N. C., 
for the Marine Corps. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Oh, ves. Now you recall last week at Cherry 
Point, N. C., where we are renting at 16 cents a square foot some 
storage facilities bemg built by the port authority and the Marines 
need it. The 16 cents a square foot is about the cheapest that has 
been presented to this committee up to date and Mr. Durham has 
looked into it and I am advised that Mr. Durham interposes no 
objection. 

Mr. KeL__tener. That is correct, sir. 

The CnarrmMan. Is that satisfactory, Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Durnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Does that have any relationship to the fact that 
it is in North Carolina? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, in North Carolina, he wanted to be definitely 
sure that it was not subject to the slightest degree of criticism. And 
that is the right way to proceed. So the gentleman from New York 
on these items from New York will bear that in mind, too. 

Without objection, that is approved. 

Mr. Keitiener. The first disposal is a Navy disposal of the Pasco 
Naval Air Station. 

The CHatrrMan. Now that turns it back to that community. I 
held it up. There had been no complaint from anybody else. I 
looked it over and wrote the Department that I didn’t think it was 
in the best interest to turn that over. I have had some correspondence 
with Congressman Holmes of Washington. 

The CHarrmMan. And turns it over to that community. It is surplus, 
but we have a recapture clause in it. 

Mr. Ke_iener. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, that is approved. 

Mr. Kettener. The next one is Air Foree acquisition No. 54, 
MekKees Rocks. 

The CHatrMan. Where? 

Mr. Kevtener. McKees Rocks, Pa. There are now no objections 
to that. 

The CHarrMan. What? 

Mr. Kettener. There are now no objections to that. Mr. Cole 
questioned the rental value there and we looked over an appraisal 
and he now feels that it is all right. 

The CuHarrman. All right, without objection, that is approved. 
Now what is your next one? 

Mr. Krtutener. The last one is the Casper Air Force Base in 
Wvoming, a disposal. 

The CHarrman. Now, [ held that up and wrote a letter to the 
Department. Senator Hunt and Senator O’Mahoney came over 
and talked about it. It is turning it over to that community and it 
will be maintained as an airfield and there is a recapture clause in it, 

Mr. Ke_tener. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And we are not losing anything by letting that 
community have that piece of property? 

Mr. Kevieser. That is correct, \Ir. Chairman. 

Mr. Coir. What about Pasco, is there a recapture in that? 

Mr. Keiiener. There is. Both of these and all others we may 
have in the future are disposed of by GSA and there is a recapture 
clause. 
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The CHarkMAN. I want to say to the committee that we are scruti- 
nizing every one of these matters very carefully. Our staff member 
looks into it and the members look into it. We are not letting a thing 
slip by, because the committee is conversant with every phase of these 
matters. It is thoroughly looked into. 

Mr. Coir. There is a question in connection with the recapture 
right that I think should be clarified, and that is whether the recapture 
right runs only for an emergency that might occur or does the right of 
recapture continue indefinitely? 

Mr. Ken_ienxer. It continues indefinitely, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. I have understood with some of these plants, at least in 
the newspaper references to the recapture right, the recapture only 
goes to the period of a future emergency. 

The CHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Coir. I think that is wrong. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ketitener. That is true. Most of them fall in that category. 
Incidentally, the question has always arisen whether it included the 
present emergency, too. 

Mr. Corr. Well, at any rate, with respect to these military dis- 
posals, the right of recapture that we preserve is a permanent right. 

Mr. Ke_Lener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. It may continue beyond an emergency if the 
conditions 

Mr. Keiiener. Actually, I would like to check that exact language 
before | give a firm answer on that. 

The CHarrMAan. Suppose you W rite a letter to the Department 
telling the Department we think the recapture should not be restricted 
to merely an emergency, but it should be an established principle and 
any time the Government needs it for its defense it has the right to 


KeL_iener. I think that might interfere with CAA’s partici- 

in giving cities and municipalities funds if they had a per- 
manent right of recapture, but L will look into that, Mr. Chairman, 
and advise Vou. 

The CuatrmMan. Of course, where the Department declares surplus 
and there is not any need and turn it over to the GSA and GSA 
disposes of it, we can have the definite policy that notwithstanding 
the fact that some community might have difficulty in getting money, 
that the Government comes first. If the Government needs it, it 
must take it back for its defense. 

Mr. Ketiener. All right, sir. 

The CnHarrmMan. Now that covers all your projects? 

Mr. Ketutener. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Is there any bills for consideration this merning? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

The Cnuairnman. Now members, we will have to go to executive 
session. 

(Whereupon, at 10:18 a. m., the committee preceeded in executive 


session 


O 








[No. 74] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 7405 AND H. R. 7344 


Houst OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTER, 
Wash ington, D.C., Tuesday, April 29. 1952. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of 


the committee, presiding. 

The CHatrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Courtney, the committee desires to call up for consideration 
H. R. 7405, which is a bill reported by Mr. Hébert’s subcommittee, 
by our distinguished colleague from California, Mr. 


introduced 
Anderson. 
At the nacre few weeks ago we sent the bill to the Department 


»~fomits comment. 

- “Now members,of the committee, we have the comments of the 
Assistapt Secretaty of Defense, the General Services Administration, 
the Comptroller of the United States. I think without reading these 
lettersy they should be filed in the record at this point, giving the views 
of thoge departments in regard to this legislation. 

. Wtthout objeetion, we will file those letters in the record. 

(Pre information is as follows:) 
4 = ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
RS Washington, a. ¢. Apr L2Z 

Hon. Cari VINSON, 

Chairman, <apiemnssitec on Armed Services, House of Re presentatives, 

Dear Mr. CiarrMan: This will refer to your request for the views o 
Department of Defense on H. R. 7405, a bill to provide for an economical, effi- 
cient, and effective supply management organization within the Department of 
Defense through the establishment of a single supply cataloging system, the 
standardization of supplies and the more efficient use of supply testing, 
tion and acceptance facilities and services. 

H. R. 7405 would establish, by statute, a Defens« 
within the Munitions Board to develop a single 
supply standardization program. 

The Department of Defense is opposed to the enactment of subject bill at 
this time. 

The Secretary of Defense has recently created administratively an organiza- 
tion within the Munitions Board addressed to the aims sought by H. R. 7405. 
This organization has commenced operations and the Department of Defense 
is of the opinion that the directives under which operations are being conducted 
provide sufficient authority for the suecessful accomplishment of those aims 

There are attached hereto copies of those 


f the 


inspec- 


» Supply Management Agency 
catalog system and related 


Ol 


without the necessity of legislation. 
directives for review by the committee. 

In the event, however, that your committee deems it advisable to have specifie 
legislation in this area, it is recommended that the introduced bill be amended 
as follows: 

(a) In the preamble the word “packaging”? should be added after the word 
“inspection.”’ 

(b) On page 2, line 1, insert after the words 
the advice and assistance of the military departmer 


‘this azeney’’ the words ‘‘ with 
its. This follows present 
and standards agences have advisory 


procedure where both the cataloging 
» three military departments 


groups composed of representatives from each of the 
and the General Services Administration. 
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On page 2, line 8, insert the words “If appointed from civilian life’’ before 
the words ‘‘The Director’; on page 2, lines 11 through 13, delete the sentence, 
“With the exception of the first Director appointed under this Act, the Director 
and Deputy Director shall be appointed from civilian life.”’ It is believed that it 
would not be advantageous to limit the field in which the Secretary of Defense 
ean choose the Director or Deputy Director to civilians. It might well be a 
decided advantage for at least one of these directors to have a military supply 
background and, in any event, we should choose the best man available. , 

(d) On page 3, delete lines 2 through 6 and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following language: ‘‘needed for supply operations, including a single name, 
Federal stock number, and item identification.’’ The inclusion of the additional 
data called for in the bill would require a major revision of the millions of items 
that have been processed to date, and it is not considered that this information 
is necessary for inclusion in the Federal Catalog for Supply Operations. 

e) On page 3, line 14, delete the word “possible”? and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “practicable” after the word ‘‘greatest.”” On page 3, line 16, delete 
the words “elimination of duplication in’’ and insert in lieu thereof the following 
language “most efficient use of.” It could be possible to standardize to a degree 
which would preclude competition and research advancement. 

f) On page 3, line 19, after the word “shall”? add the words “with the advice 
and assistance of the military departments.” 

g) On page 3, line 24, after the word “‘catalog” insert the word ‘data’; on 
page 4, line 8, after the word ‘‘ecatalog’”’ insert the word ‘‘data’’; page 5, line 7 
after the word ‘‘catalog”’ insert the words “basic data.’’ 

h) On page 4, line 6, delete the word ‘“‘consolidation.’”’ Consolidation of 
supply items will result from screening, classification, and numbering of item 
descriptions in the single supply catalog but is not an integral part of the single 
supply catalog itself and should, therefore, not be included at this point. 

(i) On page 5, lines 5 and 6, strike the words “‘subject to review and modification 
by the Secretary of Defense’ and insert in lieu thereof the words “‘subject to 
appeal through normal channels.”’ 

j) On page 5, lines 9 and 10, strike the words ‘fand all existing catalogs shall 
be replaced”? and substitute in lieu thereof the words ‘“‘and, consistent with current 
ly operations, be progressively introduced into all publications incident to such 


J 


iy operations. 
k) On page 5, line 12, insert the words ‘‘basie data’”’ after the word ‘“‘ecatalog.”’ 
On page 5, line 13, insert the word ‘‘necessary”’ after the word ‘‘and’’. The 
word ‘‘1 ecessary * is added hereto for the purpose of complying with the recom- 
mended substitution set forth in subparagraph (d) above 

m) On page 6, strike the words beginning with the word “on” in line 10 through 
‘Defense’ in line 12 and insert in lieu thereof ‘fon January 31 and July 31 of each 
vear, progress reports on cataloging from each of the military departments within 
the Department of Defense for the previous six months between July 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, and January 1 and June 30, respectively.” 

n) On page 6, line 16, strike the words ‘‘ Munitions Board” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words ‘‘ Department of Defense.” 

0) On page 7, strike the words starting with ‘‘House” in line 2 through the 
word “ Defense’? in line 4 and substitute in lieu thereof ‘‘ House of Representatives 
on January 31 and July 31!, of each year, progress reports on standardization 
within the military departments in the Department of Defense for the previous 
six months between July 1 and December 31, and January | and June 30, respec- 
tively.’ 

(p) On page 8, line 4, change section 13 to read section 14 and add a new sec- 
tion 13 to read as follows: 

‘Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to mitigate the authority of 
the military departments in the Department of Defense to carry out their assigned 
missions.”’ 

In view of the fact that the comments on H. R. 7405 were requested on April 7, 
1952, and in light of your request that the views of this Department be received 
not later than 10 a. m., April 21, 1952, time has not permitted the submission of 
this report to the Bureau of the Budget for advice as to the relationship of H. R. 
7405 to the program of the President. Accordingly, this report does not consti- 
tute a commitment respecting the President’s program 
Sincerely vours, 

Rocer Kent 
(For Charles A. Coolidge). 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1982. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Kepresentatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: In your letter of April 7, 1952, you requested the views 
and recommendations of this Administration concerning H. R. 7405, a bill pro- 
viding for Department of Defense cataloging and standardization. 

As I testified before the Hébert subcommittee, I think that there now exists 
ample statutory authority for the establishment and maintenance of a uniform 
Federal supply catalog system and the standardization of items used by the 
Federal Government. I did concede, however, that legislation mig! 
as further recognition of the desire and intent of Congress that the Federal catalog 
system be completed at the earliest possible date and also, as Mr. Hébert indi- 


cated, that such legislation might be quite helpful in obtaining such appropria- 


it be aesirabie 


tions as may be necessary to speed the work of cataloging and standardization. 

In my opinion, however, there are two basie defects in H. R. 7405. First, 
the bill is limited to a military catalog system and to standardization of items 
used by the Department of Defense. Basically, our system of Government 
does not contemplate two sets of law, one for the military establishments and o1 
for the other agencies of the Government. This principle was recognized in tl 
federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 and also in House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 97, both of whieh provided for a single Federal 





catalog system whieh would be appiicable to all agencies of the Government, 


including the military departments. <A bill providing for a separate 
catalog svstem and separate standardization of items used by the military t 
this sound principle. I should add that I feel that the objective of a Federal 
catalog system and Government-wide standardization is much more important 





than the question as to which agency may perform the work. It certainly is not 
my thought that I should attempt to build a large organization of my own to 
do the entire job of cataloging and standardization if the Department of Defense 
or any other ageney is in a position to take on some of the Joad. As a matter of 
fact, under the areas of agreement. which have been reached with the Department 
of Defense, that Department is now actually performing the bulk of the work. 
Further, it is my view that the technical staffs of other Federal agencies shoul 


continue to be used in the development of both the catalog system and the stand- 
ardization program as is now being done under Public Law 152. 

Second, I believe that the highly technical field of cataloging and stands 
tion should be the subject of broad legislation rather than legislation which 
vides details of organization and procedure. The latter type of legislation 
well freeze organization and procedure in a manner which might later prove 
to be completely impractical and unworkable. 

For the foregoing reasons, I am opposed to the enactment of H. R. 7405 

Due to the urgency of your request, time has not permitted the clearance of 
this letter with the Bureau of the Budget. 





Sineerelv vours, 
Jess Larson, Adminstrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
MUNITIONS 30ARD, 
Washington, D. C., August 10, 1951. 


MB OrpeER No. 52-11 


Subject: Munitions Board Standards Agency 


1. Authority and Purpose-—With the approval of the Secretary of Defense the 
Munitions Board Standards Agency (hereinafter called the Agency) is reconsti- 
tuted and is delegated the duties and responsibilities heretofore assigned the 
Munitions Board Materials Inspection Ageney and the Munitions Board Packag- 
ing Agency, herewith dissolved. All authorized personnel spaces, files, equipment, 
funds and individuals assigned to these agencies are transferred to Munitions 
Board Standards Ageney unless otherwise directed by the Vice Chairman for 
Supply Management of the Munitions Board. 

This Ageney will supervise, administer, and direct the Military Standardization 
Program as established or modified by the Munitions Board. The purpose of 
this program is to constantly achieve the highest degree of practical standardiza- 
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tion of all items of material used by the Armed Forces including those processes 


and practices essential to the manufacture, packaging, packing, inspection, and 





acceptance of these items 

2. Composition. The Agency will consist of a Director, a Deputy Director, 
and Advisory Group and an Agency Staff. The Chairman of the Munition 
Board through the Vice Chairman for Supply Management and his delegated 
representative, the Director, Supply Managment Agencies, shall appoint a 
Director, who shall also serve as Chairman of the Advisory Group. The Deputy 
Director shall be similarly appointed. The Advisory Group shall consist of 
three military members, and three alternate military members to be designated 
respectively by the Army, Navy, and Air Force members of the Munitions Board 
The Administrator of General Services Administration shall 
member and one alternate 

The Ageney Staff will consist of permanently assigned members of the Muni- 
tions Board Staff, civilian and military, as may be authorized in accordance with 
establishe d procedure ~ 

38. Functions.—Under the control of the Director, Supply Management Agen 
cies, the basie function of the Agency shall be to develop a Military Standardiza- 
on Program, in conjunction with the military departments and the General 
Services Administration which will achieve the objectives of a joint military and 


also designate one 








vil standardization program in order to eliminate duplication of effort. Speci 
NICAL the functions of the Agency shall he: 
ey ‘lop plans, policies and procedures governing the Military Standard 
Li le un 
bh. To supervise, administer, and direct the Military Standardization Program 
lo pec ically assign to one or more of the military departments the respon 
sibilit or preparing military specifications, standards, and qualified products 
ana ¢ stablish time schedules therefor. 


d. ‘To review, approve, promulgate, amend, revise, and cancel military speci 


fications, standards and qualified products lists, when approved by the military 


departments. 
e. To resolve differences that may arise between the militarv departments in 
the development of military specifications, standards, and qualified products 





or refer to the Director, Supply Management Agencies, for decisions, with 
e regard to the basie missions of the military departments 
} 








I lo establish methods and procedures to effectively and efficiently use the 
inspection and testing services and facilities of all governmental agencies 
1. R h ( 
\. Directo The Director is hereby delegated the authority and assigned the 
I it for , 
1. Supervising and directing the Agency staff in the performance of the 
rut lin paragraph 3, and serving as Chairman of the Advisory 
( 
2. Initiating and assigning studies or projects of the Military Standard 
ts vities of the military departments 
». Appro approval by the military departments, all military 
ficatl ‘ds, and qualified products lists, as well as their revisions 
it ncellations 
I ces ary departments 
le of , and qualified 
ts. or referring Supply Manag 
(or ies, for decisi missions of the 
lepartment 
>. Effeectir necessary coordination and assistance of governmental and 
rial activities or agencies relative to material standardization of the 
\ } Fore 
). Obtaining, with the assistance of the Advisory Group, technical and 
engineering assistance and factual information from any individual, activits 
r ageneyv of the Department of Defense, which is deemed necessary to 
peditiously achieve the objectives of the standardization program 
7. Assuri compliance with established standardization policies, plans, 
progra and procedures. 
B. Deputy Director.—Serves as the principal assistant to the ‘Director of the 
Agenev and in the absence of the Director perf nms the duties and exercises the 
| ( he Director 


15 CoRR ore 
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c {dvisory Grou, 


Advi p. 
assist the Director i 


1. Developing plans, policies, and procedures necessary to achier 


objectives of the Military Standardization Program 
2. Promoting the Military Standardization Program within his res 

department by conducting studies and proposing recommendations to 

priate authorities to effect departmental changes deemed necessary} 
effectivels achieve the desired objectives. 

3. The General Services Administration member shall provid 
guidance, and liaison to insure that the entire Federal Government 
ardization effort is synchronized and correlated. 

D. Agency Staff—The Ageney Staff will serve under 





direction ar 


of the Ageney Director and will perform the necessary duties and operatio 


carry out the Agency’s functions. 
5). Administration. 
a. The Director will make full use of technical and operational resource 





be base £0 





various military departments in order that decisions ; 
extent practicable, on factual experience data. The military departme 
make available to the Director, the counsel, and advice of such per 
necessary for this purpose 

b. Decisions of the Ageney Director or the Director, Supply Mana 


Agencies, made with respect to the functions assigned will be final, unless ay 


Vice Chairman for Supply Management to the Munitions B 








General Services Administration member will initiate appeal action t] 
propriate channels to the Administrator of General Services, who will 
with the Director of the Budget and the Chairman of the Munitions Board 

ce. The Ageney may, within established policy, establish or disesta 
committees, boards, panels, ad hoe committees, ete., as it 


mav require 


accomplishment of its functions. 


d. The Chairman of the Munitions Board will provide the Director with 


personnel, facilities, and other administrative services as are required 


performance of the Agency’s functions. 
e. Letters appointing members and alternates of the Advisory Gri 


certify that the appointees have security clearance for TOP SECRET inforn 


des an 


6. Rescission of Previous Muntions Board Orders. This order superse 


rescinds Munitions Board Order No. 51-57, dated 31 May 1951; Munitior 
Order No. 6, dated 2 February 1949, and that portion of Munitions Boar 
No. 51-84, referring to the Munitions Board Packaging Agency and the M 
Board Material Inspection Ageney, dated April 10, 1951 

J: De Smeann; Ci 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVI 


Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Pitle: Supply Management 
Subtitle: Cataloging 


( 
Number 250.10-2 


MuniTrions BoaRD CATALOGING AGENCY 


I. AUTHORITY AND PURPOSI 


With the approval of the Secretary of Defense and eonsistent with 
visions of Publie Law 152, House Coneurrent Resolution 97, and the del 
uthority by the Administrator of General si rvices to the Secretary of 


ated 19 Julv 1950, there was established the Munitions Board ( 
To We 











Avene, The purpos of this directiy is to reissue, with appropriate 
the terms of reference previously promulg he Mu ) Board ( 
Agency (hereinafter called the ‘‘Ageney’’), as the central catalo a 
military and civil agencies. 

1 purpose of the Agency is to develop and establish a uniform Federal 
Svstem for use bv all agencies of the Federal Government w 4 nal 


to achieve the following specific objectives: 


The responsibility of the Advist ry Group is to advi 


ait ii t 
the request of the Munitions Board member of the appellate department 


ee 
lis 
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1. Reduction, through the elimination of duplicate item descriptions, of the 
imber of items procured, stored, and issued within and among the supply 


f the military departments and civil agencies. 





I An increase in the ability of the upply svstems to cross service one another 


n) of Federai catalog data in all functions 









of Ip] i requirements, procurement, production, 
dist ré ice and disposal of matériel throughout the 

Vy orgal of the Federal Government at the earliest 

i { ‘ ! { 
| I se of Federal catalog data as at 1 for lustrial mobiliza 1 planning 

and rial mobilizati 

I iti f cat for categ f matériel whenever 
at ‘ De Teasible or practi 

Il. ORGAN [ON 


‘J \ shall consist of a Director, a Deputy Director, an Advisory Gri 























a in Agency Stafl The Chairman of the Munitions Board shall appoint the 
Din ! o shall also serve as the Chairmat f the Advisory Grou Th 
Dey v Director shall be similarly appointed 
| \ ory Group shall consist of four members and four al e member 
oO er and o ilternate e: to be designated respective the Army 
N ind Air Fore bers of the M O! Board and tl nistrator of 
G Ser s Adi ration 
| Lor Staff shall consist of permanently a ned 1 by f the Mu 
Board uff, cl wn and militar i be authorized in a rdat vi 
é l {ure 
III. FUNCTION 
Under the control of the Director, Supply Manageme Agencies, and in con 
ju n with the military departments and the General Services Administration, 
the bas function of the Ageney shall be to develop and establish a uniform 
kK al Catalog Svstem suitable for intra- and inter-departmental supply activities 
and G rnment-industr ipply relat hips. Specifically the functions of the , 
é shall be 
a. To develop plans, policies, programs, rules and procedures governing the 
establishment of a uniform Federal Catalog System which shall provide one name, 
Oo leser ptlo and o item id ntineation number for each persolr al property 
] of supply; a classification system or systems suitable for all supply purposes 
and Ww shall describe, identify, and classify all personal-property items of 
supplv used by all agencies, and will provide a standard reference language or 
terminology to be used by all persons engaged in all processes of supply 
| i Dery e the estabdils re! rh Or Ked vi ¢ haiog 
C 
| i a 1 COoor \ i ( oneerned of 
pr r the progré ra italog data ull supply 
f rey ren rh lt Sed ry io by the 
I ents and e acting f vila les, 
" { r mle 
1 ! r pr 1 u approva r ite names and 
d patt nd numbering of item deserip 
{ | publicatio leral catalog data 
{ ri , ons ro mor of the 1 ur 1CpAl ( r to the J eral 
Su Service, respo bility for developi specific cataiog data: and to estab 
lules therefor 
a h and maintain relations th ap] Industry advisory groups 
in order rdinate the development « 1e eat ing program with the best 
D <try and to obtain to t ereatest extent practicable the cooper 
at } } pation of industt n the prograt 
lo resoive differences that may an the military and civil depart- 
I I { levelopr nt of stablishment of cataloging 
| I ref r, Supply Management 
{ '¢ 
| pment and coordination of ar mmodity classi 
I 1 for yplvy ma ! by tl ry and ¢i 
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B. De; 1D 0 
SET as the p ’ 1 i " ) I ) toy \ 
the Dir performs luties and exer . ( | 
C. Advisory qroup 
The resvonsibilitv of the Advisorv Groun 
1. To advise and assist the Director in the development of cataloging po 
programs, rules, and procedures for the Federal Catalog Systen 
2. To arrange for the prompt dissemination within their respeetir I ary 
departments and the civii agencies of cataloging directive 
D. Agency Staff 
rhe Ageney Staff shall serve under the direct ind I e Ag 
3 
Director and shall perforn e necessary auties and eratiol » Carry ¢ 
Agenev’s functions. 
FE. Military Departments 
rhe military departments will be responsible for 
1. Developing specifie catalog data as directed and within the time schedules 





prescribed by the reney. 
2. Providing vice and assistance 
th will be of most practical value 


Establishing, under the direction of the 


l 
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F, The General Services Administration 

The General Services Administration shall participate in the development and 
establishment of the uniform Federal Catalog System in accordance with the 
Areas of Agreement on Over-all Objectives and Functions, dated 2 June 1950, 
developed by the staffs of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration pursuant to Publie Law 152 





V. ADMINISTRATION 


a. The Director will make full sue of technical and operational resources and 
facilities of the military departments and civil agencies in order that decisions 
may be based, to the fullest extent practicable, on factual-experience data. The 
military departments and civil agencies will make available to the Director, the 
counsel and 


} 


advice of such personnel as are necessary for this purpose. 

b. Decisions of the Agency Director or the Director, Supply Management 
Agencies, made with respect to the functions assigned will be final, unless ap- 
pealed through the Vice Chairman for Supply Management to the Munitions 
‘dat the request of the Munitions Board member of the appellate department. 
The General Services Administration member will initiate appeal action through 
appropriate channels to the Administrator of General Services, who will consult 
with the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board 


_ 


Cc The Director of the Ageney may, within established policy, establish or 
disestablish such committees, boards, panels, and ad hoe committees, ete., as May 
be required for the accomplishment of the Agency’s functions. 

d 7 e Chairman of the Munitions Board will provide the Director with such 
personnel, faciliti 





ies, and other administrative services as are required for the per- 
formance of the Agencv’s functions. 

VI. Each military department and the General Services Administration will 
certify in its letters appointing members and alternates for representation on the 
Advisory Group, that the appointees have security clearance for SECRET in- 
formation. Agency Staff members attending meetings of the Advisory Group 
will require similar security clearance. This order supersedes and rescinds Muni- 
tions Board Order No. 51-4, dated 21 July 1950. and the Munitions Board Order 
No. 51-4, Directive No. 1, dated 21 July 1950, and the Munitions Board Order 
Ne 51 5 
Wittiam C. Foster, 


De puly Se élary of Defense 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATE: 
Washington, April 25, 1952 

Hon. Cari VINSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 

House of Re prese ntatives. 

My Deak Mr. CuatrMaAn: Further reference is made to your letter of Apri! 7, 
1952, acknowledged by telephone, April 10, requesting the views of this Office 
with respect to H. R. 7405, a copy of which bill was enclosed with your letter 

The said bill is entitled, “A bill to provide for an ececonomiecal, efficient, and 


effective supply management organization within the Department of Defense 
through the establishment of a single supply cataloging system, the standardiza 
tion of supplies and the more efficient use of supply testing, inspection, and 
acceptance of facilities and services.” 


na 

Briefly, the bill provides for the establishment within the Munitions Board of 
e Department of Defense, the Defense Supply Management Ageney, with a 
Director at the head thereof and sets forth in detail a cataloging system and the 
duties of the Director. The bill further provides that the Administrator of General 
Services and the Direetor of the Defense Supply Management Ageney may 
coordinate their respective cataloging and standardization programs by delega 
ion of authority under the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
f 1949 or by such other means as may be agreed upon by the said Administrator 
and th Dire ctor of the Lor ncy. 

While the General Accounting Office is in complete agreement with the basic 
purposes of the bill it appears that the Federal cataloging program presently is 


CO icted under the management of 








he Munitions Board, in accordance 


{ 
elegation of authority from the A listrator of General Serviees to 


the Seeretaryv of Defense on Julv 19, 1950.) It is understood that the Munitions 
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Board Cataloging Agency acts as the central cataloging authority for the develop 
ment of a unified Federal catalog svstem and that the armed services, the General 


Services Administration, and the Munitions Board Cataloging Ageney are par- 
ticipating jointly in the program in compliance with the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 and House Coneurrent Resolution 97 
Kighty-first Congress. second session 

\n examination of the legislative history of H. R. 7405 including the hearings 
(No. 67) held before the Special Subcommittee on Procurement on the subject of 
Waste in Defense Department Procurement Ineluding Testimony on H. R. 1033, 
Cataloging and Standardization and H. R. 7405 indicates that H. R. 7405 would 
do litthe more than confirm the organization and principles for cataloging and 
standardization which have been adopted by administrative action in the Depart 
ment of Defense However, if it should be the sense of the Congress that thi 
enactment of HL. R. 7405 will accelerate the cataloging program so that the savi: 
which will accrue through cataloging and standardization will be realize it a 
early date, this Office perceives no objectior thereto 


Sincerely yours 
FRANK L. YATES 
Acting Comptro ¢ Greneral of the l'nited Stat 


The CHarRMAN. Now the Department suggested various amend- 
ments and the subcommittee has gone over those amendments and 
on some of them they agree with the views of the Department but in 
most instances they disagree with the views of the Department 

In an analysis prepared by the subcommittee, you will see what the 
amendments are. 

Now we will take the bill up section by section. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, before vou do that, might | just ask 
a fool question? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What authority is there in this bill for any action 
that could not be done under existing statute? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Courtney, Mr. Hébert, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Héperr. I can answer that, Mr. Chairman, I think. 

There is practically nothing in this bil probably that could not be 
done under existing statute and by directive. However, the testi- 
mony before the conunittee indicates that the wide authority which 
the agency has under existing law was only put in effect by directive 
after the subcommittee showed an interest and opened its hearing. 

Mr. Harpy. My point is simply this: | thought that was the 
answer. ‘That was my understanding of what the answer would be 
It is just a question in my mind as to whether we are doing any good 
toward accomplishing anything by setting up another agency within 
the Munitions Board. 1 haven’t been able to find out where the 
Munitions Board has done much that is really constructive anyhow 
If vou just authorize them to do something else, is that going to 
accomplish anything? 

Mr. Héserr. No, sir This accomplishes it because it pinpoints 


the authority. It makes one individual responsible and it is manda- 
tory in statutory legislation that they can’t escape. 
Che CHAIRMAN That Is right. Now VOU set the Weakness of our 


position when we adopted a concurrent resolution was that 1t was 
merely a suggestion 

Mr. Hféperr. That is right 

The CHarkMan. Now we are setting out in statute what we desire 
to be done. It will be far more effective because they had some 3 
or 4 years to try to put it in operation. They have not put it in 
operation. Now we say by law that it should be carried out 


94066—52-—No. 74 ~2 
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Mir. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, it might be appropriate at this 
time to present the subcommittee’s report to the full committee on 
the bill. 

The CuHairnman. All right, go ahead and present vour report. 

Mr. Courtney. The Special Subcommittee on Procurement. to 
whom was referred H. R. 1033, a bill to provide for the establishment 
of a single supply cataloging system, and so forth, after extensive 
hearings and after due consideration now report H. R. 7405, a new 
bill as a substitute for H. R. 1033, favorably, and recommend that 
H. R. 7405 do pass. 

The purpose of this bill is to establish a single supply catalog con- 
sisting of as many books as are required to record, for the use of all 
services, repetitively used items of supply, similarly identified; and to 
establish a standardization program which will effeetively reduce the 
numbers, sizes, kinds, and types of generally similar items and 
eliminate duplicating services in the inspection and testing thereof. 

During the course of the subecommittee’s public hearings, it became 
evident (and in the case of the Navy it was admitted) that mandatory 
legislation is badly needed TO improve the cataloging and supply 
function of the services. 

On the day that hearings opened February 11. 2952 a directive 
was signed by the Secretary of Defense, which directive and the 
powers therein granted, are the basis for the present bill, H. R. 7405. 

During the course of the hearings it became evident that there 
had been no consistent effort made in the interval between the passage 
of H. R. 97 in the Kighty-first Congress and the time of the hearings 





on these bills, to implement and produce a single supply catalog. 
The ie tual effort was ineffective and desultory No better evidence 
of this is required thin that the order of February 11, 1952, the date 


of the commencement of the subcommittee hearings, was the first 
date a full-scale program of cataloging and = standardization was 
authorized 

Ht. R. 7405 provides for the establishment within the Munitions 
Board of a Defense Supply Management Ageney (sec. 2) headed by 

Director sec. . and n Deputy appointed from eivilian life except 
n the case of the first Director 

The unplementation of the powers and duties of the Director ure 
contained in the following sections referred to by numbers: 

Section 4 (a) the first sentence defines cataloging: 

The second sentence requires the single item identification to be 
ised in all functions of supply; and 

The third sentence provides that the catalog may consist of aly 
required number of volumes; and it also provides that the item iden- 
tification shall be supplemented with data on the size, weight, pack- 
aging, and quantitative measurement unit of the item. This is the 
same information which is contained in all commercial catalogs 

Section 4 ly provides for the initiation of a standardization 
program 


Section 5 deseribes the duties Ol the Director 


To establish wha MatMiain the catalog: 


h) To direct and cause its progressive utilization; 


To diree and review 1em dleseriptions and description patterns, 


the screening, classification, and numbering of item descriptions and 


ae . : ; 
he publieation and distribution of the single supply catalog: 





Se 





ae 
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d/) To maintain liaison with industry ; 

(¢) To revise within the Department of Defense military specifica- 
tions, standards, and qualified product lists and resolve differences 
between military departments, bureaus, and services with respect to 
same ; 

f) To assign among the departments, bureaus, and services within 
the Department of Defense, when practical and consistent with their 
capacity and supply interest, the responsibility for portions of the 
cataloging and standardization programs herein established, and 
establish time schedules for the completion of same; and 

(7) To make a final decision on matters relating to cataloging 
standardization subject only to final appeal of the Secretar 
Defense 

Section 6 provides that the single supply catalog thus created 
shall be distributed and data from it shall be used in all property 
records. 

Section 7 provides that only items identified 
be repetitively purchased (subject to 

1) The right to change and delete obsolete items; and that 

2) Nothing in the cataloging requirements shall limit anv of the 
services in the performance of their assigned military missions. 

Section & provides that the administrative services and personnel 
function of the Agency will remain in the Munitions Board and not 
be duplicated within the Agency. 

Section 9 requires semiannual reports to the Committees on Armed 
Services on the progress of the cataloging functions 

Section 10 provides for similar reports on the standardization 
functions. 

Section 11 permits for the coordination of the cataloging and stand- 
ardization programs with the Administrator of General Services by 
delegation of authority under the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 

Section 12 provides that the authority of the Director of the Ag 
shall not be impaired or limited by the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 

Section 13 provides the hecessary mMoneyv authorizations 

The subcommittee used as a basis the directive of the Department 
of Defense dated February 11, 1952, No. 250.10-2. The bill is at 
simple unplementation of the established policy of Congress as 
expressed in House Resolution 97, Kightyv-first Congress; and is the 
mandatory legislation which the subcommittee feels the evidence 
warrants and some of the witnesses admitted was necessary in addition 
to the directive of February LL." T8528 

H. R. 7405 was submitted to the Defense Department and its answer 
appears in the copy of the letter which the members have, and the 
chairman has made a part of this record. 

1. The Department of Defense objected to the bill only because 


and 
‘ of 


a 


n the catalog shal 


rFeENnCV 


believes that its purposes can be accomplished by directive. The 
evidence before the subcommittee is conclusive that a directive is not 
sufficient 
The Department ol Defense makes certain recommendations for 
changes in the language, all of which the subcommittee recommends 
unfavorably except that the subcommittee agrees that the time for 
] P _ 


1 7 } . 4 
the semiannial reports as provided for in sections 9 and 10 can | 
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deferred from January | to January 31 and from July 1 to July 31 in 
each year and relates only to the 6 months’ period covered by each 
such report. 

Otherwise, the subcommittee is opposed to any change which would 
destroy or dilute the authority of the Director as the hearine's before 
is showed he required. 

The subcommittee perceives no objection to an additional paragraph 
recommended by the Department of Defense as follows: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to mitigate the authority of the military 
departments in the Department of Defense to carry out their assigned missions. 

That, we feel, is elsewhere provided in the bill, but certainly no harm 
can come of repeating it. 

2. The Administrator of General Services Administration in report- 
ing on the bill recommends against enactment because 

(1) The bill was limited to military cataloging; 

2) Cataloging should be the subject of broad rather than special 
legislation, 

The subcommittee after consideration believes this is not a justifiable 
objection. Broad legislation was in existence and failed. 

Only 87,000 items used by the civilian functions of the Government 
have thus far been cataloged. The total estimate required for cata- 
loging is approximately 500,000; while the military have 4,000,000,000 
items of which approximately 800,000 only have been identified and 
cataloged. 

3. The Comptroller General commenting upon the proposed bill 
stated that he preferred to rely upon cataloging and standardization 
by directive; but since H. R. 7405 only confirms the organization and 
principles adopted by administrative action he doubted that the bill 
would accelerate the program. With this position the subcommittee 
is in complete disagreement in view of the evidence before it. 

The evidence is. that mandatory legislation is required LO give 
stability and continuity to the program expressed in House Resolution 
Q7 

With these recommendations the bill, H. R. 7405, is recommended 
favorably to the full committee. 

The CuarkmMan. Now members of the committee, this is the report 
and analysis of H. R. 7405, as submitted by the subcommittee 

| want at this pomt to congratulate the subcommittee for the 
thoroughness in which they considered this measure. I] sat in with 
them repeatedly and I know of no legislation that has been more 
carefully considered in every detail than this proposed bill 

But there are some clarifying amendments suggested by the Depart- 
ment that the subcommittee has recommended that [T think the full 
committee should adopt. 

Now let’s take them up one by One. 

Mr. Harpy May [ make one other observation so I am not too 
badly misunderstood about the observation T made a while ago. J] 
thoroughly subseribe to the objectives of this legislation I have the 
same reservation, which Mr. Courtney said the subcommittee did not 
have, with respect to the prospect that this legislation will accelerate 
the program, 

One basis is that | am not unpressed with the accomplishme nts of 
the Munitions Board up to this time and I don’t know whether you 
ouldn’t find a better agency to put this proposition under 
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Now they have had authority to do it. It could have been done 
if there had been any earnest desire on the part of the Munitions 
Board to do it. T haven’t been any more impressed with their accom- 
plishments in this field than I have in some other fields with which | 
have had some contact. Now that is my basie difficulty. 

The CHatrmMan. My answer to that is that the Director has com- 
plete authority and he is not under the wing of the Munitions Board. 
He is merely in the organization of the Munitions Board. The 
Munitions Board is not the boss of this cataloging. The Director of 
the Ageney set up by the language of the bill is the fountainhead; ts 
that correct, Mr Courtney? 

Mr. Courtney. That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrmMan. Exactly. We had to put him somewhere. In- 
stead of leaving him out in the open, we say that vou shall be in the 
framework of the Munitions Board, but the Munitions Board can’t 
throttle the Director 

Mr. H&perr. That is correct 

The CHairman. The Director has the authority by the plain lan- 
guage of the statute 

Mr. Harpy. | wish I could share your optimism. Of course, | 
don’t care what kind of direction vou put in legislation. Unless vou 
have a will to carry the thing out and properly, it isn’t going to be 
done. 

The Cuairman. All right. Let’s seen how positive it is 


There is hereby established within the Munitions Board of the Department of 
Defense, the Defense Supply Management Agency, hereinafter referred to as tl 
Agenes This Ageney shall develop a single catalog system and related supply 
standardization program 

It doesn’t say the Munitions Board, but it says the Agency. The 
directing head is the boss of it and not the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Courrney. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Now any criticism of the Munitions Board doesn’t 
naturally follow because so much authority is given the Director of 
the Agency that he can run it notwithstanding that he is not in 
accord and sympathy with the views of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Harpy. | wish my experience with Government justifies the 
kind of conclusion that vou arrive at. 

Mr. Héperr. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. Task Mr. Elston and Mr. Cole and Mr. Anderson, 
isn't that what we are trving to do? 

Mr. Harpy. 1 think that is right, that is what vou are trving to do, 

The CHatrman. Then if we don’t do it, we will amend it to make it 
positive that the accomplishment shall not have to be in accordance 
with the views of the Munitions Board, but in accordance with the 
views of the Director and his group that are merely housed within the 
Munitions Board. 

Mr. Harpy. To whom is he responsible? 

Mr. Courtney. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that probably the answer to one ques- 
tion raised by Mr. Hardy is contained in our paragraph or sub- 
paragraph F of section 5. We cover that in the review of the proposed 
amendments and deletions of the Secretary of Defense. One of the 
controversies had to do with the finality of decision to be made by the 
Director of the Agency 
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In this bill we have provided that the authority of the Director is 
final, 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. And can only be reviewed by the Secretary of 
Defense himself to remove the Director from any interference by the 
numerous boards and committees within the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Bares. That is not what it says in G. 

Mr. Harpy. I shall not pursue this further, but IT want my position 
to be clear. I don’t have the confidence in the accomplishment under 
this bill which I would like to hope that we would achieve. 

The CuarrmMan. That may be true, but nevertheless it is a step in 
the right direction and we are clothing the Director with all the power 
that we think ean accomplish the objective. 

He can’t be interfered with by the Munitions Board 

\MIr. ANprerson. Mr. Chairman, 

The CHairMan. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. Might I observe for Mr. Hardy's benefit) that 
following the passage of Public Law 152 and the passage of Concurrent 
Resolution 97, both of which have been referred to and both of which 
were permissive and only expressed the intent of Congress, the 
Munitions Board tried to carry out this cataloging and standardiza- 
tion program under a series of committees and directors who had no 
authority and it was not until February 11 of this vear that a director 
of the cataloging and standardization was set up within the Munitions 
Board who had the authority to do the job and we have seen, this 
subcommittee, more progress since our hearings started in cataloging 
and standardization than the departments were able to report in 
three previous vears 

So by writing this legislation, we give the authority to that Director 
that he has by directive, but we insure the fact that it will not be taken 
away from him by another directive to be issued after Congress ad- 
journs. 

Mr. Harpy. Just let me make one further observation. IT might 
hope that this thing would accomplish its desired purposes, with one 
provision only, and that is that vour committee stays right behind this 
thing and sees that it works. Otherwise, I don’t believe it is going to 
work 

Mr. Exston. They do have to report to Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that, but a report to Congress doesn’t 
mean anvthing unless Congress takes that report and does something 
with it. 

Mr. Anprerson. I agree with the gentleman, that this committee 
should stay on their backs to see the job is done. 

The CrarrMan. Let’s take up the proposed amendments. The 
first amendment is after the word “inspection” in the title. The 
committee suggests vou add the word “packaging” so it would read 
“the more efficient use of supply testing, inspection, packaging, and 
acceptance facilities and services,’ 

Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Now the next amendment is on page 3, line 14 


\I HHarpy. You have one right on line 1. 
Mr. Courtney. | am sorry, Mr. Chairman. Page 2, on line | 
In the print which the committee ha 


The CHarrMa? You haven’t that dowa here to adopt 
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Mr. ANprrson. No 

The CuarrMan. You are talking about the amendments to be 
adopted. 

Mr. Courtney. Iu any event, the iiaanr amendment the staff 
and the subcommittee feel is not necessary and should not be adopted. 

The CoarrmMan. Let us take up the ones the committee is offering 
which is the ones I am ealling out now. 

On page 8, line 14, strike out the word “possible”? and put in th 
word “‘practical.”” And on line 16, strike out “elimination of duplica- 
tions in’ and substitute “most efficient use of” 

Without objection, those amendments are agreed to. 

Then the next one is on page 

Mr. Courrney. Page 6, Mr. Chairman 

The CuatRMANn. Wait. The next one is on page 6. line 12, aftet 
the words “Department of Defense ss 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, pave 6, line 10, the dates are to b 


changed. 

The Cuarrman. All right, line 10, strike out January 1 and put 
January 51 and make it July 31 instead of July 1 

Now what is that next one there? 

Mr. Courtney. That is in connection with reports, Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. I understand that. On page 6, line 12 [ can’t 
read it here. 

Mr. Etsron. Aside. 

The CrarrMan. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Courtney. It adds the words 

The CuarrmMan. And “for the previous six months between July 
and December 31 and January 1 and June 30, respectively” 

Mr. Courrnry. That is ri en 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to 

Mr. Courtney. Now, the same type of amendment on the top of 
page 7, Mr. Chairman, with respect to standardization. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, without objection that is agreed 1 

Now, Mr. Courtney, I want to see about this amendment wht ‘ih Is a 
very important amendment suggested by the Department 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, that is proposed. 

The CuarrMan. “Nothing within this act’ —now that is correct 
we have to do that. Now let me get that amendment. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, that is proposed as section 13 and 
to ch: ange the number of the present section 15 to section 14. 

The CnatrMan. Now read that: 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed to mitigate the authority of the mili- 
tary departments in the Department of Defense to carry out their assigned mis- 
s10ons. . 

That is highly important. 

My. Courtney. That is correct, Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrMan. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to 

Now those are all the amendments that the subcommittee has to 
offer to the full committee. Now what is the desire of the full com- 
mittee in regard to the bill as amended? ~All in favor of H. R. 7405 as 
their name is called vote “ave” and all opposed vote “no” 

Mr. Bares. Are we going to discuss these “do not adopt” amend 
ments? 

The Cuatrman. No. Thev are rejected by the subcommittee 








(10 ahead. 
Roll eall.) 

Mir. Smarr. It is unanimous, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. Is a quorum present? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How many do we lack? 

Mr. Smarr. One. 

The CHarrMan. See if we can find one membe: 

A quorum is present 

Mr. Kilday, you want to vote on H. R. 7405 as amended? 

Mr. Kitpay. Ave. 

The CHarrmMawn. The bill is unanimously reported and I will ask Mr. 
Hébert as the chairman of the subcommittee to report the bill, file 
the report, and go before the Rules Committee and get the rule and 
take such necessary steps to take the bill up. 


H. R. 7344, 82d ¢ 2d s 
A BILL To authorize the 5 tary of Defense to ler rtain Army, Navy, and Air For equipment, 
snd pr i tain ser es to the Boy Scouts of A ica for use at the Third National Jamboree for the 


Boy scouts, and for ther purposes 

be t enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secretary of Defense is hereby au- 
horized, under such regulations as he may prescribe, to lend to the Boy Seouts 
of America, a corporation created under the Act of June 15, 1916, for the use and 
accommodation of the approximately fifty thousand Seouts and officials who are 
to attend the Third National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts to be held during the 
period beginning in June 1953, and ending in July 1953 at Irvine Ranch, Irvine, 
Orange County, California, such tents, cots, blankets, commissary equipment, 


4] 


lays, refrigerators, and other equipment and services as may be necessary or 





th 


eT | 

b) Such equipment is authorized to be delivered at such time prior to the 
holding of such jamboree, and to be returned at such time after the close of such 
jamboree, as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of Defense and the National 
Council, Boy Seouts of America. No expense shall be ineurred by the United 
States Government for the delivery, return, rehabilitation, or replacement of 


nen equipment. 
Cc TI e Secretary of Defense, before delivering such property, shall take from 
the Boy Seouts of America a good and sufficient bond for the safe return of such 
1 


property in good order and condition, and the whole without expense to the 


H. R. 7344 


The CHatrmMan. Now, members of the committee, while we are 
waiting on a quorum, here is a bill introduced by Mr. Johnson, 7344, 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense Lo lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Foree equipment, and provide certain services to the Boy 
Scouts of America for use at the Third National Jamboree for the 
3ov Scouts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Johnson, is there any comment vou want to make on this? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, this bill is identical with the bill we 
passed several years ago. In fact, two bills have been passed, one of 
which is identical with this and one of which was slightly different 
because we sent the Seouts overseas 

All it does is proy ide for the loaning’ of equipment LO the Boy Scouts 
under a bond which will take care of anything that is broken or lost 
Or any damage to if 

The CuatrMan. It is to be in June 1953 and it is to be out in Cali- 
fornia? 

Mir. Jounson. Yes, sir, Irvine, Calit 
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The CHatrMan. I talked with the Department and the representa- 
tives of the Boy Scouts and they said it is necessary to pass it this far 
in advance so they can get all the arrangements made. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correet, sir. 

The CuatrrmMan. Any objection to favorable consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, ts this identical with the approval 
that is usually granted to the organized veterans? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know that, but it is identical with the bill 
that we passed for the Boy Scouts for a national jamboree several 
years ago. 

The CuarrMan. Congress created the Boy Scouts about 30 years 
ago and there are only five Members in Congress who voted for that 
resolution. We are going to have a little ceremony on the 2d day of 
May. 

This is very important legislation. It means a great deal to the 
youth of America and it means a great deal in giving them an oppor- 
tunity to provide the arrangements this far in advance. 

Without objection 

Mr. Cone. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire why, of all the 
fine places in the country to hold this jamboree, this place called Irvine 
should be the one that should be designated? 

Mr. Jounson. It’is a nice, big, open, California ranch where these 
boys can be free from the city temptations and things like that, and 
they can live out under the open skies in California. 

Mr. Bares. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jounson. And be inspired by the comradship and the speeches 
and all those sort of things. I can’t think of a more delightful place 
to meet. 

Mr. Cots. The gentleman’s answer satisfies me. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentleman from 
California gave consideration to having this affair in up-State New 
York? 

Mr. Jounson. The Boy Scouts selected the site. I didn’t But | 
commend them for their good judgment. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Johnson, report the bill and place it on the 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 


ACQUISITION OF PLANTS SUGGESTED BY DIFFHRENT DEPARTMENTS 


The CuatrMan. The next order of business before the committee is 
the acquisition and disposal of various plants that has been suggested 
by the different departments. 

Now the Army bas 28, 19, 30, and 31, that has been cleared by the 
committee. The Navy has No. 3. The Air Force has 53, 55, 56, 58, 
and 60. All of these have been circularized among the committee and 
have met the standards required by the committee. 

I want to say that each and every one of them has been carefully 
looked into by Mr. Kelleher and myself as well as the subcommittee, 
and we are on sound ground. 

Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, what was it we just passed a minute 
avo? Wego so fast here. 
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The Cuatrman. You have to think fast when you are on this 
committee. 

Mr. Gavin. The Boy Scout bill. 

The CHatRMAN. We just passed H. R. 7405. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. There was something before that 
that I wasn’t sure of. 

The CuatrmMan. The next bill was the Boy Scout bill. » 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

The CuarkMan. And the next bill was the resolution agreeing to the 
projects, the numbers which I called off, which you and every other 
member had an opportunity to examine and which have been 
examined, 

Mr. Harpy. There was one that I wasn’t sure was in that list, was 
the reason I asked. 

The Cuoatrman. Which one is it? 

\MIr. Harpy. That is the one involving the location 

Mr. Ketitener. Twenty-nine. 

The CuarrmMan. Acquisition No. 29. I read it out. 

Mr. Harpy. You read them out so fast, you don’t give us poor 
country boys a chance to follow. 

The CHarrman. What is 29? 

Mr. Ketiurner. Twenty-nine is the acquisition of 16 acres for 
$62,000 for the jet propulsion laboratory at California Tech, you 
objected to that, Mr. Chairman, and I obtained appraisals aad 
photographs of the area and you were persuaded that the value was 
sound, 

Mr. Harpy. The question that was in my mind, as I recollect, was 
iat it was originally estimated to cost $2,000 an acre. 

The CuarrMan. Cost $3,800 

Mr. Harpy. Now, approximately $4,000 an acre is an awful lot of 
money to pay for rent. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. So I took it up with the Depart- 
ment. Thesame thing wasinmy mind. I went to the Department 
what does the report sav? 

Mr. Kettener. Actually, we didn’t write a letter. I called them 
uid they sent up an appraisal to be reviewed together, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I can’t argue about what the value of 
that land is. IT don’t have any idea of what its value is. But how 
they can miss it by 100 percent, estimated value, is a little hard for 
me to see 

This business of paving $4,000 an acre for what I believe is vacant 
land—if we are going to continue this policy of letting our real estate 
costs just double on us in a relatively short period of time, we are not 
going to be able to stay ia business very long. 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield to me? I have to pass 
on these and they are very hard to pass on sometimes, for some of the 
reasons you mentioned. But in this case that is in a tremendously 
built-up metropolitan area. You have no idea, unless you live out 
in that part of the world, how land values have raised out there during 
the last 10 years. 

It is right near Pasadena and it is wholly meshed in with the Los 
Angeles area where you have two and a half million people in a very 
small area. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that a residential area? 


tl 
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Mr. Jounson. I don’t know. It is partly residential and partly 
built up with industry. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wanted to raise this question. If it is a resi- 
dential area, and [ understood that it probably was, | would like to 
inquire as to what would be the price if the area was subdivided and 
sold for building sites? 

Mr. Jounson. That is probably what the thing is based on. Every- 
thing is potential building areas out there. 

Didn’t I reject this one also? 

Mr. Kettener. Yes, sir, vou questioned it. 

The CHarrMan. I questioned it. 

Mr. Jounxson. We had the investigation made by appraisers that 
we think are reliable and responsible. It is potential land adjoining 
these cities out there that can be used for resideaces, for industry, 
and for every other thing. 

Mr. Gavin. Why put it in a highly congested area? If they want 
to expand a few vears from now, they won’t have any room to move. 
Why don’t they put it in an area where they have a lot of room to 
move? 

The Cuarrman. This is a laboratory and it has to be adjacent to 
certain activities. 

Now if there is any hesitancy, we will pass it over. Take out 
No. 29 for further investigation. Strike 29 out. 

Mr. Ke_uener. Yes, sir. 

The CoatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. I am worried about it from a policy standpoint 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Without objection, the balance of them 
is agreed to. 

Now members of the committee, that finishes—oh, there is this: 
Let there be order. The Department desires the use of emergency 
funds for the construction of an officers mess at Red River Arsenal, 
Texarkana, Tex. The facilities were destroyed by fire in November 
1951. 

Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Keturner. Yes, sir. The Department wishes to spend 
$105,376 for the construction of a new officers open mess at Red 
River Arsenal, Texarkana, Tex. This facility is to replace the former 
structure which was destroyed by fire on November 15, 1951. 

This money has been appropriated and authorized in Public Law 
155 and Public Law 254 of the first session of this Congress. 

The CHarrMAan. Without objection, we interpose no objection. 

Mr. Havenner. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Havenner. | ask unanimous consent that I may be recorded 
as voting in favor of the cataloging bill. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, Mr. Havenner is given that 
right. 

The next one is the use of emergency fund for reconstruction of 
QM clothing sales store at Camp Stoneman, Calif. The structure was 
burned in November of 1951. 

Mr. Keviener. That is $49,078, to reconstruct that facility, and 
the same situation obtains. 
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The authority exists and money has been appropriated. 

The CuarrMan. Without 

Mr. Kinpay. What types of sales store is this? 

Mr. Ker_iener. Quartermaster clothing sales store, it is called, 
Mr. Kalday. 

Mr. Kintpay. Is that for officers or enlisted men clothing? 

Mr. KeLtitener. It says 

The QM clothing sales store at Camp Stoneman is a very important facility 

t the main processing point for troops going overseas and more important, 

Korean returnees are here reequipped. 

So it must be one of the general stores that issues to enlisted men 
and officers where they can get 

Mr. Kinpay. | would like to ask Mr. Hébert if the Department 
didn’t make the commitment that they would only establish three 
QAM clothing sales stores at the time your committee was functioning? 

Mr. Héperr. | don’t recall what the commitment was. I am 
vague on it, but I believe it was three of them at the time. But | 
would have to refer to the record to see what limitation the committee 


Sel 


Mr. Kiipay. | understand the commitment made to your sub- 
committee has not been lived up to. They have opened quarter- 
master sales stores for officers’ uniforms in many, many places. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Suppose you look into that, because there are a 
ereat many that don’t think these stores should be opened up so 
numerously as they have been in the past. 

Hold that one up and be prepared to advise the committee next 


‘Tuesday 

Now members of the committee, that finishes the work. I am 
asking the House leadership to try To set down some tune during next 
week the rule for consideration of the Marine Corps bill. Il want to 
vet that on the floor of the House sometime next week, at least, | am 
hoping SO 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Chairman, may [ have unanimous consent 
to vote for the bill that was passed? 

The CuairmMan. Without objection, Mr. Cunningham. 

Now, this is off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the 
U.S.S. Trigger, the latest and best postwar submarine, is still at the 
Navy Gun Factory and the members of the committee are particularly 
invited to inspect it. It will be there through Thursday of this week 

The CHairMan. Oh, ves. Off the record 

Discussion off the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Arrange for all of them to be down there at 2 
oO cloek. 

We will take a recess until next Tuesday. That winds up every- 
thing. (Whereupon, at 11 a. m., Tuesday, April 29, 1952, the com- 
mittee was adjourned to 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 6, 1952.) 
ro 
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[No. 75] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 7714 ‘‘TO AMEND THE UNI- 
VERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES”’ 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 6, 1952. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the committee, presiding. 

The CHairman. Let the committee come to order. 

The first business before the committee this morning is a report 
from Subcommittee No. 1, Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee, on H. R. 7714, 
a bill to amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, this 
bill would authorize the President to retain National Guard or Air 
National Guard units, unit organizations and equipment thereof, 
exclusive of the individual members thereof, in the active Federal 
service for a total of five consecutive years. 

Section 21 of Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, which is the 
nixgrsal Military Training and Service Act, authorizes the President 


‘$0 éfa@er into active military and naval service of the United States 


a 
pons 
~~ 

: 
— 


“for &period not to exceed 24 consecutive months any or all members 
-4nd‘Wnits of any and all Reserve components of the Armed Forces of 
‘the ®hited States. 
> There is no authority to retain the units longer than 24-month 
tPeried specified in the act. The bill before the committee would 
@llow the President to retain the unit organizations and equipment in 
‘ederal service for a total period of five consecutive vears, which time 
includes 24 months set forth in Public 51. It should be clearly under- 
stood that this bill does not authorize the retaining of the personnel 
longer than the period set forth in Public 51. 

The CuatrMan. Twenty-four months. 

Mr. Brooks. Which is 24 months, but only authorizes the retention 
of the unit designations and equipment. 

At the end of the 5-vear period or sooner if possible, the unit 
designations, together with the pertinent records, colors, histories, 
trophies, and other historical implements, will be returned to the 
several States. 

Under the terms of the bill, another unit will be established in the 
State while its unit is in Federal service. This unit will carry the same 
designation as the unit in Federal service, with the exception of letters 
“NG,” that is, National Guard. NGUS, National Guard United 
States, will follow the numerical designation of the unit. 

An example will serve to best explain the bill. The Forty-fifth 
Division from Oklahoma is now in Federal service in Korea, but under 
the provisions of Public Law 51, the division and the individual 
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members thereof are due to be released to inactive duty and return to 
the State of Oklahoma in the near future. 

The bill would allow the Forty-fifth Division to be retained in 
Federal service and would provide for the establishment of another 
Forty-fifth Division to be known as the Forty-fifth NGUS Division to 
be established in the State of Oklahoma. 

The division to be established in Oklahoma will be issued equip- 
ment and would in all respects serve as a duplicate of the division 
retained in Federal service. 

The Department of the Army pointed out that it would be uneco- 
nomical and would cause an administrative burden to return the 
Forty-fifth Division to Oklahoma, and then to require to replace it 
with another division, either by calling another National Guard 
division to active duty or creating another division. 

At the present time, the Forty-fifth Division of Oklahoma is com- 


prised of more than 50 percent draftees who are not from the State of 


Oklahoma. If the Forty-fifth Division was returned to the State of 
Oklahoma, some place would have to be found for all of the individual 
members who are not returning to the State of Oklahoma with the 
division. 

The Department of the Army strongly favors enactment of this 
legislation and the Bureau of the Budget interposes no objection. 

The National Guard Association favors such enactment and as a 
matter of fact, polled the several States to obtain the States’ reaction 
to the legislation. 

At the last count, 43 States, Puerto Rico, and the District of Co- 
lumbia had reported as favoring the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to this report, I want to say that this 
is an economy bill as well as an equitable bill. These men who have 
been over there 2 vears are entitled to get out. But when they get 
out of the National Guard, there should be some unit into which they 
can go. If there is no local unit, they will not be able, Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen, to retain their retirement rights because they have to 
continue active and earn the points in order to build up for the retire- 
ment privileges if they have that in mind. 

Furthermore, they are entitled to come home, and if they want a 
parade and a celebration, they have it as a unit. On the other hand, 
to call out another National Guard unit which might have to be done, 
would displace about 8,000 men from normal civilian life. They would 
have to be trained and equipped. 

The testimony showed to equip one infantry division alone costs 
$57 million. Therefore, the home unit under this bill would receive 
very little equipment, until such time as the United States Army unit, 
that is, the one overseas, could be brought back with their regular 
equipment. 

I think it is a good bill. As I say, again, practically all States agree 
with it. 

I move its adoption. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the chairman this 
question: We had this up with General Collins and first there was 
some objection from some National Guard units from the various 
States. So they worked it around now where all of them agree. 
Only two States haven’t agreed, is that correct? 
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Mr. Brooks. There are five, really, that haven’t agreed. But there 
are three of the five that have no guard units that would be affected 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What States are they? 

Mr. Brooks. One of them is Ohio. 

The Cuarrman. And I want to say I wrote a letter to every mem- 
ber of the Ohio delegation and every member of these other delega- 
tions, telling them about this bill. 

Mr. Brooks. New Mexico, I believe, is the other. We teok rt 


up 
The Cuatrman. Now, it is definitely understood that the organi- 
zational unit is for 5 years, but the personnel is only for 2 years. 


That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Mr. Chairman, what are the other States 
besides Ohio? 

Mr. Ducanper. I have the States here. 

Mr. Brooks. Read all the States. 

Mr. Ducanpgr. Those States that didn’t go along with the bill: 
Iowa, New Mexico, South Dakota, Ohio, and Virginia. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I make a request in connection 
with this report? I don’t know that I shall do it, but I would like 
to have the privilege until about 3 or 4 o'clock this afternoon of 
filing additional views to complement that report, in view of the 
position which has been taken by the National Guard in Virginia, 
even though Virginia at this time is not directly affected by this bill 
since the antiaircraft units they have are expected to be returned. 

This would become permanent legislation. 

Mr. Ducanper. No. It is for 5 years. 

Mr. Harpy. All right, it would become permanent for a period of 
5 years. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And during that 5 years conditions might be changed, 
in which Virginia might conceivably be affected. 

So that in the light of the continued opposition of the adjutant 
general in Virginia, | presume expressing his views and the views of 
the Governor and the other National Guard people, I would like to 
have the privilege of filing additional views, to be given until 3 o'clock 
this afternoon. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, Mr. Hardy has the privilege. 
He can jfile it then, as a report in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t say that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiupay. I| think it is a good bill and inasmuch as the National 
Guard Association has endorsed the bill I am sure this was taken 
care of, but I think it ought to be in the record of the committee 
action. 

Is it clear that the provision of the National Defense Act under 
which a National Guard unit once given Federal recognition can’t 
be abolished without the permission of the State? In other words, 
the organization being set up as National Guard during the period 
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that the original division is gone or the original one when it comes 
back will still enjoy the protection of the National Defense Act under 
which the Federal Government can’t change the status or abolish 
the organization without the permission of the State? 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. So it is understood that that provision is thoroughly 
protected. 

Mr. Brooks. I can say further, gentlemen, it is a very interesting 
subject because either they have to bring the entire division back 
or they have to work it out in some way so that those who are entitled 
to return and get out can still be in a unit. 

The CHAIRMAN. And at the same time, the State maintains a 
National Guard organization of skeletion form back at home. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Under the command of the Governor. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpor. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a few things I think the record should contain. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Louisiana several questions. 
Is there any guaranty in this bill that the National Guard units are 
going to receive equipment? 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, ves. The bill provides for it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Of course, you are familiar with the fact that 
we have the same guaranty in writing at the present time and yet 
these National Guard units, called the home guards, have no equip- 
ment whatsoever. So if they treat the new guard unit as they are 
treating the home guard unit, why, of course, we should not expect 
any equipment. 

Now, the next question is, What about the officers of these divisions? 

Mr. Brooks. They will be taken care of in this wav: When a 
National Guard unit is called into active service, it consists of 8,000 
men, officers and men. Well, immediately you take 50 percent, or 
another 8,000 draftees to put into the unit, to fill it up to war strength. 

Now, when the unit is demobilized, of course, the 8,000 draftees are 
not a part of the original guard unit and they don’t go to the several 
States as part of the guard unit. 

Furthermore, by discharges and different releases and in various 
ways, the Army estimates after 2 years of active service the number 
which are eligible to be returned will be about 2,000, just a little over 
2,000. Therefore, what will happen in California and in Oklahoma, 
too, will be that two-thousand-and-some-odd men will be returned. 
Well, there are not enough to fill up a full division, but they will be 
equipped to the extent of at least 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I want the record to show that these National 
Guard officers having been called to active duty are still subject to 
the provisions of Public Law 51 that provides that their tour of duty 
shall be 24 months. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Now, how about the enlisted men? There is 
nothing in this bill that will extend in any way, shape, or form the 
enlistment of the 24-month period of active duty for enlisted men. 

Mr. Brooks. Not a bit. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. How about benefits? Are these men on active 
duty going to receive the same recognition from the standpoint of 
rights and benefits as the Regular? 

Mr. Brooks. The benefits are provided by separate legislation. 

ml: ’ ° . 7 . 
This doesn’t undertake to provide benefits for the officers or the en- 
listed men. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania would be 
interested in this point that was brought out, that it was testified 
that 38 percent of the officers in these National Guard units are now 
volunteering to remain and not come out even at the end of the 2-year 
period, 

Mr. Van Zanpr, Well, what I am concerned with: whether or not 
they are entitled to the same consideration as are the Regulars when 
it comes to rights and benefits? 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zann. Under existing laws, or do we have to enact other 
laws? 

The CuarrmMan. Under existing laws. 

Mr. Brooks. We have an equalization bill 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Pending. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That I would like to see taken up. 

rt. ‘ 7 ’ sd 

Phe CHarrMan. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
adjutant general of lowa is opposed to the bill in its present form, I ask 
consent to insert his letter in the hearings. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter is as follows: ) 

Des Mont s, April 29. 1942 
Hon. Paut CUNNINGHAM, 
Me mbe r of ( ONGress, Ho ise O ffice Ruilding, 
Washinaton, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The adjutant general of Iowa has received information 
to the effect that the Department of the Army has modified, to some degree, its 
position in connection with the retention of Army National Guard units in the ac- 
tive military service of the United States for a period of not to exceed five consecu 
tive vears, including the 2 vears of active Federal service prescribed by Public 
Law 599, Kighty-first Congress, as amended by Public Law 51, approved June 19, 
1951, and after the personnel of such organizations and units have been released 
from active service, as provided by the cited statutes, as the result of a series of 
conferences extending over the past several weeks with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, Chief of Staff of the Army, General and 
Special Staff of the Department of the Army, and others. 

The current proposal of the Department of the Army, reflected in a new bill 
modifying the original bill, H. R. 5472, does not meet all of the objections expressed 
by the adjutant general of Iowa in his letter to vou of April 2, 1952, pertaining to 
the subject matter. 

In essence, the modified bill amends the original bill, H. R. 5472, by providing 
for the retention of Army and Air National Guard units in conformity with the 
announced desire of the Chief of Staff of the Army. The modified bill eliminates 
the objectionable provision for the temporary allotment of so-called carrier units 
to the States, since under a plan propose by G-—3 of the Army there would be no 
necessity for the allotment and organization of such units. In lieu thereof the 
States would be authorized, upon request, to organize divisional and nondivisional 
units, the numerical designation of which would be retained, on a cadre basis, 
and which would be given the same numerical designation which they now have, 
except that the numerical designation would be followed by letters ‘“‘NGUS. 
This suffix has been deemed necessary in order to differentiate between unit. re- 


1 


tained in active Federal service and the unit or units to be organized in the States. 
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It appears that it is the intention of the Chief of Staff of the Army to press for 
the hearings on the modified bill by Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Armed 
Services Committee, and subsequently by the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
and the enactment thereof as soon as practicable. 

For the reasons that the proposed modified legislation provides for the retention 
of the unit organization and the equipment thereof, exclusive of the individual 
members thereof, in the active Federal service for a total of five consecutive vears, 
and that the difficulties of organizing and manning the proposed cadre units in 
communities from which the original units have been inducted into Federal 
service would be almost insurmountable, and for the further reason that the 
proposed arming and equipment of such cadre units on a reduced basis would 
severely handicap the training and potential operational effectiveness of such 
units, it is the conviction of the State of Iowa, as expressed by the adjutant general 
of Iowa, that the objections to the original bill, as previously reflected in tbe 
adjutant general’s letter of April 2, 1952, have not been eliminated, and it is the 
desire of the adjutant general of Iowa to further emphasize the disapproval of 
the State of Iowa of the proposed legislation as being unfavorable to the defense 
of the Nation in that it will impair the integrity of the National Guard. 

Sincerely, 
Frep CC. Tanpy, 
Brigadier General, AGC Iowa NG, 
The Adjutant Ceneral. 

Mr. Coin. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that Towa and Ohio are 
the two States having guard units which object to this bill? 

Mr. Ducanprr. No, sir. The two most affected are Ohio and 
South Dakota. South Dakota has a regimental combat team on 
active duty. 

Mr. Coir. What are the objections which those two States raise 
to the bill? 

Mr. Ducanprr. Well, the main objection is just an over-all objec- 
tion. They want their unit brought back home. I mean, their unit 
designation. 

Mr. Cote. What will be the situation after the 5 years has expired 
and this retained unit is brought back home? Will the States then 
have two units? 

Mr. Ducanprer. No, sir. They will amalgamate. 

Mr. Corr. Does this bill provide for the dissolution of the tempo- 
rary unit this bill authorizes. 

Mr. Ducanprr. I don’t think the bill provides for it. The plan 
is that the unit at home will just go together with the unit which 
comes back home at the end of the 5-year period. 

Mr. Coxe. In order to make sure that that is what will happen, 
shouldn’t the bill indicate that will happen? 

Mr. DucanpeEr. I don’t know as to that, Mr. Cole. I wouldn’t 
think that—in other words, you would have two Forty-fifth Divisions 
in Oklahoma, unless you did amalgamate them 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cour. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that hooks up with the question I was asking. 
Will the Federal recognition continue and protect the National Guard 
division from losing its Federal recognition and if so which organiza- 
ion has that protection? 

The Cuarrman. The original one. 

Mr. Corr. Well, it would seem as though this bill should specify 
that. 

Mr. Brooks. When the men return to the State, they lose their 
Federal status. 

The Cuarrman. And it will be the original guard unit. 
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Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Instead of the substitute one that is being built 
up that stays in the field. 

Mr. Coun. Well, do I understand, then after the bill is adopted, we 
will have a shell of a unit in the field? 

The CuarrMan. In the State. 

Mr. Coir. No, the one that is retained in the field, we will have 
that in name as a shell, but it will be composed of people who are 
not guardsmen? 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. That is right, exactly. All it carries is the name. 

Mr. Cots. Explain to me, further, why it isn’t possible to give that 
shell an ordinary Army designation. Why is it necessary to retain 
the National Guard designation? 

Mr. Brooxs. May I say this? Here is the way it is going to work: 
In order to retain in the field the organization you have now and the 
esprit de corps of the outfit and its history and its battle traditions, they 
want to retain the numerical set-up in the field. 

But when they come back to the State and they are transferred 
again to the State as a State guard unit, of course, the local men 
that went with it want to retain that also and therefore when the 5-vear 
period is up the whole thing is merged into the State organization, with 
all the battle flags and its traditions and everything. 

Mr. Coxe. Well, it would seem to me the main argument for retain- 
ing this unit designation is to protect the interests of those guardsmen 
who volunteer to remain, so they will continue on in service. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. And the original unit will stay out of it. 

The CHarrRMAN. Otherwise, you will just have a Federal division to 
take its place. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, one more question. 

The CuHatrMan. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. I was going to say there is one other feature which 
involves economics in this thing. 

While there are today 8 National Guard divisions which have been 
federalized, there are actually over 900 units which are affected by 
this bill. So that every division and every other smaller unit in the 
field, if you give it—for instance, the Ohio National Guard division, 
which is the ‘Thirty-seventh, when it has served its 2 vears and comes 
back to the State and then you designate the unit in the field the One 
Hundred and Thirty-seventh or some other number, that means that 
every truck, every howitzer, all the unit equipment, records and every- 
thing, has to be restenciled. 

That is all right for a battalion, but when you do it for 900 units you 
are getting into a considerable amount of money. 

Another and a more important thing: the creation of the com- 
pletely new division other than the National Guard division will 
increase the troop strength basis which has been agreed upon by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Collins does not want to do that. This will avoid it. 

Mr. Brooks. For a long period of time, you have one division 
training and one being returned to the States. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 
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Mr. Brooks. You have two divisions instead of one. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is there anything in this bill that absolutely guar- 
antees that when these units are returned to the respective States 
that the equipment will go along with the division? 

Mr. Brooks. No, the equipment doesn’t go along. The equip- 
ment stays in the field. It is too expensive to bring it back. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What does the bill provide in the way of new 
equipment, then, for these new divisions? 

Mr. Brooks. It provides that the unit established. as a National 
Guard unit in the several States shall have light equipment, until the 
whole thing is merged. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is light equipment. Does that mean just 
machine guns, and so forth? 

The CHarrMan. Well, it would give them the equipment necessary 
to carry out their military mission as a National Guard unit. It 
may not be as numerous and may not be of the same type as if you 
had a full National Guard unit back in the State. You won't have a 
full National Guard unit back in the State while its counterpart is in 
the field. 

But there will be a nucleus of it there and an organization of it 
back home. 

Mr. Smarr. General Collins testified that they would equip these 
units back in the States with sufficient arms, particularly small arms. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. To permit them to carry out their internal security 
missions to the State. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. But you are up against an equipment bottleneck here, 
Mr. Van Zandt. There simply is not enough equipment to equip 
them as a combat unit back at home, and at the same time supply 
the equipment which we are committed to in the field. 

They will, however, General Collins testified, as more equipment 
becomes available, as these cadre units are reduced, National Guard 
units and divisions back home, as they recruit up to strength—this 
bill authorizes 50 per cent officers and 25 percent enlisted persons— 
will give them more equipment as it becomes available. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The purpose of my question is this: that we are 
not always going to have General Collins as Chief of Staff. There- 
fore, someday I could see the National Guard being established purely 
as home guards and not having the heavy equipment they have at 
the present time, such as tanks and so forth. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I think the guaranty in law of that situation, 
Mr. Van Zandt, is section 111 of the National Defense Act, which 
insures that that will happen and this bill does not alter that. 

The CuarrMan. You are going to get the equipment. Any objec- 
tion to favorable consideration of the bill? 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Does this bill provide, for instance, the Forty-fifth 
Division of the National Guard which is federalized in the field, that 
there shall also be a cadre at home? 
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Mr. Brooks. Not a cadre. It provides that there shall be a 
division back home. 

Mr. Neuson. With the same numerical designation? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, the same numerical designation, but with 
National Guard United States attached to it back home. 

The CHarrman. Without objection, the bill is favorably reported. 

Mr. Brooks 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the record 
show that [ am opposed. 

Mr. Neuson. I object to it because I don’t understand it. 

The CHatrman. Then let’s see? 

Mr. Gavin. T came in late, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smarr. (Aside.) 

Mr. Brooks. I can say this: if you find a better solution, vou can 
vo to it. But it is gomg to cost hundreds of millions of dollars to 
work this thing out any other way. You just face it. 

The Cuarrman. Have we a quorum here, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, see if you can get a quorum. 

For the time being, we will pass over the bill and take up the next 


bill. 


The CHatrman. Now members of the committee, let the reporter 
turn back to the consideration of H. R. 7714. All in favor of report- 
ing the bill as recommended by the subcommittee, when your name 
is called, vote “Ave,” and all opposed vote “No.” And put this on 
the record. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, vou have 16 aves, no nay, and 1 present. 

The CHarrman. A quorum is present. The bill is passed and Mr. 
Brooks will take the necessary parliamentary steps to get the bill con- 
sidered by the House, either by rule or consent. 


H. R. 4949 


The CHatrmMan. The next bill is to approve a Senate amendment 
to H. R. 4949, a bill to authorize the free distribution of blank ammu- 
nition to veterans organizations in connection with funeral ceremonies 
for deceased veterans. 

The Senate amendment would authorize the issuance of ammuni- 
tion free of all charge, when such ammunition was to be used for burial 
service in a national cemetery. Without objection, we agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

Who is in charge of this bill? 

Mr. Ducanprr. Mr. Shafer. 

The CuatrrMan. Mr Shafer will be authorized to call up the amend- 
ment and agree to it. 

Mr. Coie. Just so we may all understand what it does, can you 
tell us how the Senate bill is different from ours? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case offered the amendment in the Senate. You will recall, 
Mr. Cole, that this committee amended the bill, the original bill, by 
making the veterans posts pay for the cost of handling and transpor- 
tation. Senator Case’s amendment was explained this way: You 
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have many small American Legion posts which are real close to a 
national cemetery. That small post performs all the ceremonies for 
those being buried in a national cemetery, regardless whether they 
are from that locality or not. Senator Case thought it unfair that 
they should have to pay for the cost of handling and transportation 
of ammunition for ceremonies for those people whom they didn’t 
even know. They are brought from other States to be buried there, 
and if the ceremony is going to be in a national cemetery the veterans’ 
posts ought to be free of all cost. 

Mr. Coie. But otherwise, the local veteran organization would pay 
transportation? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cour. I see. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, Mr. Shafer is authorized on 
behalf of the Armed Services Committee to call the bill from the 
Speaker’s table and agree to the Senate amendment. 


REAL ESTATE PROJECTS 


The CHarrMan. Now is Mr. Kelleher in here? 

Mr. KeLLeveER. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Kelleher, now what real estate projects have 
you got for consideration this morning? 

Mr. Ketuener. Four projects, Mr. Chairman: three Air Force 
and one Army. 

The CHatrMan. Call up 61 first. 

Mr. Ke_LeEHER. Sixty-one is to renew leases covering 348,000 acres 
of land in New Mexico for $242,231. 

The CHarrMan. Has that met the requirement of the committee 
and been circularized? 

Mr. KELLEHER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Any objection? 

Mr. Kevuener. No objection, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the committee interposes no 
objection. 

Now your next one is 62. 

Mr. Kr.tiener. No. 62 is the renewal of a lease covering 29,000 
square feet of space in Baltimore for $30,000. This is a three-story 
building on Charles Street and it is used for housing airmen assigned 
to Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command. There 
is no objection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. What is vour cost a square foot on that? 

Mr. Ke_itener. One dollar. 

Mr. Duruam. That ts fair enough. 

The CHatrMan. What is your next one? 

Mr. Ke_itener. Sixty-four is the acquisition of 1,214 acres for 
$119,658. This area is required for expansion of Charleston Municipal 
Airport. 

No objection, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. No objection, without objection, we interpose no 
objection. 

Now, 29 from the Army. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is the acquisition of 16 acres of land at about 
$3,400 an acre for the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Cal Tech. 
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The CHairMan. Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. Keivener. There was, but it was removed, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Does it meet the requirement? 
Mr. Kevitener. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. We interpose no objection. 

All right. 


ACQUISITION PROJECT NO. 32 


There is one item that we will have to cover in executive session, 
but before we go into executive session I want to call up a matter 
which is very important and I want this record made up in the manner 
in which I have set it out here. I call up now for reconsideration on 
the part of the Armed Services Committee, the item appearing— 
in the meantime, here, see if you can get a quorum while we are 
discussing this. 

Mr. Gavin. While you are waiting, Mr. Chairman—this is off the 
record 

The CHarrMan. We will start now. 

I called up now for the consideration by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee an item appearing in Public Law 155 which reads as follows: 


Baton Rouge Engineering Depot, Louisiana, new engineering depot, including 
acquisition of land, $2,500,000. 


Now, I desire to file in the record the hearing on Public Law 155 
when that item was before the committee. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Now, the next one is “Baton Rouge Engineer Depot, La.: New engineer depot, 
including acquisition of land’’, $2,500,000. That is on page 221. 

Mr. Doyte. 821. 

The CHatrRMAN. Eight hundred and twenty-one. 

Now, give the committee some information about that. How much land you 
propose to purchase? 

General Textror. Colonel Lovett is the supply man for the Corps of Engineers. 
I will ask him to testify to that, sir. 


Testimony or Cou. R. G. Lovett, Assistant CuiEr, Minirary Supply AND 
PROCUREMENT 


Colonel Loverr. This involves an area of 530% acres, fenced, an additional 
185 acres of easement area. It is located approximately 3 miles east of the city 
of Baton Rouge, La. 

The CHatrMan. Have you any military activity there, now? 

Colonel Loverr. None whatsoever, sir. 

The CHarkMAN. Then, this is a brand new establishment there? 

Colonel Loverr. It was built during the war, sir, in 1941 and 1942, as an 
engineer depot and was operated throughout the war as such a depot. It was 
sold after the end of the war and is now operated by a private concern. We 
propose to reacquire it. 

The CuarrmMan. The land was sold. 

Colonel Loverr. The entire installation was sold, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Then this is a case where we are going back and reestablishing 
something that was established during the war? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. We have to spend now some $2,500,000 to do it. Can you 
tell us now how much expenditure was made there during the war? 

Colonel Loverr. Approximately $7 million, sir, I understand, during the war. 

The CyarrMan. And everything was sold out—the houses and the land and 
the sanita.y facilities and the waterworks system—lock, stock, and barrel. 

Colonel Lovett. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did the city of Baton Rouge buy it? 

Colonel Lovetrr. I understand not, sir. I understand it was a private cor- 
poracion, 
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The CHatrmMan. What is it being used for now? 
Colonel Loverr. It is being operated as a private storage depot, sir. 
The CuarRMAN For commercial! use? 

Colone! Loverr. Commercial use; yes, sir. 

The CuatrrmMan. And you want to go back there now. 

Could you go somewhere else and establish this whole thing cheaper than you 
could at Baton Rouge? 

Colonel Loverr. We know of no other location, sir, where the facilities are 
in existence at the present time. 

The CHarrMan. Well, now, what facilities do you need? You have to start 
from seratech and you have to build it all over again. Now, why couldn’t vou 
locate it somewhere else, just as well as at Baton Rouge? 

Colone LOVETT. No, sir 

The CuarrMan. And would it eost you anv more monev? 

Colonel Lovetrr. No, sir: we are not going to build it all over again, sir. 
There are in existence at the present time there 520.000 feet of wart h muse s.orage 
and 250,000 square feet of shed storage, plus all the trackage and the water 

: ; 


faciliti sewer facilities, power facilities, and everything. It is a going installa- 


> 


tion at the present time. i 
The CHarrMan, Then you could utilize certain things there without requiring 
to be built? 
* Colonel Loverr. We will utilize everything that is there, sir. We have to 
build some additional installations. , 


i there than it would 


The CuarrMan, And it would be more economical to build 
MTN where else? 
Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 
The CHatRMAN. Because certain facilities are still there. 
Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrmMan. You have no idea as to what it is going to cost you? Now, 


you know this item merely states here the $2,500,000 is for various buildings you 
propose to construct there Now, you have to buy the facilities; vou have to 


buy the land; you have to buy the trackage; vou have to buy the sewerage facility; 
waterworks svstem—whatever is down there you have to buy. You have nothing 


in this bill for the purchase of it. 
M@ Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir, we estimate about $1 million. One million dollars 


s carried in here as the estimated cost of acquisition. 
Secretary BENDETSEN. That is included in the 2! million. 
Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if they carried a recapture clause in 

the contract when they sold the project. 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir, we do not It was an outright sale 

Mr. Winsteap. I wonder if you know how much you received for it when you 
sold it? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir, [ understood it was sold for $400,000. 

The CHyairman. And you spent probably $7 million I don’t see any item in 
this bill for reimbursing—what company owns it now? I may be looking at the 
wrong one 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Look at page 822, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Oh 

Colonel Loverr. A fee acquisition in the amount of $1 million. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection 

Mr. Cote. Why wasn’t the reacquisition clause put in this contract? 


Testimony oF Grorar F. Merer, ATTORNEY, Corps OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Meier. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know. It was sold by GSA and there 
were not any recapture rights reserved. 

The Cuarrman. You declared it surplus and turned it over to the General 
Services Administration and they sold it? 

Mr. Merrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Did you request any recapture clause in any of your contracts, 
when you declared this or any other installation surplus? 

Mr. Meier. Yes, sir 

Mr. WinstEAp. You requested a recapture clause? 

Mr. Merer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. How did they decide what ones would have the recapture and what 


ones wouldn’t? 
Mr. WinstEAp. The Army I understand recommended to them which ones 
they wanted to maintain the recapture clause, if I understood your answer to my 


question. That is what I meant to ask. 


a 
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The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is correct. As I understand it, in each case : 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary BenpETSEN. There was an indication by the department concerned 
as to whether or not it did or did not request a recapture clause. We will, how- 
ever, look into the records here and will provide the information involved. But 
I would assume if there was no recapture clause that the Department of the 
Army must not have requested it. Otherwise, I am sure GSA would have 
included it. I don’t understand why it wasn’t there, but we will look into it. 
(The information later furnished is as follows:) 
“1, The Baton Rouge Engineer Depot was disposed of without a recapture 


claus? for the following reasons: 





“(a) At the time of disposal in 1947, there was no indication that the installa 
tion would be required prior to the deterioration of the facilities (mobilization 
type buildings) beyond reasonable use. 

“(b) The inelusion of a restrictive recapture clause would have made extremely 
difficult the disposal of the facility and in addition would have considerably 


lowered the sale value.’”’ 
Mr. Cote. Do you know whether the Government realized a higher price it 


sales where they did not require a recapture claus a n those where they did 
Secretary BeNDETSEN. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Coie. They got a higher price for it? 

Secretary BeNpDETSEN. Yes, that was true, 


Mr. Cour. In this case it was a 87 million property, \ h was sold withou 
the recapture clause for 400,000. I would hat to nk ot wha eC propert 
would ha sold if tl had had 1! ( eal 

Secretary BENDETSEN. So would I, Mr. Co 

Mr Doyut What « ments Mr ‘ ) i ( epartme! 
deciding whether or not there shoul ! w Manv me 
would enter into that decision 

Ss tar SENI SEN. The CES i , 


| " 
Canvass O ha ired to be x ( } ; 
General BARI | rh 
Secr B Csi Chi UT ! 
ii poard office! Ih rb dg to \ a 


Armv can hold. Of course, vou have » look a ' ry ! ‘ 








hindsight, but throug] perspect é 
almecst immediately following the close of the war 

Then that board makes its report and recommendation and 1 Art 
makes a thorough canva f the recommendation again. 7 conside! 
at that time in the light of all th ircumstances Vv Ci Tes a& us r 
didn’t apparently for one here, ] then round-rol , to the other servi 
in the Department of Defense to determine if they ear eau If they ear 
then it is declared surplus, after going throug! at process. And in the proce 
thes normall ask that @ recapture Clause ( i ead ( 1ie. WHICH 
apparel did not do here. That, in general, is the pro 


Mr. Doy1 Why wouldn’t they ask one in this sort of case? What particular 
type ol 
clause. Why \ ey 

Secretary BeNDETSEN. The only reason I could assigi lam not familiar with 
this case specifically. I asked about it during the hear 
same concern you show. 

The CHarrMan. Well, I would say the only reason they didn’t ask for it is 
they didn’t think about it. , 

Mr. Price. They didn’t foresee any future use. 

The CHatrMaAn. That is right. Now, as this hearing unfolds, all this goes to 
show the soundness and the justification of having a review of these things or this 
committee knowing something about it. 

Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman, could I ask 

The CHatRMAN. And notwithstanding the fact, we find the Army, the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Department of the Air Force resisting as vigorously as 
they know how the cooperation, the opportunity to review what takes place in 
the Department by this committee. That just makes our case that much stronger. 

Now, you would be in a far better position if you had said at Baton Rouge we 


} 


declared it surplus—before it was declared surplus if you had made the presenta- 


. } M4 » ‘ 
rT) » | \ 1 ‘nv Te rift i? a ‘ ; ’ , + . 
ement would enter into it? ou said v generally ask for recapture 


wouldn’t they in this cas 
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tion to the committees of Congress and if they said go ahead and declare it surplus, 
we would be precluded from anything because we would be a party to it. Yet 
the Army doesn’t want that to happe n. : 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Secretary, this amount you have in here of $1 
million for the acquisition, is that an estimate or have there been some negotia- 
tions to see what it would cost to acquire that? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. No, that is an estimate. 

Colonel Loverr. That is purely an estimate, sir. There have been some 
negotiations, but I understand those negotiations broke down. It is probable 
that the entire acquisition is going to be thrown into condemnation. 

The CHarRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Loverr. Thrown into the courts. 

The CHarrMaANn. Without objection, we approve $2,500,000 at Baton Rouge 
Enezineer Depot, La. 





5 the CuairMan. I desire to file in the record a letter dated January 
, 1952, from Senator Tydings to the chairman of the Armed Services 
% ‘ommittee. I think I better read that letter. Read that letter. 
Mr. Keviener. Yes, I have a copy of it, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHarrMan. All right, read the letter. 
Mr. Keviener. This is a letter of January 22, 1952, from former 
Senator Tydings to the chairman. 


Dear Mr. Chairman: In Public Law 155, Eighty-second Congress, chapter 434, 
known as H. R. 4914, an act to authorize certain construction at military and 
naval installations and for other purposes, there appears an item as follows 


“CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


“Baton Rouge Engineer Depot, Louisiana: New Engineer Depot, including 
acquisition of land, $2,500,000.” 

This property belongs to us. On June 26, 1951, the United States Air Force, 
through its agent, Machine Products Co., Inc., leased approximately two-thirds 
of this property at $219,816 per annum—— 


Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for just a moment to 
get clear in my mind where the Senator says: “This property belongs 
to us.”’ Whom is he talking about? 

The CuarrMan. You will see. He signs the name later on. 

Mr. Ketiener. Presumably the firm of Davies, Richberg, Tydings, 
Beebe & Landa, which is the letterhead on this letter. 

Mr. Coie. You mean this property belongs to that firm? 

Mr. Kevxener. It is not clear, actually, Mr. Cole, whether that is 
so or not. 


On July 10, 1951, notwithstanding the above lease, the United States Army 
engineers entered condemnation proceedings for the property in the courts of 
Louisiana. There the matter is now pending, although in the 6 months that the 
United States Army engineers have had acutal physical possession of the property, 
they have utilized only about 5 percent of the storage space available. 

Since the law says that before actual payment is made in acquiring property of 
this character, the Seeretary of the Army shall come into agreement with the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and House, we are calling these facts 
to your attention for the following reasons: 

1. We believe we can abundantly show that if any branch of the Department of 
Defense desires to use this property during the present emergency, we can submit, 
in lieu of what we understand of the contemplated actions of the United States 
engineers in condemning the property, an alternate plan involving less money, 
which will give the United States Army engineers tbe property in question for as 
long as they desire it. 

We therefore trust that no final approval of this item by your committee will 
take place until you have given us an opportunity to call all the facts to your 
attention. We believe we can show you that many thousands of dollars can be 
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saved for the United States Government, while making our property available to 
it at one and the same time. 
We would appreciate an acknowledgement of our letter, and will await your 
further advices. 
With best wishes and kindest regards. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Baton Roucre WAREHOUSE Co. 
Mitiarp E. Typinas, Attorney. 


The CHarrMan. Now, I desire to put in the record a letter from 
the chairman of the Armed Services Committee, dated January 24, 
1952, to former Senator Tydings. , 

Read that letter. 

Mr. KeLuLeveER. Yes, sir. 


Dear Senator Typinas: I have your letter of January 22, 1952, concerning 
the condemnation proceedings instituted by the Department of the Army to 
obtain a leasehold interest in the Baton Route Engineer Depot in Louisiana and 
future action which may be taken to acquire fee title to the property. 

I have asked my staff to investigate this matter and present to me all of the 
facts. I wish to assure vou that no final approval of this action will be given 
until after careful analysis and full consideration by my committee. 

I appreciate your offer of assistance in this respect and I hope I may eall upon 
you for such aid as may be necessary in arriving at a final determination with 
respect to the acquisition of this property. 

Sincerely, 
Cart Vinson, Chairman. 


The CuarrMan. Now, I desire to file in the record a letter dated 
February 21, 1952, from Senator Williams, of Delaware. 

Read the letter. 

Mr. Keuueder (reading): 


Dear ConacrRessMAN Vinson: This is in reference to the reacquisition by the 
Army of the military installation known as the Baton Route Engineer Depot, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

As you know, $2,500,000 was authorized for this purpose by the Military and 
Naval Construction Act, Publie Law 155 of the EKighty-second Congress, and 
the law provides that the appropriate department of the military service come 
into agreement with the Committee on Armed Services of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to these real estate actions. 

In connection with the present court order entered in condemnation proceedings 
for the acquisition of title to this property, I desire to ascertain the present owners 
thereof. It is my understanding that in this connection there is a letter on file 
in your committee from former Senator Millard Tydings which indicates that 
his law firm, viz, Davis, Richberg, Tydings, Beeby & Landa, owns the property. 
It would be appreciated if you would furnish me with a copy of Senator Tydings’ 
letter. 

Your cooperation is very much appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun J. WiLutams. 


The CHairMan. Now, I desire to put in the record a letter from the 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee to Senator Williams. 
Mr. Keviener. This letter is dated February 25, 1952. 


DEAR SENATOR WiLirAMs: In keeping with your request of February 21, there 
is hereto attached a copy of the letter which I received from Hon. Millard Tydings, 
attorney for the Baton Rouge Warehouse Co., with reference to the Baton Rouge 
Engineer Depot, Baton Rouge, La. 

There is also attached a self-explanatory copy of my response to the corres- 
pondence. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart VINSON, Chairman, 











The CHarrmMan. Now, I desire to put in the record a letter from 
Jess Larson, who is the head of GSA, dated February 26, 1952, 
which was printed in the Congressional Record, which will hardly 
require being read now unless some member wants it read. , 

Mr. Kinpay. Read it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now, read the letter whieh Mr. Larson 
wrote Senator Williams, which was printed in the Congressional 
Record. 

Mr. Ketnener. This letter is dated February 26, 1952. 


Dear SENATOR WixitirAMs: Reference is made to vour letter dated January 29 
1952, requesting a detailed development of the history of the handling of the 
B Rouge Engineering Depot, Baton Rouge, La., by the General Services 








inh istration 

A sur of records which entailed a lengthy examination of files both in the 
central office and the field has now been completed. The information developed 
is s forth immediately below. 

Le ption: The industrial portion of the original facility contained 530.5 
acres of fee-owned land and 185.5 acres of perpetual easements. This propert 
was comprised of approximately 70 buildings and structures, of which were 6 
major buildings containing about 780,000 square feet. The related personality 
which should be ‘“‘personalty”’ 

ol ( ( ) Piet 0 or ! ! 3 1 rhlisce Leos 
} i ¢ 1) iL tie ( » CO i 1 105 yA4 ol wid which was 
( ead Ss agri¢ I i I 

Z Sa s price: The 1ustrin:’ portion of the taciuity ions With the personaity, 
Was Orit id b he War Assets Administration o August 19, 1948. to 
Ss burg Hide & kur Co., Baton Rouge, La., for $440,585 The purehaser de 
{ ed i Cl s returned to rc odv of War As s Administration 
( i Lt) i+ 

» Tra er of proper Phe 103.59 ol rr 1 id was assigned to 
t Credit Adimi Oo June 14, 1946, f lispo nd the files indi 
( - ad is di sed Ob DY | fi \dim l racviol 
tl I ii 5 of New Orlea 

Mir (5 1X. For how much, does it sav? 

Mr. K HER. It does not say 1 can find that out and I will 
(vr } ] »>VO 

Rt ‘ Vas read tised for sealed bids 
{ I ! J { priority Iders, and u | July 
y 949 0 ) () t } Seidet ch & Dief ha 
) { i P I Wa I ia ff ent The 
{ I avy ¢ ed To negotiated ale Jack Ma ‘ & Associate i 
( r, J iter kr as the Baton Rouge Ware! se Co., Ine., submitted 
al } f S205.000 [Two othe olfer were submit ] yt by Seldenbach «& 
1) ntha amount of S125,000 and the other by Rudv Prins Co., Dallas 
Lex i Fa P< i ‘ make an offer to purchase Dut proposed to lease the 
pre i for a period of 2 vears at $2,250 a month subject to the acceptance of 
an option to purchase at the end of 2 vears for the sum of $225,000. The regional 
( e of the War Assets Administration econeluded that it was to the advantage 
of the Government to aecept the offer of the Baton Rouge Warehouse Co., Ine., 


because of deterioration of buildings and increasing maintenance costs. 

he regional director of War Assets Administration advised Jack Motley on 
September 23, 1949, that his offer of $205,000 had been accepted, subject to 
certain terms and conditions, including manner of payments clearance by the 
Department of Justice, and right of entry and assumption of custody of the 
facility as of 12:01 a. m. on October 1, 1949. An amendment was made to the 
offer of acceptance changing the date of assumption of custody of the facility to 
Qetoner Ae A 1949, which amen iment Was accepted by Jack Motley, president, 
Baton Rouge Warehouse Co., Ine. 

>. Rentals: At the time the War Assets Administration disposed of the facility 
rentals were being received in the sum of $1,264 per month from private enterprise. 
There was also a charge of $3 per railroad car for switching which amount was not 
converted to the Government, but rather to the railroad companies. 














6. Representative of the Government: The sale of ‘this facility was conducted 
by Karl KE. Wallace, regional director, War Assets Administration, who now holds 
the position of regional director, General Services Administration, Dallas, Tex. 
7. Purpose of construction of facility: The files reflect that the facility was de- 
clared surplus by the Corps of Engineers on June 5, 1947, and that its prior use 
had been an engineering depot and back-up storage center for the New Orleans 
Port of Embarkation. 

8. Leasing or repurchase of the facility by the Government: Our records reflect 
no information relating to any currence interest of the Department of the Army in 
this site. 

9. Storage of Commodity Credit Corporation commodities: Reeords of thi 
administration do not reflect any arrangements for storage contracts for the Con 
modity Credit Corporation during the period that GSA, or its predecessor, War 
Assets Administration, had custody of this property, 

It is suggested that vou may wish to get in touch with the Commodity Credit 

J 
executed at this site. 
Sincerely your 


Corporation for a report concerning anv storage contracts which mav have heer 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, the hext exhibit [ w ant to put in 
is a letter from the chairman of the Armed Services Committee to the 
Secretary of the Army, dated March 19. 1952. 

Mr. KeELLEHER (reading 

















Dar Mr. Secretary: I refer to the item in Publie Law 155. Fig second 
Congress, ! ting to the Baton Ro kngineer Depot, La Che amount 
ized in the law for this project is $2,500 000. 
As T understand the situation, the depot was built during 1942 and 1948 at 
cost of almost $3,000,000. In 1947, the Army declared this installation exeess t¢ 
its needs and turnee it over to th Assets Administration for disposal. 1 
ageneyv sold the property to the ure Hide & Fur Ce Baton Rou: 
for $440,385 Chis purchaser defaulted and the facility was returned t 
todv of War Assets Administration in Mav of 1949 The " \ 2: . 
tised for sealed bids to be received during July 1949. Or 1 was} 
Was rej ed as insuthic Phe facil en advertis for ¢ ited 
| Jack Mot} & Associates, ¢ ter, Te later Own : Baton Rouge Wars 
house Co., Ine., submitted an offer of $205,000. Two other offers wer 
submitted at that time However, the War Assets Administration made ad 
mination that the property should be sold to the Baton Ro Warehouse ¢ 
Inc., and Jack Motley was so advised in September of 1949 
Upon reviewing the testimony on this item, I note that the sum of §2.500.009 
was broken down into two major items, viz, $1,000,000 for acquisiti 0 
facility and $1,500,000 for new construction to be pla 1 or ie propel 
Was not my understanding from the test $1,000,000 
ture plat ned for the t10O ol the ) j pr fi 
$200,000 for which the itv was later to resui , Wi { 
owners of SHO00.000, 
It appears to me that this transaction represents a st unple 
need for extremely close over-all supervision of the disposal of militar | 
which may be again required for military use 
In view of the circumstances outlined above, I find mvself opposed 
accomplishment of this acquisition and [ respectfully request that none of 


money authorized for this project be expended until there has been a hearin: 
before the Armed Service Committee and a detern ination made whether 4 
best interests of the Government would not be served by reseinding the existing 
authorization. 

[ shall appreciate a prompt expression of your views with respeet to the for 
going. 

Sincerely, 
Cari Vinson, Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, read the letter from the chairman, dated 
March 20, 1952, to the Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Kevuener. This letter is dated March 27, 1952. 
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Dear Mr. Vinson: I am in receipt of your letter dated March 19, 1952, 
wherein you request that none of the money authorized ($2,500,000) for the 
Baton Rouge Engineer Depot project be expended until there has been a hearing 
before the Armed Services Committee and a determination made whether the 
best interests of the Government would not be served by rescinding the existing 
authorization. An expression of my views with respect to the foregoing is 
requested. 

I would be most appreciative if the Department of the Army was afforded an 
opportunity to present to the Armed Services Committee, at the earliest practi- 
cable date, the requirement of the Corps of Engineers for the depot and all facts 
relating thereto. 

With reference to your request that none of the moneys authorized for this 
project be expended, please be advised that an architect engineer contract bas 
already been let to Goodman & Miller, Architects, Baton Rouge, La. No further 
action will be taken toward accomplishment of additional contract work until 
we have received your concurrences. 

In the event the committee desires to question any of the terms and conditions 
of the sale of the facility by the General Services Administration to the Baton 
Rouge Warehouse Co., or those pertaining to the rental of storage space by the 
Department of Agriculture it is respectfully suggested that representatives of 
these agencies be requested to testify with respect thereto. 

Sincerely yours 
FRANK Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 

The CHarrMan. Did I not write a letter on the 20th of March 
1952 to the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Kevuener. Yes, a short letter transmitting a copy of the letter 
J just read. 

J 

rT rT ~ ° a % 

The Cuarrman. That is just sending a copy to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

; _ 4 

Mr. Kevuiexer. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Put that in the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

Marcu 20, 1952. 
Hon. Rorerr A. Lovert, 
Tae Secretary of Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In order that you may be apprised of the views of the 
Armed Services Committee with respect to the proposed acquisition of the Baton 
Rouge Engineer Depot, La., I am enclosing a copy of my letter dated March 19, 
1952, to the Secretary of the Army. 

Sincerely, 
CarL Vinson Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. The next letter is the letter of April 4, 1952, from 
the Acting Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Kettener. That is merely acknowledging receipt of your 
letter to him. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 4, 1952. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives. 

Drar Mr. CratrMan: I wish to thank you for your letter of March 20 in 
which you forwarded a copy of your letter dated March 19 to the Secretary of 
the Army with respect to the views of the House Armed Services Committee on 
the proposed acquisition of the Baton Rouge Engineer Depot, La. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wiuuiam C. Foster, Acting. 


The Cuarrman. Now, that brings us down to a letter, the Army 
Acquisition Project 32, which is before the committee now. 
Mr. Keviener. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrrman. All right. Then read the letter of April 22, 1952, 
that I wrote to the Secretary of the Army. 
Mr. KevLEnER (reading) : 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I refer to your Acquisition Project No. 32 which con- 
templates the acquisition of fee title to the Baton Rouge Engineer Depot, La., at 
an estimated cost of $574,000. I refer also to our previous correspondence con- 
cerning this proposed action and particularly to my letter of March 19, 1952, in 
which I indicated that I could not agree to this proposal if it would involve a wind- 
fall, which at that time appeared to be some five times the contemplated expendi- 
ture. 

It now appears that the valuation placed on this property is substantially less 
than the original estimate of $1,000,000. While this reduction is encouraging, it 
would still constitute a substantial windfall to the owner. In view of this, I again 
find myself in opposition to the accomplishment of this acquisition. It is my 
view that this property should be acquired only if the purchase price does not 
exceed the $205,000 paid for it by the present owner plus the taxes paid since the 
purchase, 244 percent interest on the owner’s investment, and the amount which 
has been expended for maintenance, and if any improvements have been erected 
sinee the purchase, the amount spent for improvements. 

I cannot but feel that the declaration of this property as excess is an example of 
bad judgment on the part of the Army. 

If the property cannot be purchased at a sum computed in the manner described 
above. I feel that the interest of the Government will best be served by repeal 
of the item as it appears in Publie Law 155, Eighty-second Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Car. Vinson, Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Now, read the letter from the Secretary of Defense 
to the chairman of the committee on May 2, 1952. 

Mr. Ketiener. This is a letter from the Secretary of the Army 
dated May 2, 1952: 


Dear Mr. Vinson: I have your letter of April 22, 1952, concerning Army 
Acquisition Project No. 32 which was submitted to your committee on April 18, 
1952, in the manner prescribed for the submission of real estate actions within the 
purview of title VI of the act of Congress approved September 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 
365). 

You will recall that in my letter dated March 27, 1952, I welcomed the sug- 
gestion in vour letter of March 19, that there be a hearing in connection with this 
project before the Armed Services Committee. In facet, the colleetion of final 
information and data necessary for the submission of a real estate project, includ- 
ing the detailed appraisal report completed by J. Burrows Johnson, Ine., realtors- 
appraisers, New Orleans, La., on March 27, 1952, was immediately accelerated in 
order that the members of the committee might be afforded an opportunity to 
study the project before the hearing, which I expected would be scheduled some- 
time thereafter. [ am glad, nevertheless, to have this expression of vour views 
concerning the appraised fair market value reported in Army Project No. 32 and 
the basis on which vou feel negotiations with the owner should proceed. 

Bearing in mind the formula for determining the purchase price to be paid as 
outlined in your letter, the investment of Baton Rouge Warehouse Co. in the 
property has been further scrutinized. Use of the formula would produce the 
following result: 


Purchase price_--- - et. : __.. $205, 000. 00 
Interest paid by purchaser on unpaid balance of purchase price at 
4% until fully liquidated on Dec. 12, 1951 12, 206. 13 


Capital improvements by owners (includes sprinkler system, re- 
building fire wall in one warehouse, enclosing side of another 


warehouse, roof work, etc.) 37, 060. 88 
Extended coverage insurance for 2 years following purchase (based 

on insurable value of $523,000) : : 26, 580. 12 

Maintenance and repairs ye 17, 857. 00 

Taxes for 1951 : eo = : 5, 829. 50 

Total socgh Ws pects aie ep cal ' ...--. 904, 533. 63 

214 percent on above investment_______..-_--__---- ia roe 7, 613. 34 


Total purchase price allowable under prescribed formula__. 312, 146. 97 
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[ am informed that it is extremely doubtful that a purchase agreement for this 
amount can be reached; however, I know of no circumstance which has occured 
since this acquisition was authorized and funds appropriated therefor which 
affects either the military necessity involved or the soundness of the decision to 
reacquire title to the depot. I urge therefore the committee to allow this matter 
to proceed with the understanding that if the property cannot be repurchased for 
the amount arrived at by use of the formula set forth in your letter, the pending 
condemnation proceeding whereby the leasehold now held by the Government 
was acquired, be amended to acquire the fee simple title by declaration of taking. 

If you so desire | would ask the Department of Justice to deposit into the regis- 
try of the court at the time the declaration of taking is filed, the sum of $312,146.97 
as the Government’s estimate of just compensation. However, it is my under- 
standing that the Department of Justice has had the leasehold interest held by 
the Government appraised recently and that a fair market rental value of 
$71,133.20 per annum, based on a fair market value of $653,037, was the conclu- 
ion reached by the appraiser. I think it can be reasonably expected, therefore, 
iat the Government’s testimony in the trial of the issue of just compensation 
or the taking of the fee title would range from $522,000 to $653,037. 

As stated in my letter of March 27, no additional contract work for construction 
at the Baton Rouge Engineer Depot is being undertaken pending further action 
by your committee. However, as of March 31, 1952, a total of $595,278 had been 
obligated by depot operations and approximately $250,000 for depot maintenance 
since the use of the depot for military purposes was resumed last June. No study 


the cost 





TD 


| 
i 


~~ 


of providing substitute facilities elsewhere. 
However, one of the incidents of such a move would be the removal of 14.000 tons 
of kngineer material in storage at the dep t at a cost of ay proximately SLBOS.000.~ 









[at sure VO now that I share vour regret that « ‘OnNOT ‘considerations affect- 
ing Manv actions of the Congress and the Department in 1947 made it necessary 
to dispose of some military inst ulations such as the Baton Rouge Engineer Depot 
Which, in view of present day circumstances, are vital to our national seeurity at 
the present time ek ver, in co ing (ie e of 7 yu icion som> of 
these installations, the savings in maimtenance and operating costs which weighed 
so heavily in the decision to dispose of these installations should not be overlooked. 
For example, the Casad Engineering Depot in New Haven, Ind., which the Army 
did retain i mparable in size to the Baton Rouge Engineer Depot. During 
the period July 1. 194 to February 28, 1948, it cost the Government $328.000 or 
$16,400 per month to maintain this depot in inactive status. It is coneluded, 
therefore, the maintenat of the Baton Rouge Engineer Depot in an inactive 
status until June 1951 would have cost approximately the same as its present 
appra 1 fa market value In this connection it is un lerstood that the Stein- 
burg Hide & Fur Co., which owned the depot during the period August 19, 1948, to 
May 16, 1949, expended approximately $75,000 for maintenance and rehabilita- 
tl 

I believe you will find the enclosed copy of the appraisal report, prepared by 
Mr. Johnson, o nsiderable interest and value in vour further consideration of 
this pro 

e eerely vours 


FRANK PACE, Jr., Secretary of the Army. 


The Cuatrman. Now let Mr. Kelleher call the committee’s atten- 
tion to the Army Acquisition Project No. 32, the subject of the 
inquiry now. 

Have vou copies for the committee to have? This has been sent to 
all members and this is the purpose for the hearing. Have vou copies 
enough to go around? 

Mr. Ketitener. No, sir; I don’t. <All of the copies have already 
been sent out. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, read this. This is what we have to 
decide now. 

Mr. Kev_vener (reading): 


ReAL Esratre Acquisition PrRosect No. 32 


1. This project involves the reacquisition of fee title to 530.51 acres of land and 
improvements comprising the major portion of the former Baton Rouge Engineer 
Depot which was established and utilized by the Corps of Engineers during the 
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period 1942-47 as a supply depot and back-up storage center for the New Orleans 
Port of Embarkation. The depot site which is located approximately 7 
miles east of Baton Rouge, La., has 70 buildings and miscellaneous structures 
located thereon, including 6 major buildings. The depot facility embraces 
$35,000 square feet of closed space (770,400 square feet of storage, 13,930 square 
feet of office space, and 50,650 square feet of varied type space) and approxi- 
mately 2,727,000 square feet of open storage. The current and proposed mission 
of the depot is essentially the same as that which it served during World War IT. 

2. Negotiations in April 1951 with the present owners of this property, the 
Baton Rouge Warehouse Co., for a lease were unsuccessful. In June 1951 action 
toward acquisition of a leasehold interest through condemnation proceedings was 
initiated, This was accomplished on July 16, 1951. However, the issue of rental 
value has not been determined. In the meantime, further consideration of the 
mission of the depot produced the conclusion that this depot would be required for 
at least 10 vears. Analysis of the economies of ownership versus leasing for a 
minimum period of 10 years resulted in the further conclusion that title to the 
depot should be reaequired. Authorization for the acquisition and the construe- 
tion of additional improvements was sought and is contained in the act of Septem- 
ber 28, 1951, cited above. Funds to implement this authorization were provided 
in the act of November 1, 1951, also cited above. 

3. The property involved in this project was determined to be surplus to the 
foreseeable needs and for the discharge of responsibilities of the War Department 
and was reported to the War Assets Administration on June 5, 1947, for disposition 
in accordance with the Surplus Property Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 765). The manner 
in which the property was first sold to Steinburg Hide & Fur Co., Baton Rouge, 
La., for $440,385, the succeeding default by the purchaser, the repossession and 
ultimate resale to the present owners on September 22, 1949, for $205,000 are 
summarized in a letter addressed to Senator John J. Williams, of Delaware, by 
Mr. Jess Larson, General Services Administrator, on February 26, 1952, and re- 
printed on pages 2312-2313 of the Congressional Record for March 18, 1952. 

$. It will be noted that funds in the amount of $1,000,000 were authorized and 
appropriated for the reacquisition of this property. An asking price of $1,250,000 
Was communicated to representatives of the Chief of Engineers by counsel for 
the owners on April 10, 1952, with some indication at that time that a counter- 
offer of $1,000,000 would be given serious consideration. The estimated cost 
of this project stated above is based on a current appraisal by a thoroughly 
reliable New Orleans real-estate appraiser whose appraisal report has been care- 
fully reviewed by the Chief Appraiser, Corps of Engineers, redects a fair market 
value of $522,000 for this property. The appraiser further estimated the leasehold 
rental value of the property to be $81,200 per annum, but stipulated that the 
first years’ rent should be offset in an amount equivalent to the cost of repairing 
the roofs of three of the warehouses ($15,000). In view of the wide disparity 
between the asking price and the Government’s estimate of the fair market value, 
acquisition of title by condemnation proceedings is considered the probable 
course of action. 

Title to the property having been conveyed to the present owners in July 1950 
in accordance with the conditional-sales contract entered into in September 1949, 
the property was not assessed for taxes for 1950. I} 195] the property Was 
assessed and taxed in Fast Baton Route Parish, as follows 





Assessment: | Taxes: 
Land $12. 000. 00 | State $1. 506. 50 
suildings * 250, 000. 00 | Parish 1, 323. 00 
Total 262, 000. 00 | Total 5, 829. 50 


5. It is respectfully requested that approval of the committee for the acquisi- 
tion herein outlined be given. 

The CHarrMan. Now, members of the committee, I have asked this 
morning that Mr. Knott, the legislative attorney for the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, and General Pence, Assistant Chief of Engineers, 
and Mr. Meier, Deputy Chief, Real Estate, of the engineers, and Mr. 
O’Dwyer, General Service Administration, come up here and let’s 
talk about this matter. 

Now all you gentlemen pull your chairs up and come around this 
other table. I want to talk to you and see what you got into here. 
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Mr. Knott, you take the witness chair there as the legislative attor- 
ney for the Chief of Engineers. 

Now, I understand from project No. 52 that sometime in the past 
the Department filed a proceeding in the court to condemn a lease; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right, sir. 

The Cnarrman. And when was that, now? What is the date of 
that? 

Mr. Knorr. Proceeding was filed, sir, on the 16th of July 1951. 

The Cuarrman. In July 1951, the Department petitions the court 
to condemn a lease in the property? 

Mr. Knorr. That is the date of the filing, sir. The action by the 
Department of the Army to ask the Department of Justice to have 
that done was taken in June. 

The CuHairman. All right. Now, no agreement has ever been 
reached as to the rental to be paid? 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is this I read in the report about $81,000? 

Mr. Knorr. That appraisal has been made just recently. That is 
the appraisal which was referred to in the acquisition project, an 
estimate of the fair market rental value determined by Mr. Johnson. 

The CHarrMan. Now, did your condemnation proceeding for 
lease embrace the entire property or only a limited number of square 
feet? 

Mr. Knorr. It embraced the depot property. 

The Cuarrman. Did it embrace everything that is on the five- 
hundred-and-some-odd acres? 

Mr. Knorr. Right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And you say the appraisers estimated the annual 
rent at $81,000? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now, the purchase price was $200,000, in round 
numbers, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Knorr. That was the last sale; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, then, the appraiser says that a piece of 
property that cost $200,000, the fair rental for it for a year is $81,000; 
is that right? 

Mr. Knorr. His appraisal, sir, is based on the current fair market 
value. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

But now, here is a piece of property that cost $200,000 and the 
appraiser said a fair rental of it is $81,000 a year; is that correct? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, | am not much of a mathematician. I guess 
a heap. That is about 40 percent profit on his investment; isn’t it? 
How much? Figure it out there. 

Mr. Knorr. That, sir, of course, is based on your purchase price. 
The CHarrMan. That is right. I am basing 1 on the purchase 


price. Now, your purchase price is $200,000 and an appraiser comes 
along and says the rental of that property is worth $81,000. 1 am 
just trying to run through my mind approximately what percent that 
was on the purchase price. 

Mr. Keuuener. That is 40 percent per year. 

The CHarrMAN. Forty percent per year? 
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Mr. H&épert. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be kept in mind 
that Mr. Johnson in appraising based the figure on the fair market 
value of the property at the current date. 

Mr. Coir. What was the date of that purchase price of $200,000? 

Mr. Knorr. That was in 1949, sir, that contract, I believe in 
September of 1949. 

Mr. Arenps. In 1949 for $205,000? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You want to bear that in mind. Here is the 
picture now. You have a condemnation proceeding for a lease. We 
have to pay them a rental during the time we are there. And the 
evidence shows that the appraiser estimated the property to be 
worth about $81,000 a vear. 

Now, the next question arises to my way of thinking: What should 
we pay to get the fee of the property? To get the fee of the property 
we have to pay the rental of the property during the time of the lease, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Knorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Neuson. Mr. Chairman, is that $200,000 a year under a 
transaction with private operators? 

The CHarrRMAN. That was a sealed bid that was submitted 

Mr. Ke.iener. That was a negotiated sale. 

The CHarrMan. A negotiated sale between General Services Ad- 
ministration and whoever got the property. 

Mr. Keviener. Jack Motley. 

Mr. Price. Wasn’t it originally a bid and then negotiated? 

Mr. Ketuener. There was a bid and it was sold for $400,000 
That purchaser defaulted. It was put out for bids again and the 
only bid that was received was too small to be accepted. 

Mr. Cour. The record doesn’t show what that second bid was 
which was declared to be too small? 

Mr. Ke.Lener. Yes, sir, $105,000. 

Mr. Price. Who made that price? 

Mr. Brooks. $107,000. 

Mr. Héserr. Seidenbach & Diefenthal. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. How about this 105 acres that was sold off there 
originally before you entered into this deal? 

Mr. Brooks. 103 acres. 

Mr. Gavin. What was that sold for? 

Mr. Knorr. That was sold, Mr. Gavin, to the former owners, or 
some of it was sold. It was offered first to the former owners. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, what did we get for it? 

Mr. Knorr. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I am interested to know what we got for it and what 
we originally paid for it. 

Mr. O’Dwyer. 103 acres were classiiied as agricultural land and 
sold to former owners and others for agricultural purposes. It was 
sold by the Farm Credit Administration through the Federal Land 
Bank in New Orleans, and the information we have in GSA, on a 
report from Farm Credit, is they received $6,935 total. 

Mr. Gavin. And what did we pay for it when we bought it? 

Mr. O’Dwyerr. I don’t know as I can answer that, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. The law required you to sell it to former owners 
first. 
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Mr. O'Dwyer. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Anyhow, what is involved now is only 530 acres. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, can you find out just what we are 
trving to do here? Are we trying to set a price on this land? 

The CHamrMan. No, sir. We are trying to decide whether to buy 
the property. 

Mr. Harpy. I was going to say we can’t determine the price of 
the property. 

The CHatrMan. Exactly. 

Mr. Harpy. A jury is going to award them, by golly, more than 
the appraised value before vou get through with it. 

The CuarrMan. The sole question for the committee is to deter- 
mine whether or not to approve project No. 32 to go ahead and 
acquire the fee in this piece of property and let them file in the court 
a declaration of taking and pay into the court $552,000 

Mr. KeLtLener. $522,000. 

The CHarrMan. $522,000, and let the issue be decided by jury. 
That is the sole purpose. There is one other question and that is 
whether or not it would be, in view of all the background of this 
matter, better to locate this up in Indiana, instead of down in Baton 
Rouge. 

They answer that by saving it would cost $168,000 to move the 
equipment up there. That is the question involved there. 

General Pence. The figures would run considerably higher than 
thet. 

Mr. Héserr. Not only that. There is also involved the storage 
facilities at Baton Rouge as related to the port of embarkation of the 
port of New Orleans. If you move it to Indiana, then your haul is 
that much longer. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to ask this question: Why was it neces- 
sary to condemn a lease when a part of that, maybe all the facility 
wasn’t it under lease already to the United States? 

Wasn't there a lease existing on that property to the Agriculture 
Department? 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir. My understanding is that the Department 
of Agriculture, in accordance with its standard practice for ware- 
housing its commodities, did have an arrangement for storage, a 
storage service. They did, Mr. Brooks, have commodities in the 
warehouse. 

Mr. Brooks. What did they pay for their lease or their rental ar- 
rangement? 

Mr. Knorr. I don’t know that [ could break that down into rental 
and service, sir. In fact, [ don’t have any information on that figure 
at all. 

Mr. Brooks. At the time, then, that you went in and filed condem- 
nation for a lease, there was no outstanding Federal lease on it, then? 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And therefore, that was the quickest way to acquire 
the lease? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, your figure of $81,000 represents a valuation 
say 1 percent a month, which would be something like a million dollar 
valuation, wouldn’t it? 
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Mr. Knorr. I don’t know whether that was the basis or not, that 
is What percentage the appraiser used. 

Mr. Brooks. A rental of the character of 1 percent a month rent 
would show a valuation you place on the property of around a million 
dollars. 

Mr. Knorr, His appraisal was $522,000. That would suggest, in 
answer to your question, that he apparently cut that in half, that is 
the rate per month. 

Mr. Brooks. Or that you paid about 2 percent a month in rent on 
the valuation. 

Mr. Knorr. Yes. Of course, he indicated, too, that that rental 
would have to be offset because of the condition of the roof. Actually, 
within the last few days, I believe the Department of Justice has 
deposited in court for the period of time from July of 1951 until June 
30 of this vear about $64,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. For rent? 

Mr. Knorr. For rent, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, before we get too far in this, | would 
like to raise this question to see just how far we should go. Of course, 
there is a great disparity between the appraisal and the offering price 
of the present owners. That being true, | take it that the only proper 
forum to determine that will be the court on condemnation. 

That being true, isn’t the only issue we have here whether we should 
approve the proje ct requesting condemnation? And should we, then, 
start bandying tigures around here. Is it going to protect the Govern- 
ment or hazard the interest of the Government for us to be making a 
public record when you are going to take the thing down in court and 
have a jury pass on it? 

Are we being fair to the owners or are we protecting the interest of 
the Government if we sit here with no authority or jurisdiction to 
determine the thing, and discuss jigures that will all get in the papers 
in Baton Rouge and hit the jury in Baton Rouge and let them have in 
mind the figures that we have been bandying around here? 

[ think we better be pretty careful. We ought to pass on only the 
issue of how much they have offered to sell it to us for, what the Gov- 
ernment appraisers have fixed, and if there is sufficient disparity then 
it ought to go to the court, without any previous tampering with 
publie records which would prejudice the interests of the Government 
as well as the owners. 

The CuarrMan. I agree with you in part and in part I don’t agree 
with vou. | think this: [ think it is incumbent upon the committee 
to guide the Department as to what is the top figure you think the 
Department should tender in court. 

Mr. Kitpay. No, the law fixes that. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, we can’t settle that. 

Mr. Kitpay. The law fixes that. 

The CuatrMan. Well, we can tell the Department that we will 
disapprove paying a million dollars for it. You can do that. Then 
we could tell the Department we think they should go ito the court 
and make a reasonable tender——— 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to disagree with 
you there. We condemn the seizure of private property and here you 
have private property and before the issue is tried m court we are 
going to tell the jury what we think the maximum yalue is. 
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I think we are getting on awful dangerous ground. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Gavin. In any event, that would be determined in the local 
court. 

Mr. Kixipay. It is the sole issue of the local court. 

Mr. Brooks. I think this: That you have the situation in such 
shape you cannot avoid going into court now and that you might as 
well just forget about negotiating on the thing. 

Mr. Harpy. You can avoid going into the court by putting the 
thing somewhere else. 

Mr. Brooks. Let the Department decide if the facility is needed 
there. I know about the facility and it is an excellent facility. It 
is well located, too. Now it is not in my district, don’t mistake me. 
[t is 250 miles away from my district. But I have had occasion to 
see it and it is an excellent facility. But it is in such a shape, it 
seems to me, that they have to go into court now and let the court 
set a fair valuation on it. 

The CHarrMan. Of course, that is if the committee does one thing. 
If the committee directs the Department to acquire the fee of the 
property then they have to go into court and settle the issue by a 
condemnation proceeding. 

Now there are two questions that occur to me. One question is 
whether or not this facility should be put somewhere else or whether 
we were wise in putting it at Baton Rouge in the first instance. The 
second question is what should be a fair value for the property. The 
committee certainly is on sound ground if we say that we do not 
approve paying what we originally authorized and which we have 
appropriated money for, which is a million dollars. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, let me ask you a question—— 

The CHarrMan. We did not have all the facts before us when we 
agreed to that. ‘The hearings did not acquaint the committee with 
all the details. So therefore the committee acted on approval of $1 
million for the reacquisition of the property without full information. 
This is merely reverting back to that phase of it. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, let me ask you a question about that. 
Suppose we did say that such and such a figure is the top that you 
ought to pay for this property. If you cannot get it for that, you 
ought not buy it. Now they cannot get it for that price. So they 
vo into court and court comes up with an award of two or three times 
as much as that. What can you do? Not a thing. 

The CuarrMan. Of course, you would be bound by the verdict of 
the court. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the effect of what you are going to be doing. 
You already provided an authorization in a statute which says that 
you are authorized to spend so much for the property. Now you 
come along and say, ‘No; we de not think you ought to spend that 
much for the property.”” You know that in any condemnation action 
there will be an attempt to get in excess of what we have set up in 
the authorization. 

Mr. Kitpay. They are going to try to get $1,250,000. 

Mr. Harpy. They will try to get more. 

Mr. Arenps. They couldn’t under that estimate, could they? 

Mr. Harpy. The jury could award more. 

Mr. Durnam. What agency declared it surplus first? 
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Mr. Knorr. The War Department. 

Mr. Durnam. It belonged to the War Department? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. In what year? 

Mr. Knorr. That was in 1947, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You got an estimate in this project here, if I remember 
it, of $574,000, as the estimated cost. I venture a guess if we authorize 
and go through with this thing, they will pay nearer a million and a 
half than they will 574,000. 

The CHarrMan. Now let’s explore the field as to whether or not 
some other base could be used. 

Mr. Durnam. Wait just a moment. The War Department built 
it for what use? 

Mr. Knorr. The same use, sir, as an engineer depot. 

Mr. Duruam. By the Army engineers? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Did the Army engineers make a recommendation as 
to the disposal of it as surplus property? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Under the procedure? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. The Army engineers actually recommended the 
disposal of this property as surplus property? 

Mr. Knorr. The engineers, as any other service, in 1947, had some 
elections to make and it elected to give up Baton Rouge Engineering 
Depot as not being required for foreseeable needs. 

The CHarrMAN. So therefore it was given up 

Mr. Duruam. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. Now the Army 
engineers are recommending reacquisition of it. 

Mr. Knorr. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And it was given up and was sold originally for 
400,000. ‘Then it was resold for 200,000. The title was passed for 
200,000. Then the Congress comes along and says “Pay a million 
dollars” and appropriates a million dollars for the reacquisition of 
the identical piece of property. 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. That is good business. 

The CuHarrMan. I say, again, the committee did not have all the 
facts when we reached the decision to pay the million dollars for it. 
Now when we got the facts, why, I couldn’t go along with it without 
laying it before the committee, which I have done. Now the Depart- 
ment comes up and asks us to authorize them to acquire the fee of 
the property and in the information they say they estimate it will 
cost around about a half million dollars for it and to go into court 
and condemn it, and they have already had to pay a high rental for 
the use of it during the time they will have it under the lease which 
is in the district court now. 

Mr. ArENpDs. What rental are they paving on it now? 

The CuHairmMan. Well, that hasn’t been determined, but it is 
estimated that the rental would be in the neighborhood of from 
sixty-five to eighty thousand dollars per annum. 

Mr. Armnps. What? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, that is what was read out here. 

Mr. Brooks. Eighty-one thousand. 

The Cuatrman. Eighty-one thousand. 
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Now the only question for the committee to decide is whether or 
not we shall direct the Department to go ahead and condemn the 
property and acquire the Baton Rouge property, and you have to 
pay whatever the court awards. 

Mr. Kitpay. Can we pass on that unless we know whether there 
is something else available? Of course as I understood the testimony, 
in addition to being an engineering depot, it was a back-up depot for 
the port of New Orleans. 

Mr. Knorr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. During the war, a subcommittee of the old Military 
Committee visited most of those back-up stations and ports of em- 
barkation. I donot recall that we went to Baton Rouge. [remember 
being at the New Orleans port. But of course for a back-up depot at 
one of those places, it has to be just exactly properly located, to have 
it far enough from the port that you do not overuse the facilities of the 
port and still near enough that you can get your stuff to the port to 
get it aboard ship, and it has to be on the railroad lines that can get it 
in there. It is a very specialized location, as | understand it. There 
was one in Virginia backing up Norfolk, as | remember it. We were 
down there. I think that was engineering, because they had prefabri- 
cated houses and girders and all sorts of things like that down there. 

The CHarrMAN. Let’s develop that question. Is there any other 
facility that can be used for this purpose owned by the Government? 

Mr. Knorr. Mr. Chairman, | would like for General Pence to tell 
you about his requirements. 

The CHatrMan. All right, General. 

General Pence. The back-up port for New Orleans at the present 
time is Atlanta, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan.: Atlanta? 

General Pence. Yes, sir, and it is too far away from the port to get 
the action that is necessary for loading the boats. Moreover, there is 
an over-all shortage in storage space coming up. With the acquisition 
of our war reserve and with the diminution of requirements from 
Korea, we are voing to run short of covered Storage ver\ shortly. We 
are counting heavily on this storage at Baton Rouge to take care of 
that load when it comes up, which will be before the end of this 
calendar vear. 

The CuairmMan. Then vou know of no recommendation you can 
make to the committee that we could tind some other place more 
suitable than Baton Rouge? 

Mr. Knorr. I know of no place that is more suitable, sir. Also, 
if we do move, there will be very high moving costs to meet, in 
addition. 

The CHarrMan. Then, you consider it in the interest of economy 
maintain a depot at this site? 

Mr. Knorr. I do, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Regardless of the cost of it? 

Mr. Knorr. Sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Regardless of the cost of the site? 

Mr. Knorr. At the appraised cost, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. At the appraised cost. Well, vou have no assurance 
that vou can get it at the appraised cost? 

Mr. Knorr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Hfénerr. I think something else should be taken into con- 
sideration, too, Mr. Chairman, and that is the fact that the port of 
embarkation at New Orleans is the cheapest port of embarkation 
operation in the country. 

Mr. Harpy. I will contest that. 

Mr. Hénertr. We can give you the figures on it. 

The CuarrMan. One at a time. 

Mr. Héperr. Let me finish. 

The CHatkMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Herserr. It is the one port without labor trouble. It is 
an ideally operated and economically operated port. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t say the one port. 

Mr. Héperr. And it is 

The CHatrrMan. Wait. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to keep the record straight. 

The CHatrMan. We will. 

Mr. Hérerr. And it is a warm water port that supplies the Medi- 
terranean area and also the Far Eastern Command. It is a port 
through which all the valley commodities flow down. The facility 
at Baton Rouge, besides being available to rail facilities, is also avail- 
able to water facilities on the Mississippi. So when you take into 
consideration the amount of money involved if you would locate 
elsewhere—that bas to be taken into consideration for the overhaul 
loading through the port of embarkation. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Price. Then you would say there was considerable error of 
judgment in letting this facility go? 

Mr. Hf&eertr. No; I cannot question the letting go of that facility 
at that time. In 1947, vou did not know you would have to utilize 
that port to this extent. 

The CHatrMan. The Department says it will cost $168,000 to 
move 14,000 tons of engineering materials to some other place. Now 
the general advises the committee that this is the proper place for the 
location of this facility, is that correct? 

General Pence. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. You know of no other place we could establish it? 

General Pence. The only other place that 1 know that is available 
right now is on Long Island. 

The CHarrmMan. On Long Island? 

General Pence. And that is a long ways away. To build would 
require a long period of time. So I do not know where we would go 
if we had to get out of Baton Rouge right now. 

Mr. Kinpay. In addition 

General Pence. | would like to say that the cost of moving in my 
opinion will be considerably higher than 164,000, because we have the 
proposition of running these for several months to get this stuff out 
and the transportation costs 

The CuHarrMan. Are there any facilities at Long Island that could 
be utilized that belong to the Government? 

General Pence. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the character of those facilities? 

General Pence. They are in very bad shape, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Are warehouses located there? 

General Pence. There are, sir, but they need a great deal of repair. 
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The CuarrmMan. Warehouses there that are not being used? 

General Pence. | understand they are not being used; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would they meet the requirement as for storage 
facilities, just as well as Baton Rouge? 

General Pence. I did not follow your question, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Would they meet the requirement for storage 
facilities just as well as Baton Rouge? 

General Pence. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Would vou have to expend any money to develop 
Long Island? 

General Pence. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Will you have to expend any money to develop 
the facilities necessary at Baton Rouge? 

General Pence. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the difference between the two? 

General Pence. I wouldn’t have a detailed estimate, sir, but I 
would say considerably more at Long Island because of the fact that 
the buildings are in very bad repair. 

The Caarrman. How much will you have to spend now at Baton 
Rouge? 

General Pence. At the present time, to fully utilize the depot, 
about a million and a half on new construction and it is in the vicinity 
of a half a million on minor alterations and repairs. 

The Cuatrman. Then about $2 million will have to be spent at 
Baton Rouge. Then can you give the committee any estimate or 
have you made a comparison of what you would have to spend at 
Long Island on Government-owned property? 

General Pence. I do not have the figures, sir. 

The CHatrman. How long would it take you to advise the com- 
mittee? 

General Pence. I think I would have it by tomorrow, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I think it is highly important. Now that is 
Government-owned property? 

General Pence. That is Government-owned property, but whether 
it is available to the engineers or not I am not at all aware. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know whether it is available to the 
engineers? 

General Pence. No, sir, because it is now in the hands of the GSA 
and I do not know the plans of the Department of the Army for the 
use by other services. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, what port would that back up? 

General Pence. That is the point or reason I say it is not as 
suitable as New Orleans. It will back up New York. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where you already have a port of embarkation that 
is carrying the heavy load at this time? 

General Pence. That is correct. And the advantage of New 
Orleans is you can go either way. You can go either west or you can 
go east. 

Mr. Kitpay. You mentioned the time to build. Of course I think 
that would be just one part of it. How about the increase in the cost 
of construction and the utilization of these materials in construction? 

General Pence. Well, they are variously estimated at 40 to 60 to 
80 percent more than they were at the time this particular facility was 
built. 
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Mr. Kivpay. If they are available at the time you need them. 

General Pence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. General, while I do not like the financial transaction 
of this at all, I will say this on behalf of the engineers, that that project 
is well located. It is located on the Mississippi River, isn’t it? 

General Pence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is located on the Baton Rouge, Hammond & 
Eastern, which is an east-west railroad, connected with the main line 
of the Illinois Central and with the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Gavin. I think we are all satisfied as to the desirability of the 
project. I think we ought to get down to finding out just what we 
are going todonow. Now what I would like to know: we all agree it is 
a desirable location. How much of an investment did we have in 
the property, an over-all investment when we disposed of it? 

General Pancre. About 2 million 8. 

Mr. Gavin. Two million eight. And it was bought for $205,000? 

General PeNcr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you think you can get it for now? 

General Pence. Well, the appraised value you gentlemen know. 
What we can get it for we do not know. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the appraised value? 

General Pence. It is approximately $525,000. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that is the question, as to how far this committee 
can go. 

The CHarrMan. We have to decide whether or not we want to 
authorize the Department to acquire the deed of the property. All 
in favor of interposing no objection of acquiring the fee to the property 
in accordance with the facts set out in project No. 32, when your 
name is called, vote ‘aye.”’ 

Mr. Kiutpay. Mr. Chairman, before we vote, may I make this 
observation 

Mr. Norsuap. Is this purchase or condemnation? 

The CHarrMAN. Either one. 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Chairman, before we vote, I do not think any- 
body on the committee is pleased with the financial background of this 
thing. We have no way of knowing and I don’t think it is proper for 
us to inquire whether it results from an inadequate price at the time 
that it was sold on a negotiated bid or whether it is because of an ask- 
ing price that is too high. It may be part of each. I don’t know of 
any way in the world that vou can settle that but by the manner fixed 
by the law of condemnation. A back-up depot at New York is not 
going to do any good. That is not going to supply the need for the 
port of New Orleans. So I think the only thing we can do is to send 
the matter to the court to follow the law that is set up for this sort of 
thing. 

The CHarrMan. All in favor of approval of the project No. 32 hold 
up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Norsuap. Voting for condemnation? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. All opposed hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. SMart. One opposed. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee approves without objection the 


project No. 32, and let the record be printed in one volume. 





Mr. Cots. You don’t want the record to show the committee 
approves it? 

The CHarrMAN. It interposes no objection of acquisition of the 
title. 

Mr. Kinpay. By condemnation? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, we approved 32. The project there is set 
out. 

Now, members of the committee, that disposes of everything. Wait 
1 minute. We have to go into executive session. Let the committee 
vo in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 


O 








[No. 76] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 5472, TO AMEND THE UNI- 
VERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT, AS AMENDED, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, Fp. pe hy iday, May As 1982. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Just off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. On the record. This morning, the subcommittee 
has for consideration H. R. 5472, to amend the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, and for other purposes 
aa 

“This is a departmental bill which would authorize the President to 
‘ati aia National Guard or Air National Guard unit organizations and 
the Bipment thereof, exclusive of the individual members there vi 
lay there tive Federal service for a total period of five consecutive yea 

OTIRIbIL also provides for organizations with any State of units of 
the Saftional Guard or Air National Guard whenever unit orgaaiza- 

mnssereof are retained in the Federal service 

ginally set this bill down for hearing several weeks ago but 
er having done so, discovered that there was opposition from 


several of the States and notably from the State of California whose 
National Cal in the Federal service. 

In order to accommodate my colleagues in the House who registered 
opposition in behalf of their State adjutants general, | suspe nded the 
hearings and asked National Guard and Army officials to attempt to 
work out a compromise which would be agreeable to both. 

Officials of the National Guard Association offered sugeested — ves 
in the bill which were approved by the Army and thereafter, the Na- 
tional Guard Association polled the several States, possessions, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia in order to obtain the reaction of 
the various adjutants general and the governors 

As of yesterday afternoon, I am advised that 43 States had taken 
a position on the revised legislation: 37 of the States register no oppo- 
sition, whereas 6 States oppose the revised bill. These States are 
lowa, Missouri, New Mexico, South Dakota, Ohio, and Virginia. 

I have directed that each member of the congressional delegation 
of these States be advised of this subcommittee meeting so that they 
can appear and testify, should they care to do so, or file statements 
for the record. 

Before proceeding with the bill, I should also like to call the atten- 
tion of the members of the subcommittee to the fact that the bill does 
(3853) 
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not provide for the organization of Reserve units in a State when such 
units have been called into the Federal service. 

I believe I am correct in saying that approximately 960 Reserve 
units of varying kinds have been called into the service. Already 
two have been returned to their States and four more are in the pro- 
cess of being released. I am sure the subcommittee wants to hear 
testimony as to what the Army intends to do in the way of providing 
for units to receive these reservists when they are released from 
active duty. 

We have with us this morning General Collins, Army Chief of 
Staff, Major General Abendroth, Acting Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, Major General Walsh, president, National Guard Associa- 
tion, and Brigadier General Evans, executive director, Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States. 

No doubt we will have some Members of the House who will also 
want to be heard. 

| believe it would be well to start the hearings by asking General 
Collins to give us a little background on the necessity for this type 
of legislation and particularly on the revised version of the bill, a 
copy of which is before each member. 

Thereafter, we can hear from General Abendroth and any other 
witnesses from the Department who wish to testify. 

Then we will hear from General Walsh, who can testify on the 
position of the National Guard Association and the various States 
and General Evans can advise the subcommittee insofar as the 
Reserves are concerned. 

If there is no objection, I will, therefore, call General Collins as the 
first witness. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


{H. R. 5472, 82p Cong., Ist Sess.] 
4 BILL To amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 21 of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended, is further amended by adding the following at the 
end thereof: 

“The President may retain the unit organizations and the equipment thereof, 
exclusive of the individual members thereof, in the active Federal service for a 
total period of five consecutive years, and upon being relieved by the appropriate 
Secretary from active Federal service, National Guard or Air National Guard 
units, along with all the assigned members therein at the time the units were 
ordered to active Federal service shall, insofar as practicable, be returned to their 
National Guard or Air National Guard status in their respective States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, with individual arms, clothing, and 
equipment. 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Air Force, as appropriate, may, under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, provide for the organization within any State, Territory, the 
District of Columbia, or Puerto Rico, of temporary units of the National Guard 
and Air National Guard. Such temporary units shall be considered to be units 
of the National Guard or Air National Guard of such State, Territory, District 
of Columbia, or Puerto Rico, within the meaning of all laws and regulations 
pertaining to the National Guard and Air National Guard, and the National 
Guard of the United States and the Air National Guard of the United States: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force, as 
appropriate, under such regulations as he may prescribe, shall provide for the 
arming and equipping, on a reduced basis, of such units in such manner, and 
without regard to apportionment, from available Army or Air Force stocks, as 
appropriate, or otherwise, as he may deem necessary: Provided further, That the 























allotment, branch or organization provided for or assigned to temporary units 
may be withdrawn or changed by the Secretary concerned without the approval 
of the governor concerned. 

“Pursuant to regulations prescribed by the appropriate Secretary, the tempo- 
rary units authorized herein shall consist of persons eligible for enlistment and 
appointment in the National Guard or Air National Guard of the respective State, 
Territory, District of Columbia, or Puerto Rico, in accordance with the provisions 
of the National Defense Act and of members of the National Guard or Air National 
Guard who are released from the active military service of the United States or 
have nonterminated enlistments or appointments in the National Guard or Air 
National Guard of the respective State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or 
Puerto Rico, and the members thereof shall be entitled to the same benefits, 
rights, privileges, and emoluments and be subject to the same laws and regula- 
tions, as other members of the National Guard or Air National Guard of such 
State. Tercitory, the District of Columbia or Puerto Rico.” 

Mr. Brooks. The general is already seated. We are glad to have 
you this morning, General, and we will appreciate your statement. 

General Couuins. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in these unprecedented times of 
partial mobilization, actual fighting, world-wide deployment, and 
partial demobilization, the expansion of our military strength is a 
most complex and difficult task. 

We are fighting a major conflict 5,000 miles away; we have had to 
deploy almost 50 percent of our forces overseas to deter further aggres- 
sion; and all the while we are inducting new men and releasing veterans 
at such a rate that during the coming vear the Army will turn over 
50 percent of its personnel, over 800,000 men. 

There is no precedent in American history for solving these prob- 
lems. Hence, they necessitate unprecedented solutions. 

in seeking solutions we have constantly kept in mind the fact that 
our military expenditures must not impose an undue strain on our 
domestic economy. As your military leaders we recognize that there 
is a bottom in the national pocketbook. We must insure that the 
“extras’”’ are kept down and only the ‘essentials’? are obtained. 
That is a primary purpose in our advocating the plan which 1 shall 
present to vou today. It is designed to help give the American people 
maximum effectiveness in fighting strength at a minimum cost. 

Our current program is a new departure m our defense planning. 
The mobilizations of the past have been of a total nature. We 
expanded our industry and converted to war production as rapidly as 
possible; we called our men to service for the “duration plus.””. How- 
ever, when the Korean conflict broke we resisted the impulse to expand 
frantically our Armed Forces. We were determined to keep our 
long-range security program in full focus. 

Therefore, we ordered into the active military service only those 
troops actually necessary to meet carefully planned and phased 
requirements. And, in my judgment, subsequent events have proved 
that decision to be sound. 

When the shooting started, we were literally importuned on all sides 
to “turn out the guard,” that is, turn out the entire National Guard. 
This was the traditional thing to do. But few people realized how 
many men are involved in calling out a National Guard of 27 divisions, 
20 regimental combat teams, and many, many other units. Had we 
called out the entire National Guard, we would then have had to 
bring it up to full strength with a great many more men—roughly 
9,000 per division. 
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For every man we call into service, in addition to his pay, we have 
to provide food, clothing, shelter, hospitalization, medical care, and 
essential transportation. These are fixed charges against the national 
economy which cannot be avoided. And we would have wasted a 
large percentage of that money and time on effective and inefficient 
training, for we had bought practically no new matériel since the end 
of World War II and we would not have had enough modern equip- 
ment for all of our guard units. Instead, we decided to put the bulk 
of our appropriations into new equipment and to call up only the 
minimum number of troops from our civilian components. 

‘There was another compelling reason for measuring our demands for 
manpower very carefully. © Since we needed equipment more than we 
needed men, it would have been extremely costly and stupidly waste- 
ful to drain men from industry when industry needed them most— for 
the conversion of civilian-type production to military production. 
Therefore, we resisted the tendency to expand hurriedly our active 
forces, and the conversion of industry has gone ahead without being 
retarded by the excessive loss of those highly trained men who have 
been needed more at the lathe and drill press than they have been 
needed in camp. 

Another important consideration was the great dislocation which is 
imposed on the members of units ordered into active military service. 
After World War IT our veterans had again established themselves in 
civilian life as farmers, lawvers, doctors, merchants, teachers, mechan- 
ies, and in other pursuits. They had bought homes, reared families, 
and, lil e most evervone, gone into debt. 

When called, they had to sell or dispose ol homes, compose debts, 
store furniture, resign from jobs, move their families, and put their 
childre 1} in hew schools. These are great hardships of which we are 
deeply conscious, and we do not wish to compound them, nor extend 
them bevond the poimt of absolute necessity. 

Our carefully planned manpower mobilization began with the order- 
ing up of four National Guard divisions in September 1950. Those 
divisions were at less than half strength and some of the guardsmen 
had had re latively little trianing. 

‘The divisions had to be filled largely with untrained inductees and 
had to conduct basic training for these inductees before unit training 
could beoin. 

Despite thr Se hand aps, the training of all four div isions progre ssed 
splendidly, due primarily to their many war-experienced officers, and 
two of the divisions the fortieth from California and the Forty-fifth 
Division from Oklahoma-—-were sent to the Far East in April 1951, 
and are now in Korea, on the front line, | might add, adding new 
luster to the fire combat records. 

The other two divisions —the twenty-eighth from Pennsylvania, 
and the forty-third from Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont 
passed all training tests and are now in Kurope ready lor any emer- 
ency alongside our Regular Army divisions and the forces of the 
other NATO countries 

In January 1951, two more divisions——the thirty-first from Ala- 
bama and Mississippi and the forty-seventh from Minnesota and 
North Dakota-—became part of our active forces. Only recently I 
Inspect d these divisions, just prior to their participation in operation 
Long Horn, and the training advances that they have made during 
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the past vear reflect not only great credit upon the personnel of the 
divisions but upon the States from which they come. 

I should like, also, to take this opportunity to commend to you the 
two divisions that most recently joined our active forces—the thirty- 
seventh from Ohio and the forty-fourth from [linois—for the en- 
thusiasm with which they have accepted and implemented our pre- 
induction volunteer school-training program. More than one-third 
of the officers, warrant officers, and key enlisted specialists of both 
divisions volunteered at considerable personal sacrifice to attend 
schools on their own time prior to entering active service. With true 
citizen-soldier spirit, they were determined to achieve maximum 
combat effectiveness at the earliest possible date. 

In addition to the eight divisions which I have mentioned, we hav 
called upon the National Guard for 3 regimental teams, 43 antiatr- 
craft battalions, and many combat support units. Without them, 
we would have been unable to fulfill our world-wide commitments 
promptly. 

| should like to digress here for a moment and testify to the out 
standing manner in which the Organized Reserve Corps has also 


responded to the emergency. Sinee the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, it has provided a total of 63,000 officers, 153,000 enlisted men, 
and 953 units to the active Army. Units when called in were approxi- 
mately at cadre strength and were filled to war strength by a combina- 
tion of recalled reservists and men from Selective Service who were 
also used to bring National Guard units and Regular units up to full 
strength, 

The ready availability of this fine group of reservists, trained and 
battle-tested veterans of World War I], was of inestimable value in 
permitting the speedy achievement of combat readiness by the forces 
required for Korea. 

Our success in achieving this orderly increase in our armed strength 
has been due in a large degree to careful military planning. Our 
Plans are not unilateral; they are verv carefully geared to the broad 
requirements of the strategic plans of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff. Army, 
Navy, and Air Force needs are all closely serutinized and carefully 
coordinated, 

Army plans stem from these joint requirements and are based on a 
balanced force of a certain number of divisions and other units. In 
addition to those in the Regular Army, this force includes units of the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps which are mtended 
for mobilization within a reasonable period of time after the beginning 
of a national emergency. 

When a unit is ordered to active military service from either the 
Guard or the Reserve, it increases the number of units in the active 
Army and correspondingly decreases the number of units in our civilian 
components, but the over-all total remains unchanged. 

As you know, legislative limitations contained in the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948, as amended by Public Law 51 of the Eighty-second 
Congress, limit the duration of time which individuals and units of our 
civilian components may be retained on active dut 

Although the Department of the Army has released, and will con- 
tinue to release, all individuals in compliance with the intent of Con 
gress, the problem of the release of units is far more complex. 
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The continuing threat to the security of our Nation makes it im- 
perative that we maintain the strength and effectiveness of our active 
forces. By far the most efficient and economical way to do that would 
be to retain the active units which we now have. If they have to be 
replaced it will have to be done in one of three ways, all of which have 
many disadvantages. 

First, if the units now on active duty have to be replaced with 
newly created Regular Army organizations, the procedure would 
create surplus units for which there is no long-range requirement under 
the strategic plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It would mean the 
unnecessary expenditure of funds, would eause an imbalance of our 
forces, and would be wasteful of manpower and material. 

Second, if we replace our active units with other National Guard or 
Reserve units, the procedure would be both vastly expensive and 
terribly inefficient. When a National Guard or Organized Reserve 
unit is mustered out, it takes considerable time to reconstitute it and 
make it as effective as when it was mustered 1 

Thus, the exchange would cause a weakening of our inactive forces. 
There would also be an adverse effect on our active forces, for the 
units which would have to be called are greatly under strength and in 
the case of divisions would require approximately 9 months to become 
combat ready. 

Obviously, our trained units could not be released until their re- 
placements are ready. This would require a considerable increase in 
the strength of the active Army during the period when the replace- 
ments are being trained and would greatly increase the over-all require- 
ments for manpower, facilities, and equipment. 

After this period of ‘doubling up,” our seasoned units would be 
released at the very time when their training and experience would be 
paving the greatest dividends. 

The third means of replacement would be to redesignate the units 
in place. This method also has serious disadvantages, for even if only 
the unit designations are changed, the morale, the teamwork, and the 
combat efficiency which took 2 years to build will be largely destroved, 
the morale of those men who have been trained to identify themselves 
with certain National Guard and Reserve units will be dealt a severe 
blow 

The great majority of our soldiers in those units will lose the bond of 


unit identity which ties them together. At the end of 2 years, only 
about 20 percent of the original members, or about 10 percent of the 
entire unit streneth, remain in the unit. These constitute all the 


personnel with the ties to the States concerned, while 90 percent of the 
personnel possess the same pride toward the unit, though they have no 
ties to its State of origin. 

The release of designations, colors, and histories of these units will 
adversely affect the morale and esprit de corps of 90 percent of the 
assigned personnel. 

In addition, some of the remaining guardsmen, who might otherwise 
volunteer to remain on an active service, would choose to become 
inactive along with their units, and we would lose these highly trained 
key personnel at a time when we need them most and when they 
would be most difficult to replace. 

Some of the officers and other key personnel of our National Guard 
units have indicated that they do intend to remain in the service 
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until the end of the emergency and, insofar as possible, these patriotic 
soldiers should have the privilege of carrying the name and tradition 
of their units while an active duty. 

And I might add parenthetically that we have had a very splendid 
response from the officers of the National Guard and organized units 
that are on active duty. We are getting about 30 percent of these 
officers volunteering to remain on active duty, which I think is a very 
fine thing. 

Mr. Bares. Is that overseas, General? 

General Cotuins. That is throughout the Army. It isa’t broken 
down overseas or at home. Of course, we are rotating our people who 
are overseas back to the States in accordance with our normal plans. 

Mr. Bares. I can understand in Germany they all like it over 
there and perhaps stateside. I wonder how they felt in’ Korea 
whether vou are getting a similar response there. 

General Couiins. Of course, we rotate our officers from Korea, 
just as we rotate the men, but so far as I know, there has been no 
diminution or lessening of volunteers with the units that are in Korea. 

The question naturally arises as to what provisions the States can 
make for internal security while their units are part of the active 
Army. Insofar as possible, in calling units to active service we have 
tried to select units so that the burden on the States is equalized and 
so that each State will retain some of its units. Of course, this is not 
always possible for the actual selection of units is governed by military 
requirements, and in some States when a large unit is called, particu- 
larly in the case of a division, there is very little National Guard 
strength left within the State. 

The situation will be relieved somewhat by the return of some 
antiaircraft units to their home States within the coming months. 
These organizations are being replaced by Regular Army units. 

We are able to do this for three reasons: First, there is a require- 
ment in our defense plans for the organization of additional antiatr- 
craft units. Second, we have sufficient AA equipment for these units 
And third, even after the National Guard units return to their home 
communities, they can continue to be employed as part of the anti- 
aircraft defenses of the United States. 

In anv event, we could not suport the creation of units surplus to 
our needs. There is no requirement in our strategic plans for such 
units and sufficient equipment is not available. 

However, in full recognition of the needs of the National Guard in 
the several States we will support the creation of units similar in 
organizational structure to those being retained in the active Army 
To accomplish this, units in the active Army will be expanded to form 
units in the National Guard. Such units that is units now on active 
duty, will be authorized a strength of 50 percent officers and 25 percent 
enlisted men and will be furnished individual arms and equipment and 
limited organization equipment. Authority to organize these units 
will be granted upon receipt of requests from the States when their 
units have been retained beyond 24 months. 

Hach unit will be given the same designation as the corresponding 
unit retained in the active service, except that the designation of these 
units will be suffixed with the imitials “(NGUS).”” That is National 
Guard of the United States. Whenever there is no longer a require- 
ment in the active Army for a particular unit within the 5-year period, 
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that unit will be released to State control, and of course when released 
that umit will then be amalgamated with its corresponding National 
Guard unit. 

The officers and the men who are on active duty will have a place 
then to go in a unit from their own State bearine the same original 
designation. 

The plan of implementation for units of the Organized Reserve 
paralle ls that outlined above for the National Guard. 

[| have met with the distinguished leaders of the National Guard 
Association and the Adjutants General Association, and the Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau. 

| have also talked with the President and with the executive of the 
Reserve Officers Association, the Organized Reserve Association. We 
dis ussed thre proble Ith and | stressed the compelling need tor retaimmineg 
unit designations. After thorough consideration of all factors, we 
arrived at the solution I have deseribed above. 

It is still our firm belief that the proposal to retain unit designations 
Within the active Army Is, bevond all tlt Stion, the most eflicient and 
economical means of complying with statutory requirements for the 
release of individuals, of maintaining effective active forces, and ol 
keeping our civilian components in balance with our over-all military 
needs, and at the same time providing suitable units in the Reserve 
and National Guard to which individuals returning from active duty 
mav be assigned. 

Our proposal provides only the essentials to meet our security needs 
and the minimum needs of the National Guard and Organized Reserve 

| strongly endorse this proposal and [ urge vour favorable con- 
sideration of it I can assure vou that if the world situation changes 
to the extent that our active forces can be reduced, that is, even 
Within the 5-vear period, National Guard and Organized Reserve 


unit designations will be returned to the States at the earliest possibl 
I will be happy to furnish for the record, if vou desire, the detailed 
plans for implementing the provisions of this proposed legislation 
\Ir Bi OOKS Phank vou very much, Creme rel 
} Sin 


1 tag sa very clear and forcetu ment 


Le 
Now. | would lke to ask Vou this: | Was Very much interested in 


what vou had to sav regardine the voluntary reenlistment—-with 
officers it not reenlistment, but a voluntary agreement of the officers 
to 1) OTL ove \ d \ 


Cit eral COLLID Yes. 


Mir. Brooks And vou stated, T believe, 30 percent ot the officers 


ind thre Nat onal Cruard had agreed 
General Coutiins. Not just in the National Guard. That applied 


Lo oftie ers oOo the National Guard, and Reserves on active duty. 

Mir. Brooks. I was voing tO ask Vou that 

Greneral COLLINS Thirty percent aeross the board 

I don’t have it as a breakdown, as between the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. 

\Ir. Brooks. But the percentage is apparently about the same, is 
it, with the National (auard and the Reserve, too? 

General Couuins. [I imagine so, sir, but I do not have those facts 
immediately available 

\ir Broot S What about the enlisted men? 
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General Coiiins. Well, of course, the enlisted men we release just 
as we release the officers who do not remain on active duty 

Now, for the Army, as a whole, which includes the units of the 
Reserves and National Guard on active duty, we are having a very 
fine response to reenlistments or to enlistmenis now it would be 
because these men, of course, are not enlisted. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Couiins. And our current reenlistment rate is running as 
high as 45 percent, which is, I think, the highest in the history of 
the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Do vou have any figures as to just what the enlistment 
rate from the members of the guard, for instance, are? A guardsman 
is serving in Korea and his term runs out, do vou allow him to enlist 
in the Regular service? 

General Couiiins. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if he does, do vou have any figures on the 
number or the percentage of those from the guard, that are enlisting? 

General Couzuins. I do not have. I ean check, Mr. Chairman, and 
see if we can run that down, but IT don’t have it at the moment. 

Mr. Brooks. | think more and more, General, it is getting ex- 
| 


t have 


tremely important, if the figures are available, for Congress to 
some idea of the attitude of the men who serve on active duty toward 
reenlisting 

General Cotuins. Right 

Mr. Brooks. As well as the officers. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brooks. IT want toask vou this: The same thing would apply, 
of course, to a. Reserves You don’t have as manv enlisted men 
proportionate ‘ly willed from the Reserves. 

General Coins. Yes, sir, we do 

Mr. Brooks. You do have a good many? 

General Cou INS. Yes, sir, we have a great many As IT indicated 
it ran over 100,000 enlisted reservists that were 


in my testimony, 
called to aetive duty 

Mr. Brooks. [ think it would be extremely important if we knew 
just what the attitude of those men was in reference to enlistments In 
the active service. 

General Coutums. Right, sir 

\Ir Brook Ss If we can get those figures, it would hot only help 
with this legislation but it peng help us with a great many other bills. 

General Couuins. Rich sir. Tf it is immediately available, I will 
furnish it right away. If it is not immediately available, we will take 
whatever steps can be ie to sort out that information for you. 

\Ir. Brooks. I had oceasion to talk toa patriotic organization only 
vesterday in reference to that matter, and in reference to the Reserve 
component bill that passed the House last year, and this organization 
was very interested in the attitude of the men on active service, as 
to whether or not ve wanted to stay. 

General Couumns. Right, si 

Mr. Brooks. You say the enlistment percentage for the regulars 
is about 45 percent? 

General Contuins. Well, that is the over-all Army. I am not cer- 
tain that that is just limited to regulars. That is the over-all re- 
enlistment rate for the active Army. 
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I suspect that that includes the reservists and National Guard men 
on active duty, but I am not certain of that. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is any way to check to find out the draftee, 
that would be extremely important 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What percentage of draftees wish to remain on service 
after they are drafted? 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Because that means an involuntary induction at the 
outset 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, your program, as I understand it, General, is a 
program to take care of the demobilization of units and men from the 
National Guard, and the Reserves that have served the required 
Statutory time and are ready to be returned to the several States? 

General Coutuins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if we could take, Say, one unit, I think Cali- 
fornia, Which is the Fortieth National Division, isn’t it? 

General Couuims. Right, sir. 

Mir. Brooks. Or the Forty-fifth from Oklahoma? 

General Couums. Right, sir 


( Cre 
Mr. Brooks. They are both about to reach the time where they are 
subject to being returned Now, couldn't vou take one of those units 


1 
' 


he subcommittee specifica 





ly just how you would handle 
tion which vou present 1m your bill? 

General Couns. Right, sir. 

\ir. Brooks. So that the subcommittee would know exactly how 
vou would proceed with each step of the arrangement that vou propose. 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

[ would be very happy to do so, sir. Let’s take, we will say, the 
Forty-fifth Division which comes from the State of Oklahoma. It is 


now on active Gut) on the front line in Korea and doing a fine job, 


; , 
and outline tot 


| 
the opera 


very shortly Lor 5 
licers of this division 


We are now beginnit Yr to phase out or we wil 
months ahead of time, the enlisted men and the o 
who do not desire to remain on active duty. 

We have to start 4 or 5 months ahead of time because if we were to 
wait until the last minute, we would practically wreck this division. 

If we were to take all the officers and men out at one time, We would 
practically wreck the division. 

Now, I would like to go back and point out the condition of this 
division today, characteristic of the other guard units. This division 
eame to active duty with roughly 9,000 officers and men. The full 
strength of a division is roughly 18,000 officers and men, 

When the Forty-fifth Division was called to active duty, we had to 
fill it up then with roughly 9,000 additional personnel. These men 
did not come from the State of Oklahoma, because Oklahoma was 
immediately elven credit on the books of Selective Service for the 
9,000 people that had just come on active duty. 

So, therefore, the bulk of the 9,000, practically all of them, came 
from other States. 

Now, the term of enlistment of a National Guard man is 3 years, 
that is the State enlistment in the guard being a 3-year period. Since 
the division would remain on active duty for 2 years, then a minimum 


] 
I 
{ 
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of two-thirds of that division’s enlisted men would have their term 
of State enlistment expire while on active duty. 

So actually, of the original 9,000, the chances are that there are not 
more than 3,000 that still would have some obligation to the State of 
Oklahoma at the time when the division is released from active duty. 
Actually, it is less than that, because the division has been over in 
Korea and a certain number of men undoubtedly have been wounded 
and there have been some sick and there have been some discharges 
for various personal reasons. 

Now, if we had to break up the Forty-fifth Division today, we would 
be returning to the State of Oklahoma actually probably something 
in the neighborhood of 2,000 men. Now, if we called up another 
National Guard division to take the place of the Forty-fifth Division 
of Oklahoma, on the front line, just think what would occur to that 
division. 

Today, it is a full strength division in splendid shape. ‘To me, it 
would be absurd to wreck that division and release the relatively few 
men from Oklahoma still in it, and then transpose on top of it a new 
National Guard division. 

The officers would be new to the men, the noncoms would be new, 
and there would be chaos. 

We would have to pull it out of the front line and we would have to 
amalgamate the two and then train it for a period of months before 
it could possibly take its place in the front. 

So instead what we propose in this bill is: we will release all the 
individuals as required, but what we would like to do is to keep the 
designations of the units of that division. I can assure vou that this 
question of morale is a tremendously important one. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you mean by “‘keep the designations’ 

General Couuns. Well, we would keep the Forty-fifth Division 
on active duty on the front line in Korea. We would return to the 
State of Oklahoma the Forty-fifth Division and we would simply 
rall it Forty-fifth Division, United States National Guard. We would 
return all the subordinate units. 

We would issue duplicate sets of colors, the honors and the records 
and everything of that sort being the possession of the State of 
Oklahoma. But the great advantage would be that as this unit goes 
on in Korea, the old Forts -fifth National Guard Division of Oklahoma 
would be entitled to the history, the records, the honors now being 
acquired by the Forty-fifth Division on active duty and that would 
continue. 

Furthermore, after the period of 5 years, which really means a 
period of three additional vears of course, or sooner, if it is possible to 
cut down on the active strength of the Army, we will return to the 
State of Oklahoma remaining personnel and the full records now of the 
Forty-fifth Infantry Division. 

The two would then be amalgamated. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, General, that is assuming that your position 
with respect to removing a complete division would be no more acute, 
no longer acute. 

For instance, if you had the situation arise at the end of the 5 years 
which you now have, it would still be desirable to retain that unit as 
such, would it not? 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 


) 
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Mr. Harpy. Youtwould have the same arguments as you have 
today ¢ 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. And as a matter of fact, it might well 
be that we would want to review the situation again. But instead 
of asking for an extension of this authority without any limit at all, 
that is the reason why we have asked for it for a limited period of time. 

Now. if this doesn’t work in the intery ening 3S Vears Tay be somebody 
can come up with a better solution. I don’t know a better solution. 

Mr. Brooks. For the time being, under this bill, the Forty-fifth 
would remain over in Korea, or wherever you wanted it, 

General Couutns. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. It would have its imsignia, numerical insignia, it 
would have its traditions, and its history and its decorations 

General Couns. That is right. 

\[r. Brooks. And its organizational personnel 

General Coutuins. Right, sir. 

\Ir. Brooks. And vet, the skeleton of the Fortv-fifth, should 1] 
eall it that . | 

General Couns. It would be a cadre division back in Oklahoma. 

\[r. Brooks. Those that are elietbl 


Lo be returned would be sent 


back to Oklahoma and you would have another division to be called 
the National Guard Forty-fifth Division. That division would have 
the battle flags of the Forty-fifth Division. 
General Couuins. That is right, SIT. 
Mir. Brooks. They would also have an organization and personnel 
vere in Oklahoma? 
General Couuins. That is right, sir. 
\lr. Brooks. Now. if vou have only 2.000 men out of 9,000 to be 
returned, what has happened to the 7,000 originally taken from 
Oklahoma when that division was mobilized? 
General Conus. The enlisted men whose terms of enlistments 
] 


will have expired, don’t vou see. 

Nii BROOKS. Yes 

General Couns. When they are released from active duty, will 
have no obligations. If they want to reenlist in the new unit, the 
National Guard in Oklahoma—that is the old unit really-—they are at 
lib 


tty to do so of course 


\Ir BROOKS. They oo” in the Reserve? 

General Conus. No, sir, they do not, not the ones from the 
National Guard that come to active duty 

\ir. Harpy \s a matter of fact, then I) the time you would be 
supposed to muster out this National Guard unit, you would have only 
» O00 of the original 9,000 left in there? 

General Couurns. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Harpy. And the other 16,000 men in that division would be 
add t10NsS which had been added from Seledtive Service or volunteers? 

General Co.uins. Right, sir. 

\ir. Harpy. So that vou have very little of your initial organi- 
zational of that National Guard unit on active duty? 

General Cou INS. That is eorrect, SID. But nevertheless, Mr. 
Hardy, these men have been fighting as part of the Forty-tifth Division 
or as part of a certain regiment of the Forty-fifth Division and I can 
assure you that men get attached to the units and the unit designa- 
tion, the histories and everything else 
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And if one day we say to these men that have been identifying 
themselves as members of the Forty-fifth Division, ‘‘Well, you are no 
longer members of the Forty-fifth Division, you now belong to some 
other unit,”’ see, there is bound to be a fall-off in morale of the men, 
the officers and men of that unit. 

Mr. Harpy. I am very much impressed with vour discussion of 
the morale factor and also I can see a lot of validity in your argu- 
ments with respect to the disintegration of vour organization through 
this process of mustering out and establishing a new unit or redesig- 
nating a unit. I don’t know about your redesignation of a unit ex- 
cept for the loss of the history of the unit, and so forth, which 
doubtedly would be considerable. 

I am not too much impressed by your argument with respect to 
creating an imbalance in your forces and a wastefulness of man- 


power and matériel because what vou are actually doing: vou hay 


nave 


unl 


pointed to establishment of new units which would bring about 
an imbanance, 

\s a matter of fact, you are going to establish new units anvhow 
because you are establishing a part of that unit, except in name. 
It has the same name, but vou are setting up a cadre strength unit 
of the National Guard back in the State. So that argument, to me, 
loses a considerable amount of its effectiveness. 

General Couiins. Well, let me discuss that, Mr. Hardy, because 
your point is well taken, that is, vour question is well taken, cer- 
tainly. If we do not have authorization for the procedures that we 
now have and for the administrative processes which we intend to 
take and copies of which | will be glad to put into the record, we 
will be faced with this serious question now. 

If we release the cight divisions of the National Guard that we now 
have on active duty and return them to the States, we still have a 
requirement for 20 active duty divisions. As a matter of fact, th 
requirement really is for 21. If we go back then and re-create full 
strength National Guard divisions tn these 


ejght States. we hav 
more divisions than we need under any of the 
Chiefs of Staff. 
In other words, vou would have 27 full National Guard divisions 
and 20 active duty divisions, or a total of 47, 


Mer. Harpy. Let us understand that there would be 


plans of the 


a requirement 


for replacing or for re-creating a National Guard unit at full streng 
General Cor LINS. Not necessarily at full strens th, { 


t| 
til 


ut up to th 
oO percent streneth, for example, which is the ease today. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, vou are changing that in this statute by pro- 
viding for cadre strength instead of 50 percent strength. So if that 
is a desirable thing to do, as long as vou have to change the statute 
anyhow, vou could just as well provide for a National Guard unit of 
lesser strength than vour 50 percent. 

General Couuins. Well, there are certain legal questions as to 
whether or not we would not have to immediately go back to giving 
them the full equipment of Regular divisions and all that sort of 
thing, which we don’t have available and which would cost too much 
money. 

Mr. Harpy. You might under existing statute. But my point is 
that in order to accomplish this, vou have to change the law. 

General Coutuins. That is why we are asking a change in the law 
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Mr. Harpy. I understand that. If you have to change the law 
in order to accomplish this, you could change the law in order to 
provide for the establishment of National Guard units of lesser 
strength. 

General Coutuins. Well, I think you woul find that the National 
Guard would be much more opposed to that than it would be opposed 
to this legislation. 

Mr Backs. General 

General Couns. I would suggest that vou ask them. 

Mr. Harpy. I think vou are probably correct. But my point is 
that it is a mental hazard, a mental difficulty, rather than any actual 
practical difficulty. 

General Couturns. There are practical difficulties from a legal stand- 
point, according to my understanding, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr AR py. There would be from a legal standpoint as the law 
stands today. 

General COLLINS i sir. 

Mr. Harpy. [ can see that. But what you are doing in effect is 

‘ating a new Nation: al Gu: a“ unit, in the State, of cadre strength. 

General Couurns. Yes, si 

Mr. Harpy. You are giv _ it the same name as the old one which 
is on active duty, except you are sticking in an initial designation be- 
hind it. 

General Couuins. That is right, or a designation of “NGUS” be- 
hind it. 

Mir. Harpy. But the effect is thesame. Jam not arguing about the 
desirability of your approach as contrasted to the other one which I 
have mentioned and I am not making that as a suggestion, but I am 
merely pointing out that actually I don’t see, insofar as the amount 
of matériel that is involved, where that would necessarily be any 
different. 

Mr. Brooks. General, let me ask you a question now. 

General Cours. All right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Approaching it from this position, what does it cost 
to equip a National Guard unit, division, as you had them equipped 
when the Forty-fifth and the Fortieth or any of the others were called 
into active service? 

What does it cost the Government to equip them? 

General Couurns. I don’t have that agure, but I can put that in 
the record, Mr. Brooks. I don’t happen » have it right at my 
finee tips. 

Mo Brooks. Do you have in mind giving the returned cadre guard 
units heavy equipment and the same type of equipment? 

General Couirns. Not initially; no, sir. 

Mr. Br LOOKS Which they had when they were t: aken in the service? 

General ¢ tins. No, sir: we do not. And that is agreeable to 
at least 40 of “the States, 

Mr. Brooks. Now 

General Cotiins. Because when they go back, actually they will 
not have enough personnel to take care of this heavy equipment. 
At the end of each year, that will be reviewed, right up to the end 
of the o-vear period. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, when you start out, if you don’t equip them 
with heavy equipment and the same type of equipment you do with 
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the full guard division before it is called in service, have you any 
way of showing what your estimate would be on that? 

General Coutuins. Well, we could make an estimate. IT don’t have 
that at my fingertips, again, but if you wish that we can 

Mr. Brooks. I think these men are entitled to come back and if 
they want a parade with the colors and all of that and the bands, 
[ am very much in favor of it, because ] remember when my outfit 
came home from overseas at the end of the First World War. We 
had a parade, and all of that, and they are entitled to it 

General Couuins. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. They have done it, and earned it. And I like the 
thought that vou are going to let enough of them come back together 
to where they can have a big celebration in Oklahoma, California, 
Virginia, and other States. 

General Couns. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Bates wanted to ask you 

General Coniins. [| would like, if | may, to revert to the question 
that Mr. Hardy was raising. You understand, Mr. Hardy, that our 
original proposal was that instead of authorizing cadre divisions in the 
States, our original suggestion, that is, the suggestion of the Depart- 
inent of the Army, was simply to have carrier units such as was done 
during the last war. That is, just have additional battalions, light 
battalions, merely to have a unit to which the man could go who still 
has an obligation to the State. 

That, we thought, would be a very satisfactory solution. The Na- 
tional Guard objected to that. Actually, we worked out this current 
suggestion in order to meet the objections of the National Guard, in 
order that the umt designation would be the same; that the same sot- 
up with respect to armories and everything of that character would 
be had. And we have gone along with that suggestion 

Mr. Harpy. I am not arguing against the proposal that you have 
here. Tam merely trving to explore and see if | understand it, si 

General Couurs. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. And see what the implications of it are 

Now, as a matter of fact, when vou get to the end of your 5-year 
period or whatever period you decide to demobilize those units, and 
send them back, and take the Oklahoma Division, for instance: You 
wouldn’t have any more than a handful of men that would go from 
that active-duty unit back to the NGUS eadre that has been set up 
in the State, would you? 

General Couniins. No, sir; but we believe we would have a fair 
number of officers. And this vIVves n pla Ee by limiting the eadre liv l- 
sion to 50 percent officers instead of the 160 percent officers that vou 
see are authorized in the normal division, and it would give these 
officers that remained on active duty definite places to which they 
could go when they do finally revert to the inactive status. 

Mr. Harpy. You would only have that small number who volun- 
tarily elected to stay on active duty. 

General Cotutns. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. General, until we sat down here a few moments ago, 
this was an entirely new proposition to me. I knew nothing about it. 
As I understand it, the key of this entire thing is the question of 
designations? 
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it. 
Which permits vour volunteers, sav vour 2,000 men, 


plus vour draftees who have been added, plus the material which vou 
ert and the esprit de corps of the civ ision, all be amnaleamated 
and continued. 

General Couutns. Right 
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nt back here Stateside for a parade? 
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Mr. Bares. That will never be sent as a unit to Korea within this 
5-vear period? 

General Couurins. The 

Mr. Bares. That will not be sent, say, to Korea during this 5-year 
period, or if it is, what happens to it? 

General Cotiins. That hasn’t been ordered to active duty. 

Mr. Barzs. No, sir. 

General Couiins. So it is not affected by this at all, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is correct, but if you needed more strength over 
there, what would happen? 

General Cotiins. Well, if we needed additional divisions on active 
duty above the 20 that we now have, then we would go through the 
same procedure that we have up until now. We would call one, two, 
three, or anv number of the National Guard divisions to active duty. 
These would be divisions not now on active duty. 

Mr. Barres. Well, where there is only, say 2,000 men or less over 
a period of time representing the Forty-fifth Oklahoma 

General Cotuins. We wouldn’t call up a new unit. That is the 
point | make. We would not call up a new unit for that. What we 
do: We would simply put more men from Selective Service in that 
unit, and we would have to change the designation of the unit to 
something else; that ts all. 

Mr. Barss. So that the various State guards will still remain intact 
in the event that they are called. 

General Coiiins. Utterly unaffected by this proposed legislation. 

Mr. Bares. | was reading a few letters before | came down here, 
General, regarding the extension of enlistments. Of course, our letters 
are few when you compare it with the entire problem of the total 
number of personnel in the service. Obviously those that write to 
us are not very happy. 

General Couns. Right. 

Mr. Bares. What has been the general attitude in the field regard- 
ing the recent extension of enlistments? 

General Cours. So far it has not been brought to my attention, 
anv particular reaction one way or the other. [| will say this: that 
so far as the Army plans or programing ts concerned, that we will 
release all of these men within 9 months and we will release them as 
rapidly as we can. 

In other words, most of these men are men that have some specialty, 
or many of them do, and as we are able under our training program 
to provide additional personnel to take their place we intend to re- 
lease these people within the 9 months established by this extension. 

Mr. Bares. | understand that, but 9 months to them is 9 months. 

General Collins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And of course their complaint is that they volunteer 
and a draftee is onlv in for 24 months or in the event of a returnee, 
from Korea, 3 months less, perhaps. 

General Collins. Right. 

Mr. Barres. And here we are going, say, for a full enlistment, and 
then get socked another 9 months. They have a pretty good case 
there. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

| want vou to understand, of course, also this is just not an Army 
problem. 
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Mr. Barss. Yes, sir. 

General Couuins. As a matter of fact, | believe it is more serious 
in the other services than it is in the Army so far as numbers are 
concerned, 

Mr. Barus. General, you did devote some time here to the ques- 
tion of  cnaiaien nt and the difficulties in which you found vourself at 
the time of Korea. 

General Couuins. Right 

Mr. Bares. It is a problem that bothered me in a recent bill that 
failed to pass the Congress, that caused me a good deal of concern 
because the practical aspects of it to me didn’t seem sound in that 
particular respect. 

We may be in this mess, as you have said many times, and many 
of your associates, for a long period of time. I hope that somebody 
can some time come to me and give me some idea of what they are 
rong to do as lar as equipment iS concerned. 

| see no sense in the world in training 6 million men if vou don’t 


have the equipment And I would like to have some idea what the 
level of equi ipmMent is cone to be over some pe riod of time. 1 would 
like to see somebody-—I have asked five or six times, and I have 


never received that. 
General Cotiins. We can give vou so far as the Army is con- 
cerned a very clear picture of that situation. [| would be very happy 
her to vou individually or with the committee at any 


i 


to do tt elt 


Libre 
Mir. Bares. I have asked five times. As a matter of fact, it was 
an Army colonel that | asked. 


: wr 1] 
(general Cotutns. I would be very happy personaly to meet with 
vou and give you our program. 
\Ir. Bares. T know vou are very busy, General, but if vou could 


SOTeDO 


General Couuins. Yes. Right. 


\ | BROOKS Now, General 
| 


\I HARDY Mav | explore just the question that Mh Bates 
‘nised, and go one step further? Lam not sure | understood it  prop- 

t\ 

ln the past men have been ealled from Organized Reserve units and 


- also from National Guard units, and oy nsferred as replace- 
ments to other active duty units; isn’t that right’ 

General Couiins. The only transfers that we have made that I 
f are to fill essential specialist vacancies or in conjunction with 
our rotation plan in Korea. You raise again the important point 
which | would like to make clear. We have on active duty in Korea 
today six infantry divisions, and we have two infantry divisions on 
duty in Japan, a total of eight divisions over there. 

Back here at home, until recently—well, as a matter of fact, right 
now we don’t have a single Regular Army infantry division left in the 


Lnited States We have two airborne divisions, and one armored 
division. Today we have four National Guard divisions. At one 
stage we only had two. Now we are faced with the proposition of 


rotating the combat veterans from six divisions in Kores back to the 
United States with zero Regular Army infantry divisions. We had 


to get the specialists and the noncoms to take their places. 




















Now, we ean train the ordinary enlisted man. We can take a man 
from Selective Service, give him 4 months of intensive training and 
he can go to Korea and take his place in a going concern, don’t you 
see, and release a man who has been over there, we will say, for 6 
months. That isn’t a case with your noncoms or your specialists. 
You can’t make noncommissioned officers in 4 months. You can’t 
make specialists in 4 months. So therefore it was imperative, in 
order that we could rotate our noncoms and specialists back at home, 
to meke drafts on all of the active duty divisions at home. There was 
no alternative to that. : 

Mr. Harpy. Well, | understand that has been done in the past, and 
that is why I just wanted to return to Mr. Bates’ question: What is 
the likelihood that you may again find vourself in the position of hav- 
ing to call up a National Guard unit and virtually disintegrate that 
unit in order to provide replacements for other active duty units? 

General Coutuins. We have no intention of calling any additional 
National Guard units for this purpose. We have not called any unit 
to active duty for this purpose. This has simply been part of the 
over-all program. We have not called a single unit to active duty 
in order to accomplish this, not one, and we have no intention of 
doing so; none whatever, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, General, | want to ask you this: What are the 
objections to your program? 

General Coututns. Well, tranklv, | am at a loss to understand, Mr. 
Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let’s take the State of Virginia or Ohio. I think 
the Ohio Division is out 

Mr. Ducanper. General Walsh has all of that information 

Mr. Brooks. Yes 

General Couturns. I believe it is simply a lack of understanding of 
this new program. There was considerable objection to the idea of 
simply having carrier units as there was in the last war, that is without 
divisional and umit designation, don’t you see, and IT can see where 
there would be objection to that. 

But now that we have modified our program in conjunction and 
cooperation and coordination with officials of the National Guard and 
Reserve Association and have worked out this plan, very frankly | 
must say lam ata complete loss as to understand why anybody would 


object tO it. 


If ] were a National Guard man at home, T would want to have the 
war histories and the active duty records of the units that were called 
up from my State, the possession of my State when they come back 


off active duty. 

In many respects, Mr. Chairman, what we are doing here, although 
it was not patterned after the British svstem, is actually very closely 
allied to a svstem which the British Army has used throughout its 
history. When they eall up the Black Watch, for example, the Black 
Watch goes to active duty, but there is a home unit of the 
Black Watch in the area from which it comes. That unit stays, never 
changes. The Black Watch goes on active duty and you have a 
Black Watch right back home in the same unit, which furnishes the 
replacements for the Black Watch that is on active duty. When the 
active duty men are returned, they go right back to their parent 
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organization. And I have observed that, the effect of that, not in 
England, but in Canada where exactly the same system is followed, 
and I] can assure you you couldn’t get the Canadians to change their 
system for anything in the world because they are proud of the fact 
that they have a continuous record, don’t you see? 

Mr. Brooks. How will this work for the Reserves, though, General? 
Will it work the same way? 

General Cotiins. There are slight modifications in it which we 
have worked out with the officials of the Organized Reserves. That 
plan we have in detail. I would be very happy to put it in the record, 
It parallels very closely the National Guard system. 

Of course, you understand that the Reserve has no affiliation with 
the State because the Reserves are wholly federalized, but nevertheless 
it is essentially the same svstem 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; and if vou have a Reserve unit over there that 
makes an outstanding record and it has medals and ribbons and all 
of that, decorations, there is a great pride in the unit. 

General Couiins. That is right. We would like to return them to 
the um when it goes off aciive duty, don’t vou see. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes 

Mr. Harpy. Now, vou called a lot of people in the past from these 
Organized Reserve units as individuals, and not as uniis. Are you 
sull following that procedure? 

General Cotuins. We have taken no men from units, except per- 
haps a handful, Mr. Hardy. Our call-ups of reservisis have been as 
individuals, not as units. We have called a great many uniis to 
aciive duiy, but so far as I know, we have broken up none of our 
reserve unis. 

Mr. Harpy. After you called them up as units? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; we still keep them as units; that is right. 

Mr. Harpy. But you pretty effectively iook oui of a lot of organized 
uniis some of their key people and called them up as individuals; 
didn’t you? 

General Coutiins. No, sir; except maybe a handful. 1 would like 
to be sure about that 

Isn't that correct, General Evans? 

General Evans. Yes, sir 

General Couirs. That is correct We thought at one time, Mr. 
Hardy, that it might be necessary for us to call up individuals in units, 
without calling the unit. The fine response that we have had from 
reservists and National Guard men on active duty, that is the 30 
percent figure that I gave vou, obviates the necessity of doing that, 
and we now do not believe we will have to call up any men from units 
as such 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Short, do vou have any questions? 

Mr. Suorr. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. 

Mr. Suorr. Except this: General, did I understand we have six 
infaniry divisions in Korea; two in Japan and two airborne divisions 
and one armored division here at home? 

How many do we have in Europe? 

General Couiins. We have five divisions in Europe. 

Mr. Suorr. At ihe present time? 

General Conzins. At the present time; ves, sir. Four infantry and 


one armorea 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead? 

Mr. Winstrreap. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Any other questions, gentlemen? 

We all enjoy hearing from General Collins. We don’t have him 
down here often enough. When we have him, we like to ask him a 
lot of questions. But there are a number of other witnesses here, 
especially from the guard and the Reserves, and | knew the com- 


7 


miitee wanhts to hear from them, SO if there are ho further questions, 


general, we thank vou very kindly ie wed 
We know you are a busy man. If you have to rush away, we will 
understand it 
General Couiins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chatrman. I must 


Sah that it has always been a pleasure to appear before this fine 
committee. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank Vou, sir, 

General Abendroth, will vou come forward? 

General, we would be glad to hear from you in reference to your 
attitude in regard to this measure. 

Do you have a written statement? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have®copies of 1? 

Mr. Ducanper. li ts before the members. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. Will you proceed, sir? 

General AneNpDroru. Before | proceed, Mr. Brooks, vou asked the 
question of about how many National Guard officers were signed up 
to stay and pass their 24-month period. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

General ABpenprotu. The best percentage figure we have in the 
Bureau is 38 percent. 

Mr. Brooks. Thirty-eight percent of the officers agreed to stay 
And what about the enlisted men? 

General ABENDROTH. We don't have that figure, sir 

Mr. Brooks. That is 38 percent of the euard? 

General AbeNDRoTH. That is right. There is one more question 
I think T can clear up, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How long; just indefinitely or just 

General AneNpDRotH. Well, I don’t know how long that would ZO 

Colonel Nevson. Three vears. 

Mr. Bares. And you don’t have a geographical distribution of that’ 

General ABENDRoTH. No, sir; we don’t. Then there is one more 
thing L think you would be interested in. A National Guard man, 
if his term of enlistment expires while he is on active duty, can reenlist 
in the National Guard and still stay with his unit on active duty and 
return with that unit. There is a regulation that provides that. 

Mr. Brooks. He has what sort of enlistment—3 vears? 

General AneNDRoTH. The question comes up here that a lot of 
these enlistments would expire, which would reduce the number of 
men in that National Guard division, 

Mr. Brooks. But I mean if he reenlists in that guard division, what 
is it for? What term? 

General Apenproru. He enlists for a 3-vear period in the National 
Guard, and then when his term of duty is finished overseas he still 
has an obligation to the State to finish up that enlistment. 

Mr. Brooks. He comes home, though, when the unit is brought 
home? 
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General ABENDROTH. Yes, sit 

Mir. Brooks. He enlists in the guard. 

General AbeNDROTH. Yes, sir; or When his 24 months is up. That 
doesn’t require him to stay bevond the 24 months. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you have any figures on the Reserves? 

General ABnENDROTH. No, sir; 1 don’t. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, General; if vou will proceed, then, with 
vour statement, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mir. Bares. General, may IT ask just one question? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sil 

Mir. Bares. Does this extension of service for enlistees apply to the 
cuard as well as other enlistees? 

Mir. Suorr. The 9 months’ recent extension. 


General ABENDROovH. It applies to the guard. L don’t know 
whether it applies to the Reserve 
Mr. Suorr. They say ‘‘ves. 


Colonel Vaw Kirk ae to the National Guard 

Mir. Suort. All alike 

Colonel Van Kirk. Except in those States, and | think there are 
four or five, where their attorney general has said it doesn’t apply to 
the National Guard of their States, and in those States then it would 
not apply, unless the units came on active duty. 

Mr. Bares. Lam talking about those on active dutv. They are 
federalized and therefore subject to the Federal laws? 

olonel Van Kirk. Right. 

General AneNproru. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Lam pinch- 
hitting today for the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, May. 
Gen. Ravmond H. Fleming, who is unable to be here because of his 
absence from the city 

Upon two or three occasions, the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau and others of his staff have discussed with the Chief of Stoff 
of the United States Army H. R. 5472. the bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act which would permit the retention 
f Army National Guard and Air National Guard units in the active 
militarv service for a total period of five consecutive vears. 

When this proposal was first suggested to the National Guard 
Bureau, we did not subseribe to it in its original form However, we 
in the Bureau are now convinced that the enactment of this bill as 
modified would be wise and beneficial from a national security stand- 


Ont 

| It has been the Bureau position at all times that if National Guard 
divisions, regimental combat teams, and other National Guard units, 
without regard to personnel were to remain on active military duty 
for any extensive period of time, that unit, to replace them, should be 
established in the States affected. 

These units could be used by the States concerned to assign thereto 
the National Guard personnel returned from active military service; 
to continue their portion of the National Guard training program in 
preparation for the guard mobilization mission, and for internal 
security while their original units or designations remained in. the 
active military service. 

Ret yi nt that the length of time necessary for the retention 

’ National Guard units on active duty is still an uncertain period of 
rites sce ere believed best to rely on the old formula “for as 
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long as the necessity therefor exists,” but not to exceed a total period 
of 5 years. 

When General Marshall testified before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, he was asked how long he thought this emergency would 
continue—his reply was “5, 10, 15, or 20 years; who knows?” When 


General Bradley testified and he was asked the same question, he 
said, ““A decade or more; who knows?” No one knows, therefore 
how long the necessity will continue. 

The Chief of Staff of the United States Army has emphasized tha 
for purposes of planning, we had to agree on something. So it we 
agreed that for purposes of planning the emergency would ey 5 
vears, even though we may well surmise that it will go beyond that 
a The guard has been assured by the Army that no attempt 


will be made to decrease the troop basis of the National Guard o1 
eliminate any of its units. 


It is recognized that the National Guard unit designations then 
colors, standards, and guidons belong to and are the property of the 
States, Territories, and the Distriet of Columbia and must event ally 
be returned to the States when the military situation permits. In 


the meantime, under this bill National Guard units would be organ- 
ized in the States on a reduced strength and equipment basis. 

The military history of the National Guard and the pride im its 
units have at all times stimulated the States m the retention, organ- 
ization, and maintenance of their historical units. The historical 
background of some of these National Guard units antedates out 
Nation itself. The States, Territories, and the District of Colum) 
are proud of the accomplishment of their National Guard units 
the several wars in which our country has been engaged, since thes 
have served with distinction in many of our campaigns 

The roots of the National Guard are deeply imbedded in the soil 


of every State in the Union, the Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is belteved that by continuing the N;: hie ge Guard 
designations on active duty, that it will be a great morale factor for 
the officers and men remaimipg m the active military service with 


these units 

It has, hewever, never been our intention that National Guard 
units should remain : 1 permanent part of the active Army but remain 
only so long as the military situation demands their retention. Whi 
the military situation warrants it, the units of the National Guard 
OTL it tive duty should be returned to their State status and the ofhieers 
and men of the units organized as proposed by this bill would be 
integrated into the original units a ee ‘v are returned to State control. 

At the time of the first Speen Guard conference on this subject 
conducted here in Washington on April 7, 1951, it was recognized, and 
still is, that the rotation of individuals must continue even if the unit 
designations remain on active duty for a total period of five consecutive 
vears. It was again ges 5, ate at this conference that all the 
divisions and other units of the National Guard of the several States 
Territories, and the District of Columbia stood r¢ ady to answer any 
call or order to serve on active Federal duty. At the conclusion of this 
conference an expression of the willingness to support this legislation 
or similar legislation was agreed to by a majority of the States present 

As recently as April 22, 1952, at a confer nee of National Guard 
representatives of several of the far-western States which I called 
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at Salt Lake City, Utah, 9 of the 10 States represented agreed to 
support this modified bill which is under consideration South Dakota 
was the only State present which did not agree to support. this 
legislation. 

In conclusion, the National Guard Bureau endorses this proposed 
bill, as amended, and urges iis favorable consideration at your hands. 

Thank you for this opportunity. to express the views of the National 
Guard Bureau and for your kind indulgence. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, | notice some reference previously to certain 
States that did not approve the plan. 

General AnenpRoru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Those States—lIowa, Missourt, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Ohio, and Virginta—what is their opposition to this? 

General Apenproru. | don’t know, Mr. Brooks 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, if vou will permit at this time 

Mr. Brooks. General Walsh is here and we will get that from him. 

Mr. Suorr. T think perhaps I should insert in the record to clear 
up the matter, so far as Missouri is concerned—Missouri has gone on 
record in opposition to this bill, but a good freind of mine has just 
informed me that he has talked by telephone with General Shepherd 
out in Missouri and that General Shepherd now says that if the 
National Guard Associaiion, or if General Walsh supporis the bill and 
approves it, Missourt will withdraw her objecuon or opposition. 

Mr. Brooks. We are glad to hear that. We called General Walsh 
SO as 

Mr. Suorr. I just wanted to clarify the record; that ts all. 

Of course, we are stubborn in Missouri. We are preity mulish, 
but we like to go along. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, General, then, your view is that it is a workable, 
good workable, flexible plan. You think it is an economical plan, 
too? 

General ABENDROTH. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think it is also economical, because this Con- 
gress is an economically minded Congress? 

General ABeNprotH. Yes, sir; 1 believe it is. 

Mir. Brooks. Have you any estimate as to how much money we 
could save on this plan? 

General AnENpRotTH. No, sir; I don’t have a figure on it. 

Mr. Brooks. But undoubtedly it will save money if the plan is 
adopted; is that true? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Winsteap. Can you give us South Dakota’s reason for opposing 
the plan? 

I believe you said South Dakota was the only State that opposed 
the plan at the meeting you attended. 

General Abenproru. I talked to the adjutant general of South 
Dakota right after we had the meeting there. The plan was explained 
fully to South Dakota. He told me he objected because his governor 
had objected, and he would talk to his governor after he got home, 
and send mea wire. But I got the impression from him that he would 
have gone along with it. 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates? 














Mr. Bares. General, in reference to that question of savings, can 
you get some information for us so when this bill goes on the floor we 
will have some idea of the savings involved? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barts. Are there also costs included in this bill? I can think 
of no particular costs, offhand. 

General ABeNDRotH. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It Vou can vive us the total picture on that for the 
record 
ral ABENDROTH Yes, sir; we can get that. 

Nr. Brooks The COST would be the extra equipmen needed for 
the time being to have two organizations, 


, ; 
Now, there would be that cost 


General Anenprotru. It wouldn’t be a great deal of cost, Mr 
B KS, De Ise the equipment wo a 1) Ol ed | Sis eee" 
CHO] tO | } 

\I R 7 wh We Wan rat \] , hve 
1 lil } ] 

Ci } ! \ ) \ ~ H 

V1 ) 

VI} 1? i { re rh ie f MOT) t 
{ y! I UL ul 

] 1 

{ neradbur VNDROTH Chat is. I 

Vii Bart ; sO Lt vou ean Give us tha over-all piet live heeause th 
isa chance to vote for economy. 

\Ir. SHORT Wi have an election, Vou see {his vear, and the 
members W Ils Ipportat move Lor eCOnomMs 

Nit Bat er ist ment ym the word, 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Harpy. I ean’t help but feel that this question is a lit 
overstated, especially 1} you relate it to equipment by ause vou have to 
change the law in order to provide for this cadre strength National 
Guard you set up in the State. 

If vou have to change the law with respect or in order that vou can 
set up this unit, vou could change the law to provide for reduction in 
the amount of equipment. 

So what is the difference? 

General ABENDRotrH. We will get that for vou 

Mr. Brooks. [t will be on reduced equipment basis, though? 
General ABenprotuH. That is right. 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates? 
B 


Mr vres. General, on the first page of vour statement vou 
indicated that originally vou did not subscribe to the bill. Now, what 


changes have been made since then? 

General ABENDROTH. That was the bill that vould permit for the 
carrier units. We didn’t subsertbe to the bill on the carrier units 

Mr. Bares. That was vour primary objection? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; we find that as the men are re- 
turning—as a matter of faet, I found it out last night because I have 
the District of Columbia National Guard, and we had our drill last 
nieht We have a number of men returning, b 
to their own unit. He wants to oO into his own unit. 

That is the most important thing on this bill to us: is that the man 
comes right back and stays right with his old outfit. 


i they want to return 


O40G6 52 No. 76 } 
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Mr. Brooks. Thank vou very much, General. We appreciate 
very much vour statement. 

Now, who is next, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. DuUCANDER. — General Walsh. 

Mr. Brooks. Major General Wash. Just come forward, General. 
Have a seat, if vou will, 

General Wausu. T ane you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. General, you represent the National Guard Associa- 
tion? 

General Wausu. Yes, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Brooks. Their able representative here for a long time. 

General Wausu. You are very kind, 

Mr. Bares. And they now permit tks to vote by proxy, Mr. 
Chairman. I always knew he was a distinguished representative of 
the National Guard, but I never knew thes went to that degree, 
hough T can well understand tt. 

General Wausu. Pm lucky when T can even do that 

Mr. Chairman, [ have a very brief statement here which I believe 
l] clear up a lot of matters, and when I come to the poll directed 
by the chairman of the committee, then I will interpolate and give 
the results of that poll subject to the modification by the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri. 


Mr. Brooks. Yes; if vou will clear up Missouri, General, it will 
be helpfu 

Mr. Suorr. It is prett muddy 

General Wausu. Shall T proceed? 

Mr. Suorr. Proceed, Genera! 


General Wausyu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the bill H. R. 5472 which is now being considered by your committee 
is one of far-reaching importance to the several States, Territories, 
District of Columbia, and the National Guard of the United States, 
and the Air National Guard of the United States. 

The National Guard Association and the Adjutants General Asso- 
Ciation have collal orace Ye in revising the bill as introduced initially by 
the chairman of the committee on September 25, 1951, and which 


ubstitute or revisi mn is far more simple and concise than th ; original 


bill, and, henee, generally more acceptable to the States. It has not 
heen approved by the Department of Defense or the Bureau of the 
Bud re, ¢ eC lO Ck O} time. Dut it is believed that it il] pro ba bly he 
satisfactory to Army 

Phe enactment of this measure will constitute a distinet departure 
from the policies which have hitherto been sete for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army and Air Rasendd Guard of the United States after 
an emergeney and, conceivably, may have far-reaching implications 
vhich w i}] I) ( ome more manifest with the pass we of time. Ther fore, 


it is believed highly advisable at this time to acquaint the committee 
vad the Congress as a whole regarding the circumstances which led to 
the introduction of the original bill and the reasons for the suggested 


rt on which is now before VOUr ¢ omumiittee. 

On March 16, 1951, the Chief of Staff of the Army called a confer- 
in haperpreeage aime himself, representatives of the General and Special 
Staffs of the Army, and representatives otf the National Guard Asso- 


ciation of the United States, and advanced a proposal for the reten- 
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tion of the numerical designations, histories and colors of divisional 
and nondivisional units of the Army National Guard of the United 
States in the active military service of the United States for a period 
of not to exceed five consecutive vears, including the 2 vears of active 
Federal service required under the provisions of Public Law 599, 
Kighty-first Congress, as amended by the provisions of Public Law 51, 
approved June 19, 1951. Such proposed retention of Army National 
Guard units would be made effective after the Guard personnel thereof 
had been released from active Federal service as required by the stat- 
utes herein cited. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army contended that there were com- 
pelling reasons for the retention of these units, and which need not be 
repeated since, no doubt, they will be presented by the Department 
of the Army. It must be admitted that the proposal ia “dl by 
the Chief of Staff of the Army was not only startling to the National 
Guard representatives, but it was only too evident that the proposal 
involved a radical change of policy where the Army National Guard 
was concerned. Nevertheless, in view of the reasons advanced by 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, there was a desire on the part of the 
States concerned to accept the proposal advanced, provided that it 
would not bring about an impossible situation where the future of 
the guard was concerned, for the States had proceeded on the theory 
that Army and Air National Guard units ordered into the active 
military service of the United States would be returned to the States 
at the end of the required period of service, intact insofar as possible, 
as provided by the terms of section 111 of the National Defense Act, 
as amended. Consequently, the National Guard representatives 
advanced, as a counterproposal, the idea of the Department of the 
Army ordering into the active military service of the United States 
the requisite number of Army National Guard divisional and non- 
divisional units which would be necessary to replace the organizations 
to be released at the end of 24 months of service. This proposal was 
rejected by the Chief of Staff of the Army on the grounds of security 
and being in excess of the requirements. 

At the time the retention proposal was advanced by the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, 10 States had 66% percent of their Army National 
Guard units in the active military service of the United States, and 
it was evident that a number of other States would soon be affected 
to the same extent. The National Guard representatives who had 
conferred with the Chief of Staff of the Army concerning this pro- 
posal realized that any conclusions they reached would be of no avail 
unless the States affected were in complete accord, 

Thus it came to pass that on April 7, 1951, the adjutants general 
of those States, 10 im number, having 66°; percent or more of then 
Army Guard units in the active Federal service, together with the 
adjutants general of five other Siates which conceivably would soon 
be affected, met in Washington where they were briefed at length 
bv representatives of the Department of the Army oe the 
proposal. After this briefing, the adjutants general concerned, with 
the exception of Oklahoma, which Opposes d the proposal, hanced, 
which took a neutral position, and California which made certain 
reservations, agreed to accede to the proposal for the retention of 
\rmy National Guard units as heretofore indicated. 
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In acceding to the proposal advanced by the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, the adjutants general partic ipating in the conference of April 
7, 1951, po son ya and urged the Chief of Staff to consider certain 
problems then facing the States in connection with internal security, 
and which would tend to become more acute as additional Army 
Guard units were ordered into the active military service of the 
United States. They further submitted that if certain Army Na- 
tional Guard units were retained in the active Federal service, as 
desired by the De ‘partment of the Army, the States would sooner or 
later be faced with the problem of what to do with returning personnel. 

These States u red, therefore, that consideration be viven tO 2 plan 
vhere by the Army would allot to those States haviag 60 percent or 
more of their Army guard units in the active y deral s . tempo- 
ary separate infas try battalions which would serve the prin fold pur- 
pose of satisfying interaal security requirements, serve as carrier-type 


iits for personnel retu ning after the 1 quired 24 months of Federal 
SerV iC and also sery as ecarrier-tvpe units tor thre enlistment or 
ssignment of trainees of the National Se rity Training Corps in the 
{ S\ ( il V tral nds j stab 

i Co! ~ Ih { itl tof Staff of t lV IVApproy { <j 

A ) I { 5 i YS | \ th Oop basis { »\ the 
\Wi mt! Stst ‘ ] pt ec not | meurred in) he pro 
as i ition of {Sas (1 } moh t hac ( } fotsSt é) the 
\ iN t \ Ss Une ) HsSts { the | Slalion w bab {uu i wna 
Was emphasized by the State participating that if was essential 
hat sueh] cislat on be speedily enact ‘dd, and they conftid thy expect Ya | 
that it would be enact do within a reasonabl period ot time, that is, 
m 60 to YU Cavs or thereabouts Kourt nh months have passed 
since the retention proposal was advanced initially, but to date no 
slative action has been taken. In all fairness, it should be point “«l 


. . At ,t ly) 

out that the failure to enact the necessary eo it tion was not due to 
wou : ae 

any fault on the part of the Congress or of the Department of the 
4 " 1 i | mo ' P. . 1 Offi - 7 | ' 
Army. but rather as a result of delavs originating in the lice OF the 
f Defense and the Bureau of the Jude et, due to the inelu- 

sion of the Air National Guard in th proposal which was not contem- 


(> 


plate i orig. iis 

bean it been possible to have brought up the measure during May 

June of 1951. it probably would have developed that the measure 
would have been supported by the States, generally, and, quite likely, 
approved by the Coneress. 

Due to the long delay, the situation has changed considerably, in 
that a number of States, not affected initially, are now affected and, 
as a result, the perspective is quite different. 

It would not only be stupid but serve no purpose to attempt to 
conceal or deny the fact that the States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia are confronted with a very serious situation in main- 
tainine units of the Army and Air National Guard, not in the active 
militarv service of the United States, at their authorized strength, 

T kcauibeation is due to the over-all manpower situation and restric- 
tions imposed by the provisions of Publie Law 51, first session, Kighty- 
second Congress, and unless something is done and done quickly to 


elieve the situation, the States are going to be hard put to maintain 


xistinge streneth requirements. 
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In view of the manpower situation, which seems to be steadily 
deteriorating, it is not particularly surprising that those States which 
were a party to the original agreement on April 7, 1951, viewed with 
increasing apprehension the retention of Army National Guard units 
in the active Federal service for a period of not to exceed five consecu- 
tive vears. It was easy for them to foresee that after a lapse of 
years, not only would the enlistment contracts of all enlistees have 
expired, but there was the grave danger that their veteran corps of 
officers would be lost. 

As early as October 22, 1951, States which had been a party to the 
original agreement expressed concern over this state of aifairs and the 
proposal in question, and insisted that the entire matter be reexam- 
ined. Subsequently, the governors of several States expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the proposal, and advised the Secretary of the 
Army that they would insist on the return of all units of the guard 
which had been in the active military service of the United States 
The foregoing resulted in a series of further conferences with thy 
Chief of Staif of the Army and sections of the General and Special 
Stails of the Army, but with no Se progress being made 
Hearings were sche duled, initially, the chi urman of your committe 
on April 3, 1952, to consider the Sse bo is of H. R. 5472, as originally 
drafted. ‘These hearings were postponed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee as the result of protests submitted to him by many of the 
States. In lieu thereof, he arranged for a series of conferences between 
representatives of the Departmeat of the Army and representatives 
of wi States and the National Guard Association, in the hope that 
accord could be reached in connection with this important matter 

Pip a result of this series of conferences, there has been submitted 
as previous sly stated, to vour committee a revised draft of H. R. 5472, 
which is to be implemented by the so-called revised G—3 alternate 
plan, and which has proven satisfactory generally 

The National Guard Association believes, and has so advised the 
States, Territories. and the District of Columbia, that the bill, as now 
written, and the plan prepared by G—3 of the Arm) and approved by 
the Cinef of Stail of the Arm\ , is the best p sstble which can be devised 
under existing circumstances, pa at the same time meet the require- 
ments cnunciated by the Chief of Staff of the Army and the desires 
of the several States 

Cader the terms of the G—3 plan, the divisional and nondivisional 
units of ri or pean Guard will be returned to the States, 


Territories, : ! ic the Distri et of Columbia, Lou’ thei \\ ith the original 
and histor ileal 1 mmerical des} onaAtlon be) and (¢ lors. The histories of 
those units retained in the active military service will be returned to 


ili 
the parent or NGUS unit at the time the units retained are deactivated. 
The bill, as revised, strikes out the provision for the allotment _ 


temporary units to the States for the purpose hereinbefore indicate l, 


for with the return of units and their reorganization as contemplated 


by the approved plan, no general need exists for such units. 


It would seem, x that the States, Territortes, and = the 
District of Columbia are obtaiming that — they desire, primarily 
ana nae Iv, the return of the numerieal designations together with 
the colors and ultimately the histories. U i date of April 16, 1952 


there was transmitted to the States and Territortes, with a proper 


COVeETINeG letter, a copy oO the revised bill and of the approved plan 
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and they were requested to express their approval or disapproval 
relative thereto. To date replies have been received from 48 States 
and the District of Columbia 

And, if | may, | would like to now give you a summary of that poll. 

Mr. Brooks. General, my copy. I might say, savs 49 States, but 
really that is 48 States, but plus the District of Columbia. 

General Wausu. That is right. Total reporting 49; veas 42; navs 
7. Then in the change authorized to be made by Congressman Short, 
of Missouri, that would be changed to veas 43, and nays, 6. 

\ir. Brooks. Which are the nays? 

General Wausu. If | may be permitted to explain. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, str. 

General Wausu. Of the 48 veas, there were 7 States that suggested 
certain conditions or had certain suggestions to make. Minnesota 
approved reluctantly. New York has submitted certain amend- 
ments. Kansas has certain suggestions to make. The States of 
lowa, New Mexico, Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Virginia 
have voted “nay” with reference to the proposal. 

In one of those States, notably Ohio, they have forwarded a rather 
lengthy and interesting letter. The other States generally have 
merely objected on principle. And if [ may, | will now give this to 
the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

\ir. Dueander, will vou receive that, and let it be filed? 

Mir. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Brooks. Now, General, of the States voting “nay,’? what is 


the status of the National Guard in those States! 


General Wausu. The thirty-seventh. Odto bas about as much in 
the active military service of the United States as they do not have in 
th LIN litarv s of the United States [noth words, it Is 
iho 1 50-50 

Mir. Snorer. General, will this bill tend to federalize the National 
Catl rd? 


General Wavsu. If it did, I would be here testifving diametrically 


Opi i 
1 
Mir. Brooks. What about the other States? 
General W sH. lowa is not affected | in bv that that they 


have very litt} in thre i ‘tive Federal service 
New Mexico has practically nothing now, since all antiaircraft is 
being returned 


South Carolina has very little. South Dakota is practically 100 
percent in the Federal serviee, with the exe ption of one ordnance 
company. They do not have a very large allot nent Phev have one 
reg ital combat team 

Virginia is not now affected since the bulk of their antiaiveraft units 
were returned, IT believe, on April 12 

Mr. Brooks. That leaves how many States affected who have not 

licated 1 wholehearted avproval of their program? 

General Wausu. Th only State | could Say was seri rushy affected 


vas South Dakot: 
\lr. Brooks. How about Ojo? 


General Wausu. As I said, Onio has about 50 percent in and 50 
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Now, if it please the chairman, as we had arranged, [I will now turn 
over to the committee the original replies from the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, General, and we will ask that they be 
filed and printed in the record. I think they should be. 

General Watusa. The original copies of the replies received are 
being turned over to the chairman of the committee for his perusa 
and incorporation in the record of the hearings, if so desired. No 
mention has been made, in this presentation, concerning the Air 
National Guard except as noted, namely, that the retention of units 
thereof was not a part of the imitial discussions. The Departme 
of the Air Force has indicated that it will not take advantage of the 
provisions of the bill, if enacted, but has, sometime since, promulgated 
policies for the return and reorganization of units of the Air National 
Guard which are satisfactory to all concerned. 

The important thing remaining to be stressed is that, in the event 


the Congress approves the legislation now being considered by yout 


committee, it is essential that the implementing plan be made effe 
tive without further delay, for the reason that already personnel of 
Army National Guard units, some of which are overseas in Korea 
and Germany, have been and are now being returned to their home 
stations, It is of the utmost importance that the officers and men, 
who are all veterans and who have signified their intention of staying 
in the guard, almost 100 percent, be permitted to do so 

Unless such units are reorganized without delay, they will be 
denied opportunity for such affiliation, denied points for promotion 
and retirement, and soon will be lost entirely. 

The National Guard Association desires to express to the chairman 


beine afferded this 


and members of the committee tts appreciation 1 
opportunity to present its view on this very important matter, and 
also for the consideration and patience evidenced by the committee 
while a solution was being worked out. 

The association also desires to express its appreciation for the con 
sideration which has been afforded im connection with this matter by 
the Chief of Staff and the General and Special Staffs of the Department 
of the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. General, we thank you very much for your fine 
statement. 

Now, on the last page of the statement, you reached a point which 
had come to my mind among the first points beeause it affects the 
individual, and | think that is what vou have to think about, then you 
think of the morale in the guard and the Reserves, too. 

A cuardsman returning to his home State, and because it is time for 
him under the law to be returned and released from active service, 
should immediately identify himself with some organization if he is a 
guardsman, shouldn’t he, in order that he contimue with his program 
of training and drill program at home if he mtends ultimately to reach 
or to fulfill the provisions of the Reserve retirement legislation? 

General Waisn. Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, T think mavbe it would be well if we would go back to what 
happened after World War I and World War IT. 

The things that happened there almost paralleled each other. At 
the end of World War | there came back a small corps of officers 
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Generally speaking, the enlisted personnel, and I started out as one 
of them, felt that they had done their bit, and that somebody else 
could take over. Generally speaking, when we reorganized after World 
War 1 we had a veteran corps of officers and a veteran corps of non- 
commissioned officers, but the number of veterans who served in the 
erade of private were comparatively few and far between. We had 
nothing to offer. They had probably served as privates first class or 
even noncom, and it couldn’t be expected that they were going to 
take up again as privates. 

The same thing generallv happened after World War Il. But when 
we come to this revised G-3 alternate plan, the Department of the 
Army is much more generous than they were at the end of World War 
li. At the end of World War II, thev authorized the guard to reor- 
eanize on the basis of 25 percent officers and 10 percent enlisted. 
Under this plan we are authorized to organize when these units come 
back on the basis of 50 percent officers and 25 percent enlisted of the 
T.0.&E 

Now, those percentages, when worked out in terms of numbers, are 
even more generous. In the replies sent in from certain of the States, 
they asked for greater flexibility in the matter of the 50 percent of 
officers, for example, if 60 percent came back and are affiliated 1t 
should be made that wav. 

G-3 has indicated a willingness to go along. The 25 percent en- 
listed T. O. & KE. is of no great consequence to us because it works 


out about 47 percent, which is all that Congress has ever authorized. 
You see, Congress each vear limits our strength, as vou gentlemen 

know, to 350,000 on the Army side. It works out about 47 percent 
l 

entisted 

Mr. Brooks. When vou refer to the reorganizing on the basis of 


295 and 50. do vou mean the reorganization on the basis of 25 and 50 


or full war streneth, or ol the strength 

General WausH. Yes; T. O. & E 

Mir. Brooks. The full war strength. 

General Wausu. For 1 vear. 

Mr. Brooks. One vear. 

General Warsu. And at the end of that time the plan provides that 
the whole matter shall be reexamined, 


Now we come to the question of equipment end cost. | think we 
re getting a little bit afield. For example, the needs for Korea and 
other th rs contin oO be about as Great as they ever have been, 
and it is going to be some time before there ts full production. So 
nits are going to be equipped on a basis of minimum require- 
IDCs 
As I visualize it, that equipment material will be taken out of the 
war reserve and becomes a paper transfer. There is no particular 
money invols ct, except Whatever the shipping charges ay be, As 
Lire pass Ss on and production mere ases, then of course we will Coni- 
nenee to get our flow of new equipment and matériel. 


srooks. Certainly there is money saved, though, General; if 


vou had to train another division to replace the Forty-fifth, there 


“ ruld he money saved, 
Creneral Wausu. Yes, sir. 
Mir. Brooks. What would you estimate saved under this bill? 
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General Wausu. Well, I am not going to put myself on recor¢ 
because I am not an expert. But as I recall, it cost $57 million o1 
thereabouts to equip an infantry division on the basis that it was 
equipped at the time of the Korean emergency. With the new 
developmenis, I suppose the cost would be much greater. 

Mr. Brooks. You would think that the saving would be almost 
100 percent of that amount, of the amount needed. 

General Wausn. Well, the only cost that I can see involved in this 
thing, and it really isn’t a cost, is what is given from the war reserve, 
which is still there even though it is in our hand. 

Now, It is true, as these units get going they will become entitled 
to armory drill and field training pay, but that is normal. You always 
have that. 

Mr. Harpy. General, on this question of cost, if you make a com- 
parison with the cost of the proposal as contrasted to redesignating 
the units now on active duty, the additional cost would be represented 
by the amount of equipment which it would take to equip the unit 
reestablished in the States; would it not? 

General Wausu. That would be terrific. 

Mr. Harpy. But the point that I am trying to get at is this: Under 
existing statutes, that would be terrific if vou provided quipment for 
an entirely new unit as the present statutes contemplate. 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But if you provided equipment for the type of nucleus 
which is proposed under this bill 

General Wausu. For 1 vear. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t have very much equipment involved. The 
kind of a comparison that | was trying to draw is this: It is true you 
have to have legislation to accomplish this nucleus proposition, 

General Wausu. Congressman Hardy, as I see it, assuming that 
this legislation did not prevail, then the provisions of section 111 of 
the National Defense Act immediately are in effect, and that would 
mean the return of the units, the colors, the designations, everything, 
to the States intact insofar as possible. That would also presupposs 
the equipping of these units to the greatest possible extent. 

Well, we are realists. We recognize the equipment isn’t there, and 
we are perfectly content, willing and content to wait a year or so 
until there is this flow of equipment and matériel that can be spared 
from the Continent and in the overseas theaters. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that would be true whether or not you brought 
vour unit back? 

General Wausu. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. Harpy. Or established this nucleus within your unit, wouldn’t 
it? 

General Wausu. Yes; if you haven’t the equipment and matériel 
you can’t give it to them. 

Mr. Harpy. That is certainly correct. But my point was simply 
this: I wasn’t trying to make a comparison as between the cost of 
equipping the National Guard United States unit and the cost of 
equipping a National Guard unit as now prescribed in the statute. 

If you have to pass legislation, you could accomplish equipment 
of the returned unit by legislation on the same scale that you propose 
for the National Guard United States nucleus in this bill; couldn’t you? 


94066—52—No. 76——-5 
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General Wausu. I would think so. There seems to be division. 

I am afraid we are getting in the realm of speculation here. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, we get into the realm of speculation when 
we speculate on the passage of any bill by this Congress. My point 
is, | think we are making an erroneous assumption if we compare the 
cost of equipping the National Guard of the United States under this 
thing with the present svstem. Of course, it presents a prettier picture, 
but in view of the fact that you have to have legislation, vou could ac- 
complish a reduced equipment for vour National Guard unit perhaps 
as readily by legislation as you can accomplish this proposition 
bv legislation, 

So I think a purely financial saving is a hypothetical proposition 
because if you are going to reduce your equipment you could do it in 
either manner. 

General Wause. Well, Congressman Hardy, 1 am only a layman 
and the legal expert savs that legislation is needed, and I never argue 
with lawvers or engineers. IT alwavs get the worst of it. 

Mir. Harpy. You know, I have that same trouble. 1 fully under- 
stand it. That is why I felt like maybe I could discuss this with vou 
and get along better than if T had a lawver. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank vou very much, General, for your statement. 
We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, we have General Evans, representing the 
Reserves. 

General, we are clad to have VOU, sir. I don’t know whether vou 
have a prepared statement. Do vou, General Evans? 

General Evans. No, | do not, Mr. Chairman, for the simple reason 
I didn’t receive, until I walked into the committee room, the final 
agreement with the General Staff on our discussion. 

Mr. Brooks. Will vou have a seat, sir? 

Mir. SuHortr. He doesn’t need any statement. He can speak 
intelligently. 

General Evans. I would rather not have one. 

Mr. Brooks. He is very good. 

Before he starts, I notice Congressman Fernandez is here from New 
Mexico, and Congressman Reams, of Ohio. 

Congressman—-would you gentlemen like to come forward here? 
We want statements from both of vou before we adjourn. Did vou 
want to come and sit with the subeommittee? If you do, we would 
be glad to have vou. 

Now General, would you proceed here. 

General Evans. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

The Reserve Officers Association, Mr. Chairman, became somewhat 
alarmed over this bill a short while ago because while it is a short bill, 
the first section amends section 21 of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, and grants to the President the right to retain unit 
organizations of both the guard and the Reserve. But when you get 
to section 2, nothing is said about the Reserve. There was no provi- 
sion in the bill whatsoever for the creation of Reserve units. There 
were provisions for the creation of National Guard units only. 

It was obvious that the bill had been written to take care of the 
creation of the National Guard units. 

We had a series of conferences with the General Staff and T ex- 
pressed my point of view. They stated that they had intended to 
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do very much the same type of thing that they had planned for the 
National Guard, that the reason it had not been written into the law 
was because it was not necessary in the case of the Reserves. 

They had all of the statutory provisions already existing in the law 
that would take care of the situation. I pointed out, however, that 
laws are sometimes rather odd things, and that by the very nature 
of this law by excluding the Reserves someone in the future might 
feel that it was the intent that provisions to take care of the Reserves 
should not be done. 

However, I did agree that if in the legislative history of the bill, 
these hearings, it could be determined that it was the intent of the 
Department of the Army to provide units for the Reserves, we would 
be perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Suorr. You think you would be safer, though, to spell it out 
in full? 

General Evans. It would always be much safer. Mr. Short, to 
have it inlaw. But quite frankly, [am perfectly willing to support 
the bill, provided the agreed-upon plan for taking care of the Reserves 
which was the document [ referred to that was handed to me by 
General Higgins when I came in this morning, and which I have read 
and which [ approve, providing that is put into the record as a part 
of the legislative history of this bill. 

I would like therefore—it has not been introduced and | would like 
to offer this. 

Mr. Brooks. Without objection, it may be filed in the record 

General Evans. As a part of the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, as I understand the Reserves are satisfied with 
the bill? 

General VANS. Yes, we have no objection, 

Mr. Brooks. At this point. 

General EVANS. And would urge that it be passed, 

Mr. Brooks. I do like the idea, General, that a unit that has served 
its country well and faithfully and gloriously, in combat and other- 
wise, but especially in combat, be permitted to retain its identity, 
its colors, its history, its traditions, and all of its medals and decora- 
tions. This bill would do that for the Reserves as well as for the guard. 

I also like the thought that a unit which has gone overseas and 
served faithfully and well if possible when it returns should be given 
an opportunity, to have a celebration if like a guard unit that is lo- 
calized, for any sort of celebration that they want and the public wants. 

General Evans. We are a little bit different in the Reserves than 
the guard, Mr. Chairman, because of the fact that there are no large 
units of the Reserve that have been called up. 

Of the 953 units called, they are all relatively small units. They 
are battalion size and in many cases they are company size units. 

Mr. Brooks. But if those units come from a locality and they all 
return more or less the same time as a unit, certainly the locality 
would take cognizance of the fact that the unit is being returned. 

General Evans. That is correct. 

The thing that we want more than anything else, Mr. Chairman, 
is this. Wewant to be assured that when these people come back from 
Korea, from the serving of their 2 years on active duty, whether they 
be officers or whether they be men, that there be a umt back there to 


receive them. If vou do not do that, then you would be doing the 








same thing that we did after World War I], namely, of letting these 
people come back, there being no organization, no unit for them to go 
into, and we are very much afraid that we will lose them. 

And if vou lose them this time, they are gone forever. That is the 
big point as far as we are concerned. Now, it is not going to be possible 
in all cases and I don’t think necessarily too advisable in some cases to 
give them back the same identical unit, number, I mean, because there 
are in the troop basis at the present time similar units that can be taken 
out of the troop basis and turned right over to that same locality for 
these same people to go into. 

If it was a field artillery battalion, for instance, that came from 
X town, there will still be a field artillery battalion in X town but it 
may not have the same numerical designations. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Bares. I did want to ask General Walsh a question, but per- 
haps the same question could be applied to General Evans. 

General Evans. No reason why he shouldn't answer it right now. 

Mr. Bares. If, at the end of a period of 5 years, circumstances 
throughout the world are about the same as they are today, how do you 
view the extension of this particular bill? 

General Wausu. Well, the Chief of Staff, Congressman Bates, had 
made it very clear that for purposes of planning we had to agree on 
something and he said it seemed to him that this 5-vear period+was a 
reasonable and logical period. If it goes beyond 5 years, then ob- 
viously the whole thing will have to be reexamined. 

Mr. Harpy. I have a question, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
address to both General Walsh and General Evans. It grows out of 
a communication that [ received from General Waller, the adjutant 
ceneral of Virginia. 

In the course of this 5 years vou will have virtually a complete 
turn-over of all your original personnel. You will have virtually 
nobody left. Now, I think all of us recognize the desirability of 
preserving the history and the traditions, all of the accomplishments 
of the unit, but recognizing the fact that you will have a complete 
turn-over in personnel are you willing to entrust all of that fine back- 
ground to new personnel over which you have no control or which 
just become sort of integrated over a period of time? 

General Watsu. Well, Congressman Hardy, I am not quite certain 
if | understand what vou are hinting at. Are you talking now-—let’s 
pin this thing down to the Twenty-ninth Division of Virginia. 

Mr. Harpy. No, I am talking 

General Wausu. Or the Twenty-ninth over in Korea? 

Mr. Harpy. | am talking hypothetically about any divisions that 
are in Korea. If it stays over there for the 5-vear period, at the end 
of that time, it won’t even have a nucleus of the original unit that 
went over; is that right? 

General Wausu. Oh, ves. No, they will not. Probably long 
before that they will have all disappeared. 

Mr. Harpy. So all the people who are directing that division and 
are composing that division have been added to it since it went over, 
and you are entrusting them to new hands, all of the traditions of 
that division that have been built up over a long period of time. 

General Wausu. We do that in every war. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that, but you haven’t done this before 
with respect to the National Guard or the Reserve units. 
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General Wausu. No, we have never had anything comparable to 
Korea. Everything heretofore has been predicated on a total or an 
all-out mobilization 

Mr. Harpy. Now General Waller asked his question and he says 
| should have asked this of General Collins. He savs: 

Can it be imagined that the Chief of Staff would request or permit this to be 
done with the First United States Army Division? 

In other words, he wanted to reverse the English and inquire as to 
whether (ie eral Collins would have been willing Lo permit the com- 
plete integration of Reserve units to take over the glories of the 
Kirst Division. 

General Wausu. Well, with all due respect to my good friend, 
General Waller, I don't see how he can make it comparable The 
Kirst Division is always in the active military service of the United 
States, since it is Regular. We are only in there when Congress 
Savs We go in. 

Mr. Brooks. May I sav this, General, that | was a member of the 
First Division and | daresay there is nobody im it now who was a 
member at the time | was a member of the First Division. We have 
had to entrust history of that division to sonrebody else. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, wasn’t it also true that the First 
Division being the ne plus ultra among the Regular divisions had very 
few Regulars in the division? 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is true 

General Evans. T can only imagine. Mr. Hardy, that trouble might 
arise, for instance, where vou might take a general from California and 
put him u 


: ms a ae ae 5 ; 
charge O1 a Klorida aivViIsion, Mavbe that would eause a 


ROOKS Well, thank y yt] very much, General 


Mr H ARDY. | think Vou mieht find even worse examples than that 
B | 
General Evans. 1 have one other point, Mr. Chairman, that 
I want to speak of because nothing has been said about the Air 


Now, the Airis just as much affeeted as the Army is in this program 


It is affeeted in the National Guard, but General Walsh made. the 
explanntion of it But the are also affect lin the Rese ve Vow 
the reason we haven't mentioned the Air in this program and. th 
renson we haven't gotten together with the Air Staff to work out 
program ts because thev are at the present time doing the very t! 
that we would lke to see done, namely. the creation of units in the 
home stations to recetve these units in thre home stat ons. to receive 
these units wl en they eome back 

[tis not their intention to keep these air units on active duty. It is 
ther intention to return them baek home. 

Mr. Brooks. Do they have authority to vo ahead? 

General Evans. On what basis thev intend to do that. T ean’t 
answer the question But thev have set up the units back home 
They have dene it many months in advance. They are actively now 


1 


partic patinge as sort ol a eadre unit ina eertam base close to a eert 


town and when the wing that came from that area, now in Korea we 


will sav, comes back it will be amalgamated and joined right in with 
this cadre unit So they are doing the thing. 
Another thing | might sav is this: That one of the reasons why I 


have not insisted upon this beimeg 2 matter of law but he ve uereed to 


the proposal to put in the record the plan for carrving it out is that 
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this is not something that needs to be in long range Reserve legislation 
‘This is something that ts of a peculiar situation and is only affecting 
the particular situation at this time. 

Mr. Brooks. We certainty thank vou, General. 

Mr. Harpy. T understand what the problem with General Waller is 
and vou have put a very ine term to it when vou suggested the 
possibility of having a Californian command this division 

General Evays. Weill, | found that situation, myself, Mir. Hardy 
|. being from California, found myself in command of troops in 
Florida at one time. [| can assure vou I kept it a secret for quite 
a While 

\Ir. Winstrap. May I ask this question? 

General Evans. Yes, Indeed 

\Ir. Winsreap. Will any member of that division be eligible for 
membership back in the States when they return? 

General Evans. You are talking now about a National Guard 
division? 

AVE WINSTEAD Yes 

General Evans. I will let General Walsh answer 

General Wausu. What was that? 

\Ir. Winsteap. Would any person who served in this National 
Guard— take the Thirty-irst Division, for instance. Say it is replaced 
1 people in \ississipp! Wou d all these individuals he eligible for 
einstatement back in the State National Guard when it returns to 
the home State? 

General Wausu. [fit wants to go1 
to have it. We don’t think they wil 

\Ir. Winsreap. In other words, regardless of what State an indi- 
vidual might live in, he is still eligible for membership in the National 
Guard unit in the State after its return. 

In other words, your segregation thing is the thing that is bothering 
me right now in the National Guard unit. 

General Wausu. Oh. 

\Ir. Winsrreap. To make it clear. 

General Wausnu. | was afraid of that. 

\ir. Winsreap. But I mean it is something to be reckoned with 

Mr. Brooks. Well, may I ask this question. 

Perhaps it would give an idea. When the man enlists in the guard, 
his enlistment is subject to approval by the governor, isn’t 1t? 

General Wausu. Absolutely. 

\Ir. Brooks. And when he reenlists the same thing would be the 
ease, wouldn't it? 

General Wausn. It is strictly up to the State. 

Mir. Harpy. If a man served, though, regardless of where he came 
from, if he served ina National Guard unit overseas, he would become 
a part of that unit. He would certainly share any glories and all of 
its accomplishments. 

General Wausu. Well, IT think, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman 
Hardy, we ought to bear in mind that the instant that these guard 

the active military service of the United States, at 
that instant or shortly after thes were filled up with selectees to 50 
percent because Congress has never let us operate beyond 50 percent. 

Going back to the illustration you used a moment ago of conceiv- 
ably a man from California could command the Twenty-ninth Divi- 
sion of Virginia, I can tell vou a much better one than that. 


r 


1, and Lord knows we would love 


units went mto 
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During the war, I found myself in the very unique position of com- 
manding the Second Regular Army Division, which I never believed 
possible. 

Mr. Winsreap. There is certainly nothing in this bill that would 
take any rights of the governor or the State organization from passing 
judgment upon membership of its National Guard back in the State? 

General WALSH. No, sir, Mr. Winstead; and that is one thing 
the Southern States and | have in common. [am a confirmed States 
righter 

Vir. Winsreap. Thank vou. 

Mir. Bares. General Walsh, I lust had one chanes Is the identity 
of these Air National Guard units preserved When they are on active 
duty or are they absorbed in an Air Force group? 

General Wausu. Almost without exception, those units have re 
mained intact, and there has been, [ think, two or three of the smal 
detachments that were broken up, but only two or thre 

\ir. Brooks. Thank vou very much, General 

Now, we have Congressman Fernandez from New Mexico. 1 see 
him sitting out in the audience 


Congressman, if vou will come forward, sir, and have a seat, we 
would like to hear from you. Your State is involved and vou have 
been sitting there patiently and quietly. We are delighted that vou 


came and that vou are willing to give us a statement. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately [ had to appear 
before another committee this moruing, and on a hearing tl 
far longer than I expected and consequently T did not have the bene 
present “ by the proponents of 


gt iasted 


of the statements in favor of the bil! 
the bill. 

i would like to have the right to either appear later if this hearing 
is going to be continued later 

Vir. Brooks. We are getting ready to conclude the hearing 

Mr. Fernanpez. Then I would like to have the permission to file a 
Statement. 

Mr. Brooks. We would be glad to have vour statement 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Now, off the record. 

Statement made off the record 

Mr. Brooks. Just off the record still. 

Further statement off the record 

Mir. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. You want this on the record? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. | would like to know fo 
the objections of the Governor of New Mexico regarding this bill? 

Mr. Fernanprez. Mr. Chairman, the only communications I have 
from the Governor of New Mexico are not addressed to me. One is a 
telegram addressed to the chairman of this subcommittee, and a letter 
addressed to Hon. Thomas Kk. Finletter 

Now, if those to whom the telegrams and letters were addressed 
are here and would permit me to do SO, | will be very olad to read the 
telegram and the letters, with the reservation which I made as to 
further statement on my part. 

Mr. Brooks. May | Say this: As fer as the chairman of the si 
committee is concerned, | would be olad Lo place in the record all ol 
the communications which | received regarding this matter 

But some of them I understand are now out of date because some of 
these wires and letters were sent to the subcommittee, there has been 


the record what are 
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a change in the position of the States, or comments were on H. R. 5472 
which has now been modified. 

So if vou care to read into the record anything that was sent to me 
or place it in the record for referral, it would be all right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That was the reason that | wanted to inquire 
further, because | had understood there had been some changes which 
may satisfy the objections. But | would be very glad to read the 
letter, if it 1s satisfactory to the general. 

General Wausu. Sure. 

Mr. Fernanpez. This letter says: 





Dear Mr. SecrReTARY The subjects discussed in this letter are, [I believe 
equally applicable to Army and Air Foree policies. Therefore, [ am addr 
i! ) Secretaries, 
kor some months I have been warned that National Guard men would be 
released as individuals from active Federal service. Further I was informed that 
t} rnations of National Guard units probably would not be returned to t! 
Sta \ { personnel who complete their lezal term of acti Federal ser 
a National Guard of the United State 3) their designa 
Li ead in ti ACTIN 1 | ral ser for >y t or yn) ] 
j 
i ( ib me it anv resp ble pla vere yuld 
y »>far afl | t I refused » belt yha vi told »1 
However, \ the receipt vesterday of orders separating former New Mexico 
Air National Guard men, as individuals, from acciive Federal service with the Air 
bor I must admit that I was wrong 
Ss \ lv has happened to New Mexico Air National Guard men. I 
a ‘ | lone also to New Mexico National Guard men now on 
" Ked ( ! Arm 
Hlowever it occurs, or wherever, | am unalterably opposed to any svstem which 
Na ai dy | I nha { ( hr awa I ilitary 
? — * } \ ind @andonue 
| rd elfar f i luals have { ne and 
' i 7 y sorely ceded A | u\ ( erge nc 
\ Cy Ii I i ‘i 1 iis ce) if th - | 
) t y ay} ) 
| "| ! a ) ’ } Ors th , ) 
, } ‘ a a) ¢ ‘ar hyert » IS¢ ( 114 
\ [ co Na { { \ Vies » Air Nationa 
t ve Federal s bor 1 meoy 
i a) f N \I i I I 
] } j " 8 \J N i e rc 
| mn L. M 1 
\Ir. Broo t seems to me, from listening to the letter, as read 
s bill would comply with his ideas. For the time being, pr 
hap a portion of if would be suspe ided. But New \lexico will eae | 
back its unit under this bill, its organization, its colors, and its personne! 
\Ir. | ND EZ. B If only at the end of the 5 vears. 
\ir. Brooks. No, no, no. Under the bill as now written, it will get 


piicate unit colors, aesigna tion, and so forth 


Vir. Brooks. Thev will eet back a unit immediately and they wil 

t bae the personnel as the personnel are returned. 

In other words. the personnel that Want to Star over Wo ld 
lowed to sta over, but as the period of enlistment expires oras they 
returned they will be released and can rejoin the home 


t if their enlistments have expired. 


That is mv understanding of the bill. 


Mir. Bares. Mr. Chairman 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, in view of the special qualifications of 
General Walsh in regard to this particular communication, I would like 
to have him comment on it to see whether or not this matter can be 
clarified for purposes of the record. 

General Wausu. I think the committee will agree with me that the 
comment from the distinguished Governor of New Mexico is directed 
at H. R. 5472 as originally drafted and not at the revised H. R. 5472 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t vou think the revised bill will fit hi 4 


IS case. 


General \\ ALSH | think the revised bill will oive the Governor of 
New Mexico exactly what he savs he wants 
Mr. Bares. That was the wav I understood 
General Wausu. If the committee will b rie ( 
GIVISIONS are wiwavs NGI ‘te divisions That s N 
Defense Act says When we eo into the tive \ 
[ { States, thev become United States divisi \ { 
Unit States ah rt 
Not lon o.£50 S passed law « 1) \ 
"AI | States \ bi 
) ( hich Vou say 
Nov { the | { h D Sic tT ORTal ( | 
Th lorty-tit Division des - 
fifth Diy AUS 
Che division that comes back is the For {if 1) NGI 
hich we aly have been and 1O 1 
» | 
| ly snie thine with reference to th i) ( 
Iussachusetts ¢ the Thirty-first D \l s 
Nii B ry Phat was my underst nd { | \\ 
General Wausu. Yes, sir. 
\I BatTrs But | know vou are an expert on the subjeet and | 
\\ ted to aot. le’ testim ht in the reeord 
| would like to have, Mr. Chairman, permission 


Mr. Fernanpez. | 
to file a short statement 

Nii BROOKS We would be happy fo have your statement. 

Mir. Fernanpez. After I have had an opportunity of reading th 


and also the statements made this morning in explanation 


revised bill 
gh 

i the revised bill 
the Governor 


1 i 
{ 


Mr. Brooks. And if vou care to, vou can commend 

of your great State for his diligence and his interest in protecting the 

rights of the State of New Mexico in its National Guard 
Mr. Firnanpez. Thank vou, sir. I shall do so 

Mir. Brooks. Thank vou very much. 

tate of Ohio, Con- 


We have another Congressman here from the Sta 


cressman Reams, 

Mir. Firnanpez. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, | seem to have two 
letters, thoueht they were identical. They are not. There is 
another addressed to [fon. Krank Pace. The subject Inatter is mo! 
or less the same, but they are not quite identien 

Mr. Brooks. Tf vou will put them both in the record, we will be 
vlad to have them in the record. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Very well. 

Mr. Brooks. Have a seat, Congressman 


We are olad LO hear from Vou. 
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Mr. Reams. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
cotmimiccvee. 

Mr. Brooks. You are from the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Reams. My name is Frazier Reams. [| am Congressman from 
the Ninth District. I do not propose here to propose Governor 
Lauche or Adjutant General Henderson or anvone officially in Ohio. 
lf am familiar with the National Guard situation in Ohio and I do 
express the feeling of the National Guard people, without specifically 
representing anyone officially. There is objection to this bill as they 
undersiand ii, and as I understand it, for two reasons. The firsi is 
largely a maiter of sentiment and esprit and hisiorical connection 
hat has grown up around the Thirty-seventh Division 

It had a very ae record in World War I. That is well 
known, Again, in World War IT it had a very remarkable record 
we think in Ohio and | believe it is genera’ acknowledged, perhaps 
the same in all Siates with reference to their National Guard. 

But i was cominanded all the wav through the Second World War 
by an Obtan, the general who trained the division, and commanded 
it all ihe Wil through, General Bieghtler, who is sill on active duty 
m ihe Army now, but not commanding the Thirty-sevenih. It is 
ihe feeling of the people interesied in National Guard that it is im- 
possible io have two Thiriv-seventh Divisions, anv more hi there 
could be two persons with the same name. 

If it beeame the One Hundred and Thirty-seventh, that went into 
the Army of the United Siates, that would be something else. But 
ii is just impossible to send back a Thiriv-seventh Division and 

eruilt again a Thirty-seventh Division and at the same time io 


leave it on the fighting front. 

| . . , Thar . 

[t is verv important that when the — of the Thirty-seventh 
Division returns from their active duty service that it be recruited 
again. Jt just seems almost an insurmountable obstacle to the people 


who are responsible for that to again recruit and bring up to the peace- 

time strength or the normal National Guard strength another division 

when the bovs in the community know — that isn’t the Thirty- 
SeVeCTIEnN Division pecause they are fighting | 1 Korea. 

just kind of an alter ego proposition that just seems to.me and it 

does to these gentlemen, an ) unnecessary handicap on rebuilding the 

fit is also avery real obstacl Now, of eourse, | suppose 


hia © Thirty-seventh is no different from the other divisions in 
wanting their flags and trophies and those things that go with the 
l think it is somewhat different with a Regular Army division where 
omimanded by people. The chairman spoke of the First Division. 
Everyone who had an opportunity to serve in that great division would 
be proud of it But that has a continuing existence. It is different 
from a National Guard division which has to come back home. lt 


has to recruit again and build up somewhat on the glories of the past 


in order to keep it going. 
fnomy opinion, the citizen soldier that serves in the National Guard 
cular tvpe of eredit, in that he is willing to go in 
during those vears when there is not much glamor and there is not very 
much incentive to go in, and the fact that they can keep those units 
recruited up to something like normal strength, is a great tribute to 


is entitied to a partic 
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If this additional burden is laid on them, it is just going to be a 
sentimental barrier at least and a very real barrier to doing that. 

Now, that expresses the feeling, at least a part of the feeling. I 
am not going to go further. I think I made the suggestion. It is 
on two bases. One is that this thing that comes back, that is sup- 
posed to be the Thirty-seventh Division, isn’t going to be a very 
good selling point with the boys whea they know it is still in Korea, 

ardless of what designation that comes after the numerals. 
Phe second is that Ohio is pretty proud, as ail States are of the 
National Guard. They want it back. When it has finished its job, 
they want it to return home, the svmbolis n to return home with the 


| 
DersOoOuUhes 


peo 
r 


Phat is all that I have to sav at this timc l have heard nothing 
further from the Netional Guard officers in Olio that would chance 


the statement that is on file here. 


| heheve Gene rl Walsh filed with vou the statement Thank vou 
Very much for the opportunity to appear here 
\ir Brooks. (General Walsh, do you care to comment with i [ 


ence to the position of Ohio? 

General Wausu. No. The statement has been filed 

Mir. Brooks. Yes. Thank you very much, Congressman. And | 
may say this: | can understand what vou are here fighting for a 
great division like the Thirtv-seventh National Guard Division of 
Ohio. They are training down in my State at the present time 
You have a reat buneh of men there. | can understand VOU Z 2 
and eagerness that thev be returned to the State of Ohio. We 
eertail I lon’t want to do anything wrong to those m 

General Wausau. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank vou ver\ much. 

If there is no objeetion, we shall what is the pleasure of the sub 
committee? 

Ir. Ducanprer. Mr. Chairman, before you take a vote, there a 

some insertions for the record, 1f the subcommittee will approve 

\ telegram from the adjutant general of Wisconsin approving 
‘ment from Congressman Berry, of South Dakota, oppos- 


tf South 





mo the ll, and a statement from Congressman Lovre, ¢ 
Dakota, likewise opposing the legislation. 


Would vou like to have these inserted in the record: 


\Ir. Broo Yes; and | have several statements { 
Sent te t | ecormmittee 

Mir. D SDI Yes; Congressman Hardy would like to have th 
stat ent of thr liutant general of Vin a inserted 

\! Hart | had a conversation with General Wallet terda 
Nii Chairman il | iY iid th L his p LOT Wiis adeqi teiVv @X- 


: 1 a» 5 : 
Press doin | Is communication to vou, and | Would like to have his 
letter included in the record. 


Mr. Brooxs. All right. The adjutant general of Virginia’s letter 


to me as the chairman of the subcommittee will be placed in thre 
record, if there is no objection 

\[r. Brooks. Now, the subcommittee will go into executive session 
for a moment or two. 


Colonel Levinas. Mr. Chairman, I have the implementation here 
that General Collins referred Lo, and | believe General Evans has 


I 


already presented one {01 the record. There are two: one for the 





] 


aoa 


National Guard 





Mr. Brooks. Yes. 
Colonel Levinas 
that 
proposed 


Mr 


hat representation f 
1\ ) 
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\ t)} 
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And IT have bee 
the Department of the 
l amended form 

present 
( olor { | [uy VINGS | have be ‘T) author Z ad by the Air Kor et 


rf this subes 


for the 
the subcommittee IT will offer one of each for the record 


it Force supports the 
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Reserve, and if it is agreeable with 


n authorized further, sir, 
] los 
= 


CYISTAl 


to state 
ion in the 
the Air Force in that respect here? 

» make 


MM tee 


' : + Y 
the subcommittee pro aed to exec- 
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percent enlisted of T)O & E The 50 percent officer strength may be exceeded 
to provide an assignment for former members of the unit who were members 
thereof at the time the unit was ordered into the active military service 

3) All units, those released from the active military service, those allocated 











from the United States pool and’ those formed in a Reserve status by expanding 
the units retained in the active Army, will be designated as later ready : 
c) De nation Mach unit formed in a Reserve status by the expansio 
i t reta | t ut Ar \ will be giver i ESL t 1 
reta ed it, except tha j l ition will be s ‘ vitt USAR 
\ ! ( t ple Seve H 1 land EKighieth | 1 Art 1944 
b led to fi Ne Hundred and Eightie Mield A ery Ba 
und Seve H fred and | tieth Field At 1} i USAR 
2. Equipmer 
Uni i ated the | ted Stat poo! tho { 
eg 1) t as Oo I roop progra units 
6b) Units formed in a Reserve tus bv the expansion o Ss] 1 
al Army will be authorized individual arms and equip and 1 
orga ional lp 
| ( ” I 1) par hf of tye Army aet Urile 
practicable date (normally bet we the d and tn 1 1 LaAVANCE | 
da Wil complet 4 months rvi¢ ynen a part i! ) 
retained in the aetive Army bevond 24 months, and 1 co ( al A co 
mander coneerned be so notified At anv time subse yuent to the receipt 


such notification, the Army commander may 
f 
{ 














a) Request allocation of a similar type unit from the United States poo 

bh) Form an Organized Reserve Corps training unit which may be later form 
intoa T/O & EF unit. 

In each instanee, the minimum organization requirements as set forth in AR 
140-305 must be met Units formed b expand ¢ eorrespondi Y Ulits retall i 
in the active Army would be activated within 60 davs following the date that the 
retained unit completes 24 months’ service In those eases where sufficient per 
sonnel are not available within this period to meet minimum r reme Lor 
activation as preseribed bv AR 140-305, the unit w not be activated 

1. Retention period.—Units in the aetive Army mav be retained for a tota 
period of 5 vear When: there is no longer a requirement t] Ar 
for a particular unit within the 5-vear period, that unit w be released to a 

m Bac Init o sta by expanding the ut 
active Army will be eonsolidated with the corresponding unit as 
‘able after the date of release of the corresponding unit to a Res 
and analysis \ review and analysis of the equipment and mat 
litv w be conducted annually 
ibility AC of S. G-3. wi go \ t} eSDO } 
ImMpiem rthe plan within the it ta set ) 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF LEGISLATIVE Lt 
Wash ngton, oar Ge Vay is. 1952. 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR, DUCANDER 


The following information requested from the Depart nix nt of the Army by 


the subcommittee during the course of the hearing on H. R. 5472 is informally 


submitted for inclusion in the reeord of the hearing: 

Question. What are the costs associated with a National Guard infantry ¢ 
sion, not on active duty, as compared with the cadre division contemplated under 
the amended proposal (H. R. 7714) and the savings any, that would be effected 
under the cadre plan? 

Answer. The Army, to the extent possible, is obligated to keep in stock, either 
issued or in reserve, equipment adequate to outfit units in its mobilization troop 
base. Therefore, there would be no ultimate saving in 
between the two types of units. However, the value of equipment prescribed 
for National Guard infantry divisions (50 percent of T/O & EF) is about $46,000,000 
Equipment that would be initially issued to the cadre division would be of a 


Jix 
1i\ 





cost of equipment as 
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value of about $2,530,000 initially, and would not be increased during the 3-vear 
period prior to the return of the division to exceed 50 percent of the value of the 
equipment of a National Guard division not on active duty. This increase, how- 
ever, is dependent upon the availability of the equipment and the strength at 
which the cadre division would be maintained. 


Other costs are as follows 











National Guard! Cadre division, 
S. 2 4 Shs i) 
WE 191. 000 
‘ an 1 5 
From the above table it is noted that the annual savings in costs of the items 
shown would be about $5.931,000 per division. C‘adre units smaller than the 
| ) 1 reflect proportionately smaller savings based to a large extent on 
mnel strength of these units 
(uestic On what basis will the contemplated cadre division be equipped? 
\r r. The equipment to be issued to the cadre divisions and the other cadre 
their organization would be taken from current Army and National 
Guard stocks and would not be specially proeured for that purpose. It is con- 
plated that these units under their reduced tables af organization and equip- 
nild receive fu ie Of quartermaster, medical, and chemical equipment, 
and small ar t quantity for training and internal-seeurity purposes. 
Matériel w} 1, or whieh is in short supply, would not be issued 
l tte in suthicient q lantities to meet the requirements 
rf a which are to be retained in active Federal 
‘ p toa are returned to the States and the divisions 
wma eC! its h the eadre units and reorganized on a full 
basis, then there would be an obligation on the part of the Army to issue 
r full equipmer At that time the sourees of equipment would 
be the then existing Army and National Guard stocks and sueh new proecuremet! 
, ! irv si ition and other factors would permi ‘Lhe plan econ- 
ited under the revised proposal (H. R. 7714) could be implemented withi 
1) " leetar ceilings eurrentl programed for the National 
c. ; 
() ) i univ | imen of the Rese eompol ts pla »>remal 
t i comp ion Of their ecurret tour of duty? 
! bas ) L o-pere urve tT the Army a f Der uber $l 1951 
( } ( elude un combat and comba ppo troops, the fouowineg 
i 1) 
| ( ! 1 that the rac onthly enlistme in the Regular Army of 
R er CeO F { 1 ATIS rsonne fro? ] 1052 hro h February As) 
1O52 } 
\a al (4 265 
| 1 [Re \ 174 


| <ted personnel of tt Reserve components while on active dutv are per- 

! xpiratio f their eurrent Reserve enlistment during their active 

lutyv tour, to reenlist in their Reserve component. From August 31, 1951, to 
| ’ 4 i 123 eh persons pet I th have 1 l ed ii¢ 





National Guard and 25 per month have reenlisted in the 1! 
not believed that anv conclusion ean be drawn from these figures at this time a 
the personnel, without further Reserve obligation, 





status mav then reappraise the situation and decide whether or not to remain 
P| 


in the Rese rve., 
GeorGE E. LEvVINGS 


Lie itenant Colone g J AGC / earstative D 


SraTEMENT OF Hon. Haroup O. Lovee, A REPRESENTATIV! 
roe Srare or South Dakora 


Gov. Sigurd Anderson, of South Dakota, and National Guard peop 








te have expressed strong opposition to H. R. 5472 In order that mber 
subs ttee mav have their ideas and feelings on this s ibject, IT would lik 
nser nthe record at this point the text of three telegrams and a letter, all signe 
by Gove! Andersor I would also like to indicate the members of th 
; : r é 
Subcom ee my support of Governor Anderson and *« baat a Na 
Guard officials in this matte! 
PIERRE, S. D April 30, 1 
Hon. Haroup O. Lovri 
linited State he pre entatlive, Washington, dD. ( 

The National Guard people of South Dakota are generally Opposed t Hi. KR 
5472 l inh als Opp ysed to that bil ; will appreciate \ ll Ipport in con! 1 ! 
with South Dakota thinking on the subject 

SiGul ANDERSON ( 
al 
Ne AT} oO} “~ / rH iJ) 
ae 1 / 
He HLAt \ 
ly S r 
Was/ ) A 

1) rR TLaAt » Plea find enelosed herewith eco} if telegrams sent 
secretar f the Arn the Honorable Frar Pac J mynd to Major G 
Wals | if ol National G i! 1 Assoeiatio vy here | 1) t 
{ 1 r = t la ota ? CONNEC ) With Nationa (;uard ‘¢ } ) 
| Lp) Cla ly It ri gid ha ot ott I ( ( ( 
delegation res ga provra t Ke nthe Nati vida rau ae 
l i¢ { ST (f¢ ! 5 ear ] f ] ot the Op Into 1 1 tive ~ } 

hould b mmediate returned to the State of Sout! ) ‘ rea i 
Iw appreciat your a tare his matters 

With | Wisl I at 

Sineerg vou 
“| f 
“Ee 1 ) 
Hon. Frank Pacer, J 
> Le) / | 
Departme 1) Wa Pee 

The State of South Dakota is opposed ) Dr 7 ps t Da i 
National Guard t | rnatl - a ( ! Lo! ! Sou Dakota 

rvent y { { liat retiry wid vet , ~ , 

~ iY \. ( 
ApriIL 21. 19 
\Ia (if | RI LA Wat | 
pP bent Va ne ( ard 
( 

rt State of South Da ad procram to t ry Sout Dake 
Nat il Gruard its d atl Vie { 5 irs = t Dake ’ 
rey t nmediate rot wr? ut 1 reacti tio? of oua 1 det 7 
dqdesinatln . P is 11 \ e proper 3 hor of Do Vi ipprecia 

iT { ) e§ cerning this matter 
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May 2, 1952 
To: House Armed Services Subcommittee No. 1. 

Beit ab to appear personally before your ibeommittee this morning 
whic considering H. R. 5472, to amend the Universal Military Training and 
Sey Cc Act Aas Ale d qd, al d for other purposes | respecti illy submit the fol 
OW stateme for vour consider ol 

\ i mav k we h Dakota is one of the States most diree affect 
t ( Ls ¢ or the first State >have its ational Gaara 

r Our unit was activated September 1950, an 
( 2 vears of service. 

- a ( emely anxious that the Guard t | returned and 

rene i i unde origi ! ignatio When I lear 1 refore 

‘ al ( { ( pro! ~ } ) 1eve 1] : t} 
\r 1) ind Nat al Guard officials 1 eontaeted the G eTNo! ) 
. Da i Honorat Sigurd Anderson, and the adjutant general, Br 
G eod \. Arndt, to get their views o1 s measure 

| . I t to vour subcommitt the telecram dated Apr 30, 1952 
I (4 I \! ( lefinitely stat vr | Oppostitio! rnd t he OPposil1o ) 
t r ul ¢ lt Cyl iO I would also like to ided 

, ( I reecived from Governor Anderson d i za, 19a2 

eon ; elevrams to Secreta of tl Army | and Ma 
G KMilard A. Wa preside of the National Guard Ass 

lor S aul I Governor Anders mid request ‘ 
ie ous consideratio » Ul Oppost ta The is <pres 
o H. R. 5472 
| Y. Benry, M. C 

Necor 2D t Se Dakota 
PIERRE, S. Dat Ap O, 1952 

HH | Y. Berry 

j . Rep ntative, Washington, D. ¢ 
| \ ul Gs rd people of Sout Dakota are enerally opposed to H. Rk 
9472 | also opposed to that bill Will appreciate vour support in c ( ol 
. Dakota } r on the subject . 
SIGURD ANDERSON, Gove ) 
PIERRE, S. Dak. p } ) 
| | Y. BERRY 
) sit rit i We i jion )) ( 

1) rR | \ Please fir enclosed | 
Seer ) he A he Honorable 
\\ if y] Na 

~ Da } ee” 

Lipp ! port and ! 
\ pr ra National Gua 

, = Il ar 

nedia re ! i 
App! i VOur a1 

\\ bes la 

a: T \ 
SIGURD ANDERSON, G ne 
APRIL 21, 1952 
Ho FRAN Pace, Jr 
S el j Dep tment of the Army, 
Department Defense, Washinaton, D. ( 

| state of sout Dakota is opposed to any program to Keep South Dakota 
National Guard U1 lesignations in active service for 5 vears South Dakota 
iY reques minediate return and reactivation of guard units under original 
Init designations 

Sit RD ANDERSON, Gove 0 
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AprRiL 21, 1952 


Maj. Gen. ELuarp A. WaALsa, 


-resident, National Guard Association, 


Washington, D. C.: 


The State of South Dakota is opposed to any program South Dakota 


National Guard Units designations in active service for 5 vears. South Dakota 
requests immediate return and reactivation of guard units unde riginal unit 





designations 


Please advise proper authorities of this position 
hearing from you concerning this matter. 


ippreciate 


SIGURD ANDERSON, Govern 


Ps 














Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since appearing before your 
committee earlier, I have discussed with our adjutant general in New Mexico, 
Cen. Charles B. Sage, the bill as revised, in the light of the statements prese! (| 
to our committee with respeet to such revision and the effec thereof. Ss a 
result I shall not present any objections to the bill, but I do wish to thank th 
committee for the opportunity afforded me of appearing | f pres o a 

ipplemental statement in the event that I had desired to do 

ANTONIO M FERN ) 
Bn / State m H.R y, as revised, and G p ¢ herve ¢ 
Yes No . 
Ala X Montar XN 
Alask Nebraska xX 
ATIZO x Nevada x 
Arka x New Hamps! x 
( f 3 New Jersey x 
( \ New Mex 
Cc i xX xX 
1) X t x 
1) t ( X t . 
X 
Q X x 
Ha . 
x x 
i} x . 
1 x : X 
1 X with Carol \ 
NN \ South Dak \ 
Ke xX bennesset y's 
I « X lexas X 
‘ x Utah Xx 
M Xx Vermont xX 
MM xX ’ Virginia 
M Xx W x 
MI X We ‘ X 
- x W iseonsi } 
\ X Vy i ‘ 
( 


Following are the messages received by the National Guard Asso- 
eration im response to a request for the views of the States on the 
legislation: 

ALABAMA 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERA 
Vontgon tpril 22, 195 


GENERAL Wal 


- = 
lH. R 


SH: 


5472, 


Fuard Association of the Uni 


consider 


After careful 
Kightv-second Cor 


5 


‘ation. of 


IWTeSS 


S 


Washington. D 
the r 


and the plan 


( 


comme 


submitted 


ded 


DY 








the Army for the implementation thereof. thi 


met Improvement 


enactment of thi 


t is 


I 
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is headquarters feels that a 
has been made over the original bill. 
ew bill into law will solve many problems which are 


with us We shall be pleased to support the modified bill 


Phe Adjutant General of Arizona, Phoenix. Ariz 


R. 5472. National Guard, Arizona, approves bill and G—3 


Watrer J. HANNA, 
Briaadier General. The Adjutant 


v ] 
Crene rat. 


ARIZONA 
APRIL 30,1952. 





National Guard Association, Washington. D. ( 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
Little Rock, April 22, 1952 
and Air National Guard units in the active military 


President, National Guard Association 








reply to vour letter dated April 16, 1952 ibyect as above, the following 
ire submitt } 
R 9472 tf amende 1a proposed, Is ltnmMeasurably better than In Its orig- 
Phe provision for forming e-numbered units, comparable in organ- 
stru res f hose inducted into Federal service from the various States. 
esirab In our opinion the aid of such a policy to recruiting may well 
lifter ( Vv the or reorganization in these towns i iccessful 
ir future The original proposal, tO Nave organized interim units of 
iin or service, would have proved a seve handicap to reorganization. 
for t implementation of H. R. 5472. within th proposed amendment 
we s Ir ess iis The proposed strength of 50 percent officers and 
ey {men of T/O & E should prove satisfactory initially Provision 
i or t a wnice hould be nad wever, du bo the following 
1 f 0 doubt in other States a \ i LT \ i ith 
I ullv be tow! for Nati ii Gauard re iit y, a irtner 
i! ung the greatest pote ai mar wer for t 
pare Ss now on active duty ( 4 t 
LOO p nt of th me tow! perso! ( they entered ILO 
‘| t \ { t no overag Cc! ited b Hs in eff ted 
from a luty of thes S 
’ , On ADDO na i 1 AaADpDAT 1 fhe 
) ‘ ) ) j \ 4 i ‘ =4T t tid 1) T rit of 
~- ~~ 1i¢ iii l ! I H Yo omie po el 
it ma ) ! a } mn ities 
} ! ) Dro ) ceo ( H 
\ H.R. 5472, as amended, for t vision af atime 
j j vias H eP\ aS NO ’ 
Ha ( t wreem I ’ il ! 
\ - av f ' } en ive { fir 
f lividual and/or roe itional equipment While ecomba 
' proposed implementation of H. R. 5472, as amended. ean 
1 fu pport be given this propos I) p ng i 
i e) ed i We have NerOUs per nel with valuable ¢ per 
turned from actin Any f our indu d units ho ar ny . 
reorear neo t } ldo Yeed ) \ there j > time for 
) } rs ) ood as hil eir mtere - ! hig It ad 10 ( 
} fiill-tim De! minel trom t ( ! vhose experi Hot i" 
1 thr prob] ! Ol al (yuard Organization Willi De J ila 
> re their continued services through reemplovment, it is importar 
ilowed to do so before they are drawn j 0 other employment and we 
wtempt x TY nization with mexperieneced nuelej 
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(CALIFORNIA 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
THe ApJuTANT CGENERAI 
Sacramento, April 23, 195. 


Maj. Gen. ELttarp A. Watsn, 


Vashington, D. ( 


Drak GENERAL WatsH: In answer to your letter of April 16 in which vou 
; ; 

















enclose a copy of amended H. R. 5472 and the plan for the implementation thereof 
I wish to make the following comments: 

I see no necessity for the legislation proposed in H. R. 5472. However, inas- 
much as the hn gives the States what they desire in connection with the re 
organization of their units now in Federal service, that is, the authority to reor 
ganize under the same designations under which the units went into Federa 
ervice, that the same lineage, colors, and devices are authorized for both the ts 
retained in Federal service and the units being reorganized, and that the 
can be reorganized on an authorized strength basis of 50 pereent officers and 25 
percent enlisted men of T/O & FE subject to annual review, California will int 
pose no objection to the nactment of the bill 

Kor vour information at tl ig of the adjutants general of the nine We 
ern States at Salt Lake Ci eight adjutants general concurred 
VIEW ()) ne of t! 1 Ihe general of South Dakota ) a 
! O ( it legi not required 

= re 
| Lt \I JONI 
Va or Genera ‘ ¢ he ntl Ge 
( OLORADO 
STATE OF COLORADO 
ADJUTANT GENERAI OFrFICI 
Der ( 1) / 
S I ntion of Army and Air Units in the Active Military Servis i ‘ 
| ied Sta 
| \ nal Guard A on of the United Sta Wa- ) BN 
\ \iaj. ¢ | 1A. Wal 
Refer =< na ( Na Guard Asso ‘ hit t \pr 
992, 1 ! I head i s to transmit al comme! ( 

1 | { pla ibmitted by G3, relative to retention and 1 ’ Arn 
Air National Guard units 

2. iLnhis i arte ( H. R 172 

! of National ¢ ler a Lifie \ | 
" ! “Ai 4 ig! 1 perso re 
it { and t t¢ Ol Na ) ( 
l l a IT ‘ rs = if 
i Vv oO} i 7 illotmnc f i 1 
ca resumed | } r is pro} 
I H R 472 il Na i 1 lve i 
of administrat ind caret of thes rsont ive . 
it d «i ) 0) (oti ‘ ea artcers i al 
ap ( mild be | ( <4 ma other requests have ( from bo f ! 
nd l en as to U poss IOlntv of continuing t! National Guard I 
por etul e Stat 
! } Hf. R. 5472 are satisfaetoryv to ead urters 
InvING O. SCHAEFE! 
B gadve ( nera 1 ¢ NGU'S 
i Idjiutant ¢ r 
DELAWARI 
ror | \d i General, Delaware: Wilmington, De 
Po: National Guard Association, Washington, D. ¢ 

Your message dated April 28, 1952, H. R. 5472 as revised leaves much to be 

desired but seems to be reas mable compromise betwee original bill and our best 











To 


Reference 
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District or Cort MBIA 


HEADQUARTERS. District o: COLUMBIA NATIONA] 
Washing on. 2. 
\rmv and Air National 
Military Service of the United States. 

The National Guard Association of the United States, 
Is made to vour le 


GUARD 
April 23, 1952. 
Guard Units in the Active 


Retention of 


Washington, D. @ 








ter on above subject, dated April 16, 1952. It is 
Inperative, obviously, that some organization be established to take the place of 
the unit retained in actiy« service. The retention by this organization of the 
same designation as the froup on active duty, would be significant to the members 
returning, who would be more inclined to associate themselves with “the old 
utfit’’ than with a stranger It would also be important to the local citizens 
who have built up a local pride in the organization In this respect, the modified 
hill ( ndorsed However. unless the Wy QO. and | . be made sufficiently elastic to 
wccommodate all returning officers and noncommissioned officers without re luc 
On in grade or rank fron that held while on active duty, a Valuable reservoir of 
a £ ind exp rience will have been lost 
| r i Ommandir general 
Dean EF. Cooniey 
Colonel, Infar 1, The Adju wnt General 
FLORIDA 
) (a6 





ard, St. Augustine. Fle 


tes, Washington, D.C 





ro plan for implementation is acceptable 
rida 
I CE, The ldjutant General Flo 1 
CrEORGIA 
fment of Defense State of G orgia 
1 it, Na onal Guard Asso c ation of | nited St ites. 
s In the revise 1 versior of H R 5472 
\ \ Divi R 1 nt Genera tf Ge rgia 
tae 0) 
STATE OF ILLINOIS. 
MILITARY AND Nava} DEPARTMENT 
Np f Ip 7, 1952 
' tL! ' \ \\ 
ri YY | ) ) 4} ] fed Nftat 





| ' NET ‘\ | References is made to vo r communi tion OF \pril 16 
‘ , there ibject “Retention of Army und Air National Guard 
Active Mi Service of the United States 
St9 II] aa “CLD © proposal as outlined i: vour letter the py posed 
H. R. 5472 and the G 3d implementation, if the bill is e) icted into law, 
Leo M. Boyut 
Vajor General. T) lidjutant Genera 


‘I 
ad ore 
Stat 


n Of units bill H. R. 5472 and 


ir TWN April 28. 1952, A 


eral of lowa disap} 


Ppproves the revised 
t ! 30 plan and Members of Congress from 

iowa are being so ad\ sed 
andy, the adjutant general, lowa. Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘ral Wals} 
ir TWX April 28, 1952. the adjutant general of lowa disaproves the 
teption of units bill H. R. 5472 and G3 pian and Members of Coy 
( f lowa are bei 


» advised 


ILkTess 
& 
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Tue Apst t (GENER oF Lowa 
1) Vloine 1; } } 
Hon. OVERTON Brook 
ie man of the Subcommittes 
House O fli Bualda 
Dear Str: The adjutant eived information to the effect 
that the Department of the to SO Le“ Its poOsitio 
connection with the retentio lard i! ie active militar 
ervi f the United States exceed five consecutive ears 
i! \ g¢ the 2 ye of a yreseribed b Law 599 
| t fiy ( ' " ) ) DD r ( 14 15] 
and after the personne i i t EE rele 1 tl 
au e service, as pro led | the cited statute is r It « 1 ser 
ferences extending overt the past several weeks with the Armed Service ( 
n f the House sentatives, Chief of Staff of the Arm Creneral and : 
Special Staff of the t of the Army, and others 
The current proposal of the Department of the Ar reflected a rn 
! aul eo Walt H.R. 5472, does no ( i Ft tyre eX . 
t ( ui wba ( i ) | bin fl Lett¢ LO \ I \y 2 } 2 A 
t I G4 te! 
In essence e modified amends the original | H. R. 5472 | 
TO e retel of A wid Air National Guard for Vi 
a inced desire of the Chief of Staff of the Army Che modified | ( 
t! r}¢ ) ‘ pro l ror the temporarv a The t Of s ed i ( 
ul to the States, since under a plan proposed by G-—3 of the Ar ere W { 
be no necess for the allotment and organization of suc nits I i hereof 
the States would be autl zed, upon request, to organize divisi il ar ) 
dis t { he 1 rical aes ttl I whiet ld be retained, o H uclr'e 
ba and Whicl Wi b iV¢ t ¢ Alii ll { i Li ES] biol Whit th 
have, except that the numerical designation would be followed by letters “NGUS 
This suffix has been deemed necessary in order to differentiate betwee init 
retained in active Federal s« ice and the unit or units t be o 1 | 
Sta 
It appear ' ! f the Cnief of Staff e Ari ? 
the rings oO e 1 fied bill bv Subecommitte No. 1 of e He e A 
Ss ( ( ! { nn I the Se e Art Sel Cor 
ed 3 ered] OO! ts Prac Wap 
| t ! ed modified legi lation p1 es forthe. 
OT 1 rva ( 1 ( ( lipmel There ‘ ‘ oft ‘ ‘ } 
me! ereot ea e Federal rvice tora tala ive ( 
anid tiff f organizing § } mat ne tl proposed ! 
ce I rigima bave been indueted ‘ ! ! 
j ny of 11 I ‘ ,redueed best ) 1 re 
¢ ra ! nd pote 11, OPeracthee LL eCTIECLIVENESS ¢ 
‘ ' Siate of lowa expressed by the Adjutant G re 
( ©: O01 revi lv ref] ed e A { 
le ! April 2, 1952 ot been eliminated, ar / eof eA 
General of Lowa t I remplhasi e disappre e State ( 
pr ad ite § 0) t { nfavorable oO tre ¢ i e \ 
\ mpna ‘ euT f e National Guard 
‘) er? 





ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEFARTMEN 


} esrdent Nationa Cruiard lssaczalio7 
Washington, D. ¢ 


it eal ere tremendous rleaved to note that the mmittee of Conger 
expres pp H. R. 5472, as it appeare rigina for considera 
I was glad to receive from vou recently, copies of the proposed modifieaticr « 
this bi but ver Orry earn that the Department of the Army is centir 
to NY for thy leg] atiol even i modified form 

You asked in vour letter concerning our viewpoint with regard to the ] 

e Departme of e Army in retaining for 5 vear ar merical design 
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National Guard unit called into Federal service since the cor flict in 





I realize full well that these designations were retained for the duration of the 
ional emergeney following declaration of war in World Wers I and II I 
further realize, however, that Congress bas never declared a national emergency 
in the present conflict and neither bas Congress declered a state of wer existing 
On the contrary, Congress bas mace it clear that the personnel of these units 

ederal service is 2ot to be retained on ective duty longer than 





‘ 
] 
into active | 
24 months unless Congress declares such an emergeney or state of wat 
Under such circumstances, [ think I express the policy and attitude of the 
National Guard of the State of NKanses as follows 
i 





It is tc the best interests of the national defense and the National Guard to 
return othe Natioval Guard of the various States all troop unit Cesignations 
ind all troop allocations after the passage of 24 months frem the date sueh units 


ere called to active duty; unless in the meantime, the Congress of the United 
lares a pational emergeney or a state of wer to exist 

After the adoption of the National Defense Act of 1920, the Congress provided 

is one of the basic components of the national defense organization that it was to 

t west interest of the country to have 18 infantry divisions in the National Guard 

lor ‘vice to the Federal Government in time of national emergeney or of 

ar After World War I[1, it was deemed advisable to increase the size of the 

al awl 7 


rhe 


iy, f Y 


Guard to 27 infantry divisions and 27 air wings as a basic component of 
defense forces. Certain supporting troops, also, were allocated. I 
ve the national security has improved to the extent that the over-all 
trength of the National Guard as a basic component of the national defense forces 
ould, at this time, be cut back to 18 infantry divisions and 2 air wings which will 
be one of the effects of the retention by the Regular Military Establishment of 
these troop unit designations beyond the present 2-vear maximum. 





national 


1O not bole 








I will admit that it is true that the modified form which the Department of 
H. R. 5472 will grant to the National Guard the right 
ation and redesignation, 2 years after units are called to active Federal 
luty, of corresponding units with the same numerical designation and the suffix 
NGUS added thereto. But, if | read the proposed section II correctly, these will 
ynlv be skeleton organizations and the troop strength of these skeleton organiza- 
tions will be only such as the appropriate Secretary wishes to prescribe from time 


Defense is now proposing for 


LO reorganiz 





Thus, if they do not call anv more National Guard infantry divisions into 
Federal service, we will go along until the end of 5 years with only 18 (or 19) in- 
fantry divisions in the National Guard at full peacetime strength. We will have 
eight or nine other divisions organized on paper with only a skeleton force within 
he States unless the Secretary of the appropriate arm prescribes full peace 
trength. The manpower of these eight or nine divisions which went on active 

vears will have returned to the States from whence they came with the 
exception of the few individuals who wish to continue in Federal service as a career. 
iv mind this proposal wiil in effect defeat the aims and purposes of the na- 














onal ense program wherein that program provides for a National Guard of 
27 infantry divisions and 27 air wings. 
But this is not the worst effect of this proposed modification. We who have 
rvears 1 d National Guard units as civilian soldiers in the small towns 
throu ith and breadth of this country during peacetime Know that 
ration is the best guaranty of troop strength, community 
»p i legislative support of the armory maintenance program. To 
uken this continuity of organization, under the traditional unit designations in 


any State or area is to strike a vital blow at the whole National Guard system. 


| hope the Department of the Army is not seeking In this proposed modification 

f H. R. 5472 to weaken the National Guard system. I hope the Department 

f the Army wants to strengthen the National Guard as a vital component of the 
national defense. It can best do this by abandoning this proposed legislation, re- 
lesignating the divisions now on active dutv from the National Guard when their 
2-v« sur of service is ended, unless Congress declares an emergency or state of 





war, and by immediate reallocating the troop strength of these divisions to the 
National Guard from the States from whence they came and get them built up as 
rapidly as possible again to full peacetime strength of 27 infantry divisions and 
with all other allocated supporting troop units. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jor NICKELL, 


Brigadier General, The Adjutant General of Kansas, 
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KENTUCKY 
FRANKFORT, Ky. 
Gen. E. A. Wash, 
President, National Guard Association of United States, 
Washington, a 
Kentucky concurs in retention of units bill 5472. It is regretted that I have 
not replied to your request but have been out of the city a great deal and this was 


bi: Ss. LINDSAY, j putant General of Kentucl 


MAINE 
APRIL 29, 1952. 
TWX received through Pentagon: 
Your message dated April 28, 1952, desire to indicate in general concurrence 
n revised H. R. 5472 and G-3 plan for implementation thereof 
CarRTER, Maine. 


MAINE 
ant General, Camp Keyes, Augusta, Maine 
t ‘d Association, Washington, D. C 
Your message dated April 28, 1952, desire to indicate general concurrence in 
revised H. R. 5472 and G-3 plan for implementation thereof 





CARTER. 
MARYLAND 


STATE OF MARYLAND, 
Miuirary DEPARTMENT, 
Baltimore, April 18, 1952. 
Maj. Gen. ELLARD A. WALSH, 
Care oO} Vational Guard Assn. of United State Ss, Wash naoton r. dD. Wy 
Dear Evuiarpb: I have gone carefully over the proposed amendments to H. R 
5472 and am of the opinion the proposals are entirely satisfactory. 
Frankly, I see no necessity for this legislation, but am ready to give it my 
support if vou consider it necessary in order to meet the views of Joe Collins. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mitton A. ReEcKorpD, 
Vlajor Ge Né ral, The Ad. itant Gene ral 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSI 5 
Miuirary Division, 
Boston, Mas ee April PS. 1952 
ibject: Retention of Army and Air National Guard units in the active military 
service of the United States 
To: Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, president, National Guard Association of the 
United States, Washington, D. C 


1. You have asked for my views relative to the modified draft of H. R. 5472 
and the plan submitted by G—3 of the Army described as “Implementation of 






R. 5472 
2. The modified bill is definitely a distinct improvement over the original draft. 
[ am gratified that the Department of the Army has seen fit to agree to a con- 
siderable modification, I think that the present draft is as satisfactory as we may 
reasonably hope to obtain. 

3. My understanding of H. R. 5472, as redrafted, is that a State upon appli- 
cation and with the approval of the Secretary of the appropriate service may 
activate a unit similar to that retained in active military service, approximately 
24 months after the induction of such unit. Although the proposed legislation 
is not clear as to the designation of the new unit, the Army G—3 implementation 
plan is specific in this respeet, paragraph le of which provides for the use of the 
original unit designation, modified only to the extent of adding the initials 
‘NGUS” thereafter. 

1. If vou agree with my understanding of H. R. 5472 as redrafted, and the 
implementing instructions applicable thereto, Massachusetts has no objection 
to the passage of such legislation. 








Wituiam H. Harrison, Jr., 
Major General, AGC, Massachusetts NG, The Adjutant General. 








a4UN 





rol tant Creneral, Lansing Vie! 
‘J \I Cx Ellard A. Wals!t { at | Guard a 1 of the 
| ted States, Washington, 1). ¢ 
Ref vour TWX April 28 tel ( rsation th late, pleas 


fox y 
re) ( 


rd Michigan as in fay 











xistence of two 

other NGUS 
prod ice seriou 
or duties may 


‘aAtlon probl Wis 











| separated c ! 
vill be ar partment of th 
\ ko lecid oO fol by the Army 
Air Fe ma ridiculous situation 
\ uit ‘ designations An 
exam} : e One Hundred and Seventy-ninth Fighter Squadron which 
1) h and it would be possible under the act to have two <q iadrons, One O! 
( eld vith the same designat ! \ somewhat sil ilar situatioz 
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May 21, 1952 
MEMORANDUM TO HON. DEWEY SHORT 


Jack Lahey just told me that he has talked to General Shepherd, adjutant 
general of Missouri, by phone, rc this hill 
Missouri has gone on record in opposition to the bill but General Shepherd now 


says that if the National Guard Association (General Walsh) supports the bill 


that Missouri wi port him in that position 

General Walsh will support it when he testifies—so Missouri will withdraw its 
po Ol 

I tl 1 oe e record strais on tl it tl roper tin 


RoBERT W. Smart, Chief ¢ 


New HampsHIRE 


May 2 LYoZd 
Kron Phe Adjutant General of New Hampshire, Statehouse, Concord, N i] 
To Maj Cae IKilard A. Wals i, National Gauard Association of the ed Sta 
W: ) ae 
Reference associatior etter dated April 16, 1952, Stat of New Hamps 
coneurs in the pre f H. R. 5472 as modified, and also concurs in the plat 
ibmitted by G—3 of the Army for the implementation thereol 
Bow} 
New JERSEY 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Trenton. Apri 3 195 
Subjer R 0O f Armv and Air National Guard Units in the Active M i 
Ser f the I eds ‘ 
To PP j Na mia Ga rd Ass Lt ie f the I eds ( Was I 
1. 
] Refers < 3s mace ) r letter. above subyec ited Apr 16. 1952. and 
H R 5472 « ed therew 
? P i) fu R 5472 area eprtable »the State of New J ( 
| 1 (‘hief f Staff} 
CHEST A. 5 
} qi ‘ (; 1/ Ni J | VG 
Le ( ¢ ( S 
Sew MEXICO 
STATE OF Nt \VIexr 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERA 
Nanta Fe 1) 5 1g 
Taj. Cac I 1. W SH 
Pre / t Nation ( | oO ition of the I nited Sta 


} i} 


DEAR GENERAL WaALsH: So much has been said and heard about the subject 
matter of your letter dated April 16, 1952 (retention of Army and Air National 
Guard Units in the active military service of the United States), that the under- 
signed on April 21, 1952, presented the entire file to Gov. Edwin L. Mechem for 
his restudy and decision. The Governor, as you know, has been we ll informed in 
this regard at all times. 

The indersigned has this date been directed to present to you Governor 





Mechem’s views, as follows: 

a) He is unalterably opposed to any extension of the period of active 
Federal service for which any unit was ordered, and he will combat agg 
sively any effort to arrange such an extension—whether that effort be by 
policy or by seeking new legislation—and whether or not New \exico 
National Guard units may be affected. 

For vour information, Governor Mechem wants you to know that his 
in this matter has been widely influenced and greatly determined by 


a) The obvious breakdown, or indeed complete lack of, leadership which 


has caused widespread dissatisfaction throughout the United States Air Force. 
b) The failure at Department of Defense level to recognize the basic cause 
an Air Force attempt 


of Air Foree difficulties and at best the implied support of 
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to buy with dollars (added incentive pay) a commodity which can only be 
created and held by responsible and respected leadership. This concept is 
truly disturbing. Loyalty must not be purchasable. 

c) The complete disregard for the individua! as a person, or his welfare, 
or the welfare of his family, evidenced at all levels and, perhaps, particularly 
in the Department of Defense where it is apparent that no consideration is 
given to morale so long as the mechanical selectors are in working order, 
Plainly it is believed in that Department that an effective unit may be 
created by push-button selection of bodies which are rated as having certain 
-1 

d) A blind spot in personnel planning, again at highest levels, which 
resulted in the recent Executive order extending for 9 months the enlistment 

of a (comparatively) handful of men. In consideration of the reduced calls 
made upon Selective Service for the past year, it can only be concluded that 
unbelievably stupid evaluations must have been made in every agency con- 
cerned with the matter. 

The inevitable conclusion an interested civilian must reach that any 
proposal advanced by agencies so patently irresponsible in managing their 
own extremely important affairs must be viewed first with suspicion and, 
later, analyzed to determine if some sharpshooter has inserted a ‘‘fast one’ 
which he hopes may be aecepted because of his unsupported statement that 
such action is ‘militarily necessary.” 

There is more, like that, Ellard—and, so help me, he feels just that way. You 


will note that he has not mentioned anything about discrimination against 
guardsme! He knows about that, but considers that his statements above cover 


natters far more important to the Nation than might be any discussion about 


how Regulars and guardsmen get along 


I believe the Governor’s statement in paragraph 2 of this letter provides ¢ 
the answers vou need, as requested in paragraph 6 of vour letter. The remainder 
perusal, 





CHARLES G. SAGE, 
Brigadier General, The Adjutant General. 


New Yort 


STATE OF NEw Yor? 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
F MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS 
New York, N. Y., April 25, 195 
Subject: Retention of Army and Air National Guard units in the active militar 


f th I nited States 


I Maj. Gen. EF. A. Walsh, president, National Guard Association of the United 


DIVISION ¢ 





|. In reply to your letter above subject, dated April 16, 1952, the views and 
comments of New York are as follows: : 

\s to the over-all proposition and irrespective of the terms of the bill as 

lified Is opinion that, in view of the changed con ms since a vear 






oO. | Guard unit designations should be returned to the State 
after 24 months’ active Federal service, as is now being done with antiaircraft 
and Air National Guard units. The great majority of the original personnel of 
lese units inducted into active service are now being rotated home and dis- 
charged Under the present changed conditions, their unit designations should 
also be returned thus creating a better vehicle for retaining this combat-experi- 
enced personnel in National Guard service than the plan proposed in the bill 
Furthermore, the historic designations of these units are considered essential in 
reorganizing such units and in attracting recruits. It would appear to be more 
in the interest of national defense as a whole to redesignate these nominal Nationa] 
Guard units still in active service with new Regular Army designations and to 
permit the prompt reorganization of the original National Guard units in their 
State status prepared for use in any future emergency. 

bh) If, however, the above position is not acceptable to the Department of the 
Army, it is then our opinion that certain deletions or additions should be made 
in the underscored added matter in the proposed modified bill. A revised copy 
of the bill is therefore submitted, which incorporates these deletions and additions 
as recommended by New York 





The basic purpose of these changes is to insure the reestablishment and con 
tinuance of the allotted National Guard units at their maximum authorized 
strengths as at present, without restrictions as to percentages of officers and en- 
listed men. ‘To do otherwise would be te deny to the National Guard the ability 
to perform its assigned missions as first-line reserve units at effective con 
strengths. Furthermore, the arming, uniforming, and equipping of such units 
should be continued as presently prescribed in section 83 of the National Defense 
Act In short, these proposed temporary units should have the same status as to 
organization and equipment as all other federally recognized National Guard 
units, notwithstanding the retention of their original numerical designations in 
active Federal service for 5 years 

(ec) As to the Department of Army plan for implementation of the bill, in order 
to carry Out the intent of subparagraph (6) above, paragraph 1 (6) of the imple- 
mentation plan should be deleted and paragraph 2 should be changed to conform 
with the provisions of section 83 of the National Defense Act. 

KARL F. HAUSAUER, 
Major General, C! ef of St if} to the Governor 





hy Id } 





ReEvisEp Copy or H. R. 5172 as SUBMITTED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre entatives of the United States 
Ar tin Congress assembled, That section 21 of the Universal Military Traini 
and Service Act, as amended, is further amended by adding the following at the 


1 th 

Che President may retain the unit organizations and the equipment thereof, 
exclusive of the individual members thereof, in the active Federal service for a 
total period of five consecutive vears and, upon being relieved by the appropriate 
Secretary from active Federal service, National Guard or Air National 





units shall, insofar as practicable, be returned to their National Guard or Air 
National Guard status in their respective States, Territories, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rie»>, with pertinent records, colors, histories, trophies, and 
Other historical tmpedimenta 








Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of the ny and 
the Secretary of the Air Force, as appropriate, may, under such reg ms as 
he may preseribe, provide for the organization Within any St Perrito he 





District of Columbia, or Puerto Rieo, of units of the National Guard and Air 
National Guard whenever unit organizations thereof are retained in the Federa 


ce pursuant to the amendatory provisions of the first paragraph hereol 


Each unit so organized shall be comparable in organization structure and numer- 
ical or other designation to that of the unit organization retained in the Federal 
service and shall be considered to be units of the National Guard or Air National 
Guard of such State, Territory, District of Columbia, or Puerto Rico within the 
{ regulations pertaining to the Nati { 
National Guard, and the National rer ard of the United States and the Air Na 


Meantil Of ail [AWS al 









tional Guard of the United States: Provided, That sueh unit organized as nere 
provided, and the members thereof shall be consolidated with and integrated int 
the respective corresponding unit organizations of the National Guard and Air 
National Guard retained in the Federal service within a reasonable time after the 
date of the release of such retained units to State control: Provided further, 


the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force, as appro] 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, shall provide for the arming, uniform 
ing, and equipping of such units in the same manner as prescribed for other units 
of the National Guard or Air National Guard in section 83 of the National Defense 
Act and other provisions of law and without regard to apportionment from available 
Army or Air Force stocks, as appropriate, or otherwise 

“Pursuant to regulations prescribed by the appropriate Secretary, the units 
authorized in paragraph 2 hereof shall consist of persons eligible for enlistment 
and appointment in the National Guard or Air National Guard of the respective 
State, Territory, the District of Columbia, or Puerto Rico, in accordance wit 
the provisions of the National Defense Act, as amended, and of members of thi 
National Guard or Air National Guard who are re! 








leased from the active military 
service of the United States or have nonterminated enlistments or appointments 
in the National Guard or Air National Guard of the respective State, Territory, 
the District of Columbia, or Puerto Rieo, and the members thereof shall be en- 
titled to the same benefits, rights, privileges, and emoluments and be subject to 
the same laws and regulations as other members of the National Guard or Air 
National Guard of such State, Territory, the District of Columbia, or Puerto 
Rico.”’ 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLIN 
Vue At PANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
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\\ he exeeption of those cers who may volunteer for indefinite 
‘ i e duty all be Natio CGauard m when they revert to 
s and ey \ vO r for lefinite extended active duty 
Na il Cauard n when the revel Sta tro sO that with the 
. ; a fiecers who ' lucted w National Guard units 
me Na ul G ! after the vert to State control and 
ea ‘ al ul itro e Nation il Grua 1} normal admin 
i I eaure 
| 4 ) (, eral Reckord, General Hart son, and G eral Fleming 
Ss matter e most careful e derat I do not iestion the good 
Depar ( f the Army fam still of the opinion that there should 
! le tv and i » limitation should be placed on either officer or 
j r ( we NGOS rit 
\\ ‘ od W 
Joun H. MAaNnnin 
Vajor Ge Phe Adjutant Ger / 
NATION G RD ASSOCIATION, NorTH DaAkot 
lror Va nal Guard Headquarters, Fraine Barracks, Bismarck, N. Dak 
D Guard Association of United States, Washington, D. ¢ attention 


tions to H. R, 5472, 
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and tried officers and enlisted men in each community around which a 
division can be rapidly built as soon as manpower and equipment restrictions are 


Inasmuch as the State of Oklahoma desires to assist and complement the efforts 


Department of Defense rather than 


to resist them and, also, inasmuch as 


have a deep-seated desire to retain the 
al Guard units now or hereafter inducted into 
doubtless for well-founded reasons, Governor Murray has stated 
- 
i 


imbers and histories of the Natio 


“ROLLS objection to this now proposed (ineclosed version oO 
it is formally presented 


R GENERAL Watsu: I read vour I 
nd Air National Guard Units it 
» studied the redraft of H. 1 


, 
one an excellent job 


leaves somethin 


ing the original proposed legislation 
Roy W. KENNY, 
Oklah na Valional (rua . 
The ldjutdant Gene 1 
STATI Ot} (OREGON 


Mintrrary DipaRTMEN’ 
9F THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Salem, April 28, 195 


é Be] ed States, 


‘rr of April 16, subject: Retention of 
Active Militarv Service of the United 
tage 


oad 


in this matter, and concur with the 


desired, but I think this is the best we 


all good wishes, 


Tuomas E. RILtea 


Major Gi neral, The Adjuiant General 


PENNSYLVANIA 


your communication of April 16, 1952 
ther wit! copies of the proposed bill ay 
heartily in accord with th 


Jementation of 





OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

OF Muintirary AFFAIRS, 

vAP Minirary RESERVATION 
Lrin e Road, April 28, 1952 


‘ } 


National Guard units in the active 


j 





is of the bill and the implementing 
immediate action should be taken in 
after approval by Congress. At the 


have over 1,000 returned National Guard men in Pennsylvania 
assign them. Therefore it is imperative 
to provide these returning guardsmen to 
vith the National Guard of the Commonwealth as well as 


5472, and concur with the implement- 


can obtain action on this bill as soon as possible 


t 
1andicapped in providing for the per- 


militarv duty 


lailv from active 
ersonal regards, La 


are returning ¢ 





KF. A. WEBER, 


y y ] 
Lieutenant General. 
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Ruope ISLanp 


{HODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERA 
Providence, April 24, 1952 


STATE OF 


Maj. Gen. E. A. Wasa, 
Washington, D. ( 

DEAR GENERAL WaALsuH: This is in reply to your letter o 
paragraph 6, requested an opinion on H. R. 5472 as modified 
Since it appears that this is the best possible bill which cou 
office approves of its provisions. 

Please accept our gratitude for the continuous efforts which vou are making 


alf of the National Guard 


bh 
Sincerely vours 
JamMeEs A. Murpuy, 
B qadier Genera | | 17 (ren 
SoutTH DAKOTA 
PIERRE, S. DAK {p 1 
Maj. G | \.W i 
President of National Guard Association. 
Wasi ngton Oa 
fhe State of South Dakota is opposed to any program to keep South Dakota 
active service for 5 vears South Dakota 


nits under original unit 


will appreciate 


National Guard ts designations in 
requests Immediate return and reactiviation of guard 
designations. Please advise proper authorities of this position, 
nearing from vou concerning this matter 

nor of South Dakota. 


SiGRUD ANDERSON, Gove 


City, S. Dak 
Washington, D. ¢ 


From: The Adjutant General, South Dakota, Rapid 
To: President, National Guard Association of United States, 
Re vour TWX Gov. Sigurd 


State of South Dakota is opposed 


Anderson of South Dakota has directed n 
o retention of National 


inform vou that the 
Guard units bevond the 24 months’ period of active duty 
ARND1 
TENNESSE! 
From: Adjutant of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. 
APRIL 29, 1952 


To: National Guard Association of United States, Washington, D. ¢ 
Re vour TWX on H. R Wallace refer vou t 
telegram April 1, 1952, to he opposed original 
H. R. 5472 and recommended return of units at end of 21 
As a compromise modified bill and plan submitted by G-3 of the Army a 
lined in vour letter of April 16, 1952, acceptable to State of Tennessee 
Lr. Cot. Furoyp L. Mar 


i freneral of 7 


5472 in absence of General » his 
which 


2 
and 24 months’ period 


tepresentative Brooks it 


rin, 
enne 


Assistant Adjutar 


TEXAS 
STATE OF TEXAS, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT, 

lustin, Apr l 23, 1962. 
Retention of Army and Air National Guard Units in the Active Military 


| 
pupyect: 


Service of the United States. 
To: President, National Guard Association of the United States, Washington, D.C. 
1. Reference your letter of April 16, 1952, subject matter as above. 
2. The State of Texas interposes no objection to H. R. 5472 as changed in the 
copy sent as an enclosure to your letter 
K. L. Berry, 
ldjutant General of Texas 


Vajor General, 
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2 While the over all proposit on ( t tere [ 
the National Guard, the reeomme 5472 and the G—3 pla 
remnove to a vreat extent thre HOST i ai ? il t 1 
this office will not oppose the passage 

3S: tt 16 2 however! f sec i Z 
recommende “Se: ae | res ) at 1 
whicl I indi i Secere 
the Army a ary of tl ( der 
lations as he may prescribe Ni hstanding ar 
other pro n of law e secre e Secretary of \i 
Fon i propriate inder sueh regulations as he may preseribe 

1. It is further recommended that every effort be made to include the G-3 
] tlie | : 

LILBURN H. S . 
/ Gene 1(,¢ WoN¢ 
I} | nt ¢ 
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made to provide vacancies (within tables of organization) for all returning 
personnel Provision should be made for assignment of enlisted personnel in 
grade at time of separation, regardless of table of organization. 

CHARLEs R. Fox, 
Brigadier General, The Adjutant General. 


be 


WISCONSIN 
Mapison, Wis.. Way 1, 1952. 
(CHAIRMAN, Houskt ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
House of Representatives, Washington, 1D). ¢ 





Wisconsin wishes to go on record as favoring H. R. 5472. which is presently 
fore vou’ om t t 
CrEORGE ©, SHERMAN, cLssistay Ldjputant Ger 
Fron Adjutant General's Office Madison 
| National Guard Association of the United States, Washington, D. ¢ 
(Juoted for vour inforination is telegram sent to chairmar Hou (ried 
™~ ices Committee, House of Representatives Washington, D. ( 
Wisconsin wishes to go on reeord as favoring H. R. 5472 whiel presen 
( ult il lit ( 
GEORGE (, SHERMAN 
( , | 1} n Nation ( | , 1/ Fi (;e?7 
W YoMIN¢e 
\pproves revised H. R. 5472 by long-distance telephone: 
Purrtro Rico 
GOVERNMENT OF PurRTO Rico, 
PuertTro Rico Nartonat GUARD, 
THe Apsuranr GENERAL'S OFFIC! 
San Juan, May 1, 195 
NIai. Cie | 1. WALSH 
President. National Guard Association of the United State 
Wash ngtor re¢ 
Dear GENERAL W H: This headquarters concurs in the mplementation of 
H.R. 5472” and in H. R. 5472 transmitted with vour letter of April 16, 1952 
very T ly ?) rs 
| ANDINO 
( olone Infant /. PP fo Rico Vat onal Gruarada let ng 1d ttant Genera 


The following States were polled on April 22, 1952, at the Adjutant 
General's Conference held in Salt’ Lake City, Utah: Connecticut, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, South 
C‘arolina. Of the foregoing, South Carolina voted ‘No. all others 
voting in the affirmative 








LINO. FTI 
FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 4511 AND CERTAIN ACQUI- 
SITIONS AND DISPOSALS 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 27, 1982. 
(The committee met at 11 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 
The CHarrmMan. Mr. Kelleher, read the committee these projects, 
please. 
Now members of the committee, here are two or three very impor- 
. tant projects that I want to call your attention to. 
es Mr. Kevuener. Army acquisition No. 37, fee tithe to 5,327 acres, 
fore$B80,000, Public Law 155 authorized acquisition of 45,000 acres, 
=butBbudget cuts made necessary the cutting down of the area to be 
cacqured. 
© Mr. Harvy. 45,000 or 4,500? 
~ . Kevtener. 45,000. The land is going to be used for the 
Post ishment of a railhead facility at Camp Swift, Tex. There are 
10 Majections to that, Mr. Chairman. 


. 


paes The Cuairmayn. All right. What is your next one? 
Mr. Keetener. No. 38, still Army, renewal of two leases, renego- 


tiation of two leases and relocation of one leased installation. These 
could have been included in the over-all renewals that were sent up 
previously. 

Navy, No. 40, 10 acres with 34 housing units on it. Transfer from 
Public Housing Administration. Navy will spend $109,000 in re- 
habilitating the houses that exist there. There will be no cost for the 
land itself, 

Mr. Rivers. Where is it located? 

Mr. Keteener. That is at the Fleet Marine Air Force, Pacific, 
artillery and antiaircraft weapons training area, Twentynine Palms, 
Calif. 

The CHarrmMan. What is your next one? 

Mr. Keener. Navy, No. 44, renewal of leases, which vou saw 
this morning, Mr. Chairman, with the exception of two leases which are 
rather large and concerning which the Navy is to submit further infor- 
mation. 

Navy, No. 45, 40 acres, known as the coordinate campus at the 
University of Georgia, at Athens. Navy proposes to lease the school 
for $2,600 a vear, with an option to purchase for $450,000. 

The CHatrMan. Now, members of the committee, I want you to 
read this whole project. Here is the situation down there. The 
Navy Department contemplates moving the supply school from 
Bayonne, N. J., where it is congested and they haven’t any facilities, 
and they have to go somewhere, to the 36 acres on which there are 
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20 buildings at the University of Georgia. The lease is $1 plus 
$2,600 a year insurance for 25 years, with an option to buy within 3 
years at a fixed price of $450,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Kind of high. 

Mr. CLements. Where is the University of Georgia, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Suorr. Athens. 

The CHarimMan. This is a lease. 

Mr. Core. You are entering into an option to buy. 

\ir. CLEMENTE. It is a lease-purchase, isn’t it? 

The CHarrMan. No. Have you the pictures there? 

\ir. Rivers. | think that is a very desirable location, myself. 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute. Have you the pictures there? 

Nir. Kectener. | haven’t the pictures, but I will get them. 

Nir. Van Zanpr. Why are they moving from Bayonne? 

The CHatrMan. The Navy Department is moving from Bayonne 
because they haven't the facilities there and they will have to expand 
it if it is kept up there, and it will cost more to expand it than to take 
this lease, at Sl a vear. [I want the committee to understand it is 
only costing $i. If vou do not want to buy it, you don’t buy it, 
but you lease it for 25 years at $1. 

Mr. Cour. Has the establishment of a base in Georgia been au- 
thorized? 

The CHatrMan. What? 

Mr. Coxe. Has the establishment of a base in Georgia been au- 
thorized? 

The Cuatrman. We are authorizing it now in this lease. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, this is a school. This is not the supply. 
base. It is a school. 

The CHarrMan,. It is a school. 

Mr. Coxe. Well, has it been authorized? Has the Army, or who- 
ever it is, been authorized to establish a school in Georgia or any 
other place? 

The CHAIRMAN. They have the authority to establish schools 
anvwhere. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Now this is the property that they are offering to 
turn over to them. 

Mr. Cote. It doesn’t have anything to do with the supply depot 
at Bayonne? 

Mr. Smarr. It does not. 

The CuHarrmMan. No, not the supply depot. This isa school. There 
will be about three or four hundred students there. This is the prop- 
erty that the State of Georgia is offering to them free. 

Mr. Bares. The school is now located at the depot? 

The CuatrmMan. That is right, the school is located at the depot 
and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has been looking all over 
the country to buy a base and I offered to give them a property. 

This was a girls’ school and the girls’ school is being put on the 
main campus so they could have more 

The CHatrmMan. All those buildings go with it. 

Mr. ArkeNnDs. For $1? 

The CuarrmMan. That is the lease. Now understand this. This is 
the lease for $1. Now they are coming up here--when you take up 
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the Navy bill, they are going to ask to buy the property for $450,000. 

Mir. Keviener. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. But you can lease it, and this is to make the lease. 

Mr. Ketitener. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. And if you don’t want to buy it, you don’t buy it 

Mr. Rivers. Is there any other place to be considered? 

The Cuainman. Now I would like for the committee to fly down 
there and when you see it, why you will say it is the greatest thing. 
I inspected it a week or two ago. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, is this the first step in moving the 
Bavonne supply base down there? 

The CHarrMan. Not the base, of course not. 

Mr. Harpy. [didn’t ask vou that. IT asked you if this was the first 
step? 

The CuarrmMan. Of course not. There are two bases, one at Norfolk 
and one at Bayonne. They will always remain. ‘This is the school, 
and about four or five hundred students that are being trained at 
Bavonne will be trained down there. This was all worked out beyond 
my knowledge. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to ask the chairman a question. What 
is going to happen to the University of Georgia? Will this affect the 
University of Georgia? 

The CHarrmMan. Not one particle. The University of Georgia is 
2 or 3 miles away from this. This used to be a girls’ school and they 
took the girls and put them over on the campus and left all this 
property vacant. 

Mir. Van Zanpr. How close is this to Milledgeville? 

The CHairman. This is about 60 miles from Senator Russell’s 
home town and about 100 miles from Mr. Vinson’s 

Mr. Cour. How did you arrive at the figure of $450,000? 

The CuarrmMan. That is what it 1s insured for. 

Mr. Brooks. It is all right. 

Mr. Cote. That is it. What is wrong? 

Mr. CHarrmMan. There isn’t a thing wrong about it. The Govern- 
ment is just picking up the finest piece of property without cost. 

Mr. Coir. That is why I asked what is wrong. 

The CHarrmMan. I just don’t want the buildings to stand there and 
not be used. 

Mr. Rivers. When do you want us to go down there, tomorrow 
morning? 

The CHairmMan. You can fly down there Friday 

Mr. Barns. When vou are giving a speech? 

The CHarrmMan. | would like for the committee to go down there 
and see it. This is all serious, very serious, indeed. Because it 
happens to be in Georgia, | want it absolutely objective, so it can't 
be said that Senator Russell or T have had anything to do in railroading 
a move down there. So T will be glad for the committee to go down 


there. Mr. Smart, arrange a trip for them to go down there, any 
members who want to go down there. either Friday. Saturday, oO! 
Sunday 

Mr. Clemente. No; 1 can’t do that. 

Mr. SHorr. | think we can take the chairman’s word. 

Mr. Brooks. | looked et those pietures, Mr. Chairman, and I 
think the Government is going to get a good bargain there in getting 
that property for $1 a vear there. 
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Mr. Arenpbs. Let’s take it for a dollar. 

The CuatrmMan. Any objection to approval of it? 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 

The CHairmMan. Without objection, the lease 

Mr. Ke_tuener. There is one more project. 

The Cuairman. Now take up the one that they are leasing some 
property in Savannah. 

Mr. Ketiener. That has already been approved. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Ke_tipener. There is one more Air Force one, renewal of 2 lease 
previously approved. 

Mr. Cote. Where is Birmingham, Ga.? 

The CHatrMan. It is down below Macon, not in my district 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, could we get a little progress for 
New York City? 

The Cuatrman. All right, what is your other project? 

Mr. Ke_iener. The renewal of a lease previously approved for the 
Air Foree, 370,000 square feet for $150,000, at 40 cents a foot, for 
use as off-base storage for Middletown Air Matériel Command. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that? 

Mr. Ketiener. Reading, Pa. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 

Mr. Gavin. What is that, again? Read that again. 

Mr. Ketiener. It is the renewal of a lease of property at Reading, 
Pa., 370,000 square feet for $150,000 a year, or 40 cents a foot. It is 
for use as off-base storage facility. for Middletown Air Matériel 
Command 

Mr. Van Zannv. That is Olmsted Field? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Notify the Department that the com- 
Inittee interposes ho objection. 

Now let’s get back to the bill. 

Mr. Kettener. There is another matter concerning bill, H. R. 
1511, which was passed on by this committee and passed the House, 
and has now passed the Senate in a different form. It authorizes 
the Secretary of the Navy to convey to the Territory of Hawaii 
the naval air station at Kahului, Maui, T. H. As passed by the 
House, provision was made that the United States would make com- 
pensation for use or acquisition of any improvements or personal 
property made or acquired without Federal aid, in the event it was 
recaptured in the future. The Senate changed this to provide that 
the United States would make compensation only if title was reac- 
quired. The bill is more favorable to the Federal Government as 
amended by the Senate. 

The CHatrMan. Who reported the bill? 

Mr. Kevtiener. Mr. Farrington. 

The CHarman. Mr. Cole, will you take that bill up and ask that 
the House agree to the Senate amendment and save the conference 
and take care of Mr. Farrington while he is away? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

The CHartrMan. Is that all? 

Mr. Kettener. No; we have one other matter, Mr. Chairman. 
You will recall that the Army wrote to the committee on April 10 
and asked permission to spend $49,078 of emergency construction 
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funds for the repair and reconstruction of the QM clothing sales store, 
Camp Stoneman, Calif. Mr. Kilday raised the question as to whether 
the use of this building after it was reconstructed, would be in conflict 
with the report of his committee which studied QM stores. The 
Army has written back and stated that this facility is primarily a QM 
issue point to enlisted troops departing for and returning from Korea. 
The returnees are reequipped and outfitted here, prior to dispersal 
and being put on a clothing cash allowance. ‘The facility bears the 
name QM clothing sales store because it also outfits the enlisted men 
who are in the area and on a cash allowance basis. The use of the 
facility will not be inconsistent or contrary to the recommendations 
of the report submitted by the subcommittee to the Department of 
the Army on October 19— 

The CHAIRMAN. It is to replace one that was burned? 

Mr. Ke.iener. That is right. 

The CuHatrmMan. Any objection? Without objection, the Depart- 
ment will be so notified. 


O 





